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THE    JESUS    LEGEND    AND    THE    MYTH 
OF    THE    TWELVE    APOSTLES. 


I. 
A  PECULIAR  feature  in  current  literature  is  the  zeal  of 
ignorant  literary  men  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  so  called. 
On  the  face  of  the  case,  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
less  of  real  study  a  man  has  given  to  the  subject,  the 
better  qualified  he  feels  to  clear  up  all  the  problems 
recognised  by  real  students  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  is  fruitful  of  popular  historical 
romances,  appropriately  promises  a  new  Life  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  who  knows  so  nearly  nothing  about 
German  or  other  commentators,  announces  that  the 
German  commentators  have  settled  all  the  questions 
about  the  texts,  and  proceeds  to  declaim  with  much 
freedom  on  the  "  sublime  figure  of  Christ ",  for  the 
instruction  of  belletrists  like  himself.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
after  writing  an  eloquent  poem  in  which  one  of  his 
views  of  Jesus  is  set  forth,  supplies  a  prose  commentary 
thereon  in  newspaper  letters,  in  which  others  of  his 
views  are  set  forth  with  even  greater  eloquence,  and, 
if  possible,  less  coherence.  Of  each  of  these  writers  it 
may  be  surmised  that  he  has  read  Renan  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  dipped  into  the  Gospels;  of 
none  is  it  safe  to  suppose  that  he  has  read  Strauss ;  of 
all  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  as  little  desire  as 
capacity  to  make  an  original  investigation  of  their 
subject  on  scientific  lines.  In  contrast  with  their 
primeval  simplicity  of  method,  the  output  of  the 
preachers,  with  their  discourses  on  "  The  Silence  of 
No.  I,  Vol.  2.  B 
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Jesus ",  "  The  Humour  of  Jesus,"  "  The  Socialism  of 
Jesus,"  "The  Individualism  of  Jesus,"  and  so  forth, 
is  almost  modern ;  the  research  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  afiairs  of  Gadara  almost  scholarly;  and  the  Christo- 
logy  of  the  three-volume  novel  almost  critical.  And 
at  times,  when  one  thinks  of  the  whole  wilderness  of 
verbiage,  with  its  rare  and  rocky  oases,  as  Strauss,  and 
its  provoking  mirage,  as  Renan,  it  seems  vain  indeed  to 
think  to  get  the  better  of  "  such  quantities  of  sand ". 
Yet  an  age  which  has  seen  the  main  cosmogonic  myths 
of  the  Hebrews  at  last  shelved  with  other  folk-lore, 
albeit  the  rest  of  their  very  transparent  historic  mytho- 
logy is  still  handled  as  history  by  professed  mytho- 
logists' — such  an  age  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
applying  critical  methods  to  the  purport  as  well  as  to 
the  text  of  the  Gospels. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  bring  not  only  the  orthodox 
but  the  professed  investigators  to  see  the  scope  of  the 
problem.  To  this  end  it  is  much  to  find  one  of  the 
authors  of  "  Lux  Mundi"  going  so  far  as  to  contrast 
the  historic  element  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
historic  element  of  the  Old.  Dubiously  admitting,  as 
beseems  Churchmen,  that  when  we  approach  the 
"  Mosaic "  history  in  the  light  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
documents,  as  the  book  of  Judges,  we  find  the  Mosaic 
narrative  ill-supported,  such  writers  claim  with  ap- 
parent confidence  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
Gospels  supply  a  historic  basis  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  Plainly,  the  case  is  not  so.  Exactly  the 
same  method  as  discredits  the  narrative  of  the  Penta- 
teuch will  be  found  to  disintegrate  the  Gospel  history. 
The  effect  of  the  narrative  in  Judges,  rationally  read, 
is  to  show  that  the  sacerdotal  life  in  the  wilderness  had 
never  been;  and  the  rational  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  same  time  serves  to  make  it  clear  that  it  could 
never  have  been.  Similarly,  the  study  of  Paul's  repu- 
tedly genuine  Epistles,  by  common  consent  the  oldest 
documents  in  the  New  Testament,  discloses  no  know- 
ledge on  Paul's  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  save  in 
respect  of  the  bare  detail  of  the  crucifixion.    The  only 

^  For  instance,  Professor  Miiller  treats  Abraham  as  a  historic 
personage,  who  discovered  Monotheism. 
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passages  in  which  these  Epistles  proffer  a  narrative 
statement  coinciding  with  the  Gospels  are  i  Cor.  xi, 
23-26  and  XV,  3-8 ;  and  these  passages  are  obvious 
forgeries,  of  which  the  second  has  been  worked  over 
at  least  twice.  Each  passage  is  introduced  with  a 
formula  which  confesses  forgery  at  a  glance.  Take 
away  these  passages — we  shall  examine  them,  later — 
and  the  writings  of  Paul,  so  far  from  corroborating 
the  Gospels,  exhibit  such  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel  matter  that  it  is  plain  the  matter  was  not  cur- 
rent in  Paul's  world  any  more  than  the  documents. 
His  Jesus  is  a  crucified  spectre;  and  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  he  has  no  knowledge. 

Let  us,  to  begin  with,  set  down  in  series  a  few  of  the 
main  matters  set  forth  in  the  Gospels  of  which  Paul 
gives  no  hint. 

1.  He  has  no  single  allusion  to  the  parents  of  Jesus; 
and  therefore  of  course  has  no  thought  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Mother,  any  more  than  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

2.  He  has  no  allusion  to  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  and 
never  once  does  he,  any  more  than  James,  writing 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  name  Jesus  as  "of 
Nazareth  ". 

3.  He  never  mentions  John  the  Baptist. 

4.  He  cites  no  Jesuine  teachings  whatever. 

5.  He  mentions  no  Jesuine  miracles. 

6.  He  never  alludes  to  Judas  Iscariot,  or  to  a  betrayal, 
or  to  a  trial  of  Jesus  before  a  Roman  o£Bcial. 

7.  He  never  alludes  to  the  Passion. 

8.  He  never  alludes  to  Peter's  denial  of  Jesus:  in  the 
one  passage  in  which  he  mentions  or  is  made  to  men- 
tion Peter,  Cephas  figures  as  a  different  person  (Gal. 
ii.    Gr.  or  Rev.  Vers.), 

The  full  significance  of  these  lacks  in  the  Pauline 
propaganda  begins  to  come  out  when  we  place  beside 
them  some  of  the  results  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  Gospel  texts,  as  regards  the  earliness  or  lateness  of 
details  in  the  narrative.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended,  of 
course,  that  all  these  results  are  equally  well  made 
out.     We  know  for  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  story 

B  2 
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of  the  birth  and  upbringing  of  Jesus  given  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Matthew  is  an  addition  to  a  document 
which,  like  the  second  Gospel,  began  without  it ;  and 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  birth  narrative  in  Luke 
is  a  still  later  embellishment ;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot 
give  equally  overwhelming  reasons  for  every  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  the  composition  of  the  documents. 
For  popular  piurposes,  however,  it  may  here  suffice  to 
set  out  with  such  a  book  as  "  The  Synoptic  Problem 
for  English  Readers ",  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Jolley  (Mac- 
millan,  1893) — ^^^  work  of  a  student  who  believes  in 
the  actuality  of  the  Gospel  Jesus,  and  apparently 
reverences  the  Gospel  teaching  —  as  presenting  the 
main  results  of  textual  research  on  the  question  of 
priority  of  documents.  Mr.  Jolley  furnishes  us  with 
what  he  thinks  may  be  taken  to  be  "  The  Primitive 
Gospel ",  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  put  together  from  the 
Synoptics;  and  his  reconstruction  certainly  errs  more 
in  the  direction  of  inclusion  than  of  exclusion,  since  he 
is  willing  to  take  as  primitive  the  story  given  in  Luke 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  Luke's  allusion  to  the 
Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  the  sacri- 
fices. Let  us  see,  then,  a  few  of  the  main  matters 
struck  out  of  the  Gospel  narrative  by  Mr.  Jolley's 
cautious  process  of  elimination. 

1.  There  is  no  birth  story;  and  no  mention  of  Joseph 
and  Mary. 

2.  Jesus  is  never  described  as  "  of  Nazareth  ". 

3.  The  passages  describing  the  choice  of  the  twelve, 
and* naming  them,  disappear. 

4.  The  narrative  stops  abruptly,  with  no  mention  of 
betrayal.  Passion,  arrest,  trial,  or  crucifixion. 

The  most  general  inferences  from  thes6  facts  are :  (i) 
That  Paul  knew  of  or  believed  in  a  crucified  Jesus  with 
no  doctrine  or  biography;  and  (2)  that  after  his  time 
there  was  current  a  doctrinal  biography  of  a  Jesus  with 
no  crucifixion  story.  The  combination,  as  well  as  the 
biography,  is  post-Pauline.  Further,  the  doctrinal 
biography  is  found  to  have  been  much  expanded  from 
time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  pure  fictions,  doctrinal 
and  narrative,  such  as  the  Birth   Myth  (and,  if  we 
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reason  strictly,  the  Transfiguration  Myth):  while  the 
crucifixion  is  made  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  tissue  of 
fi(5\ion. 

It  does  not  appear  thus  far,  of  course,  that  the  Jesus 
of  the  Primitive  Gospel  is  not  at  bottom  a  historical 
post- Pauline  personage,  barring  the  supematuralism. 
That  is  to  say,  there  may  have  been  a  teaching  Jesus, 
round  the  memory  of  whose  mission  this  matter  ac- 
cumulated. But  even  in  this  most  primitive  form  of 
the  saga,  there  is  no  security  whatever  that  any  one 
of  the  utterances  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  isolated  Jesus 
was  the  original  utterance  of  any  preacher.  On  the 
contrary,  the  passage,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden  "  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  formula 
of  the  mysteries ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given 
in  the  canonical  Matthew,  is  a  deliberate  elaboration  of 
the  form  preserved  in  Luke,  which  again  is  a  compila- 
tion of  moral  commonplaces  current  in  Jewry.  And  for 
the  composite  canonical  Jesus  of  the  Four  Gospels — 
that  is,  to  take  the  prevailing  conception,  the  mystical 
Jesus  of  the  Fourth,  the  passioning  Jesus  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  Jesus  of  the  Last  Supper,  betrayed  by 
Judas,  the  Jesus  who  is  the  friend  of  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters — we  have  no  more  historic  basis  than  for  the 
mythical  child  of  the  Virgin,  cradled  in  a  manger  like 
the  Sun-Child  of  the  pagan  cults,  heralded  by  angels, 
and  darkening  the  world  at  his  death.  The  primitive 
preaching  Jesus  disclosed  to  us  by  Mr.  Jolley*s  im- 
perfect process  of  elimination  could  never,  by  means 
of  his  sayings,  have  come  to  figure  for  a  whole  age  or 
civilisation  as  a  supreme  teacher.  For  that  matter, 
none  of  the  teachings  in  the  whole  Four  Gospels  could 
ever  of  themselves  have  won  their  reputed  author  such 
prestige:  only  the  hypnotising  belief  in  his  divinity  and 
his  mission  could  have  led  antiquity  so  to  accept  him ; 
and  only  the  hypnotism  of  an  immense  tradition  could 
have  enabled  the  pioneer  critics  of  our  own  age,  from 
the  early  Deists  to  Strauss,  to  find  in  the  mere  teaching 
something  above  the  common  nm  of  ethics.  But  in 
the  relatively  primitive  form  of  the  story  of  teaching 
and  miracle,  the  crudity  and  incoherence  of  the  whole 
is  most  apparent ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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on  that  background  becomes  so  nakedly  grotesque  that 
we  at  once  see  the  hnpossibility  of  the  Jewish  Jesuism 
becoming  a  world-cult  without  haloing  itself  with  a 
whole  cycle  of  Sun-myth,  ritual,  mystery,  and  Gnostic 
metaphysic. 

Our  business  here,  however,  is  not  to  trace  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  gaunt  fanaticism  of  a  Jewish  sect 
became  transmuted  through  centuries  into  a  manifold 
Gentile  cultus,  competing  with  Pagan  cults  by  assimi- 
lating their  myths,  their  ritual,  and  their  philosophy. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  quasi-biographical  mosaic 
of  the  Gospels.  We  have  to  realise  once  for  all,  at  the 
outset,  that  that  mosaic  grew  up  by  accretions  of 
fiction.  The  canonical  Gospels  were  worked  up  under 
the  same  psychological  conditions  as  the  "apocryphal", 
so-called;  and  students  who  set  aside  the  latter  as  of 
no  authority  are  worse  than  inconsistent  if  they  treat 
the  former  as  better  founded,  even  as  regards  the 
supposed  primitive  nucleus  of  parables  and  discourses. 
For  when  we  see  how  easily  fresh  parables  and  dis- 
courses were  added  to  that  assumed  nucleus,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  can  ever  get  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  which  stands  for  the  actual  utterance 
of  any  one  man.  We  have  seen  that  not  only  does 
Paul  never  speak  of  a  Jesus  "  of  Nazareth  ",  but  the 
more  primitive  matter  of  the  S)moptics  contains  no 
such  designation.  And  here  at  once  we  come  to  a 
cleavage  in  the  canonical  compilation  which  nothing 
can  explain  away. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  the 
general  blindness  of  orthodoxy  to  the  significance  of  the 
documentary  facts,  that  it  has  never  recognised  that  an 
explanation  is  needed.  Nay,  professed  rationalism  has 
till  recent  years  failed  to  recognise  the  crux.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  power  of  seeing  even  facts  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  documents  is  a  matter  of  slow  develop- 
ment. For  whole  ages  believing  Christians  fail  to  see 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  Paul  had  heard  nothing  of 
a  supernatural  birth.  Strauss,  analysing  the  birth 
myth,  equally  fails  to  observe  that  Paul's  Jesus  is  not 
"of  Nazareth";  indeed,  he  fails  to  recognise  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  irreconcilable  differences  of  the  desig- 
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nations  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  themselves.    They  may 
be  briefly  set  forth  thus : — 

(a)  Jesus  is  termed  "  the  Nazarite  '*  (Nazoraios)  in 
the  (revised)  Greek  text  of  Matt,  ii,  23,  and 
xxvi,  71;  Luke  xviii,  37;  John  xviii,  5,  7, 
and  xix,  19;  Acts  ii,  22;  iii,  6;  iv,  10;  vi, 
14 ;  xxii,  8 ;  and  xxvi,  9. 
{b)  He  is  termed  "  the  Nazarene "  (Nazarenos)  in 
Mark  i,  24 ;    x,  47 ;    xiv,  67 ;    xvi,  6 ;   Luke 
iv,  34,  and  xxiv,  19. 
{c)  Apart  from  the  texts  in  which  the  place  Naza- 
reth is  directly  named,  he  is  termed  "of 
Nazareth"   only  in    John   i,   45   (46),  and 
Acts  x,  37  (38)— passages  plainly  tampered 
with. 
It  is   impossible,  of   course,   to    say  how  far    the 
variations  in  the  MSS.   are  arbitrary  alterations  by 
copyists* ;   but  it  is  plain  that  "  the  Nazarite "  did  not 
mean  "of  Nazareth",  whatever  "  the  Nazarene"  may 
have  signified;  and  the  practice  of  the  English  Revisers, 
who  from   Luke   iv,   34,  onwards,  always   read  "of 
Nazareth",  is  indefensible,  as  is  the  rendering  "  Naza- 
rene" which  predominates  in  the  Vulgate,  though  it 
gives  "  Nazarite  "  in  Matt,  ii,  23.    The  term  "  Naza- 
rite "  signifies  a  certain  kind  of  sectary  or  votary  (see 
Judges  xiii,  5,  7,  xvi,  17,  and  Josephus,  4  Antiq.  iv,  4 
and  19  Antiq.  vi,  7).     And  that  Nazarite  (Nazoraios) 
was  the  originally  current  form  in  the  East  appears 
from  the  S)nrian  Peshito,  which  only  at  Matt,  ii,  23, 
gives  an  adjective  based  on  the  place-name,  Nazareth, 
and  everywhere  else  give  the  equivalent  of  "Nazo- 
raios "  save  in  Luke  iv,  34,  where  it  recurs  to  a  variant 
of  the  geographical  adjective,  and  in  John  i,  45,  and 
Acts  X,  38, — touched  up  passages  which  in  all  versions 
read  "  of  Nazareth  ". 

From  this  medley  there  emerge  these  presumptive 
facts : 

(a)  Jesus  was  only  called  "the  Nazarite"  in  the 
later  or  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

^  In  the  older  Greek  text  accepted  at  Oxford  we  have  "  Nazarite  " 
in  Mark  x,  47,  and  Luke  xxiv,  19. 
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{h)  He  was  mainly  or  entirely  called  "  Nazarene  '* 

in  the  later  or  canonical  Mark. 
(c)  He  is  called  by  both  titles  in  Luke. 
{d)  He  was  only  called  "  Nazarite  "  in  John,  before 
the  interpolation  cited  ;  but  even  the  "  Naza- 
rite "  passages  are  probably  late  additions. 
How  are  these  divergences  to  be  accounted  for? 
If   we  are  to  reason  on   critical    principles,  we  are 
inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  different  times 
there  figured  at  least  two  Jesuses  : 

1.  The  primitive  or  Ebionite  Jesus,  without  cogno- 
men, some  of  whose  teachings  may  be  preserved  in  the 
reconstructed  "  Primitive  Gospel "  : 

2.  A  "  Jesus  the  Nazarite  ",  presumably  followed  by 
the  Christist  sect  laxly  called  "  the  Nazarenes " 
(properly  Nazarites),  whose  version  of  Matthew,  how- 
ever, at  a  late  period  had  the  prefatory  narrative  of 
the  birth  at  Nazareth. 

Then  was  there  ever  a  real  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  at 
all  ?  Or  was  the  "  Nazareth  "  story  in  Matthew  a 
deliberate  invention  of  later  Jesuists  who  desired  either 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  ordinary  Nazarism  or  to 
give  a  new  bearing  to  an  old  name  ?  Either  of  these 
seems  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  In  view  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  early  sectaries  forged  or  framed  what- 
ever record  they  wanted,  the  chance  of  a  third  Jesus 
really  coming  from  Nazareth  is  hardly  worth  founding 
on.  We  may  speculate  as  to  whether  the  designation 
"Nazarene",  introduced  four  times  in  Mark,  stood  for 
a  special  sect  or  was  equivalent  to  Nazarite ;  but  on 
either  view  we  are  dealing  with  an  element  added  to 
the  original  Jesuism  ;  while  the  "  Nazareth  "  element, 
be  it  pure  fiction  or  not,  is  yet  another  addition.  And 
all  the  while,  Paul's  Jesus,  doctrineless  and  deedless, 
is  not  even  the  indefinite  Ebionite  preaching  Jesus,  but 
something  earlier,  a  crucified  abstraction  serving  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  dogma  of  salvation. 

Putting  the  data  together,  we  reach,  if  anything  at 
^,  some  such  schema  as  this  : 

I.  In  Paul's  time  there  was  already  a  cult  of  a  slain 
Jesus  the  Christ,  a  cult  which  included  an  adaptation 
of  the  mystery  ritual  of  the  Pagan  Holy  Communion 
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(see  I  Cor.  x,  21)  as  practised  in  the  cults  of  Mithra, 
Dionysos,  and  other  solar  deities.  Of  this  Jesus  there 
were  no  doctrinal  or  other  records. 

2.  During  Paul's  lifetime,  there  grew  up  another 
Jesus  cult,  to  which  he  very  distinctly  alludes  in 
2  Cor.  xi,  4,  where  he  speaks  of  newcomers  preaching 
*•  oftother  Jesus  whom  we  did  not  preach  ".  This  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  Jesuism. 

3.  But  even  this  new  Jesus  was  at  most  the  Judaist 
prophet  who  figures  in  the  earlier  matter  of  the 
Synoptics,  a  personage  as  dififerent  from  the  composite 
canonical  or  Johannine  Jesus  as  is  a  Semitic  mahdi 
from  the  lavendered  Savior  of  the  Sunday-school 
chromos. 

4.  Later  still,  another  Judaic  sect  or  "Way"  set  up 
yet  another  Jesus  who  was  a  Nazarite  sectary  or  votary, 
and  who  after  a  time  became  blent  with  the  Jesus  of 
the  evangel. 

5.  Later  still,  other  Jesuists  repudiated  the  first  Naza- 
rites  and  either  followed  a  new  Jesus  who  happened  to 
have  been  bom  at  the  Galilean  village  of  Nazareth,  or 
invented  the  Nazareth  birthplace  for  the  Jesus  of  the 
current  gospel.  Then  or  later  was  framed  the  whole 
fiction  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew,  in  which  a 
putative  father  and  a  mother  were  found  for  the  God- 
begotten  Messiah. 

6.  The  mystical  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may 
have  been,  to  begin  with,  yet  another  Jesus ;  or,  as  is 
much  more  likely,  the  discourses  of  that  Gospel  are 
a  set  of  fresh  fictions. 

7.  By  this  time  the  mystery  ritual  of  the  bread  and 
wine  supper  had  served  to  establish  a  circumstantial 
myth  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  by  the  God 
before  his  death,  exactly  as  in  Pagan  systems  myths 
are  constantly  found  to  be  derived  from  rituals ;  and 
the  cult  had  further  adapted  and  mythicised  the 
mystery-drama  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  the 
Sun-God,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  regularly  enacted 
in  the  popular  cults  of  Mithra,  Osiris,  Attis,  and  Adonis. 

8.  As  Paul's  Jesus — that  is  the  Jesus  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Galatian  epistles — figures  as  crucified,  and 
the  cross  has  there  already  a  mystic  significance,  there 
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is  a  presumption  that  at  least  the  primary  Jesus  ha^ 
been  crucified  or  impaled  or  hanged,  though  a  mystic 
crucifixion  already  figured  prominently  in  the  cults  of 
Osiris  and  Attis.  But  the  stories  of  the  Passion  and  of 
the  betrayal  by  Judas  are  pure  myths,  deriving  from 
the  mystery  drama  in  which  the  suflfering  Sun-God  is 
captured  during  the  darkness  (see  Luke  xxii,  53). 
Some  of  the  details  even  seem  to  have  been  formulated 
(like  the  story  of  the  walking  on  the  waves)  from 
pictures,  as  in  the  passage  Mark  xiv,  51-52,  which 
connects  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  sun  myth,  adapted 
in  the  story  of  Joseph.  The  impossible  personality  of 
Judas  is  in  all  probability  evolved  from  the  simple 
designation  "  Judaios  "  =  Jew,  in  the  Gentile  mystery 
drama  in  which  the  "Jews"  figured  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Savior.  (See  the  newly  recovered  "  Gospel  of 
Peter ").  The  betrayal  by  Peter  is  presumably  a  late 
fiction  of  an  anti-Petrine  sect,  perhaps  also  dramatised. 
The  fragment  of  the  "Gospel  of  Peter",  lately  found, 
is  incompatible  with  both  stories.  Thus  the  Gospel 
mosaic  demonstrably  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
pure  fiction,  even  apart  from  the  miracle  stories,  than 
of  possible  doctrine  of  a  real  Jesus ;  and  even  in  the 
most  primitive  form  to  which  the  Gospel  can  be 
reduced,  the  sa3dngs  have  no  coherence,  and  for  the 
most  part  little  plausibility  as  records  of  oral  teaching. 

This,  which  to  some  people  may  be  the  main  point, 
can  be  made  clear  by  the  reflection  that,  on  the  face  of 
the  case,  not  onl^  every  Jesus  in  the  series,  but  every 
one  of  the  Messiahs  or  "  Lords  "  of  the  age — to  whose 
existence  we  have  both  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
and  th^t  of  the  redacted  Gospels — could  put  in  circula- 
tion what  sayings  he  pleased,  every  one  of  which  would 
be  for  some  fanatics  the  sayings  of  "  the  Lord  ".  That 
there  were  many  Jesuses  is  A  priori  likely  in  the 
highest  degree,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  from 
Josephus.  Jesus  =  Jeschu  =  Joshua  =  the  Savior  (Matt. 
i,  22);  and  in  the  spell-bound  Palestinian  world  the 
all-importance  of  names  and  words  made  every  Joshua 
a  potential  Messiah  and  Liberator,  like  the  mythic 
successor  of  Moses.  Every  preaching  Jesus  had  his 
chance  of  making  a  movement;   and  further,  as  the 
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se<5ts  multiplied,  every  se<5l  could  invent  what  sayings 
it  pleased  in  its  own  justification.  Thus  in  the  passage 
Matt,  xxii,  42-46,  Mark  xii,  35-37,  Luke  xx,  41-44,  in 
which  Jesus  is  made  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  of  the  line  of  David,  we  have  the 
invention  of  a  se<5t  opposed  to  that,  the  prevalent 
Messianic  tenet  of  the  time ;  though  this  passage  has 
a<5lually  been  preserved  alongside  of  the  historic  myth 
of  the  Davidic  genealogy,  which  was  sooner  or  later 
framed  to  meet  the  general  demand.  And  in  the 
genealogical  myth  as  it  stands,  we  have  the  invention 
of  a  father  named  Joseph,  which  in  all  probability  was 
designed  to  meet  the  Samaritan  demand  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  "  Ben-Joseph  ".  The  genealogical 
myth  as  it  finally  stood  in  Luke  made  Jesus  Ben-David 
and  Ben- Joseph,  deriving  from  Nazareth,  preluded  by 
the  Baptist,  heralded  by  angels,  bom  in  a  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  and  cradled  in  the  manger-basket  of  the 
Sun-Child.  Other  mythic  demands,  as  the  birth  in  a 
cave,  with  ox  and  ass  standing  by,  were  met  by  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  whole  legend  is  a  flux  of 
fiction. 

A  "legend",  however,  we  still  term  the  whole, 
rather  than  a  "  myth  ",  simply  because  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  there  were  some  teaching  Jesuses  con- 
cerned in  the  cult,  and  that  even  the  primordial  Jesus 
of  Paul  was  a  historical  personage.  He  may  well 
have  been  the  Talmudic  Jesus  Ben  Pandira,  disciple 
of  Jesus  Ben  Parachia,  who  with  his  master  escaped 
to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  ("  b.c.'* 
106-79),  returned  later  to  Palestine,  and  was  stoned  to 
death  and  afterwards  crucified  or  hanged  on  a  tree, 
on  the  day  before  the  Passover,  on  a  charge  of  necro- 
mancy.* This  Jesus  also  seems  to  blend  with  another 
Talmudic  Jesus  of  a  later  period,  who  is  made  the  son 
or  grandson  of  one  Mary  Magdala  "  the  hair-plaiter  '*. 
This  may  either  have  been  the  origin  of,  or  a  datum 
derived  from,  the  naming  of  Jesus's  mother  and  Mary 
of  Magdala  in  the  Christist  Gospel.  But  just  as  the 
"Joseph"  of  that  legend  is  purely  mythical,  so  may 

^  See  the  Talmttdic  references  in  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  "  Lost  and 
Hostile  Gospels.'* 
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the  Mary  (=  Miriam)  have  been ;  since  Miriam  was 
ahready  a  mythic  name  of  high  prestige,  and  even 
seems  to  have  signified  "  the  nurse  '*.  Thus  there 
may  have  been  already  in  Palestine  a  purely  mystical 
cult  of  a  Goddess-mother,  as  Alitta  or  Isis,  nursing  a 
Savior-child,  or  Jesus,  long  before  the  time  of  Paul, 
since  the  worship  of  a  child-suckling  Goddess  is 
certainly  of  immense  antiquity,  and  in  Palestine  the 
Sun-Child  or  Divine  Babe  would  naturally  be  a 
"  Jesus  '*.  And  as  Adonis  the  "  Lord  "  of  Syria,  and 
Attis,  similarly  worshipped,  had  figured  as  suffering 
and  dying  Savior  Gods  from  time  immemorial,  it  may 
be  that  the  Gnostic  or  mystical  Christ  was  worshipped 
in  Palestine  before  the  quasi-historic  Jesus,  the  strata 
of  whose  structure  we  have  briefly  scanned.  But  as  to 
this  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  unreality  of  the  Gospel  Jesus  is 
sufficiently  made  out  without  any  resort  to  the  Gnostic 
hypothesis ;  while  the  early  Jesus  Ben  Pandira  actually 
figures  in  the  Talmud  as  having  five  disciples.  Their 
names  are. given  as  Matthai,  Nakai,  Netzer,  Boni,  and 
Thoda.  The  first  two  point  rather  curiously  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  the  legendary  authors  of  the  fwo 
earliest  Gospels.  The  thiM  and  fourth,  however, 
look  like  fancy  originals  for  the  two  earliest  sects,  the 
Nazarites  and  the  Ebionim ;  and  as  *'  Netzer  *'  is 
Isaiah's  word  for  "  branch ",  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  in  view  in  Matthew  ii,  23,  and  which  is 
plausibly  surmised  to  have  been  the  word  used  in 
the  lost  Aramaic  Targum  on  Zechariah,  where  "the 
branch  "  {tsamech)  figures  Messianically,  there  is  an  air 
of  fiction  about  the  names,  Thoda,  however,  ^ain 
coincides  oddly  with  the  "  Thaddaeus "  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  in  Luke  is  replaced  by  "Judas  (the 
son  ?)  of  James  "  ;  and  in  any  case  the  names  "  Net- 
zer" and  "Boni"  point  to  a  Rabbinical  association  of 
Nazarism  and  Ebionism  with  the  cult  of  a  Jesus  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  more  important  because, 
save  for  the  wrought-up  narrative  of  the  Sepher  Tole- 
doth  Jeschu,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  preserved  no  trace 
of  the  Christian  Jesus,  as  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
The  Talmudic  allusions,  the  suppression  of  which  in 
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the  printed  copies  was  CDforced  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Christian  resentment,  are  never  to  a  Jesus 
identifiable  with  the  composite  Gospel  figure ;  and  this 
fact  by  itself  would  count  for  much  against  the  Gospels 
as  historical  documents.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Baring  Gould  that  the  lack  is  to  be  set  down  to 
the  breach  of  historical  recollection  among  the  Rabbis 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  but  Mr.  Gould  himself 
allows  that  their  recollections  went  back  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus ;  and  the  whole  should  include  the 
part,  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

There  is  one  more  probable  historical  basis  for  a 
detail  in  the  Jesus  myth.  It  is  not  credible  that  Paul's 
Jesus,  or  any  other,  had  been  crucified  as  "  The  King 
of  the  Jews " ;  but  we  know  from  Dio  Cassius  that  a 
Jewish  king,  Antigonus,  was  scourged,  crucified,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Mark  Antony, 
before  the  Christian  era.  Such  an  act  must  needs  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Jewish  people ; 
even  if  it  was  not  memorised  for  them  by  such  a  drama 
as  was  spontaneously  set  up  and  preserved  among  the 
Peruvians  to  commemorate  the  execution  of  the  last 
Inca;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  surmise  that  the 
historic  fact  in  regard  to  King  Antigonus  was  woven 
into  the  Jesuist  myth. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  all  this  that  if  the  featureless 
Jesus  of  Paul  were  the  distant  Jesus  of  about  a  century 
"  B.C.",  the  ordinary  chronology  for  Paul  falls  to  the 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  datum 
in  the  accepted  epistles  which  can  serve  as  an  inde- 
pendent time-marker,  and  that  is  the  quasi-corrupt 
passage  2  Cor.  xi,  32,  of  which  two  sufficiently  different 
renderings  are  given  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  decide  as  to  the 
"Aretas  the  king"  there  mentioned.  Damascus  was 
held  by  a  king  Aretas  at  64  b.c,  when  Pompey  con- 
quered Syria ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that  from  that 
time  forward  there  could  have  been  no  such  episode  as 
that  described.  But  Josephus  records  that  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  father-in-law  of  Herod,  made 
war  on  Herod  on  the  occasion  of  his  putting  away  his 
wife  to  marry  Herodias,  and  defeated  him ;   and  that 
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the  proposed  campaign  of  Vitellius  against  Aretas  was 
arrested  by  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Since  further  the 
emir  Soheym  obtained  from  Caligula  the  investiture  of 
Iturea,  and  seeing  that  the  Roman  power  at  Damascus 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  restored  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  there  may  well  have  been  an  occupation  of 
Damascus  under  Aretas  about  37  a.c.  Were  it  othcr- 
wise,  the  later  Christians  would  presumably  have 
deleted  the  passage.  But  there  remains  the  old  diflfi- 
culty:  Is  the  Aretas  passage  forged?  It  reads  un- 
commonly like  an  interpolation,  and  may  easily  have 
been  one,  founded  on  the  passage  in  Acts  ix,  25.  Over 
all  the  literature  of  the  ages  of  faith  there  lies  the 
shadow  of  pious  untruth;  and  Christian  fraud  is  the 
great  corrosive  of  all  Christian  history.  If  Aretas* 
campaign  was  made  as  stated  by  Josephus,  the  Gospel 
allusions  to  Herod  are  irreconcilable  with  their  chro- 
nology, for  already  there  Herod  is  represented  as  co- 
habiting with  Herodias.  Plainly,  there  is  no  solution 
compatible  with  the  acceptance  of  them  as  historical 
records. 

II. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  myth  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  The  demonstration  of  that  is  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Gospel  narratives  on  the  subject  are 
nakedly  unhistorical,  passing  at  a  jump  from  accounts 
(themselves  bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  pragmatic  fiction) 
describing  the  choice  of  two  or  three  disciples,  to  an 
established  institution  of  twelve ;  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  begins  by  assuming  that  the  number  of  twelve 
must  needs  be  maintained,*  giving  accordingly  the  story 
of  the  election  of  **  Matthias  "  in  place  of  Judas.  As 
against  this  we  have  in  all  Paul's  epistles  only  one 
mention  of  twelve;  and  that  (i  Cor.  xv,  5)  is  in  one  of 
the  spurious  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you  that  which  I 

^  Singularly  enough,  the  Manichaean  sect,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustine,  did  preserve  among  themselves  an  institution 
of  Twelve  Apostles..  This  was  probably  much  older  than  the 
historic  Manes,  and  Zoroastrian  or  Mitluraic  in  origin.  Mithra  as 
Sun-God  sat  surrounded  by  the  twelve  signs.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Christian  myth  Peter,  the  chief  Apostle,  bears  the  keys, 
just  as  does  Janus,  leader  of  the  months,  and  is  a  fisherman, 
whereas  the  symbol  of  Janus  is  a  bark.  The  "  two  faces  "  of  Janus 
may  similarly  underlie  the  story  of  Peter's  treachery. 
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received"  passages.  Paul  is  here  made  to  state  as 
current  doctrine  that  Jesus  after  his  death  "  appeared 
to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  " — a  statement 
found  in  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Acts.  Had  it  been 
made  current  by  Paul's  epistles,  it  must  have  passed 
into  these  in  the  second  century ;  and  its  isolation  can 
only  mean  late  forgery.  But  even  at  that,  the  passage 
is  doubly  falsified,  for  the  mention  of  "  the  twelve  "  is 
inserted  several  clauses  before  a  mention  of  '*  all  the 
apostles  ",  the  interpolator  having  evidently  wanted  an 
explicit  mention  of  **  the  twelve "  to  appear  in  Paul's 
text.  Yet  in  every  other  place  where  the  twelve  woidd 
naturally  have  been  mentioned  if  twelve  there  were, 
the  allusion  is  lacking ;  and  '*  Cephas,  James,  and 
John  *'  are  the  only  names  given.  It  is  clear,  first,  that 
the  story  of  the  fresh  election  of  Matthias  is  wholly 
mythical;  and,  that  being  so,  there  can  be  no  pre- 
sumption against  the  similar  basis  of  the  twelve  motive 
in  the  Gospels  to  begin  with. 

But  the  argument  is  not  merely  negative :  the  con- 
structive proof,  too,  is  forthcoming.  The  discovery  of 
the  ** Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  puts  it  beyond 
all  challenge  that  that  document  was  originaUy  a 
purely  neo-Judaic  one,  without  a  single  allusion  to 
any  Messianic  doctrine,  or  to  any  Jesus;  that  an 
Ebionistic  Jesuism  begins  to  appear  in  the  earlier 
additions ;  and  that  Christism  only  appears  still  later. 
It  is  now  established,  then,  that  there  was  a  current 
Judaic  manual  of  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  " 
before  the  Jesuist  cult  existed,  and  that  the  early  Judaic 
Jesuism  builded  upon  that,  taking  over  the  datum  of 
"  Twelve  Apostles  "  with  the  document.  The  Jewish 
"  twelve  apostles  "  must  have  been  those  of  the  High 
Priest  or  the  Patriarch,  long  ago  conjectured  by 
Mosheim,  on  the  basis  of  patristic  references,  to  have 
constituted  the  typic  institution  on  which  Jesus  founded 
his.  The  Jewish  Twelve  Apostles  are  now  definitely 
seen  to  have  been  circulators  of  a  Monotheistic  ethi- 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  description  is  exactly  applicable  to 
the  Epistle  of  J[ames,  an  obviously  Judaic  document,  with  two 
formal  Christist  interpolations.  The  title  "  brother  of  the  Lord  *', 
applied  to  Paul's  James,  was  probably  a  group  title,  not  a  term  of 
relationship. 
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cal  doctrine^  among  the  Dispersion,  from  whom  they 
gathered  tribute  for  Jerusalem  or  Tiberias.  Their 
circulated  doctrine,  with  its  title,  supplies  the  nucleus 
of  the  Christian  Twelve  myth,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  post-Pauline.  And  we  may  even  go 
further,  and  confidently  surmise  that  the  fiction  of  the 
**  seventy  "  (or  72)  disciples  in  Luke — a  fiction  in  pre- 
sence of  which  orthodoxy  can  only  maintain  an 
embarrassed  silence — rests  like  the  m)rth  of  the  twelve 
on  the  fact  of  a  Jewish  institution.  As  the  Dispersion 
flourished,  and  the  tribute  to  Palestine  increased  with 
the  extension  of  Jewish  wealth,  the  Twelve,  who  to 
begin  with  were  ethical  teachers,  would  naturally  be 
supplemented  by  subordinate  collectors  ;  and  even  as  at 
first  Twelve  messengers  would  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  mythic  twelve  tribes,  so  later  seventy  would  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  mythic  seventy  (or  72)  nations 
of  Hebrew  lore,  among  whom  fallen  Jewry  was  scattered. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  whatever  for  the  seventy 
story  in  Luke,  which  even  orthodoxy  semi-rationally 
sets  aside  as  fiction.  But  if  a  seventy  myth  could  enter 
into  the  evangel,  equally  so  could  a  twelve  myth ;  and 
the  seventy  story  is  just  as  circumstantial  as  the  story 
of  the  twelve,  save  for  the  name-list  and  the  repetitions. 
We  end  as  we  began,  by  finding  the  Gospel  narratives 
historically  valueless  even  where  non -supernatural,  and 
the  modern  Evhemerism  of  the  Neo-Unitarian  school, 
who  think  to  distinguish  facts  from  fictions  in  a  religious 
saga  by  the  mere  canon  of  possibility,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  scientific  research.  The  "  essential  Christ " 
of  the  belletrists  is  about  as  plausible  a  reality  as  would 
be  an  essential  Krishna  or  an  essential  Osiris ;  and  the 
endless  emotion  bestowed  by  pietists  and  empirics  to- 
day on  the  spurious  spectre  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a 
whit  better  based  in  science  than  the  hysteria  of  the 
"women  weeping  for  Tammuz"  who  exasperated  the 
Jahwist  madhi,  or  than  the  hierology  of  Paul,  to  whom 
the  Pagan  Christs,  Mithra  and  the  rest,  were  actual 
demons. 
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MR.     W.     H.     MALLOCK     ON     THE 
LIVING.  WAGE. 


Mr.  Mallock  contributes  an  article  on  ''The  Minimum 
of  Humane  Living"  to  the  January  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Mr,  Mallock,  like  myself,  deals  with  the  question 
from  an  individualist  point  of  view.  Individualism  is 
a  convenient  term  to  use  in  antithesis  to  Socialism; 
but  it  is  wanting  in  deRniteness  of  meaning.  I  think 
it  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  afiford  a  sound  basis 
for  my  criticism,  to  explain  in  what  sense  I  use  it. 

Logical  and  consistent  Individualism,  that  is  to  say, 
Individualism  undefined  and  unlimited,  means  simply 
isolation  from  society.  Individualism  and  Socialism,  I 
look  upon  as  two  opposite  and  impracticable  extremes. 
They  are  social  elements ;  not  actual,  or  possible  social 
states,  and  the  great  problem  is.  How  are  these 
elements  to  be  combined  ? 

If  we  take  Individualism  in  a  qualified  sense  to 
represent  a  just  measure  of  liberty  of  action  to  the 
individuals  and  classes  constituting  a  community,  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  to  perform  their  duties  to  all 
other  classes  and  members  of  the  community,  Socialism 
will  define  itself  as  any  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  individuals  or  classes  which  will  prevent  them  from 
asserting  their  own  rights  and  interests,  or  doing  their 
duty  to  other  members  of  the  community ;  while  excess 
of  liberty,  liberty  unregulated  by  law,  which  leaves  the 
class  or  individual  power  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
others,  will  naturally  be  called  ultra-Individualism,  or 
pseudo- Individualism.  This  is  not  an  unjust  distinc- 
tion, for  all  that  is  at  present  known  as  Socialism  is  an 
encroachment  on  individual  or  class  rights. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Mallock  that  there  are  such  things 

as  natural  economical  laws;  but  not  that  these  laws  are 

the  laws  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  and 

so  far  adopted  by  Mr.  Mallock.      I  should  not  have 

(    17    )  c 
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thought  of  classing  Political  Economy  as  a  subject 
of  human  concern  with  Religion  and  Love ;  but  I  do 
hold  that  Political  Economy  is  a  matter  of  concern, 
and  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  interest,  to  men  of  all 
classes ;  and  I  have  often  maintained  that  if  Political 
Economy  is  uninteresting  and  repugnant  to  the  taste 
of  the  majority  even  of  educated  men,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  want  of  reality  and  attractiveness  in  economical 
investigation  itself,  but  because  of  the  unreality  and 
sterility  of  the  individualist  school  which  Mr.  Mai- 
lock  favors,  as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary  socialistic 
schools,  whether  consisting  of  Church  or  State  Social- 
ists, Communists,  or  Anarchists,  which  are  at  present 
its  only  recognised  antagonists. 

"  Political  Economy,"  says  Mr.  Mallock,  "  is  merely 
the  science  of  those  material  conditions  '*  upon  which 
our  life  depends.  That  is  not  so ;  for  no  such  science 
is  possible.  Political  Economy  has  to  do  with  our 
material  maintenance.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
difficulties  connected  with  our  maintenance;  the  one 
moral,  the  other  material.  Of  these  two,  the  moral 
difficulties  are  by  far  the  most  formidable;  and  it  is 
a  barren  and  unprofitable,  as  well  as  a  wholly  mis- 
leading investigation,  which  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
material  difficulties  alone.  In  defining  man  for  the 
purposes  of  Political  Economy  as  a  being  actuated  by 
the  sole  motive  of  acquiring  material  wealth,  Adam 
Smith  has  led  the  way  in  a  wholly  false  direction;  and 
Ricardo,  as  the  systematiser  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine, 
has  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Walter  Bagehot,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Ricardo,  in  calling  the  being 
with  whom  Ricardo's  reasoning  is  concerned  "the 
economic  man  **,  has  pronounced  the  final  condemna- 
tion of  the  system. 

Political  Economy  is  a  practical,  not  an  abstract 
science.  It  deals  with  man  in  his  industrial  relations 
as  an  entire  human  being.  Hence  it  is  both  a  moral 
and  a  material  science,  and  cannot  be  constituted  either 
by  purely  moral  or  by  purely  material  data.  The  end  of 
the  science  is  to  provide  for  the  material  welfare  of  man 
in  a  manner  suited  to  his  moral  nature.  Its  primary 
and  permanent  data  are  the  laws  which  govern  man's 
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conduct  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  the  material  con- 
ditions of  his  physical  existence,  in  so  far  as  these  bear 
on  the  provision  of  his  material  means  of  maintenance. 
Its  method,  or  mode  of  progressing  as  a  science,  is  to 
bring  the  laws  which  may  from  time  to  time  t>e  deduced 
from  the  investigation  of  these  data  to  bear  on  the 
actual  conditions  of  industrial  organization,  with  a  view 
to  improving  that  organisation  by  bringing  it  more  into 
accordance  with  natural  law  and  with  material  facts. 
Hence  all  genuine  Political  Economy  has  an  immediate 
application  to  practice;  and  every  application  of  theory 
to  practice  in  Political  Economy,  as  it  will  necessarily 
add  to,  or  in  some  degree  alter,  the  data  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  rested,  and  so  cause  even  the  unaltered  data 
to  assume  new  relations,  so  it  will  entail  a  complete 
revision  of  the  theory  of  the  science.* 

Certainly  Mr.  Mallock's  title  is  not  a  felicitous  one. 
Why  the  **  Minimum  "  of  Humane  Living  ?  Surely  it 
is  the  business  of  every  individual,  and  of  every  class, 
to  seek  not  the  minimum,  but  the  maximum  of  living, 
qualified  by  the  correlative  interest  to  seek  the  mini- 
mum of  work :  hence  the  attainable  ideal  is  adequate 
means  of  maintenance  in  return  for  the  most  moderate 
effective  duration  of  labor.  Mr.  Mallock  takes  the 
qualification  "humane"  from  the  phrase  "a  human 
condition,"  which  he  attributes  to  the  labor  leaders. 
But  what  one  class  is  entitled  to  demand  in  its  indus- 
trial relations  with  another  is  not  humanity,  but  justice.* 

In  propounding  his  notion  of  the  minimum  of  humane 
living,  Mr.  Mallock  proceeds  to  ask :  "  What  is  the 
smallest  income  that  will  keep  a  human  being  and  his 
family  in  such  a  condition  that  we  can  regard  their 
existence  with  complaisance  ?  " 

*  Such  a  revision  was  the  object  of  the  first  Part  of  my  book, 
"The  Economy  of  Consumption";  but  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
PrefJBice  of  that  book  that  industrial  organisation  is  in  a  transition 
stage,  my  revision  is  necessarily  antidpative  and  imperfect. 

'  Humanity,  in  the  sense  of  benevolence — that  is,  active  humanitv 
— is  an  ethical  obligation.  Morally  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  all 
and  of  all  to  each.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  benevolence  that  it 
should  be  free.  To  demand  is  to  destroy  it.  There  is  also  a 
negative  humanity,  which  is  called  inhumanity.  The  mean  be- 
tween these  is  justice,  which  is  a  right,  and  can  be  demanded. 
The  New  Unionists  err  in  demanding  benevolence.  Mr.  Mallock 
errs,  as  will  be  seen,  in  advocating  inhumanity. 

C  2 
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Is  it  possible  to  discuss  any-  economical  question 
whatsoever  on  so  loose  a  basis  (even  if  it  were  adhered 
to,  which  in  Mr.  MalIock*s  article  it  is  not)  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  human  being  and  his  family  ?  Surely 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  economics  that  the 
family  of  a  human  being  should  depend  upon  his  means 
of  maintenance,  and  not  his  means  of  maintenance  upon 
his  family. 

.Another  thing  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  know  if 
we  are  to  deal  rationally  with  Mr.  Mallock*s  question. 
Who  are  "  we  "  ?  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  immediately 
tell  us  who  "  we "  are.  He  lays  down  the  conditions 
upon  which  "  we"  are  to  judge ;  and  at  the  close  of  his 
article  he  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  judges,  which 
makes  it  rather  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  either 
expects  or  wishes  "  we  "  to  attend  to  his  conditions. 

The  conditions  are,  that  **  we "  can  feel  it  to  be 
happiness  to  themselves,  and  a  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  any  pity  or  complaint  about  them  to  be  out 
of  place. 

The  last  condition  is  very  curiously  worded,   and 
already  indicates  a  suspicion  that  "  they"  are  likely  to' 
complain,  and  that  is  why  "  we  "  are  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  benefit  of  their  existence  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Mallock  proceeds  thus  to  comment  upon  his 
conditions : 

*'  Toil  and  exposure  not  only  are,  but  always  have  been, 
and  always  must  be,  the  typical  human  lot.  And  this  was  so 
before  luxury  existed,  and  it  would  be  so  still  were  all  luxury- 
abolished.  There  is  a  certain  minimum  degree  of  well-being 
which  it  should  be  the  main  object  of  statesmanship  to 
secure.  What  is  the  minimum  standard  of  comfort  and 
humane  living  up  to  which  we  can  hope  to  raise  everybody, 
and  below  whicn  we  should  endeavor  to  prevent  any  man 
from  sinking  ?  " 

Mr.  Mallock  talks  of  toil  as  a  condition  of  man's  life 
with  the  air  of  authority  of  a  commentator  on  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  But  in  doing  so  he  is  just  a  century  behind 
liis  time.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  a  commonplace  of  utilitarian  philosophy,  even 
among  those  who  did  not  profess  to  derive  their  views 
from  inspiration,  that  the  poor  were  made  to  toil  for  the 
rich.     But  this  is  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  sentence  in  Genesis,  as  now  recognised,  is  not  a 
final  one,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  already  in  process 
of  being  redeemed.  Has  Mr.  Mallock  ever  heard  of 
machinery  ?  And  of  what  use  is  it  except  to  lighten 
human  toil  ?  Certainly  machinery  can  make  things 
bigger  than  men  could  make  without  it ;  but  it  can 
never  make  them  as  beautiful.  Its  main  end  is  to 
lighten  human  labor. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Mallock  is  distressingly  vague  in  his 
terms.  What  are  toil  and  exposure  ?  An  hour's  work 
is  toil ;  and  to  be  in  the  open  air  is  exposure.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  object  to  the  terms  as  to  accept  the 
meaning  obviously  implied  in  them.  That  meaning  is 
indicated  by  an  invidious  distinction.  Are  those  who 
enjoy  luxury  exempt  from  toil  ?  Is  toil  the  special 
distinction  of  the  lowest  grades  of  life  ?  If  excess  of 
toil  sometimes  distinguishes  these,  ought  it  ever  to  do 
so? 

What  are  cricket,  football,  and  quoits  ?  Do  they 
involve  toil  and  exposure  ?  I  have  often  said  of  the 
last-named  that  the  players  would  strike  if  they  were 
paid  wages  for  playing  it.  And  do  the  players  of  all 
these  games  not  often  over-exert  themselves?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  distinction  between  this  over-exertion  and 
that  often  incurred  by  laborers  in  earning  their  living. 
Individual  players  over-exert  themselves  of  their  own 
free  will,  or  through  the  persuasion  of  others.  Whole 
groups  of  laborers  are  often  compelled  to  over-exert 
themselves  at  the  dictation  of  others.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  necessity  of,  but  the  result  of  a  defect  in,  the 
organisation  of  industry.*  Hard  toil  and  severe  ex- 
posure are  not  the  lot  either  of  high  or  low,  as  such. 
In  all  ranks  there  are  the  idle  and  industrious.  Over- 
exertion is  not  confined  to  any  class.  The  idle  and 
the  dishonest  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the 
industrious  in  the  hovel  as  in  the  palace.  The  toilers 
of  the  highest  class  who  perform  their  proper  functions 
are  no  more  dependent  for  their  maintenance  upon  the 
toil  of  the  lower  classes  than  these  are  upon  theirs. 

•  See  "The  Liviog  Wage,  a  Criticism  of  Method,"  Fne  Review, 
February,  1894. 
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The  relations  of  all  classes  are  those  of  interdepend- 
ence. 

If  Mr.  Mallock  means  to  insist  that  hard  toil  and 
severe  exposure  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  earning 
a  maintenance  for  any  part,  and  especially  any  im- 
portant part,  of  a  civilised  community,  he  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  over-exertion,  whether  in  high  or  low, 
kills  the  toiler  and  leaves  his  dependants  unprovided 
for.  To  make  such  an  assumption  is  to  ignore  the 
nature  and  operation  of  natural  law.  The  law  of 
nature  does  not  say  to  a  man,  "  Thou  shalt  not  over- 
exert thyself".  If  he  does  over-exert  himself,  it 
simply  confronts  him  with  his  own  doings.  If  he  does 
this  because  he  is  in  haste  to  marry  and  provide  for  an 
increase  of  population,  the  operation  of  nature's  law 
simply  puts  him  to  death.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to 
recommend  over-exertion  for  this  end,  seeing  it  simply 
frustrates  itself.  Slaughter,  which,  as  Wordsworth 
says,  is  God's  daughter,  is  the  executrix  of  the  law  of 
nature. 

In  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fix  a 
minimum  of  comfort,  Mr.  Mallock  departs  widely  from 
the  principles  of  his  own  school.  The  laissez  faire  school 
goes  to  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction  in  ex- 
cluding all  interference  of  the  State  with  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  diflferent  communities;  but  the 
limit  of  State  interference  with  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  industry  in  a  community  must  be  drawn  mainly 
at  what  is  negative  and  regulative.  Positive  inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  industrial  organisation  is 
nearly  always  unnecessary  and  mischievous.  Certainly 
the  State  cannot  interfere  with  the  provision  of  the 
means  of  maintenance  in  the  community. 

The  minimum  of  well-being,  Mr.  Mallock  tells  us, 
is  limited  "by  one  hard  external  circumstance",  the 
amount  of  income  which  would  go  to  each  family  were 
the  whole  income  of  the  community  equally  divided. 
Herein  Mr.  Mallock — no  doubt  with  the  view  of  con- 
vincing those  unreasonable  persons  who,  being  ill- 
provided  with  material  commodities,  are  disposed, 
like  Oliver,  to  ask  for  more,  that  their  request  can- 
not be  complied  with — propounds  a  proposition  which, 
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in  every  aspect  of  it,  is  economically  absurd.  I  have 
only  to  observe  on  it:  (i)  That  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  "income"  of  any  community  will  ever  be 
equally  divided ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  economical  reason 
why  the  worst-provided-for  individual  of  any  com- 
munity should  rest  his  hopes  on  any  such  fantastical 
expectation.  The  assumption  at  once  betrays  Mr. 
Mallock's  position  as  an  economical  pessimist  (a 
position  which  he  has  elaborately  tried  to  establish 
by  statistics).  It  never  occurs  to  Mr.  Mallock  that  the 
whole  community  may  be  better  provided  for.  This, 
at  the  present  time,  it  ought  to  be,  with  less  labor  than 
it  at  present  exerts. 

Mr.  Mallock  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  incomes  differ  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries.  He  states 
that  in  proportion  to  population  the  income  of  Italy 
is  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  infers 
that 

'*  If  we  should  fix  the  minimum  standard  of  homane  living 
for  a  man  in  this  country  as  the  maximum  that  would  come 
to  everybody  from  an  equal  distribution  of  everything,  we 
should  be  forced  with  regard  to  all  other  European  nations 
to  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  as  nations  to  lead 
a  humane  existence  at  all,  or  else  we  must  be  prepared  to 
say  that  a  standard  of  living  is  called  fit  for  a  man  in  Italy 
or  Russia  that  would  not  be  fit  for  a  pig  in  England  ". 

This  illustration  (not  to  mention  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  does  not  rest  upon  its  data)  exhibits  one 
of  the  habitual  fallacies  of  Mr.  Mallock's  economical 
reasoning.  He  reasons  from  statistics  of  the  past  to 
economical  conclusions  for  the  future.  That  way  there 
lies  no  thoroughfare.  The  very  use  of  it  implies 
that  the  organisation  from  which  the  statistics  are 
derived  is  perfect,  while  the  very  existence  of  a 
practical  science  of  Political  Economy  implies  that 
there  is  at  present  no  perfect  organisation  of  industry 
in  existence.  My  own  belief  is  that  reasoners  like 
Mr.  Mallock,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  assume  that 
the  main  conditions  of  our  industrial  organisation  are 
unalterably  established  by  nature.  Now  competition 
itself  is  a  comparatively  modem  innovation  in  in- 
dustrial organisation.  Trades  Unions,  a  very  im- 
portant   factor   in    our    present    organisation,  are    of 
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yesterday;  their  policy  is  crude  and  unstable,  and 
bears  no  trace  of  being  governed  by  natural  economical 
law.  But  if  our  industrial  organisation  is  imperfect, 
all  statistics  taken  from  it  represent  only  the  results  of 
an  imperfect  organisation,  and  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  future,  in  which  the  defects  of  that  organisation 
may  no  longer  exist.  The  only  legitimate  economical 
inferences  from  them  are  retrospective. 

In  comparing  the  industrial  conditions  of  Italy, 
Russia,  and  England,  Mr.  Mallock  is  comparing  things 
between  which  there  are  no  grounds  for  statistical 
comparison.  The  industrial  organisation  of  Russia 
differs  as  much,  and  that  of  Italy,  except  in  the 
principal  seats  of  population,  nearly  as  much,  from 
that  of  England  as  that  of  England  previous  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  perhaps  some  centuries 
earlier,  differs  from  that  of  England  now.  By 
income  Mr.  Mallock  means  income  that  can  be  put 
in  statistical  tables ;  and  is  consequently  estimated  in 
money.  Now,  money  is  at  no  time  or  place  a  measure 
of  the  wealth  of  communities.  The  addition  of  the 
values  of  all  the  commodities  of  a  community  in  dollars, 
pounds  sterling,  marks,  francs,  roubles,  or  lire,  is  a 
nonsensical  operation.  The  values  so  added  are  com- 
parative values ;  and  the  addition  of  them  in  an  aggre- 
gate cancels  the  comparison.  The  country's  wealth  in 
iron  consists  positively,  that  is  arithmetically,  in  the 
number  of  tons  of  iron  it  possesses.  Now,  if  iron  costs 
30s.  a  ton  to-day,  and  40s.  a  ton  three  months  hence, 
one-third  will  be  added  to  the  estimated  money  value 
of  each  ton  of  iron  in  the  aggregate  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  If  the  entire  stock  of  iron  in  this  country  were 
reduced  to  one-half,  a  deficit  which  it  might  take  years 
to  recover,  the  money  value  of  the  aggregate  stock 
would  not  be  less  than  at  present,  but  probably  five  to 
ten  times  as  great.  This  would  be  wealth  to  the 
holders  of  iron,  but  poverty  to  the  community ;  yet  it 
would  figure  as  wealth  in  the  estimate  of  the  country's 
income.  A  diminution  of  one-fourth  or  one-fiflh  of  the 
available  supply  of  food  would  probably  be  attended 
by  a  still  higher  rise  of  prices.  More  likely  exchange 
would  be  baffled,  and  civil  war  would  ensue. 
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Moreover,  incomes  estimated  for  a  period  are  tele- 
scopic in  their  nature.  The  portion  of  a  man's  income 
which  he  spends  in  the  course  of  a  year  passes  in  the 
form  of  profit  into  the  incomes  of  dozens  of  other  men. 
Thus  each  income  is  expanded  by  profits  which  form 
part  of  the  income  of  others.  One-fourth  of  my  income 
probably  goes  to  a  retail  dealer,  and  one-tenth  of  the 
remainder  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  these  deductions 
from  my  gross  expenditure  are  again  distributed.  The 
greater  portion  of  each  income  estimated  in  exchange 
value  is  evidently  expended  not  on  the  production  of 
commodities,  but  on  the  labor  of  exchange. 

Now,  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a  more  and 
a  less  advanced  organisation  of  industry  is  that  in  the 
former  nearly  all  commodities  are  procured  by  exchange, 
and  come  within  estimates  of  income ;  in  the  latter  a 
much  larger  proportion  are  made  and  consumed  at 
home,  and  only  the  cost  of  material  comes  into  ex- 
change. In  the  former,  again,  a  large  number  of 
artificial  wants  become  necessaries,  which  do  not  even 
exist  in  the  latter.  Hence  a  small  income  in  a  back- 
ward country  will  represent  as  much  comfort  as  a  much 
larger  one  in  a  more  advanced  country.  Of  this  India 
is  a  stronger  example  than  even  Russia. 

In  comparing  these  two  conditions  in  an  article  on 
"The  Natural  Conditions  of  a  Currency",  in  the  Free 
Review,  of  January,  1894,  I  have  said: 

"  Another  consideration  which  bears  more  directly  upon  the 
present  argument  is  that  of  the  effects  upon  the  habits  of  the 
community  of  the  distribution  of  the  more  abundant  produc- 
tion of  modem  industry.  I  think  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  extra  expenditure  derived  from  this 
abundance  has  gone  into  the  channels  of  what  is  rightly 
called  luxury,  and  that  it  is  the  classes  who  are  more  or  less 
able  to  indulge  in  luxury  who  have  chiefly  profited  by  it. 
Again,  our  advanced  methods  of  production  and  distribution 
have  largely  artificialised  our  life,  and  added  to  it  many 
artificial  expenses,  which  add  little  to,  and  often  detract 
from,  the  commodity  of  life,  but  which  have  become  to  all 
classes  incidental  necessaries.  We  may  take  as  a  type  of 
these  the  vast  amount  of  travelling  now  undergone,  at  an 
immense  expense  of  labor  to  the  community,  for  purposes 
not  of  enjoyment,  but  of  the  business  of  life.  These  tnings 
considered,  I  doubt  if  for  the  real  necessaries  and  com- 
modities of  life  we  are  much  better  o£f  than  our  forefathers 
in  the  simplest  times.    If  our  daily  toil  is  shortened,  it  is  also 
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rendered,  and  perhaps  in  a  higher  ratio,  more  intense. 
People  who  are  supposed  to  work  ten  or  more  hours  a  day 
commonly  dawdle  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.** 

So  far  as  this  comparison  holds  good,  we  have  hardly 
yet  begun  to  turn  our  mechanical  appliances  to  accoimt 
for  their  proper  economical  end.  There  is  thus  a  large 
margin  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of 
all  classes  who  have  not  already  more  than  enough  of 
material  wealth,  in  the  waste  of  labor  and  commodities 
entailed  by  the  defects  of  our  existing  industrial  organi- 
sation. That  there  is  a  class  which  has  an  excess  of 
material  wealth  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  inefl&ciency  of 
that  organisation.  These  things  are  not  dreamt  of  in 
the  Horatian^  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Mallock  further  informs  us  that  the  "  minimum 
standard  of  humane  living  is  determined,  and  is 
necessarily  determined,  by  the  maximum  that  a  man 
who  pays  no  rent  can  extract  by  his  own  labor  from 
the  worst  soil  under  cultivation  ". 

It  is  neither  determined  nor  affected  by  any  such 
thing.  The  necessity  for  cultivating  any  soil  which 
does  not  yield,  or  may  not  by  cultivation  be  made  to 
3rield,  an  adequate  maintenance  to  those  who  cultivate 
it,  is  a  fictitious  necessity,  assumed  by  Mr.  Mallock,  not 
without  authority,  but  certainly  without  reason. 

In  support  of  this  standard  Mr.  Mallock  says :  "  Let 
us  suppose  that  small  owners  who  employ  nobody  but 
themselves,  and  each  of  whom  has  just  as  much  land 
as  he  can  cultivate,  and  no  more,  are  capable  of 
extracting  the  maximum  produce  from  the  soil." 

We  will  suppose  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  sup- 
position would  be  entirely  false.  But  if  we  did 
suppose  it,  the  supposition  would  be  altogether  beside 
the  question.  The  question  is  not  of  extracting  the 
maximum  produce  from  the  soil,  it  is  of  getting  an 
adequate  return  for  labor.  If  any  soil  will  not  yield  an 
adequate  return  for  cultivating  it,  it  obviously  ought 
not  to  be  cultivated  at  all.  In  a  country  with  an 
organised  industry  it  is  impossible  for  single  individuals 
to  cultivate   the   soil.     No  solitary  individual,  unless 

» I  refer  to  the  Horatio  of  ••  Hamlet ". 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  market,  could  pay 
expenses,  much  less  earn  a  living  by  doing  so.  Even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
who  never  assume  that  an  individual  is  to  cultivate  the 
soil  without  the  aid  at  least  of  a  family,  do  not  pretend 
that  cultivation  on  a  small  scale  is  as  productive  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  bestowed  on  it  as  production 
on  a  large.  What  they  allege  is  that  **  the  magic  of 
property"  gives  the  peasant  proprietor  such  avaricious 
diligence  that  he  is  enabled  by  sheer  excess  of  labor 
to  beat  the  superior  productiveness  of  industry  organ- 
ised on  a  large  scale.  Now  if  we  wish  to  turn  back 
the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  time,  and  teach  men  to  earn 
their  living  by  harder  labor,  then  we  ought  to  advocate 
p>easant  proprietorship;  but  if  we  wish  to  maintain 
the  largest  population  on  the  soil  that  can  be  ade- 
quately maintained  on  it,  we  must  be  content  with  the 
modem  methods  of  division  of  labor  and  mechanical 
appliances. 

Mr.  Mallock's  standard  of  the  limit  of  production  is 
taken  from  Ricardo ;  but  it  is  not  Ricardo's.  Ricardo 
did  not  say,  or  suppose,  that  even  in  his  day  land 
could  be  cultivated  by  isolated  individuals,  or  that  it 
could  be  profitably  cultivated  without  capital.  His 
theory  was  that  land  would  not  be  cultivated  without 
a  normal  profit  on  the  capital  employed  on  it ;  but  that 
it  would  be  cultivated  when  it  paid  that  profit  without 
rent.  Rent,  accordingly,  he  held  to  be  the  margin 
over  the  normal  profit  of  cultivation  ;  for  according  to 
him  rent  was  wholly  differential,  while  profits  at  a 
given  time  were  equal,  and  wages  were  always  merely 
sufficient  to  support  life  and  reproduce  species.  Wages 
were  therefore  incapable  of  reduction,  and  only  rose 
and  fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  necessaries. 
Hence,  according  to  Ricardo,  the  land  last  entered 
upon  paid  an  ordinary  profit,  but  no  rent.  By  some 
mysterious  and  unexplained  process,  however,  as  popu- 
lation grew,  cultivation  was  forced  on  to  poorer  and 
poorer  land,  not  at  the  expense  of  wages,  which  were  irre- 
ducible, nor  of  rent,  which  necessarily  expanded  with  the 
increase  of  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  land ;  but  of  profit.    All  profits,  being  equal,  are 
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according  to  Ricardo  determined  by  the  profit  on  the 
worst  land.  The  limit  of  production  is  reached  when 
profit  is  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining  capital  to 
support  additional  labor.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  bulk  of  all  the  produce  goes  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  land.  The  supply  of  labor  is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  employ  it. 

The  whole  of  this  theory  of  Rent,  Profit,  Wages, 
Cost  and  Limits  of  Production,  is  the  fictitious  product 
of  a  gloomy,  narrow,  and  rigidly  logical  imagination, 
wholly  unversed  in  the  actual  conditions  of  industrial 
organisation. 

Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages  are  not  governed,  ds  Ricardo 
imagined,  by  different  laws,  but  by  one  common  law, 
the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  which  is  completely 
emasculated  and  enervated  by  the  abstract  theories  of 
Ricardo,  and  his  follower,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Rent  is  no  more  wholly  differential  than  profit  or 
wages.  Rent  is  not,  as  Ricardo  defined  it  to  be,  the 
price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  indestructible  powers  of 
the  soil.  The  cultivable  powers  of  the  soil  are  not 
indestructible;  and  the  landlord  is  not,  as  Ricardo 
assumed,  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  soil.  Rent  is  the 
reward  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  owner- 
ship, which  are  as  indispensable  to  an  organised  in- 
dustry as  those  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  division  of  labor  that  these  should 
be  performed  by  a  distinct  class ;  hence  a  positive  rent 
is  as  indispensable  to  permanent  and  remunerative 
cultivation  as  a  positive  profit  and  positive  wages. 

Rent  is  diflferentiated  by  fertility  and  situation. 
Profit  is  also  diflferentiated  by  situation,  and  by  many 
kinds  of  "fertility".  There  cannot  be  equal  profits 
in  two  businesses  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  in  the 
same  locality,  and  on  different  scales.  Extension  of 
production  diminishes  cost,  and  consequently  increases 
profit.  Profits  are  also  differentiated  by  quality,  and 
likewise  by  reputation,  which  often  supplies  for  long 
the  place  of  quality;  and  by  time  of  replacement,  which 
is  largely  a  question  of  opportunity  and  management. 
To  imagine  all  these  things  equal  is,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  the  most  gigantic  blimder  ever  committed 
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in  any  science.  If  it  were  not  for  the  wide  range  of 
differentiation  of  profits  a  commercial  crisis,  which 
always  sweeps  away  the  weaker  houses  affected  by  it, 
would  overthrow  the  whole  organisation  of  industry 
like  a  pack  of  cards.  Wages,  like  profit,  are  differen- 
tiated by  situation,  by  skill,  and  by  reputation ;  the 
last,  as  in  the  case  of  profit,  being  often  the  most 
powerful  element  of  differentiation.  Physical  strength 
is  also  an  element  of  differentiation  in  labor. 

The  limits  of  production  are  not  in  any  sense  those 
assigned  to  them  by  Ricardo ;  nor  are  the  functions  of 
the  various  classes  engaged  in   it  what  he  imagined 
them  to  be.     One  thing  which  characterises  his  theory, 
and  is  still  more  obvious  in  the  developments  of  it  by 
John  Stuart   Mill,  is  the  absence  of  motive  for  the 
actions  ascribed  by  it  to  the  various  functionaries.  The 
landlord  is  not  the  passive  being  who  gives  up  his  land 
rent-free  to  a  tenant  simply  because  it  will  not  yield  a 
rent  over  and  above  the  full  profit  of  cultivation.    Nor 
is  the  limit  of  cultivation  that  of  land  which  will  yield  a 
profit  and  no  rent.     On  this  point  I  have  repeatedly 
asked:  Is  the  land  last  entered  upon  all  of  the  same 
degree  of  productiveness ;  and,  if  not,  is  it  the  least  or 
the  most  productive  that  determines  all  other  profits  ? 
It  is  by  the  activity  of  the  landlord  himself  that  un- 
profitable land  is  cultivated,  and  he  either  cultivates  it 
himself,  or  causes  it  to  be  cultivated,  not  only  without 
a  profit,  but  at   a  loss  to  himself,  in  order  that  by 
cultivation  it  may  be  so  improved  as  to  become  re- 
munerative.    Moreover  there  is  no  such  wooden  wall 
between  rent  and  profit  as  Ricardo  erects.     Rent  and 
profit  are  originally  one ;  and  in  separating  they  do  not 
change  their  nature.      The  share  which   falls  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  respectively  depends  largely  on 
their  respective  bargaining  capacity,  and  still  more  on 
their  relative  position.    A  tenant  with  capital  can  make 
a  better  bargain  than  a   tenant   without  capital.      A 
landlord  who  has  good  land  wants  a  skilful  cultivator, 
and  will  allow  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  get  him. 
The  landlord  who  has  outside  land  has  to  content  him- 
self with  an  outside  cultivator.      He  allows  him   to 
earn  a  profit  as  he  may,  or  perhaps  subsidises  him 
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to  enable  him  to  earn  a  small  profit  so  that  he 
himself  may  profit  by  his  improvements.  The  profit 
of  the  latter  in  no  way  determines  the  profit  of 
the  former,  much  less  the  profit  of  non-agricultural 
producers. 

The  landless  capitalist  or  mercantile  adventurer  who 
organises  industry  for  the  sake  of  profit  acts  precisely 
as  the  landlord.  If  he  has  to  contend  against  already 
organised  industries,  an  obstacle  even  more  formidable 
to  a  beginner  than  a  barren  soil,  he  works  for  years 
without  the  hope  of  a  profit  in  order  to  develop  his 
enterprise  to  the  profit-yielding  point;  and  when  he 
has  done  so  he  goes  on  steadily  trying  to  increase 
the  rate-  of  his  profit  by  every  device  that  may  gain 
him  an  advantage  over  his  rivals  until  his  resources  or 
his  energies  are  exhausted.  So  much  does  acquired 
advantage  avail  in  this  struggle  for  acquiring  further 
advantage,  that,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  if  death  did 
cut  away  the  master  spirits,  half-a-dozen  capitalists 
might  own  the  world ;  but,  death  intervening,  limited 
liability  ends  the  scene.  Such  is  the  equality  of 
profits. 

The  workman  does  likewise.  He  begins,  if  need  be, 
with  no  wages,  and  works  on'  to  the  maintenance- 
earning  point ;  and  then  strives  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  it.  Wages  are  only  surer  than  rent  or  profit 
because  they  are  habitually  advanced  by  the  mercantile 
organiser.  Nobody  seeks  equality  but  he  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  and  the  teachers  of  equality  teach 
a  doctrine  which  neither  they  nor  their  disciples 
practise.* 

Ricardo  deprives  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the  land- 
lord of  all  motive  for  the  actions  he  assigns  to  him. 
Why  should  the  capitalist  content  himself  with  lower 
and  lower  profits  merely  that  laborers  may  get  the 
means  of  maintenance  and  of  renewing  their  species  ? 
He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  assuming  that  rent 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  and  profit  to  fall, 
Ricardo  has  singularly  mistaken  the  value  of  certain 
superficial    tendencies.      Ricardo,   in   fact,   habitually 

^  Everyone  who  talks  of  equality,  whether  m  politics  or  society, 
wants  it  practised  above  but  not  below  him. 
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overlooks  the  fact  that  no  single  tendency  ever  operates 
in  vacuo. 

Agricultural  rent  never  is,  or  can  be,  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil.  As 
industry  becomes  better  organised  and  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  mechanical  aids,  the  ratio  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  agricultural  to  non-agricultural  labor 
continually  diminishes;  and  as  the  ratio  of  labor 
diminishes,  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  raw 
produce  of  agriculture  to  that  of  the  finished  articles 
resulting  from  non-agricultural  labor  diminishes.  Hence, 
although  the  aggregate  value  of  rents  increases,  it  does 
not  necessarily  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
profit  and  wages.  Nothing  can  make  rent  increase 
more  rapidly  than  profit  and  wages  except  an  excessive 
growth  of  population,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  created  by  landlords. 

Even  then,  Ricardo's  assumption  that  rent  will  crush 
out  profit,  or  level  all  wages  to  starvation  point,  is 
absurd.  It  implies  that  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
munity depends  upon  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
remains  after  the  landlords'  share  has  been  abstracted. 
But  the  landlord  neither  consumes  his  own  share  nor 
buries  it  in  pits.  As  already  said,  the  landlord's  share 
is  naturally  only  a  share  of  raw  produce.  If  he  receives 
his  rent  in  gold  it  is  already  converted.  The  farmer 
has  sold  the  landlord's  share  and  converted  it  into  gold, 
naturally  earning  a  profit  on  the  sale.  The  landlord 
does  not  eat  his  bread,  even  from  his  own  wheat,  until 
it  has  been  sold  to  the  miller  and  the  baker,  and  they 
have  earned  profits  and  their  dependents  wages  upon 
it.  All  that  he  consumes,  all  that  he  buys  with  his 
gold,  likewise  passes  through  the  hands  of  producers 
and  laborers,  and  pays  profit  and  wages.  And  the 
landlord  is  a  liberal  payer  of  profit  and  wages.  He  is 
not  boimd  to  the  lowest  prices  in  the  markets.  He 
wants  quality,  and  he  pays  to  get  it.  In  services  as 
well  as  in  commodities  the  landlord  pays  a  superior 
price.  The  domestic  servant  of  the  landlord  is  not 
paid  like  the  domestic  servant  of  the  day-laborer.  The 
capitalist  also  is  a  liberal  payer  both  of  profit  and 
wages.    The  poorest  payers  of  both  are  the  poorest 
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members  of  all  classes.  Hence  to  complain  that  rent 
crushes  out  profit  and  wages  is  like  saying  that  you 
cannot  breathe  because  all  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  in 
the  atmospheric  air. 

The  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  not  determined 
by  the  cost  of  production  on  the  land  last  entered  on, 
which  may  be  altogether  unremunerative.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  of  the  total  production  to  the  total 
demand ;  which  also  determines  what  land  it  will  pay 
to  cultivate. 

Ricardo  has  mistaken  two  movements  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  for  a  permanent  decline  of  profit  below 
the  remunerative  scale.  As  industry  develops,  and  its 
operations  are  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  the  rate 
of  profit  necessary  to  remuneration  diminishes.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  profit,  or  its  aggregate  proportion  to  rent 
or  wages,  diminishes.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  As 
mechanical  appliances  increase,  the  amount  of  capital 
on  which  profit  has  to  be  earned  increases.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  operations  undergone  in 
production  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
article  is  multiplied,  while  the  operations  of  exchange 
are  also  extended,  so  that  whereas  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  organisation  one  or  two  comparatively  thick  layers 
of  profit  may  intervene  between  the  producer  of  raw 
material  and  the  consumer,  at  a  later  there  may  be  six 
or  a  dozen  thinner  layers. 

The  other  movement  which  Ricardo  has  mistaken  for 
a  permanent  decline  of  profit  occurs  at  every  stage  of 
competitive  industry.  Competition  knows  no  way  of 
supplying  a  demand  but  to  saturate  it,  and  as  in- 
dividual competitors  are  incapable  of  calculating  the 
extent  of  the  demand,  it  is  always  periodically  over- 
supplied.  When  this  happens  in  any  trade  profits 
cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  loss.  But  this  lasts  only 
till  the  excess  of  commodities  is  consumed,  and  then 
the  same  process  begins  again. 

The  wants  of  laborers  can  never  reduce  profits  below 
the  paying  margin.  Unless  a  profit  can  be  earned  by 
supplying  these  wants,  no  capitalist  will  willingly 
supply  them.      As  long    as   there  are   wants  to   be 
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supplied,  therefore,  whether  they  are  the  wants  of 
landlords  or  laborers,  an  adequate  profit  will  be  earned 
in  supplying  them,  even  if  in  consequence  they  should 
be  inadequately  supplied.  Nothing  can  bring  profit 
below  the  remunerative  point  but  an  excess  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  an  excess  of  capital;  and  this  excess 
corrects  itself  either  by  a  suspension  of  labor,  or  by  an 
excess  of  consumption,  either  of  which  is  wasteful  and 
unprofitable. 

Hence  Ricardo  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  wants 
of  laborers  ever  raise  wages.  The  only  thing  that 
raises  wages  is  demand  for  labor.  When  demand  fails 
the  surplus  laborers  must  starve.  They  cannot  enjploy 
themselves,  and  they  will  not  be  employed  imless  their 
labor  will  yield  a  profit  to  an  employer.  Wages  are, 
however,  as  already  said,  largely  differentiated  by  skill, 
by  situation,  and  other  advantages,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  laborers  who 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  remuneration.  Even 
the  most  skilled  laborers,  however,  are  subject  to 
periodical  loss  of  employment  through  the  excesses  of 
competition  already  referred  to,  which  also  make  both 
employers  and  laborers  a  prey  to  hordes  of  speculators 
who  waste  the  substance  of  both ;  while,  partly  from 
the  same  cause,  partly  through  their  own  improvidence, 
the  poorest  laborers  are  always  on  the  borders  of 
starvation.  These  are  the  problems  with  which  it  is 
the  business  of  laborers'  unions  e£fectually  to  deal. 
Unfortunately  the  present  policy  of  Trades  Unions 
does  not  deal  even  ineflfectively  with  either  of  them. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  con- 
clusions he  draws  from  the  assumption  of  a  com- 
munity wholly  consisting  of  isolated  individual  laborers, 
or,  at  least,  of  land  wholly  cultivated  by  them.  It 
might  be  shown  that  these  conclusions  do  not  agree 
with  his  hypothesis,  whichever  it  is ;  but  as  in  any  case 
they  would  be  valueless,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  do 
so.     It  remains  only  to  look  at  his  final  conclusions. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Mallock  says,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  worst  soil  except  by 
taking  them  off  the  soil  altogether.  This  is  to  declare 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soil  at  present  culti- 
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.vated  shall  not  be  cultivated  at  all.  This,  he  says,  all 
parties  agree  in  condemning.  He,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  laborers  and  their  leaders  *'  to  refer "  any 
question  of  resisting  a  reduction  of  wages  ''to  the 
standard  of  a  sufficient  income  supplied  by  the  utmost 
income  that  can  be  earned  by  this  class  of  cultivators", 
namely,  the  class  which  cultivates  the  worst  land  indi- 
vidually ;  and  he  says : 

*'  It  is  idle  for  the  labor  leaders,  whose  doctrine  is  the 
equality  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  to  pretend  that  men  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  a  humane  condition  on  incomes 
which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  incomes  earned  by 
thousands  of  their  fellow  laborers.  These  incomes,'*  he  says, 
'*half  the  agitators  of  the  country  have  virtually  declared 
to  be  sufficient  by  denouncing  those  who  would  drive  these 
men  o£f  the  soil.** 

We  now  know  who  "we"  are.  Mr.  Mallock,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  those  who  are  on  the  margin  of  civilisa- 
tion to  decide  how  low  they  shall  descend,  decides  it 
for  them  by  such  authorities  as  it  pleases  him  in  his 
wisdom  to  appoint.  These  are  "all  parties  ",  "  half  the 
agitators  of  the  country,"  and  "the  labor  leaders". 
Those  who  advocate  small  cultivation  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  make  the  cultivators  more  prosperous 
than  large  cultivation  will  do.  Does  Mr.  Mallock 
believe  this  ?  Does  he  believe  that  all  kinds  of  labor 
are  equal  7  If  not,  why  does  he  offer  these  beliefs  as 
arguments  to  his  readers  ? 

The  standard  Mr.  Mallock  offers  to  town  laborers 
and  miners  has  no  existence ;  and  the  actual  wages 
of  agricultural  laborers  only  concern  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  likely  to  cause  these  laborers  to  compete  with 
them;  and  that  depends  on  a  good  deal  more  than 
wages,  so  that  agricultural  wages  are  no  standard  for 
town  or  mining  industry. 

But  in  what  interest  does  Mr.  Mallock  urge  laborers 
of  any  kind  to  be  content  with  such  wages  as  he,  or  his 
authorities,  may  think  sufficient  for  them  ?  Is  it  in  the 
interest  of  increase  of  population  ?  Or  is  it  in  order 
that  the  land  may  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  ?  If 
any  external  advice  is  to  be  offered  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  population  to  those  the  sufficiency  of  whose 
maintenance  is  at  least  doubtful,  it  certainly  ought  to 
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be  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
Mr.  Mallock  tenders.  Why  should  land  be  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake  ?  It  certainly  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  any  community  that  all  land  should  be  cultivated  at 
all,  or  that  any  should  be  cultivated  beyond  the  point 
that  will  adequately  remunerate  all  the  labor  bestowed 
on  it.  This,  as  I  have  shown,  the  present  organisa- 
tion provides  for.  It  is  the  interest  of  a  community 
that  much  land,  especially  of  the  poorer  kind,  should 
be  reserved  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

The  real  problem  of  labor,  Mr.  Mallock  does  not 
touch  at  all.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its 
existence. 

Robert  Scott  Moffat. 
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THE     HIGHER     CRITICISM     AND     THE 
VERDICT   OF   THE    MONUMENTS. 


A  YEAR  or  two  ago  Prof.  Sayce  came  forward  at  the 
Church  Congress  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
the  "  Higher  Criticism  " ;  asserting  that  the  evidence 
of  archaeology  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  critics.  As  a  sequel,  we  now  have  a  bulky 
volume  of  some  five  hundred  pages  entitled  "The 
*  Higher  Criticism '  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
ments ",  "  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Tract 
Committee"  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  In  some  respects,  the  rev.  professor  is 
a  very  Balaam.  The  Tract  Committee  feels  itself 
compelled  to  attach  a  minor  preface  of  its  own  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  members  "  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
in  publishing  this  work,  which  throws  so  valuable  a 
light  on  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  do  not  com- 
mit the  Society  to  an  agreement  with  all  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it.  The  Author  alone  is  responsible  for 
them.**  As  a  result  of  the  "Verdict  of  the  Monuments'* 
Daniel  is  demolished,  and  Esther  disestablished ;  while 
the  points  which  Prof.  Sayce  seeks  to  prove  for  the 
orthodox  position  are  of  the  weakest  and  most  un- 
tenable character. 

Prefaces  are  seldom  read ;  but  the  preface  of  the 
work  under  consideration  should  be  specially  noted 
in  connexion  with  the  controversy  on  Dr.  Chaplin's 
Samaritan  Weight,  which  went  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
Academy  during  October,  November,  and  December, 
1893.  Prof.  Sayce  girds  at  the  higher  critics  as 
follows : — 

'*  A  t3rpical  example  of  the  *  critical'  method  has  just  been 
brought  under  my  observation.  Dr.  Chaplin  has  in  his 
possession  a  small  haematite  weight  found  on  the  site  of 
Samaria  and  inscribed  with  letters  of  the  eighth  cencury  B.C. 
The  letters  are  very  clear,  though  one  of  the  two  lines  of 
which  they  consist  is  somewhat  worn.  Dr.  Neubauer  and 
myself  found  that  one  of  the  words  occurring  in  them  is 
sh(e)i  *of*.     The  'critics',  however,  had  determined  that 
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this  was  a  word  of  late  date,  and  had  used  it  as  an  argument 
for  denyia^  the  early  date  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  Conse- 
qnently  it  became  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  archaeological 
evidence  which  had  so  inconveniently  turned  up.  First  of 
all  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  was  denied,  and  when 
this  argument  failed  it  was  asserted  that  the  reading  given 
by  Dr.  Neubauer  and  myself  was  false.  The  assertion  was 
based  on  an  imperfectly-executed  cast  in  which  the  letters  of 
the  word  shd — the  first  of  which  happens  to  be  a  good  deal 
rubbed — are  only  partially  reproduced.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  before  denying  the  reading  of  those  who  had 
handled  the  original  stone,  the  '  critics '  would  at  least  have 
waited  until  they  could  have  seen  the  weight  itself.  But  such 
a  procedure  is  not  in  accordance  with  *  the  critical  method ', 
and  so  shel  and  the  Song  of  Songs  are  alike  pronounced  to 
be  post-Exilic.*' 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Sayce  to  the  above  eflfect  appeared 
also  in  the  Academy  of  the  21st  October,  1893.  It  may 
be  explained  that  the  weight  in  question  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
1890.  It  is  a  small  spindle-shaped  object  of  haematite, 
and  bears  two  lines  of  inscription  in  Old  Hebrew  or 
Phenician  characters.  Line  i  is  very  carefully  cut, 
but  is  much  worn.  Line  2  is  carelespV  cut,  and  is 
quite  fresh.  The  two  lines  are  reversed  in  regard  to 
each  other;  »./.,  one  is  upside  down,  compared  with 
the  other.  Dr.  Neubauer,  nevertheless,  proposes  to 
read  both  lines  as  successive.     He  makes  them 

Line  i,  78^  J^i^  =  quarter  of 
n  2,  a5f3  ^n  =  quarter  netseg 
Thus  "  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  netseg  " ;  but  what  a 
netseg  is  no  Hebraist  has  yet  been  able  to  explain. 
Prof.  Sayce  supposes  it  to  mean  ''  a  standard  weight  "• 
On  the  28th  October,  1893,  Canon  Driver  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Academy  pointing  out  that  the  communication  of 
Prof.  Sayce  was  most  unjust ;  Prof.  Edward  Kdnig, 
who  was  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  being 
*'  one  of  the  most  honest,  exact,  and  painstaking  of 
men  ".  Prof.  Konig  obtained  a  cast  of  the  weight  in 
question  from  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in 
London,  and  submitted  it  to  Prof.  Euting,  the  eminent 
German  orientalist,  who  was  not  a  Biblical  critic. 
Canon  Driver  concludes: 

«*  I  cannot  imagine  why  Prof.  Sayce  could  not  have  written 
to  say  simply  (if  the  facts  so  required  it)  that  the  two  German 
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scholars  had  siisread  the  inscription  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  supplied  with  an  imperfect  copy,  instead  of 
gratuitously  employing  the  occasion  for  indulging  in  acri- 
monious taunts,  and  baseless  insinuations." 

In  the  Academy  of  the  4th  November,  1893,  Prof. 
Kdnig  explains  the  steps  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  the  cast  of  the  weight ;  and  Dr.  Chaplin,  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  weight,  expresses  his  surprise  that 
Prof.  Sayce  should  assert  that  a  cast  provided  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  an  imperfect  one,  and 
announces  that  he  has  sent  the  original  stone  and  two 
casts  to  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  for  his  opinion. 
The  latter,  after  devoting  two  days  to  the  examination 
of  the  original  and  casts,  in  different  lights,  and  with 
dififerent  lenses,  made  an  elaborate  report,  which  may 
be  read  in  the  Academy  of  the  18th  November,  1893. 
He  agrees  with  Profs.  Euting  and  Kdnig  that  Line  i 
does  not  contain  the  particle  shelj  and  no  such  word 
was  ever  engraved  there.  The  marks  are  not  the  two 
letters  '^gf  as  read  by  Sayce  and  Neubauer,  but  three 
Phenician  arithmetical  signs.  Line  2,  as  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Euting,  is  really  tVj^3  ^Y\  [gimel  and  fe 
l)eing  very  similar  in  the  Phenician  character]  and  it 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  the  Arabic  for  "quarter 
half*'.  Arabic  words  in  the  Phenician  character  are 
an  undoubted  forgery,  and  this  second  line  must  there- 
fore have  been  added  by  a  Syrian  fabricator  of  anti- 
quities to  the  original  weight,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  not  disputed.  The  lettering  of  the  weight,  however, 
cannot  be  assigned  to  an  eighth  century  date,  as  it  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Maccabean  coins  of 
the  second  century  B.C. 

To  all  this  Prof.  Sayce  makes  no  reply,  but  merely 
says  in  the  Academy  of  the  23rd  December,  1893,  that 
the  controversy  had  followed  the  course  he  expected. 
The  Higher  Criticism  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
hypothetical  readings  of  doubtful  and  forged  inscrip- 
tions. 

So  much  for  the  Samaritan  weight.  The  points 
relied  upon  by  Prof.  Sayce  in  his  new  book  are  just 
as  trivial,  and  just  as  unsatisfactory.  Not  that  there 
is  anything  novel  in  his  style  of  treatment  of  the  sub- 
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ject ;  for  it  is  simply  a  re-presentation  of  divers  of  his 
previous  utterances/  At  one  time  the  Rev.  Professor 
had  quite  a  creditable  reputation  for  abandoning  his 
own  theories  when  they  were  proved  wrong ;  but  lately 
he  has  not  lived  up  to  his  early  promise.  He  still  sees 
imaginary  resemblances  between  Abdi-Khiba,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  tablets  of  Tell-el- Amarna, 
and  the  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  whole  of  this  theory  turns  upon  a  single  sentence  : 
one  may  say  a  single  expression.  Abdi-Khiba  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his  suzerain  the  King  of  Egypt,  "  Neither 
my  father  nor  my  mother,  but  the  arm'  of  the  mighty 
king,  established  me  in  the  house  of  my  father  ".  Prof. 
Sayce  immediately  claims  that  the  ''mighty  king"  must 
be  the  title  of  the  God  of  Jerusalem ;  he  also  assumes 
that  Abdi-Khiba  was  the  priest  of  that  deity ;  and  he 
then  says :  <'  In  all  this  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
language  used  of  Melchizedek.  Melchizedek,  too,  was 
'without  father,  without  mother,'  and  like  Ebed-tob' 
he  was  at  once  priest  and  king."  As,  however,  all 
other  Assyriologists  understand  the  "  mighty  king  "  to 
be  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  appears  also  by  the  context 
of  the  letters,  they  do  not  allow  this  wonderful  "ex- 
planation". It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Abdi- 
Khiba  does  not  claim  that  he  was  without  father  and 
without  mother,  as  Prof.  Sayce  seems  to  think;  nor 
is  it  requisite  to  remark  that  the  extraordinary  position 
of  Melchizedek  was  imknown  to  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  would  have  remained  hidden  from  the 
world  had  it  not  been  recorded  by  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  either  possessed  a 
vein  of  inventiveness  or  had  access  to  documents  that 
were  unavailable  to  his  contemporary  Josephus. 

Prof.  Sayce  devotes  a  chapter  to  proving  "  the 
antiquity  of  oriental  literature ",  a  somewhat  unneces- 
sary task,  for  surely  he  does  not  wish  us  to  under- 
stand that  any  modern  Biblical  critic  denies  it.  He 
argues  that  the  art  of  writing  was  widely  known  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  that  the  Canaanites  were  a 

^  Prof.  Sayce  prefers  to  interpret  "  oracle  ". 

'  Prof.  Sayce  prefers  to  write  Ebed-tob  instead  of  Abdi-Khiba. 
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literary  people;  that  the  Israelites  destroyed  towns 
called  Kiryath-sepher  =  the  city  of  the  book,  and 
Kiryath-sannah  =  the  city  of  instruction ;  and  that  the 
Israelites  succeeded  to  the  culture  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  could  have  consulted  the  libraries  and  archives  of 
the  latter  when  writing  their  own  history.  This  is  all 
very  likely,  but  the  rev.  professor  omits  to  show  that 
the  early  historical  books  of  the  Hebrews  bear  any 
traces  of  having  been  compiled  from  authentic  early 
records.  The  history  of  his  own  country  might  have 
shown  him  that  a  nation  might  have  all  the  advan- 
tages he  enumerates,  and  yet  their  early  history  be  a 
blank.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  on  their  invasion  of  Britain, 
possessed  a  system  of  writing  called  Runic.  The  British, 
whom  they  dispossessed,  had  Latin  literary  records; 
and  we  know  from  scattered  monuments  that  they 
wrote  their  own  language  in  debased  Roman  uncials, 
and  in  the  mysterious  Ogham  character.  But  with  all 
this  reading  and  writing,  the  early  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  a  blank,  blurred  with  legends  of  Hengist, 
Horsa,  Vortigern,  King  Arthur,  and  other  personages, 
whom  the  sober  historian  is  compelled  to  label  fabulous. 
No  one  sits  down  to  write  that  early  English  history 
must  be  indubitable  fact  because  the  Anglo-Saxon 
authots  could  have  consulted  the  libraries  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Such  ludicrous  assertions  are  only 
made  when  Jewish  history  is  called  in  question. 

When  Abraham  is  mentioned,  our  old  friend  "  Eri- 
Aku"  is,  of  course,  put  forward.  This  individual  is 
always  Rim-Agu  when  Assyriologists  write  for  the 
benefit  of  the  learned  world ;  but  when  they  compose 
books  for  the  Sunday  School  the  misreadings  of  Prof. 
Lenormant  are  preferred.  Prof.  Sayce,  however,  denies 
all  identifications  of  the  other  eastern  potentates  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Siddim. 

Prof.  Sayce  talks  largely  about  the  tablets  of  Tell- 
el-Amama ;  but  utterly  fails  to  show  that  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  should  have  gone 
to  Major  Conder,  who  is  ready  to  assert  that  these 
tablets  contain  the  names  of  the  kings  given  in  the 
bocik  of  Joshua.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  Major's 
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interpretations  are  regarded  with  contempt  by  Assjrri- 
ologists,  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
cuneiform  syllabary  will  convince  anyone  that  Mr. 
Conder's  readings  are  simply  impossible. 

As  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Genesis 
that  are  asserted  to  be  Egyptian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayce 
devotes  two  pages  to  saying  that  the  etymologies 
proposed  by  Egyptologists  are  mere  guesses.  But 
unfortunately  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
a  guess  of  his  own  upon  Genesis  xli,  43.  *'  An 
Egyptian  etymology  has  been  sought  in  vain  for  the 
word  Ahtek^  which  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
*bow  the  knee',  and  the  hieroglyphic  dictionary  has 
been  tortured  to  no  purpose  to  find  terms  into  which 
it  could  be  resolved."  The  Professor  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  word  is  Akkadian  ;  and  that  the  term 
Ahrih^  or  seer,  travelled  a  thousand  miles  from  its 
home  to  be  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  people,  who 
caUed  Joseph  an  Ahrihy  instead  of  using  one  of  their 
native  words  meaning  seer.  We  have  a  chapter  on 
"The  Egyptian  Tutelage  of  Israel",  but  as  the  rev. 
professor  admits  that  the  Israelites  learned  nothing 
from  the  Egyptians,  the  tutelage  appears  to  have  been 
a  failure ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  **  With  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt  the  Israelites  left  everything  that  was  dis- 
tinctively Egyptian  behind  them  *'. 

Prof.  Sayce  floimders  very  much  when  he  comes  to 
the  reign  of  Rameses  III.  This  Egyptian  king  records 
that  various  nations  in  Asia  Minor  marched  their 
united  armies  through  Palestine,  and  were  defeated 
by  him  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  king  then 
1^  the  Egyptian  armies  into  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Aleppo  and  Carchemish,  and  appears  to  have  reduced 
it.  Prof.  Kuenen,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
"  Higher  Critics ",  has  brought  forward  these  inscrip- 
tions as  a  proof  that  the  Israelites  were  not  in  Palestine 
at  that  date  (about  1270  B.C.).  Prof.  Sayce  says 
nothing  about  Kuenen,  possibly  for  fear  of  admitting 
that  the  **  Higher  Criticism "  sometimes  knew  some- 
thing of  archaeology.  He  suggests  that  the  Egyptian 
forces  marched  along  by  the  sea-coast,  and  avoided  the 
larger    Syrian   cities.      In    other  words,   he    accuses 
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Rameses,  on  no  authority  whatever,  of  being  so  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  military  science  as  to  commit  the 
strategic  mistake  of  rushing  rashly  forward  into  a 
hostile  country  without  taking  the  trouble  to  secure 
his  flanks  and  rear  from  attack,  and  leaving  his  com- 
munications with  Egypt  at  the  mercy  of  any  Pales- 
tinian kinglet.  As,  however,  Mr.  Sayce  admits  a  few 
lines  further  on  that  the  Egyptian  king  conquered 
among  other  places  Edom,  Moab,  and  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  territory  of  Judah,  we  can  only 
ask  with  Prof.  Kuenen  :  How  did  it  happen  that  these 
extensive  wars  could  be  waged  in  Jewish  lands  without 
the  Egyptians  naming  the  Jews ;  and  without  the  Jews 
being  aware  that  their  territory  was  being  annexed  by 
the  Egyptians  ? 

'After  about  400  pages  of  confident  assertions  based 
upon  the  slightest  evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence  at  all, 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce  at  last  arrives  at  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  when  monumental  evidence  becomes 
available  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Jewish  history. 
Then,  of  course,  his  admissions  begin,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  his  readers  not  to  expect  too  high  a 
standard  of  historical  statement  from  the  Jewish 
writers.  Naturally,  if  the  Hebrew  literature  had  no 
other  pretensions  made  for  it  than  that  it  was  mere 
oriental  history,  we  would  willingly  concede  all  this. 
But  in  view  of  the  claims  made  by  theologians,  it  is  fatal 
for  the  Professor  to  concede  that  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  admitted  to  be  frequently  in  error  when  it  can 
be  brought  into  the  focus  of  authentic  history.  Mr. 
Sayce  gives  us  a  table  of  dates  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Jewish  chronology  is  all  wrong;  but  is  careful  to 
remark  that  the  "higher  critic"  was  not  the  first  per- 
son to  find  out  that  the  Jewish  chronological  scheme  was 
inaccurate.  He  also  admits,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Moabite  stone,  that  the  Book  of  Kings  does  not  cor- 
rectly detail  the  revolt  of  King  Mesha.  "  The  assertion 
of  the  Biblical  writer  that  Mesha  did  not  rebel  until 
after  Ahab  was  dead  cannot  be  strictly  correct.  The 
first  Successes  of  Moab  were  gained  while  Ahab  was 
still  pn  the  throne."  Thus  2  Kings  i,  i,  and  iii,  5,  are 
falsehoods.      But  Prof.  Sayce  says  (p.  419):    "The 
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existence  of  such  inaccuracies  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
is  the  best  proof  we  can  have  of  its  conformity  with 
other  historical  writings."  But  his  employers,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  do  not 
want  him  to  prove  that.  It  is  the  <'  higher  criticism  *' 
which  takes  that  position. 

The  book  goes  over  the  old  familiar  ground.  Prof. 
Sayce  tells  us  that  the  Ass3n:ian  inscriptions  relate 
many  things  which  the  Hebrew  historians  have  sup- 
pressed or  recounted  dififerently,  and  he  informs  us  that 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  were  never  carried  en  masu  into 
captivity.  He,  of  course,  attempts  to  defend  the  Jewish 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib ; 
but  has  to  admit  a  variety  of  corrections  in  date,  order 
of  narrative,  etc.,  etc.    We  are  told  that 

'*It  is  not  probable  that  the  number  of  the  dead  in  the 
Assyrian  camp  could  have  been  so  large  as  185,000.  Apart 
firom  the  fact  that  the  number  is  a  round  one,  or  the  diffi- 
cullv  of  ascertaining  how  many  persons  had  actually  died, 
an  Ass3rrian  army  did  not  contain  so  many  men.  Wherever 
we  have  any  clue  to  the  size  of  it,  we  find  that  it  was  com- 
paratively small." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Shalmaneser  II  collected 
together  an  army  120,000  strong,  he  was  so  proud  of 
the  feat  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of  special  record, 
and  remarked  that  none  of  the  monarchs  who  had 
preceded  him  had  ever  commanded  so  large  a  force. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Assyrians  with  their  armies 
of  100,000  to  120,000  men  were  able  to  overpower  every 
antagonist,  singly  or  in  combination,  that  attempted  to 
resist  them,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  reckless 
figures  which  are  given  in  the  Jewish  books;  for  the 
Assyrian  forces  with  their  paltry  thousands  would  never 
liave  been  able  to  withstand  for  an  hour  the  armies  of 
Pekah  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  6),  who  slew  120,000  valiant 
men  in  one  day,  or  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  13),  who 
commanded  307,500  men,  or  of  Amaziah  (2  Chron. 
*3^>  5i  6),  who  assembled  300,000  native  troops 
and  100,000  mercenaries;  not  to  mention  the  other 
Jewish  princelings  who  are  gravely  recorded  to  have 
possessed  as  many  soldiers  as  Herodotus  has  credited 
to  Xerxes. 
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For  the  Book  of  Chronicles  Prof.  Sayce  attempts 
some  feeble  verifications.  We,  of  course,  have  the 
usual  reference  to  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11,  where  the  As- 
syrians took  Manasseh  to  Babylon.  The  "Higher 
Critics"  (names  not  mentioned)  had  objected  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  taken  to  Nineveh ;  but  Assyriology 
had  shown  that  the  then  king  of  Assyria  also  ruled 
over  Babylon,  and  the  monarch  "  probably "  visited 
the  Babylonian  capital.  Apologists  always  argue  as 
though  this  text  asserted  that  Manasseh  was  taken 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  at  Babylon,  whereas  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  merely  says  he  was  imprisoned 
there,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Mr.  Sayce  also 
attempts  to  equate  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chron.  xiv, 
9-12)  with  Osorkon  II ;  although  he  admits  that  there 
were  no  Ethiopians  in  Egypt  at  this  period,  that  Zerah 
was  a  common  Hebrew  name,  that  the  figures  stated 
are  impossible,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  Books  of 
Kipgs  knew  nothing  of  this  momentous  victory,  which 
is  the  only  one  ever  asserted  to  have  been  gained  by 
Jews  over  the  Egyptians. 

When,  however,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayce  comes  to  the 
narratives  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  totally  refutes 
them.  They  do  not  relate  to  periods  of  which  we  have 
only  a  few  scattered  monuments  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cance. They  are  illumined  by  the  full  light  of  history, 
and  are  therefore  indefensible.  The  rev.  author's 
statements  have  alarmed  the  "Tract  Committee", 
which  appends  a  note  saying  "  It  is  but  right  to  note 
here  that  some  of  Professor  Sayce's  views  on  the  Book 
of  Daniel  are  not  shared  by  other  authorities".  But 
though  they  protest,  they  still  publish  ;  which  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  is  no  longer  "  infidels  "  that  deny  the 
authenticity  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  but  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  who  are  specially  commissioned 
to  buttress  the  Bible ;  and  Societies  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  circulate  these  denials.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Sayce  tells  us  on  pages  532  and  533  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  the  Great ;  that  Belte- 
shazzar  and  Abed-nego  are  not  Babylonian  names;  and 
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that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Ashpenaz  and  Arioch  never 
existed  in  the  Babylonian  language.  We  are  also 
informed  that  Belshazzar  and  Darius  the  Mede  cannot 
have  been  kings  of  Babylon;  that  Nabonidus  (who  is 
unknown  to  the  Book  of  Daniel)  was  the  last  Baby- 
lonian king;  and  that  there  was  no  bloodshed  at  the 
capture  of  Babylon.  The  cuneiform  contract  tablets 
show  that  there  was  no  interruption  of  business  or 
religion.  "It  is  clear  that  the  transference  of  power 
from  Nabonidos  to  Cyrus  must  have  been  a  peaceful 
one,  so  far  as  the  commercial  community  was  con- 
cerned." •*  The  scribes  and  merchants  of  Babylon 
know  nothing  either  of  a  king  Belshazzar  or  of  Darius 
the  Mede." 

The  Book  of  Esther  shares  the  same  fate,  and 
Prof.  Sayce  calmly  borrows  the  conclusions  of  the 
"  Higher  Criticism  "  without  acknowledgment.  He 
condemns  the  work  as  a  historical  romance,  of  the 
same  school  as  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  writer 
Ctesias.  A  Jewess  could  never  have  become  the  queen 
of  a  Persian  king,  for  the  monarch  was  compelled  by 
law  to  find  his  wife  among  the  seven  chief  Persian 
houses.  Every  incident  in  the  book  is  incredible,  and 
the  work  could  only  have  been  penned  when  Persian 
history  had  become  a  dim  recollection  of  the  wondrous 
past.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  author 
had  a  vague  knowledge  of  a  few  ancient  proper 
names. 

«Of  the  three  capitals  of  the  empire,  Shushan  or  Susa 
was  the  one  in  which  Abasuerus  was  holding  his  court  at 
the  time  when  the  book  opens.  The  names  of  those  about 
him,  as  far  as  they  can  he  interpreted^  are  all  Persian,  with  two 
exceptions.  The  names  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  are  Baby- 
lonian in  origin.  Mordecai  is  the  Babylonian  MardukA 
'  devoted  to  Merodach ' ;  Esther  is  Istar,  the  name  of  the 
great  Babylonian  Goddess,  who  became  Ashtoreth  in  the 
West  ....  The  woman  Esther  can  have  had  no  existence 
save  in  the  imagination  of  a  Jewish  writer,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  Hadassah  with  the  old  Babylonian  Goddess,  Istar, 
woold  have  been  the  work  of  an  age  which  had  forgottem 
who  Istar  was.  At  any  rate,  whatever  be  the  view  we  adopt, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoia  the  conclusion  that  a  Jewish  author 
who  made  Mordecai  and  Esther  the  hero  and  heroine  of  his 
story  could  not  have  had  a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  these 
names  actually  meant.  They  must  have  come  to  him  through 
the  mist  of  antiquity,  it  may  be  through  oral  tradition,  and 
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of  the  Babylonian  language  he  himself  could  have  known 
nothing.** 

Thus  the  "  Verdict  of  the  Monuments "  is  adverse  to 
theological  pretensions  whenever  the  monuments  are 
sufficiently  copious  to  enable  a  serious  comparison  to 
be  made  between  them  and  Jewish  history. 

Chilpbric. 
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PROGRESS 


If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  creed  it  is  sum- 
marised in  the  word  Progress.  Progress  is  the  new 
orthodoxy.  On  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  validity  of  the  moral  law, 
society,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  public-house 
bar,  encourages  free  discussion.  But  to  approach  the 
question  of  progress  is  to  tread  upon  holier  ground. 
A  doubt  proYokes  discomfort,  a  denial  irritation  and 
disgust.  The  objector  is  dismissed  to  the  Siberian 
plains  of  moral  disapprobation;  there  must  be  some* 
thing  wrong  with  him  somewhere — ^the  head,  the  liver, 
or  more  probably  the  heart.  He  is  cynical,  morbid, 
frivolous — in  a  word,  unorthodox.  It  is  not  merely  an  in* 
tellectual  idea  that  he  has  denied :  it  is  a  moral  postulate. 
**  No  progress,  no  action,*'  is  his  opponents'  instinctive 
creed,  and  no  action  no  virtue  its  first  corollary.  The 
righteous  zeal  of  the  Radical  against  the  Tory  of  his 
fluid  and  gigantesque  imagination  is  prompted  not 
merely  by  a  difiference  of  opinion,  but  by  a  profounder 
difiference  of  faith ;  it  is  the  Catholic  protesting  against 
the  Infidel,  De  Maistre  against  Voltaire.  The  Radical 
will  move  moimtains,  the  Tory  at  best  be  a  mountain 
to  be  removed,  at  worst,  to  his  greater  damnation,  one 
that  is  irremovable.  The  Church  confronts  heresy; 
orthodoxy,  negation.  The  controversy  is  not  of  the 
study,  but  of  the  market  place.  **  Who  is  on  my  side  ? 
who  ?  "  is  the  cry,  not  **  where  and  what  is  the  truth  ?  ". 
The  adherents  of  progress  are  a  party,  not  a  philosophic 
sect ;  they  have  migrated  from  academic  shades  to  the 
hall  of  the  London  County  Council. 

If  this  be  true,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  approach  the 
question  philosophically.  It  would  hardly  be  possible, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  desired,  to  destroy  the  belief  in 
progress;  a  direct  disproof  would  hardly  suffice,  still  less 
a  mere  demonstration  of  the  absence  of  proof.  There 
is,  however,  one  service  which  philosophy  may  at  least 
attempt,  and  which  can  hardly  be  ungrateful  even  to 
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the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  &ith — ^that  is,  to 
give  a  clear  definition  of  what  he  really  means  by  his 
creed,  and  to  elicit  the  supplementary  postulates  which 
that  primary  postulate  involves.  For  though  it  is 
possible  to  believe  in  progress  without  any  particular 
reason,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  the  logical  impli- 
cations of  the  belief;  and  these  are  of  so  much  greater 
interest  than  jthe  abstract  doctrine  itself  as  to  justify 
even  an  imperfect  attempt  to  bring  them  clearly  to 
light. 

What,  then,  is  tiieant  by  progress  ?  This  must  be 
our  first  question,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  answer  it 
our  only  guide  is  the  current  usage  of  the  word.  We 
are  content  for  the  moment,  not  with  the  truth,  but 
.with  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth.  What  do  Smith 
and  Jones  mean  when  they  talk  about  progress  ?  That 
is  the  immediate  problem  ;  and  every  statement  offered 
in  elucidation  is  nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  the 
experience  of  Smith  and  Jones.  Such  statements  will 
necessarily  assume  a  certain  appearance  of  dogmatism ; 
it  is  not,  however,  as  dogma  that  they  are  advanced, 
but  as  appeals  to  fact ;  and  it  is  premised  throughout 
that  they  stand  or  fall  by  their  conformity  to  actual 
usage. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  conception  of  progress 
appears  to  involve  the  conception  of  necessity  ;  pro- 
gress, in  fact,  is  conceived  not  only  as  change  in  a 
particular  direction,  but  further,  as  change  involved 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world.  The  adherent  of 
progress  does  not  merely  assert  that  he  has  concluded, 
on  empirical  groimds,  that  during  a  certain  period  in 
the  past  the  world  appears  to  have  advanced,  and 
that  it  seems  probable  it  may  continue  to  advance  for 
a  certain  period  in  the  future.  The  frigid  caution  of 
such  a  statement  is  repulsive  to  the  true  believer. 
That  which  gives  him  his  vitality,  his  force,  his 
proselytising  enthusiasm,  is  something  very  diflferent 
from  this  dubious  result  of  a  laborious  calculation  of 
probabilities.  Somewhere  or  other  he  has  made  a 
jump  from  the  complexity  of  facts  to  the  law.  He 
believes  it  is  the  nature  of  the  world  to  progress, 
either  by  virtue  of  an  edict  of  God,  or  by  virtue  of  its 
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own  inherent  energy.  He,  the  believer  in  progress,  is 
on  the  side  of  fate;  in  him  works  all  the  past,  with 
him  all  the  present:  events  are  not  merely  caused, 
they  are  necessarily  directed  towards  an  end;  and 
that  end  it  is  his  privilege  and  his  power  to  have 
approved  if  not  to  have  divined.  Unless  such  are  in 
fact  the  implications  of  the  idea,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  its  effects.  A  tentative  and  avowedly 
subjective  deduction  from  infinitely  complex  phe- 
nomena would  never  have  evoked  the  enthusiasm 
which  centres  about  the  conception  of  progress.  A 
theory  must  be  transformed  to  a  dogma  before  it 
begins  to  work  as  a  faith ;  and  it  is  as  a  faith  that 
progress  has  over-run  and  over-mastered  the  world. 
What  is  the  root  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Condorcet,  of 
Mazzini,  or  of  Mr.  Stead  ?  Why  do  the  Radical  clubs 
rejoice,  and  the  Socialists  clap  their  hands?  Is  it 
because  they  have  conceived  a  dubious  hope  based 
on  an  imperfect  analysis  that  the  world  is  already  a 
little  better  than  it  was,  and  may  become  a  little 
better  still  ?  No  J  it  is  because  they  believe,  no 
matter,  for  the  moment,  why  or  how,  that  the  spirit 
they  feel  as  the  impulse  to  reform  is  the  law  and 
essence  of  the  world;  that  they  are  the  Diadochi  of 
nature,  the  inheritors  and  continuers  of  her  work,  and 
their  conscious  efforts  the  exponent  and  key  to  what 
is  misread  as  the  indifference  of  her  laws.  Latent,  if 
not  expressed,  is  the  idea  that  sociology  is]][implicit  in 
physics,  and  that  the  laws  of  motion  are  a  lower  form 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

It  will  be  objected  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  word 
is  used  in  a  sense  less  extended  than  this ;  that  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  for  example,  who  may  be  taken  as  the 
prophet  of  the  soberer  judgments  of  science,  implies  no 
more  by  "progress"  than  the  probability,  empirically 
deduced,  that  over  a  given  period  the  efforts  of  man- 
kind may  be  able  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  But  the  position  adopted  by  Professor 
Huxley  is  not  that  of  the  man  in  the  street,  any  more 
than  it  is  that  of  Turgot,  or  of  Condorcet,  or  of  St. 
Simon,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of  Comte.  And  if  it  is 
legitimate — as  it  surely  is — to  take  the  definition  of  a 
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term  from  the  works  of  its  original  exponents  and 
from  the  implications  it  carries  in  common  speech,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Professor  Huxley,  though  he 
uses  the  word,  does  not  really  believe  in  the  doctrine, 
and  is  no  more  an  adherent  of  progress  than  he  is  an 
adherent  of  Hegel  or  Comte. 

It  would  seem,  then,  if  this  analysis  be  correct,  that 
the  doctrine  of  progress  implies  an  absolute,  not  merely 
a  tentative  and  empirical,  judgment  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  world.  The  next  question  that  arises  is  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  of  that  tendency.  What  is 
the  goal  supposed  to  be  towards  which  the  world  is 
moving  ?  It  seems  obvious  to  reply,  in  general  terms, 
the  satisfaction  of  human  desire ;  and  such  an  answer 
might  have  been  given  at  once,  without  further  scruple, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  suggested  a 
totally  diflferent  view.  In  an  essay  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  1858,  he  warns  us  against  the  error  of  defining 
Progress  as  a  tendency  to  heighten  human  happiness; 
on  the  contrary,  he  says,  it  must  be  considered  alto- 
gether **  apart  from  our  interests  *'.  Progress  is  simply 
another  name  for  the  direction  of  change  in  nature,  a 
direction  which  he  describes  by  the  formula  <*  trans- 
formation of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous  ", 
or,  more  accurately,  "  of  an  indefinite  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity".  This 
simple  account  of  the  process  of  nature,  as  it  reveals 
itself  to  science,  we  may  accept  for  the  moment  on 
Mr.  Spencer's  authority.  But  why  call  it  progress? 
Why  not  simply  change  ?  Clearly  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  two  terms ;  what,  then,  is  the  distinction  ? 
Only  one  answer  can  be  given  by  anyone  who  is 
cognisant  of  the  usage  of  words.  Progress  implies  not 
merely  change,  but  change  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal ; 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  is  conceived  as  better, 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first.  But  such  words  as 
**  good  ",  "satisfactory  ",  have  no  meaning  at  all  except 
in  relation  to  human  desire.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
agree  to  call  the  tendency  of  nature  progress,  it  must 
be  because  we  have  previously  proved  that  the  tendency 
of  nature  is  towards  good.  Nature  might  become  as 
coherent,  as  definite  and  as  heterogeneous  as  she  liked, 
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but  unless  we  were  convinced  that  these  particular 
characteristics  were  more  desirable  than  their  opposites 
we  should  refuse  to  dignify  her  fatuous  procedure  by 
so  fine  a  name  as  Progress.  This  indeed  is  a  con- 
clusion from  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  can  hardly 
escape,  for  it  is  the  object  of  his  whole  system  to  show 
that  nature  tends  towards  good ;  and  even  in  the  essay 
to  which  we  have  referred  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  "  the  profoundest  of  all  infidelity  **  is  **  the 
fear  lest  the  truth  be  bad'*.  From  this  infidelity,  to 
which  the  human  race  has  hitherto  been  peculiarly 
subject,  it  is  the  triumph  of  that  accomplished  writer 
to  have  wrought  us  a  final  deliverance:  for  he  has 
shown  us  that  if  only  we  wait  long  enough  we  shall 
begin  to  discover  an  inexhaustible  delight  even  in  what 
have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  the  most  tedious  and 
trivial  of  our  natural  functions.  But  to  insist  upon  this 
happy  consummation  of  the  evolutionary  process  of  the 
world  is  to  modify  radically  and  profoundly  the  defini- 
tion of  Progress  originally  advanced.  The  universe, 
it  appears  after  all,  is  described  as  being  in  a  state  of 
progress,  not  merely  because  it  is  passing  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  nor  even  because  it 
is  passing  from  the  incoherent  and  indefinite  to  the 
coherent  and  definite,  but  simply  and  solely  because 
it  is  tending  to  make  men  happier ;  and  it  is  only  by 
virtue  of  this  felicific  element  which  he  detects  in  the 
process  of  nature  that  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  can  be 
called  a  philosophy  of  progress  at  all. 

It  may  be  assumed  then,  that  the  tendency  we 
describe  as  progress,  is  one  that  is  directed  towards 
the  satis&ction  of  human  desire  :  and  this  immediately 
implies  that  there  is  some  objective  measiu'e  of  desire. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  measure  has  not  yet  been  found, 
or  at  any  rate  not  generally  agreed  upon;  for  the 
most  curiously  diverse  and  conflicting  facts  are  pointed 
to  as  evidence  of  progress.  The  American,  for 
example,  estimates  it  by  the  number  of  pigs  that  are 
killed  at  Chicago;  the  German,  by  the  number  of 
soldiers  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Fatherland;  the 
Englishman  by  the  annual  consumption  of  beer ;  the 
Frenchman  by  the  annual  output  of  ideas.    But  in  so 
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fax  as  any  such  judgment  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  judgment  of  progress — ^in  which  case  it  will 
be  distinguished  by  the  usual  mark  of  enthusiastic 
self-gratulation — so  far  it  has  implicitly  universalised 
and  objectified  its  particular  subjective  conclusion. 
The  man  who  declares  that  America  is  in  progress 
because  such  and  such  a  number  of  pigs  were  kiUed 
last  year,  does  not  merely  mean  that  that  is  a  result 
which  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  contemplate ;  he  means 
that  it  is  a  result  which  belongs  to  the  positive  and 
forward  movement  of  the  world ;  that  it  was  ordained 
from  the  beginning  so  to  be  by  the  beneficent  con- 
stitution of  the  Universe,  and  that  its  appearance  is 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  past  and  an  anticipation 
of  the  future.  Infinite  vistas  of  multiplying  pigs  unrol 
before  his  dazzled  vision ;  and  it  is  with  something 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  that  he  exclaims: 
*•  America  is  the  land  of  progress  ". 

The  fact,  then,  that  diflferent  tests  of  progress  are 
adopted  by  diflferent  people,  does  not  disprove  that 
an  objective  test  is  really  implied  in  the  idea ;  it 
merely  illustrates  the  tendency  of  men  to  objectify 
their  immediate  desires,  and  to  assume  that  the  satis- 
faction of  these  is  the  satisfaction  of  an  absolute  ideal 
standard.  Pigs,  beer,  parish  councils.  Parliamentary 
majorities  and  the  like,  are  so  many  popular  transla- 
tions of  the  avro  to-koXov  of  Plato;  and  the  enthusiasm 
they  excite  is  not  merely  an  eflfect  of  personal  satis- 
faction, it  is  a  half-unconscious  assertion  that  the 
world  is  moving  towards  an  objective  ideal. 

If  the  considerations  here  advanced  are  based  on  a 
true  analysis,  it  follows  that  we  may  take  as  a  defini- 
tion of  progress  some  such  formula  as  this :  *'  Progress 
is  a  necessary  tendency  of  the  world  towards  an 
objective  ideal,  such  ideal  being  further  defined  as  the 
satisfaction  of  human  desire".  Assuming  that  this 
definition,  or  something  equivalent,  has  been  provision- 
ally accepted,  we  may  next  proceed  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  belief  in  question — 
that  is  to  say,  the  logical,  not  the  psychological  con- 
ditions; for  though  the  question  why,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  man  holds  a  particular  belief  is  often  a  subject 
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of  considerable  interest,  it  has  usually  little  enough  to 
do  with  the  question  of  his  right  to  hold  it ;  and  it  is 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  alone,  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned. 

To  believe  in  Progress,  if  our  definition  be  accepted, 
is  to  believe  that  the  world  is  tending  towards  a  har- 
mony between  fact  and  human  desire.  This  belief, 
where  it  is  held,  may  rest  on  the  most  curious  and 
diverse  grounds — on  divine  revelation,  for  example,  or 
on  private  and  subjective  intuition  ;  but  these  are  mere 
psychological  grounds,  and  do  not  belong  to  our  imme- 
diate inquiry.  The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
is  this — supposing  a  man  to  believe  in  progress,  what 
are  the  conditions  of  the  logical  validity  of  his  belief? 
Clearly,  he  must  first  have  solved  two  problems,  either 
independently  or  by  a  single  operation ;  he  must  have 
discovered  both  the  goal  to  which  the  world  is  tending 
and  the  ideal  of  human  desire ;  then,  if  he  find  that  the 
two  correspond,  he  will  have  proved  that  the  world  is  in 
Progress.  Now  according  to  the  current  method  of 
thought,  to  which  we  will  at  present  confine  ourselves, 
there  is  only  one  process  of  knowledge,  and  that  is  the 
process  described  as  scientific.  Let  us  consider,  there- 
fore, the  adequacy  of  science  to  solve  the  given  pro- 
blems, and  let  us  take  first  the  one  which  is  concerned 
with  the  goal  to  which  the  world  is  tending.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  question  should  ever  be  answered 
by  science  ?  It  would  be  rash  to  reply  in  the  negative; 
for  though  much  may  be  advanced,  and  much  has  been 
advanced,  to  illustrate  the  di£Eiculty  of  the  problem,  the 
demonstration  of  its  difficulty  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  demonstration  of  its  insolubility.  Let  us  admit, 
then,  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  by  the  accumulated 
research  of  successive  generations,  the  phenomena  of 
human  society  might  be  so  fully  observed  and  classified 
that  it  would  be  as  possible  to  predict  their  future 
conditions  as  it  is  now  to  predict  an  eclipse ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  not  inconceivable,  however  improbable 
it  may  appear,  that  sociology  may  develop,  in  the  latter 
days,  into  as  exact  a  science  as  astronomy.  In  this 
optimistic  forecast,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  have 
the  support  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  even  bon- 
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siders  that  he  has  actually  reached  the  stage  when 
prediction  is  possible,  and  has  testified  to  his  belief  by 
the  delivery  of  some  remarkable  predictions  of  his  own. 
Without  venturing  so  far  as  this  we  may  be  content 
to  admit  the  bare  possibility  of  discovering  by  the 
scientific  method  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  the  world 
is  tending. 

When,  hbwever,  we  turn  to  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  problem,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  ideal  of  human  desire,  we  are 
met  by  difficulties  of  quite  a  different  kind.  Science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ideals,  it  has  only  to  do  with 
facts ;  it  does  not  consider  what  men  want :  it  considers 
what  they  will  get.  But  the  problem  now  before  us  is 
a  problem  of  ideals;  it  will  not  be  enough  to  collect 
statistics  of  the  countless  variations  of  desire,  and  to 
classify  them  by  their  resemblances  and  differences  or 
some  other  such  external  rule ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
classify  them  essentially,  by  the  test  of  better  and 
worse,  to  discover  a  single  principle  running  through 
them  all  by  which  each  is  an  imperfect  expression  of 
some  final  and  comprehensive  ideal.  Under  all  the 
variety  of  shifting  forms  must  be  found  a  single  im- 
pulse, tending  through  a  series  of  transient  phases  to  a 
unique  and  perfect  satisfaction ;  implicit,  for  example, 
in  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sims  must  lie  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Sophocles,  and  implicit  in  sexual  passion  the 
ardors  of  spiritual  love.  The  process  of  discovering 
amid  the  chaos  of  desires  this  evolution  of  a  single 
principle  may  be  conveniently  called  the  discovery  of  a 
dialectic  of  desire ;  and  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the 
conception  of  an  objective  human  ideal,  and  if  external 
and  dogmatic  accounts  of  its  nature  be  rejected,  it  is 
necessary  that  such  a  dialectic  of  desire  should  exist 
and  should  be  discoverable.  Granted,  however,  that  it 
did  exist,  and  that  it  were  discoverable,  it  would  not 
and  could  not  form  a  branch  of  what  is  distinctively 
known  as  science.  For  science,  though  it  might  be 
able  to  show  by  analysis  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
certain  successions  of  desire  to  occur,  both  in  the  history 
of  the  race  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  could 
never,  without  ceasing  to  be  science,  declare  that  the 
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succession  is  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  less 
to  the  more  completely  evolved.  With  high  and  low, 
good  and  bad,  science  has  nothing  to  do;  that  is  at 
once  its  strength  and  its  limitation ;  consequently  it  can 
never  determine  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  desire, 
even  supposing  such  a  goal  to  exist :  the  determination 
must  be  made  by  a  different  process,  by  what  we  have 
described  as  a  dialectic  of  desire ;  and  that  process,  in 
contradistinction  to  science,  may  be  called  a  process  of 
metaphysics.  But  to  the  ordinary  nineteenth  century 
consciousness  the  word  "metaphysics"  is  anathema, 
and,  what  is  more  important  than  the  question  of 
words,  the  very  conception  of  a  method  of  knowledge 
which  is  not  that  of  science  is  tabooed.  So  that  even 
when  we  have  granted  that  the  first  of  our  problems 
may  conceivably  find  a  solution,  the  second  it  appears 
necessary  from  our  present  standpoint  to  dismiss  as 
permanently  insoluble. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  rushes 
in  to  the  rescue.  The  first  of  our  problems  he  not 
merely  asserts  to  be  soluble,  but  claims  to  have  solved ; 
of  the  second  he  declares  with  a  genial  optimism  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  solve  it  at  all.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  pause,  and  examine 
Mr.  Spencer's  contribution  to  our  theme. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spencer  ventures  to  predict, 
and  to  predict  in  some  detail,  the  goal  to  which  human 
society  is  inevitably  tending.  "The  type  of  nature,*' 
he  says,  "to  which  the  highest  social  life  affords  a 
sphere,  such  that  every  faculty  has  the  due  amount, 
and  no  more  than  the  due  amount,  of  function  and 
accompanying  gratification,  is  the  type  of  nature  to- 
wards which  progress  cannot  cease  till  it  is  reached  '* 
("Data  of  Ethics,"  1879,  p.  186);  and  again,  "When 
population  shall  have  become  dense  over  all  habitable 
parts  of  the  globe,  when  the  resources  of  every  region 
have  been  fully  explored,  and  when  the  productive  arts 
admit  of  no  further  improvements,  there  must  result  an 
almost  complete  balance  both  between  the  fertility  and 
mortality  of  each  society  and  between  its  producing 
and  consuming  activities.  Each  society  will  exhibit 
only  minor  deviations  from  its  average  number,   and 
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the  rhythm  of  its  industrial  functions  will  go  on  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year  with  comparatively  insig- 
nificant perturbations  "  ("  First  Principles,"  p.  468,  ed. 
1863).  In  other  words,  if  we  may  venture  to  paraphrase . 
Mr.  Spencer's  somewhat  abstract  expressions,  the  goal 
which  he  predicts  for  society  is  the  one  which  has  been 
made  familiar  to  us  by  social  reformers — general  com- 
fort, general  virtue,  general  intelligence;  enjoyable 
work  in  alternation  with  enjoyable  leisure  and  enjoyable 
sleep ;  and  above  all,  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  careful  to  warn 
us,  no  further  developments.  ''Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me,"  he  says,  '<  that  such  an  equilibration  will,  as  Mr. 
Mill  suggests,  leave  scope  for  further  mental  culture 
and  moral  progress,  but  rather  that  the  approximation 
to  it  must  be  simultaneous  with  the  approximation  to 
complete  equilibrium  between  man's  nature  and  the 
conditions  of  his  existence." 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  establishes  his 
results  we  will  not  pause  to  discuss.  It  has  been  suffi- 
ciently criticised  both  from  the  metaphysical  and  the 
scientific  point  of  view.  We  will  pass,  therefore,  at 
once  to  the  question  which  is  our  main  concern :  Grant- 
ing that  society  is  really  moving  in  the  direction  which 
Mr.  Spencer  indicates,  are  we  to  regard  that  movement 
as  one  of  progress  ?  According  to  the  view  we  have 
hitherto  adopted  it  would  be  necessary,  before  we  could 
reply,  to  test  the  correspondence  of  the  goal  in  question 
with  the  ideal  of  human  desire.  But  it  is  precisely 
here  that  the  originality  of  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment 
becomes  most  apparent.  He  eludes  altogether  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  an  objective  human  ideal  by 
making  the  ideal  itself  depend  on  the  actual  course  of 
the  world.  Nature  herself  creates  desires  for  certain 
specific  purposes.  When  she  has  done  with  them  she 
eliminates  them;  and  thus  she  is  constantly  tending,  not 
indeed  to  adjust  fact  to  desire,  but,  what  comes  of  course 
to  the  same  thing,  to  adjust  desire  to  fact.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  society  of  the  future  will  satisfy 
the  human  ideal  can  be  answered  without  any  reference 
to  ovu:  present  desires  and  aims.  The  society  will 
satisfy  th6  ideal  because  the  ideal  will  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  society.      We  shall  not,  perhaps,  get 
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what  we  want,  but  we  shall  be  made  to  want  what  we 
get.  Plato,  Dante,  and  theu:  reactionary  devotees  maj 
protest  with  plangent  lamentation,  may  cry  for  absolute 
knowledge,  for  eternal  and  perfect  love ;  but  it  is  all  in 
vain.  Politely  but  firmly  Mr.  Spencer  will  reply  that 
their  demands  are  excessive  and  their  requests  un- 
reasonable.  Their  demands  are  excessive  because, 
within  limits,  they  will  be  realised  in  the  society  against 
which  they  protest :  the  Absolute  will  always  be  there; 
only,  as  it  happens,  it  will  be  unknowable :  love  will 
not  be  excluded,  only  it  will  be  reduced  to  its  true 
measure;  it  will  be  one  among  the  many  functions 
whose  exercise  will  be  accompanied  with  the  appro- 
priate gratification  so  long  as  each  submits  to  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  imposed  by  all  the  others. 
Their  requests  are  unreasonable  because  it  is  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  society  of  the  future  that 
desires  which  cannot  be  satisfied  there  will  have  been 
eliminated  before  it  is  established;  knowledge,  it  is 
true,  will  be  relative,  life  will  be  limited  by  death, 
passion  by  circumstance;  but  then — and  here  is  the 
beauty  of  it  all — ^nobody  will  care  a  bit.  The  Spen- 
cerian,  who  is  more  highly  evolved  than  the  rest  of  us, 
has  already  ceased  to  care ;  as  time  goes  on  his  indif- 
ference will  be  shared  by  constantly  increasing  numbers, 
until  at  last  a  society  will  be  formed  of  equable  and 
contented  individuals,  enjoying  their  work,  enjoying 
their  food,  enjoying  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
predict  the  coming  changes  of  the  weather,  and  wonder- 
ing in  their  literary  societies  what  Shelley  can  possibly 
have  meant  by 

*'  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow.*' 

This  maybe  plausible  enough;  but  still  the  obstinate 
question  recurs :  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  it  is 
all  true,  is  it  really  what  we  mean  by  progress  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  answer  to 
another.  Is  the  ideal  of  human  desire  satisfaction 
at  any  cost?  If  so,  then  any  philosophy  which 
promises  satisfaction  is  a  philosophy  of  progress.  Or 
is  it  a  particular  kind  of  satisfaction  which  human 
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desire  demands?    If  so,  that  onlj  is  progress  which 
tends  to  that  particular  satisfaction. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  implied  in  the  first  alter- 
native, keeping  still  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
own  account  of  the  world.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
assuming  that  what  Mr.  Spencer  regards  as  the 
highest  form  of  society  will  also  be  the  final  stage  of 
the  process  in  which  we  are  involved.  But  this,  it 
must  now  be  noticed,  is  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
admit ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declares  that  construction 
will  be  followed  by  dissolution ;  that  before  the  limit  to 
which  we  are  at  present  advancing  has  been  absolutely 
reached,  there  will  set  in  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
evolutionary  movement ;  every  stage  of  development 
will  be  run  through  again  in  the  inverse  order  until 
that  opposite  limit  is  reached,  which  Mr.  Spencer 
poetically  describes  as  '<a  universe  of  extinct  suns 
round  which  circle  planets  devoid  of  life".  Now  let 
us  suppose,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
our  argument,  that  during  this  process  of  reversion, 
so  long  as  the  human  race  continues  to  exist,  its 
desires  will  continue  to  be  adapted  to  every  succes- 
sive phase  of  its  environment.  We  shall  then  have 
precisely  the  same  reason  for  describing  the  movement 
of  dissolution  as  one  of  progress  that  we  had  for 
applying  that  description  to  the  movement  of  con- 
struction. In  both  cases  nature  is  doing  what  she 
wants,  and  making  us  want  it  too.  By  what  right 
do  we  intervene  with  our  arbitrary  judgment,  our 
standards  of  good  and  bad,  to  approve  the  one  change 
as  progressive  and  condemn  the  other  as  retrograde  ? 
Either  we  must  admit  that  every  procedure  of  nature 
is  equally  good,  and  every  direction  equally  entitled  to 
be  described  as  one  of  progress,  provided  only  that  the 
tendency  persists  by  which  desire  becomes  adapted  to 
fact ;  or  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  adaptation  of 
fact  to  desire,  not  of  desire  to  fact,  that  is  really 
what  is  implied  in  the  conception  of  progress.  But 
the  former  alternative  leads  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  whole  idea.  If  the  devolution  from  society  to 
isolation,  from  man  to  the  brute,  and  generally  from 
life  to  death,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  movement  of 
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progress,  provided  only  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  of  pain,  the  word  progress  is  deprived  at 
once  of  all  its  content  and  significance.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  cling  to  the  position  that  man  is 
higher  than  the  brutes,  intellect  superior  to  instinct, 
love  more  divine  than  lust,  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  course  of  the  world 
that  measures  progress,  but  something  eternal  and 
constant  among  the  shifting  desires  of  men.  The 
world  may  pass  through  cycles  as  it  will,  create  and 
destroy  civilisations,  evolve  and  return  again  to  dis- 
solution ;  but  man,  though  he  stand  on  a  point  of  time 
with  but  a  moment  of  liberty  to  judge,  will  use  that 
moment  to  criticise  the  world  while  his  faculty  of 
criticism  subsists,  will  claim  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desires  which  he  has  determined,  by  his  own  right,  to 
be  the  higher,  and  so  long  as  he  retains  them  will 
refuse  to  admit  that  their  elimination,  however  well- 
intentioned,  can  ever  form  part  of  a  procedure  he 
would  condescend  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  progress. 

It  appears  then  that  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  escape 
firom  the  necessity  of  determining  the  human  ideal 
by  conceiving  it  as  determined  by  the  process  of  the 
external  world,  issues  in  a  definition  of  Progress  which 
might  apply  just  as  much  to  retrogression.  Either 
therefore  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  not  a  philosophy 
of  progress,  or  he  is  using  the  word  in  a  sense  so 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  accepted  that 
his  position  ceases  to  have  any  bearing  upon  our  imme- 
diate argument.  But  if  we  are  to  reject  this  ingenious 
attempt  to  demonstrate  progress  by  science,  what  is 
there  left  to  fall  back  upon  ?  Is  there  nothing,  after  all, 
but  faith,  unbased,  indefinite,  incapable  of  verification  ? 
There  are  people  who  answer  this  question  with  a 
fervor  of  triumphant  assent  which  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  irrationality  of  a  belief  is  a  final 
demonstration  of  its  truth.  The  interest  of  this  view  is 
undoubtedly  great,  but  is  purely  psychological ;  and  it 
is  with  the  logical  aspects  of  the  belief  in  progress  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  question  before  us 
is  not  whether  people  will  continue  to  believe,  but 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that   there  should  ever  be 
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found  a  justification  for  their  belief.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  shown,  or  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that  the  distinctively  scientific  method  not  only 
in  fact  has  failed  us  here  but  always  must  fail  us.  It  is 
the  function  of  science  to  record  and  predict  pheno- 
mena ;  and  its  competence  to  perform  this  function  we 
have  been  so  far  from  attempting  to  minimise  that  we 
have  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  prediction 
of  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  world.  But  such  a  pre- 
diction, as  we  saw,  would  not  help  us  to  determine  the 
question  of  progress,  because  it  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  human  ideal.  That  is  a  question  which  lies  outside 
the  competence  of  science,  for  it  is  a  question  not  of 
what  i$  but  of  what  is  desirable.  Science  may  record 
satisfactions  and  desires,  and  arrange  them  in  arbitrary 
groups;  but  the  only  essential  arrangement,  on  the 
scale  of  good  and  bad,  is  one  which,  by  the  mere 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  it  is  boupd  to  disclaim  and 
deny.  This  will  be  generally  admitted ;  but  then  the 
corollary  will  be  hastily  drawn,  that  any  such  essential 
arrangement  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  inevitable  if  knowledge  be  identified 
with  science ;  but  nothing  could  demonstrate  more 
clearly  the  inadequacy  of  the  scientific  method  to  satisfy 
either  the  intellectual  or  the  practical  requirements  of 
social  men.  For  the  very  existence  of  society  presup- 
poses an  objective  standard  of  good,  since  if  men  act  in 
common  there  must  be  something  common  in  their  ends. 
That  it  is  not  known,  that  it  is  not  agreed  upon,  that  it 
is  even  habitually  denied,  makes  no  difference  whatever 
to  the  simple  fact  that  it  exists.  It  is  implied  in  dress, 
in  manner,  in  taste  no  less  than  in  laws  and  religions ; 
if  it  reveals  itself  in  love  it  also  lurks  in  lust ;  if  it  sings 
through  the  lips  of  Buddha  it  stutters  through  those  of 
Juggernaut.  Proteus-like  it  changes  shape  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  seize  it ;  but  it  is  only  the  men  who  let  it 
go  who  deny  that  it  is  a  God. 

It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  standard 
thus  inferred  is  rather  a  latent  presupposition  than  an 
admitted  and  definite  truth.  If  there  be  any  meaning 
in  society  there  must  be  an  objective  good;  granted; 
but,  then,  what  is  it  ?  is  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
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reply.  For  centuries  mankind  has  been  blundering 
on  in  the  half-unconscious  search  for  it ;  has  placed  it 
in  eating  and  drinking^  in  war,  in  honor,  in  ease,  in 
art ;  has  transferred  it  from  this  world  to  the  next,  and 
back  again  to  this;  has  appropriated  it  now  to  the 
flesh,  now  to  the  intellect,  now  to  the  spirit;  has 
throned  it  in  self  and  in  not-self,  in  nature,  mankind, 
and  God ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
same  individual  even,  it  assumes  the  most  diverse 
forms  and  advances  the  most  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilable claims.  But  among  its  myriad  manifestations 
where  is  it  ?  or  is  there  an  it  at  all  ?  No  wonder  the 
question  is  asked,  and  no  wonder  it  is  set  aside.  But 
as  often  as  it  is  set  aside,  so  often  will  it  be  asked  again; 
for  any  man  who  is  working  for  ends  that  reach  beyond 
himself— that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  men  in  any 
civilised  society — is  postulating  by  his  action  a  solution 
to  the  problem  which  his  intellect  may  have  declared 
to  be  insoluble.  His  life  is  a  contradiction  to  his 
thought,  and  in  contradiction  he  cannot  rest. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  question  "  what  is  the  good  ?" 
is  one  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  anyone  who  believes 
in  society  at  all ;  still  less  can  it  be  avoided  by  anyone 
who  believes  in  progress.  We  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider, in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  in  this 
paper,  not  indeed  what  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
but  what  is  the  condition  of  its  being  answerable  ? 

It  is  plain  that  if  there  is  no  connexion  between  the 
various  kinds  of  goods ;  if  different  individuals,  or  the 
same  individuals  at  different  times,  are  driven  to  pursue 
now  this,  now  that,  by  arbitrary  and  unrelated  impulses, 
then  no  answer  is  conceivable  at  all,  and  the  very 
word  good  is  an  absurdity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  inherent  connexion  between  the  various 
phases  of  desire,  if  what  was  once  satisfactory  is 
abandoned  only  because  it  has  ceased  to  satisfy,  and 
if  such  abandonment  involves  a  definite  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  satisfactory,  then  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  an  implicit  standard  directing  the  changes  of  desire, 
and  that  by  a  su£Sciently  extended  experience  that 
standard  might  conceivably  be  rendered  explicit.  A 
collection  of  statistics  as  to  the  successive  states  of 
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desire  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race  might  furnish 
data  su£Eicient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  evolving 
impulse,  as  the  equation  to  a  curve  might  be  suggested 
by  the  determination  of  a  considerable  number  of  its 
coordinates.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure the  really  determining  factor  would  be  not  the 
facts  collected,  but  the  faculty  that  judges  them.  The 
facts  would  be  so  many  stimuli  to  provoke  in  the  spirit 
the  knowledge  of  itself.  To  any  particular  man  the 
history  of  other  men's  desires  is  nothing  at  all  except 
in  so  far  as  it  assists  him  to  discover  his  own.  In  him 
is  the  a  priori  element,  the  sense  of  good  and  bad, 
determining  itself  in  relation  to  the  materials  brought 
to  it  for  judgment.  It  is  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
all  desires,  his  own  and  other  people's,  are  submitted 
to  a  common  law  and  move  towards  3!  common  goal, 
that  the  experience  of  other  people  can  help  him  to 
understand  his  own;  and  that  law  and  that  goal  he 
must  appreciate  and  accept  from  within :  they  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  authority  of  facts  from 
without.  It  follows  that  the  essential  condition  of  the 
existence  and  the  discoverability  of  an  objective  good 
is  the  existence  and  discoverability  in  all  men  alike  of 
a  common  faculty  of  desire,  perpetually  testing  and 
determining  itself  against  the  materials  of  the  world, 
accepting  this,  rejecting  that,  erring,  repenting  and 
erring  again,  but  through  every  experience  advancing 
to  that  explicit  realisation  of  itself  which  is  already 
involved  in  its  crudest  aims  and  earliest  essays  at 
satisfaction. 

But  such  a  process  and  such  a  discovery  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  science ;  the  data  it  is  true  are  psycholo- 
gical, but  the  principle  of  classification  is  metaphysical ; 
and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
knowledge  be  defined  as  synonymous  with  science, 
nothing  can  be  *  known  *  about  the  good,  and  by  corol- 
lary nothing  can  be  <  known '  about  Progress.  But 
such  a  position  is  impossible  to  any  one  who  lives  and 
works  in  society.  The  belief  in  an  objective  good  and 
a  conception,  however  tentative,  of  its  nature,  is  the 
essential  presupposition  of  all  his  action  and  all  his 
thought.     It  is  meaningless  to  say  that  he  does  not 
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know  what  he  cannot  take  a  step  without  postulating. 
In  a  sense  he  does  know  it,  the  only  question  is,  in  what 
sense?  Not,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  scientific 
sense ;  then  in  some  other ;  but  in  what  ?  There  is 
the  serious  question,  not  merely  for  the  schools  but  for 
the  practical  man.  To  attempt  to  answer  it  here 
would  be  a  plain  absurdity.  It  is  sufficient  for  an 
ephemeral  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  problem ;  its 
solution  will  hardly  be  sought  or  found  within  such 
narrow  limits* 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
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Gbrm AN  letters  have  often  been  accused  of  mediocrity, 
but  rarely  of  narrow  sympathies :  in  point  of  fact, 
present-day  literary  activity  in  Germany  is  simply 
appalling  in  its  many-sidedness.  It  impresses  the 
casual  observer  abroad  as  something  peculiarly  be- 
wildering and  complicated ;  and  he  is  only  too  prone 
to  argue  from  the  apparent  confusion  that  German 
literature  has  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  small 
schools  and  parties,  each  bent  on  convincing  the  world 
of  the  rightness  of  its  own  particular  "  fad  "  or  "theory 
of  art ".  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  im- 
pression— and  there  is  some — such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
surely  not  incompatible  with  good  writing. 

The  broad  distinction  between  **  realists "  and 
«*  idealists  "  is,  of  course,  paramount ;  indeed,  nowhere, 
not  even  in  France  itself,  is  the  great  conflict  of  latter- 
day  literature  being  fought  with  more  earnestness  and 
virulence  than  in  Germany.  The  opposing  forces  do 
not  present,  however,  such  a  solid  front  as  in  France, 
and  the  main  issues  of  the  conflict  are  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  multiplicity  of  side  ones.  On  both  sides 
the  want  of  a  general,  a  commanding  personality,  is 
severely  felt;  and  consolidation,  especially  in  the  realist 
camp,  is  noticeably  deficient.  The  German  literary 
world  swarms  with  realists  of  every  imaginable  shade 
and  color,  extreme  realists  and  moderate  realists, 
Berlin  realists  and  Munich  realists,  realists  who  bow 
down  in  humble  reverence  to  the  Master,  the  creator 
of  the  RoHgon-Macquart,  and  realists  who  disown  him. 
And  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  by  no  means  doubtful. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  cherish  the 
axiom  that  German  literatiure  is  essentially  the  litera- 
ture of  idealism  and  sentimentalism,  the  fact  has  to  be 
chronicled  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  realism  has 
won  the  day.  The  champions  of  tradition  have  been 
routed,  and  their  most  cherished  strongholds  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.      The  classic 
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Burg  Theatre  of  Vienna  has  admitted  into  its  reper- 
tory an  extremely  unconventional  drama  by  Haupt- 
mann*  and  Sudermann's  Home  is  asserting  itself  with 
no  dubious  intention  in  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich. 
Had  it  been  asserted  a  few  years  ago  that  such  things 
were  even  possible,  the  idea  would  have  been  ridiculed. 

Among  the  leading  spirits  of  the  new  movement 
Hermann  Sudermann  unquestionably  takes  the  first 
place;  he  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  pro- 
mising, and  certainly  the  most  talked -of,  writer  in 
Germany.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  realist  or  among 
admirers  of  realism  that  he  has  won  his  laurels,  for 
many  who  are  least  in  sympathy  with  modem  literary 
tendencies  are  numbered  among  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. Sudermann's  realism,  however,  is  by  no  means 
of  the  uncompromising  type;  he  does  not  flaunt  his 
"  modernity  " — a  blessed  word  to  the  literary  radical  I 
— ^in  the  face  of  the  public ;  he  does  not,  like  some 
of  his  colleagues,  affect  a  style  variously  described  as 
"  nervous  "  or  "  impressionist  ",  consisting  of  disjointed 
sentences,  frequently  without  subject  or  predicate ;  nor 
does  he  show  any  pronounced  predilection  for  the  biU 
humtUne.  He  is  rather  an  example  of  what  an  enormous 
force  realism  may  become  in  literature  when  employed, 
not  as  the  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the  end. 

Sudermann  is  a  young  man,  still  in  the  thirties,  and 
his  published  work  has  by  no  means  reached  volumi- 
nous proportions.  Bom  in  humble  circumstances  in 
an  out-of-the-way  village  in  East  Prussia,  he  began  life 
as  an  apothecary,  but  soon  found  his  way,  although 
under  extreme  privations,  to  the  university.  He  studied 
first  in  Kdnigsberg,  then  in  Berlin ;  finally  he  drifted 
into  journalism,  and  after  a  year  or  two's  drudgery 
attained  a  certain  vogue  as  a  purveyor  of  entertaining 
matter  for  the  feuilletons  of  the  Berlin  papers.  Some 
of  the  novelettes,  written  at  this  time — the  best  of  them 
were  republished  a  few  years  later  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  Im  Zwielickt  (Berlin,  1886) — reveal  a  grace  of 
style  and  a  talent  for  delicate  persiflage  which  admit  of 
favorable  comparison  with  the  best  contemporary 
French  writing  of  this  class.  De  Maupassant  was 
evidently  his  guide  and  master  in  those  days.     But 
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Sudermann  scx>n  showed  himself  capable  of  more 
ambitious  work.  The  Story  of  the  Silent  MiU,  which 
appeared  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  in  1884,  deserves, 
although  short,  to  be  numbered  among  his  best  efiforts. 
It  is  a  tragic  story  of  the  passion  of  a  young  wife  for 
her  husband's  brother,  powerful  and  convincing  in  its 
simple  pathos.  The  Silent  Mill  was  followed  in  1886  by 
The  Wish,  This  tale  is,  in  some  respects,  an  advance 
upon  its  predecessor,  for  the  theme  is  more  ambitious ; 
but  it  does  not  leave  such  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  reader.  To  do  it  justice  would  have  required  a 
broader  treatment  than  was  possible  within  the  limits 
of  a  novelette. 

Frau  Sofgej  a  novel,'  also  published  in  z886,  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  advance.  In  technical  details  it  may 
still  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  very  much 
superior  to  its  predecessors  in  psychological  insight  and 
characterisation.  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  runs  the  fable, 
'*  there  was  a  mother  who  was  so  poor  and  friendless 
that  she  could  find  no  one  to  be  a  godmother  to  her 
son.  But  one  evening  in  the  falling  twilight  there  came 
a  lady  dressed  in  grey  to  the  house. 

"  *  I  will  be  thy  son's  godmother,'  she  said,  « and  I 
will  take  care  that  he  becomes  a  good  man  and  does 
not  let  thee  die  of  hunger.  But  thou  must  give  me  his 
soul.' 

*<Then  the  mother  trembled  and  said:  *  Who  art 
thou?' 

**  *  I  am  Dame  Care,'^  replied  the  grey  lady. 

**  And  the  mother  wept ;  but  she  was  suffering  great 
hunger,  and  she  gave  the  lady  her  son's  soul,  and  the 
lady  became  his  godmother.  The  son  grew  up  and 
worked  hard  to  win  bread  for  his  mother ;  but,  as  he 
had  no  soul,  he  had  no  joy  and  no  youth."  So  it  was 
with  Paul  Meyhdfer.  Dame  Care  had  stood  by  his 
cradle,  for  on  the  day  that  he  was  born  his  father's 
farm  came  under  the  hammer*  His  life  is  one  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  struggle  with  adversity,  but  in  the 
end  not  uncrowned  with  success,  for  there  is  a  limit  of 
self-sacrifice  before  which  even  Dame  Care  must  relent. 

*  An  English  translation  of  this  novel,  entitled  *'  Dame  Care  ", 
appeared  in  1891. 
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A  gleam  of  love  comes  into  Paul's  life,  and  we  leave 
him  happy.  Frau  Sorge  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  charm 
to  its  actuality:  one  feels  the  author  has  drawn  the 
best  part  of  his  story  from  experience,  from  life.  But, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Sudermann  has  also  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Thuring^an  novelist  Ludwig ;  the  two 
brothers  in  the  latter's  wonderful  romance  **  Between 
Heaven  and  Earth  "  may  even  have  served  as  proto- 
types for  Paul  and  his  father.  In  the  melancholy, 
subdued  tone  of  "  Dame  Care  *'  there  is  much  that  will 
remind  an  English  reader  of  the  Brontes. 

Sudermann's  next  novel,  Der  Kaixensteg  (1888)  shows 
a  firmer  grasp  and  more  pronounced  originality.  It  is  a 
romance  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  tragic  tale  of  the 
consequences  of  a  father's  guilt  visited  upon  the  son. 
Baron  von  Schranden,  an  East-Prussian  nobleman  of 
pronounced  Polish  sympathies  and  not  too  scrupulous 
ways  of  life,  is  the  principal  instigator  of  an  act  of 
treachery  whereby  the  French  are  led  across  a  path  in 
the  hills  into  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
peasants  of  Schranden  in  patriotic  vengeance  bum 
the  castle  to  the  ground.  The  Baron's  only  son, 
Boleslav,  who  had  in  the  meantime  entered  the  army 
under  an  assumed  name,  returns  to  find  his  father  dead 
and  his  home  a  ruin.  His  efiforts  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  his  family  are  blighted  by  the  curse  of  a 
dishonored  name,  and  in  the  ceasless  conflicts  with 
the  villagers  he  is  always  the  loser.  Personal  worth 
and  nobility  of  character  are  as  nothing  before  the 
unreasoning  hatred  of  the  mob.  Boleslav  has  but  one 
friend,  Regina  Hackelberg,  a  carpenter's  daughter,  of 
whose  relations  to  the  old  baron  strange  stories  are 
told ;  moreover,  it  was  she  who  had  led  the  French 
across  the  Katzensteg.  Her  unwearying  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  her  master  is  that  of  a  dumb  animal  rather 
than  a  human  being.  This  strange  mixture  of  docility 
and  passion  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
creations  Sudermann  has  yet  given  us.  With  her 
tragic  death — she  is  shot  by  her  father  at  the  "  Kat- 
zensteg"— Boleslav  gives  up  his  futile  struggle.  He 
returns  to  the  army  and  falls  in  battle.  T)u  KatzensUg 
is  a  masterpiece  of  realistic  fiction.    The  strange  world 
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with  its  unconventional  figures  is  depicted  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  leaves  an  ineffaceable  impression  behind  it. 

The  ethical  basis — ^if  the  term  is  permissible  in  this 
connexion — of  Sudermann's  novel  is,  shortly  stated,  the 
conflict  of  the  individual  with  his  surroundings.  In 
itself,  the  idea  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  it  has  in  all 
times  formed  the  grandest  of  tragic  motives.  Within 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  however,  it  has  asserted 
itself  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  European  literature 
under  a  peculiarly  modem  form,  a  form  that  it  has 
derived  partly  from  the  extended  rights  which  modem 
ethics  accords  to  the  individual,  and  partly  from  the 
complicated  character  and  problems  of  modem  society. 
It  is  by  his  masterly  treatment  of  this  "tragedy  of 
individualism  "  that  Sudermann  has  obtained  such  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In 
Frau  Sorge  we  have  virtually  this  same  theme,  but  the 
author  had  only  dimly  realised  its  enormous  possi- 
bilities ;  while  in  The  KatzensUg,  the  problem  forms  the 
mainspring  of  the  tragedy  and  the  conflict  is  terribly 
earnest.  Under  difierent  forms  the  same  conflict — the 
individual  versus  society — forms  the  basis  of  his  three 
plays. 

To  turn  now  to  these  plays — ^for  Sudermann  has  the 
strongest  claim  upon  our  attention  as  a  dramatist.  His 
genius  seems  to  be  most  at  home  in  the  theatre,  and 
his  work  for  it  bids  fair  to  make  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  German  drama. 

The  27th  of  November,  1889,  has  become  a  historic 
date  in  the  annals  of  the  Eferlin  theatre.  On  that 
evening.  Die  Ehre  ("Honor"), a  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Hermann  Sudermann,  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Lessing  Theatre,  and  was  received  with  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  It 
was  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  German  drama  had  really 
done  something  of  which  it  had  a  right  to  feel  proud. 
A  few  months  later  the  new  play  had  established  itself 
in  the  repertory  of  almost  every  theatre  in  Germany, 
meeting  everywhere  with  the  same  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion ;  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  interest  felt  in  it  that 
in  many  towns  it  appeared  in  the  playbills  as  often  as 
three  or  four  evenings  in  the  week ;  and,  finally,  when 
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it  was  published  in  book  form,  more  than  a  year  after 
its  first  production,  it  ran  through  half-a-dozen  editions 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  With  Die  Ehre  its  author 
leapt  at  once  into  fame. 

The  dramatic  conflict  of  this  play  arises  out  of  the 
conceptions  of  *'  honor  "  which  pass  ciurent  in  different 
strata  of  society.  From  the  philosophic  point  of  view. 
Honor  is  a  Socratic  dialogue,  where  one  begins 
with  preconceived  convictions  and  ends  by  discovering 
how  little  they  correspond  with  the  actual  state  of 
things.  But  Sudermann  is  too  good  a  dramatist  to 
allow  ethics  to  play  a  large  rdle;  the  real  dramatic 
kernel  lies,  as  in  The  Kaizensteg,  in  the  conflict  of  the 
individual  with  his  surroundings.  Robert  Heinecke,  the 
son  of  an  employee  in  a  Berlin  factory,  is  sent  abroad 
through  the  interest  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  by  his 
zeal  and  industry  wins  golden  opinions.  After  a  lapse 
of  ten  years,  he  returns  to  his  father's  roof— returns 
with  all  the  passionate  longing  of  an  exile — to  find 
that  it  is  "home"  for  him  no  longer.  In  these  ten 
years  he  has  grown  out  of  S3rmpathy  with  the  narrow 
ideas  and  limited  horizon  of  his  family;  he  cannot 
understand  them  and  they  cannot  understand  him,  and 
their  callousness  to  all  that  to  him  means  the  best  part 
of  life,  opens  up  an  impassable  gulf.  Here  is,  unques- 
tionably, admirable  material  for  dramatic  treatment, 
and  Sudermann  has  woven  his  drama  out  of  it  with 
very  great  skill.  Yet  Die  Ehre  is  an  unequal  play.  Two 
of  the  acts — ^when  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Heinecke 
household — are  magnificent,  but  there  are  also,  un- 
fortunately, two  difierent  ones,  and  beside  the  power- 
fully-drawn figures  of  the  Heinecke  family  stand  the 
very  conventional  figures  of  the  aristocratic  circle.  The 
greatest  weakness  of  the  play  is  its  **  happy  ending  ". 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  author  intended  his 
denouement  as  a  final  stroke  of  satire;  satirical  it 
certainly  is,  but  it  cannot  escape  condemnation  as  an 
apparent  sacrifice  to  theatrical  conventionality.  Suder- 
mann either  did  not  or  would  not  recognise  the  serious- 
ness of  his  conflict,  and,  instead  of  carrying  out  his 
problem  to  its  only  logical  solution  in  tragedy,  he 
attempted  a  compromise.    As  the  first  play  of  a  young 
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author,  Honor  is  a  work  of  enormous  promise,  and 
on  its  own  merits  it  certainly  deserves  an  honorable 
place  among  contemporary  dramatic  productions. 

Sudermann's  next  dramatic  venture,  Sodoms  Ende^ 
met  with  less  favor ;  but  the  objections  were  not  to  its 
artistic  merits,  but  to  its  '*  morals  *'.  In  his  attempt  to 
depict  the  ruin  that  a  rotten  society  brings  upon  an 
artist,  Sudermann  painted  his  milieu  in  too  faithful 
colors,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  felt  outraged.  The  stage 
production  of  Sodoms  Ende  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition wherever  it  was  attempted,  and  in  Berlin  itself 
was  only  permitted  after  a  protracted  conflict  with  the 
censor.  The  drama  is,  however,  an  advance  on  its 
predecessor ;  its  plot  is  moulded  with  a  more  confident 
hand,  and  the  delineation  of  character  is  much  more 
subtle.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  did  not 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public,  and, 
so  far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  a  comparative  failure 
has  to  be  recorded. 

Sudermann,  happily,  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  too  rapid  production.  A  long  interval  of 
silence,  broken  only  by  one  or  two  short  novelettes, 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Sodoms  Ende  and  the 
premiere  of  the  next  play.  The  new  work  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  in  Berlin;  expectations  ran  high, 
and  they  were  certainly  not  disappointed.  Heimai 
(**  Home ")  was  produced  at  the  Lessing  Theatre  on 
the  7th  of  January  of  last  year,  and  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  yielded  in  nothing  to  that  which 
greeted  Die  Ehre, 

In  Home  Sudermann  virtually  retiu'ns  to  the 
theme  which  he  had  already  treated  in  his  first  drama ; 
here  father  and  child  again  stand  opposed  to  one 
another  as  the  representatives  of  conflicting  ideas,  and 
the  narrow  circle  of  home  is  once  more  contrasted  with 
the  wider  horizon  of  the  world  outside.  But  the  new 
drama  shows  a  much  greater  command  of  the  techni- 
calities of  dramatic  construction  and  a  more  convincing 
earnestness  of  purpose  than  its  predecessor.  Like  Robert 
Heinecke,  Magdalene  Schwartze  returns  a  stranger  to 
her  home,  but  under  very  different  circumstances,  for 
she  had  never  stood  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
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narrow  provincial  world  that  meant  <*  home  "  to  her ; 
she  had  been  a  rebel  from  the  first.  Her  father,  a 
military  man  of  the  highest  integprity  and  strictest 
principle,  hoped  to  tame  the  young  malcontent  by 
marrying  her  to  a  clergyman  of  the  town,  Hefiterdingk. 
This  was,  for  her,  the  signal  for  open  rebellion.  The 
choice  lay  before  her :  *•  Either  obey  my  command,  or 
leave  the  house ! "  And  Magda  defiantly  chose  the 
latter.  At  seventeen  she  is  thrown  upon  the  world, 
and  in  the  home  circle  her  name  is  never  mentioned. 

In  the  meantime  Magda  learns  what  the  <' great 
world  outside"  really  is.  Through  storm  and  stress, 
through  guilt  and  remorse,  she  has  become  a  new 
woman ;  she  has  drained  the  cup  of  misery  to  the 
dregs,  and  has  tasted  the  perilous  joys  of  artistic  suc- 
cess. Magdalene  Schwartze  returns  to  her  native  town 
as  the  celebrated  singer,  Maddalena  dall'  Orto.  The 
longing — perhaps  only  the  curiosity — to  see  the  old 
home  again  is  irresistible,  and  she  accepts  the  invi- 
tation to  become  the  star  of  the  local  musical  festival. 
The  preparations  for  the  fits  awaken,  however,  little 
interest  in  the  Schwartze  household,  and  the  astounding 
news  that  the  famous  singer  is  no  other  than  the  lost 
Magda  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  Pastor 
Hefiterdingk  uses  all  his  eloquence  to  heal  the  old 
wound,  and,  at  his  earnest  pleading.  Colonel  Schwartze 
consents  to  see  his  daughter. 

In  the  second  act,  Magda  returns  to  the  home  which, 
twelve  years  before,  she  had  left  in  scorn  and  defiance 
because  the  life  it  had  to  offer  could  not  satisfy  her. 
Her  first  feeling  is  one  of  painful  surprise :  she  finds 
her  father,  whom  she  had  left  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
broken  in  health  and  prematurely  aged ;  for  the  terrible 
strain  that  followed  upon  her  revolt  had  reached  its 
climax  in  a  paralytic  shock.  The  meeting  is  embaras- 
sing  on  both  sides,  but  friendly  enough.  A  cloud, 
however,  begins  to  form  when  the  Colonel  insists  that 
his  daughter  shall  leave  her  suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel 
and  return  to  his  roof.  Magda  has  little  mind  to  carry 
her  interest  in  her  home  to  such  a  length,  but  Heffter- 
dingk  wrings  a  reluctant  consent  from  her.  The  growth 
of  this  young  pastor's  ascendency  over  the  woman  of 
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the  world,  who  believes  she  has  nothing  but  contempt 
for  him,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  the 
play.  **  Oh,  if  you  only  knew,"  she  cries  at  last  in 
despair,  **  what  lies  behind  me,  you  would  not  wish  to 
keep  me !  **  But  no  questions  are  to  be  asked ;  the 
pastor  gives  his  word  for  the  family  as  well  as  for  him- 
self;  it  is  agreed  that  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten. 

But  Schwartze  is  tortured  by  the  suspicion  that 
something  lies  behind  the  condition  that  Magda  has 
imposed.  He  is  determined  upon  one  thing:  his 
daughter  shall  tell  him  face  to  face  that  in  all  these 
years  she  has  remained  "  pure  in  body  and  soul  '*.  In 
vain  she  tries  to  evade  the  catastrophe ;  it  only  breaks 
in  upon  her  from  another  side.  In  a  Dr.  von  Keller 
she  finds  herself  confronted  by  the  man  who,  in  the 
early  years  of  her  trials,  had  won  her  love  and  deceived 
and  deserted  her.  Schwartze,  who  has  overheard  a 
part  of  their  interview,  begins  to  realise  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  He  demands  from  Keller  his  word  of  honor 
that  nothing  dishonorable  has  passed  between  him 
and  Magda.  Keller  refuses.  The  last  doubt  of  his 
daughter's  guilt  has  vanished ;  but  Keller,  more  in 
cowardly  fear  of  Schwarte's  pistol  than  from  any  sense 
of  honor,  declares  himself  ready  to  make  the  only 
possible  reparation,  to  marry  her.  Natiurally,  Magda- 
lene's whole  nature  rebels  against  this  sacrifice  to  a 
meaningless  respectability,  rebels  as  it  had  not  rebelled 
even  on  that  day  when  her  father's  door  first  closed 
upon  her.  Marry  him  !  Sacrifice  her  whole  career  for 
a  man  whom  she  has  learned  to  despise  with  heart  and 
soul  I  And  merely  to  satisfy  an  old  man's  whimsical 
conception  of  honor  !     No,  a  thousand  times,  no  ! 

Again  Hefiterdingk  interposes  between  father  and 
child,  and  again  she  is  forced  to  succumb  before  his 
superior  strength.  She  consents  to  become  Keller's 
wife,  and,  one  by  one,  relinquishes  every  point  to  him ; 
her  career,  her  ambitions,  everything  must  go ;  but 
when  he  demands  that  in  the  interests  of  respectability 
her  child  must  remain  a  secret  from  the  world,  the 
old  tigress  awakes  in  her.  All  hope  of  reconcilation  is 
at  an  end.  But  the  old  man's  determination  is  in- 
flexible :    **  You  shall  swear  to  become  the  honorable 
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wife  of  the  father  of  your  child,  or  neither  of  us 
leave  this  room  alive  1 "  "  You  leave  me  no  choice, 
£ather,"  she  replies.  ''  Good  then  I  Are  you  certain 
that  I  am,  after  all,  worthy  of  him  ?  "  With  a  fierce 
cry,  "£>»  Dimer*  Schwartze  snatches  the  pistol 
from  the  table.  But  the  shock  is  fatal  to  him.  The 
paralysis  that  had  lamed  him  at  the  last  crisis  seizes 
him  again;  he  falls  back — dead!  Thus  Magdalene 
Schwartze*s  desire  has  been  fulfilled  :  Es  muss  Mar 
wsrden  xwiscksn  mir  und  dcr  Heimat  I 

It  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  a  short  sketch  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  remarkable  power  of  this 
drama.  In  the  terse  directness  of  the  language,  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  Home  is  certainly  surpassed  by 
nothing  in  contemporary  dramatic  literature.  The  only 
point  that  lays  itself  open  to  adverse  criticism  is  the 
final  scene,  a  scene  that  will  at  once  recall  Mas- 
singer's  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  to  the  Englirfi 
reader.  Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  paralytic 
stroke  of  Home  a  mere  deus  ex  machina  effect ;  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  theatrically  indispensable  to  the 
denouement  of  the  plot  raises  it  at  once  above  the 
reproach  of  a  stage  artifice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  too  carefiilly  prepared  and  develops  too  naturally  out 
of  the  course  of  events  to  appear  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
probability. It  has  a  dramaturgic  justification  which 
is  awanting  in  Massinger's  play. 

The  importance  of  Sudermann's  dramatic  work  for 
the  German  theatre  lies  in  what  Wagner  so  constantly 
insisted  upon  as  the  essential  of  all  serious  artistic  work, 
the  development  of  a  national  "style".  In  the  drama  of 
"  every-day  life  "  Sudermann,  it  seems  to  me,  has  indi- 
cated the  way  by  which  Germany  is  to  attain  to  some- 
thing distinctly  national.  This  means  more  than  is  at 
first  evident ;  for  to  form  an  original  style  in  a  type  of 
drama  in  which  the  French  have  for  more  than  a 
century  been  the  supreme  law-givers,  is  no  easy 
matter.  The  technique  of  the  French  drama  has 
become  so  engrained  in  the  dramatic  literatiure  of 
Eiurope  that  we  are  apt  to  wonder  how  a  drama 
could  possibly  exist  now-a-days  without  it.  The 
great  protest  in  our  time  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
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the  French  model  is,  of  course,  Ibsen's;  he  has 
done  more  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  drama  than 
any  other  force  in  modern  literature,  and  Sudermann 
has  reaped  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  this  liberation. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  not  escaped  the  more  direct 
influence  of  the  Scandinavian  poet,  as  the  philosophic 
quibbling  in  Honor  shows ;  but  he  is  too  strong  a  talent 
to  be  led  astray  into  mere  imitation.  From  the  French 
theatre  he  takes  his  brilliancy  and  lightness  of  touch, 
and  from  Ibsen  he  has  learnt  the  necessity  of  a  serious 
ethical  groundwork;  but] he  has  assimilated  both  these 
influences  and  given  us  a  purely  German  product, 
which  is  in  the  best  sense  original. 

Home  is  a  powerful  drama,  and  only  escapes  abso- 
lute greatness ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  Sudermann 
has  not  something  better  in  store  for  us.  He  is  still 
a  young  man;  his  critical  sense  is  keen;  and  each 
successive  work  has,  so  far,  been  a  distinct  advance 
upon  its  predecessor.  The  German  stage  is  certainly 
entitled  to  expect  great  things  firom  Sudermann,  for  he 
has  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  the  drama  of  every- 
day life  may  hope  to  fulfil  the  brilliant  promise  of  Minna 
von  Bamhelm  and  KahaU  und  Liebe^  and  once  more  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  national  literature. 

John  G.  Robertson. 
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IV. 
THIRD-CLASS    CARRIAGE.— FRANCE. 

Two  young  tourists,  in  tweeds  and  knickerbockers, 
had  taken  the  window  seats,  and  were  looking  out  and 
commenting  on  the  late-comers  hurrying  along  the 
platform. 

The  stout  old  lady  busied  herself  with  her  numerous 
parcels,  and  the  peasant  at  the  further  window,  with 
the  newspaper  lying  across  his  knee,  sat  gazing 
abstractedly  at  the  oak-grained  bench  before  him. 
Fortunately  for  these  latter,  they  seemed  not  to 
understand  the  language  spoken  by  the  tourists,  who 
were  on  that  account  less  constrained  in  their  con- 
versation than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  Out- 
ride, in  the  open  air,  could  be  heard  the  excited  scream 
of  zealous  engines  engaged  in  shunting,  and  the  blue 
haze  which  filled  the  station  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
the  sound  of  shrill  whistles,  jolting  carriages,  human 
voices,  and  the  shutting  and  banging  of  carriage  doors ; 
all  fused  into  one  chaotic  din  by  a  deafening  rush  of 
escaping  steam,  as  if  the  engine  waiting  to  begin  its 
journey  had  become  impatient,  and  were  beguiling 
the  remaining  moments  by  testing  its  iron  lungs. 
Having  convinced  itself  and  everyone  else  that  they 
were  thoroughly  in  order,  it  ceased  suddenly ;  and  its 
impatience  subsided  into  a  nervous  palpitating  clank. 

The  uproar,  however,  was  immediately  recommenced 
by  another  engine  thundering  into  the  station,  dragging 
a  long  band  of  heavy  carriages  and  sleeping  cars. 
Sailing  through  files  of  trains,  the  new  comer  glided 
alongside  a  narrow  platform,  followed  by  a  swarm  of 
running  porters;  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  the  carriage  handles,  it  slowed  up 
and  came  to  a  standstill  with  a  loud  gasp  of  steam, 
like  long  pent-up  breath  finding  relief  after  a  heavy 
strain. 

(75) 
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A  cloud  of  vapor  drifted  past,  and  the  sunlight 
began  again  to  filter  into  the  smoky  terminus*  The 
carriage  doors  were  shut  and  there  was  an  expectant 
pause.  For  an  instant,  nothing  was  heard  save  the 
low  contented  drone  of  a  locomotive  close  at  hand,  as 
the  stoker  flung  open  its  red  mouth  and  shovelled  in  a 
hearty  meal  of  coal.  One  of  the  tourists  turned  from 
the  window  and  busied  himself  with  a  travelling  bag  in 
the  rack  behind;  the  other  produced  materials  from 
one  of  his  many  pockets,  and  commenced  to  roll  a 
cigarette. 

Meanwhile  the  railings  of  the  platform  had  begun  to 
move  slowly  past  the  window,  and  the  station  lamps 
to  appear  and  disappear,  one  by  one.  The  figures  on 
the  platform  became  fewer,  and  it  grew  gradually  lighter 
in  the  carriage. 

As  the  train  clattered  out  into  the  glare  of  day  and 
hurried  over  the  cross-rails,  the  peasant  settled  into  his 
comer  and  picked  up  his  Intransigmnt  again ;  the 
younger  tourist  ornamented  himself  with  a  travelling 
cap;  the  other  fumbled  in  his  pockets;  and  the  old  lady 
did  nothing.  She  sat,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her 
lap,  oblivious  of  the  jests  which  had  been  made  at  her 
expense,  looking  amiably  at  the  rafters  on  the  roof  and 
the  restless  oil  in  the  carriage  lamp. 

The  hurry  continued  through  a  maze  of  lines,  past 
engines  and  waggons,  pumps  with  elephantine  trunks 
hanging  limp  and  dripping,  engine  hospitals,  sema- 
phores, miniature  kitchen  gardens  and  grimy  houses; 
and  by  the  time  the  wearer  of  the  travelling  cap  had 
succeeded  in  his  struggle  with  the  window,  the  train 
had  entered  a  tunnel,  passed  a  ghostly  engine  in  the 
half-light,  and  left  two  workmen  with  flaring  torches 
already  far  behind. 

A  spell  of  light  intervened,  and  the  train  rushed  into 
another  tunnel,  passed  another  train  with  a  shriek,  a 
prolonged  rattle,  and  a  sudden  flash,  and  fled  on  through 
the  inky  darkness.  When  light  again  appeared,  the 
peasant  raised  his  newspaper  and  resumed  his  reading 
of  the  article  on  *^  Provocations  policihres  d'hier*\  The 
white-gaitered  youth  lighted  his  cigarette  and  hid  him- 
self behind  a  copy  of  the  Standard ;  the  old  lady,  having 
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exhausted  the  interest  in  the  ring  of  the  danger  signal 
— -pour  U  COS  de  danger  titez  Panneau — and  the  yellow  oil 
waving  to  and  fro,  and  the  empty  seat  before  her, 
looked  mildly  out  at  the  steam  curling  in  fantastic 
wreaths  across  the  fields  which  were  rapidly  radiating 
past. 

Behind  the  outstretched  Standard  a  thin  blue  smoke 
curled  into  a  ray  of  sunlight;  quivered,  and  trailed 
hurriedly  out  at  the  open  window. 

Villages  were  passed  and  village  stations  with  people 
on  the  platforms.  Before  half  an  hour  had  gone,  the 
peasant,  hypnotised  by  the  long  article  in  the  news- 
paper, had  slid  forward  on  his  seat  with  his  back 
against  the  window,  his  head  nodding  on  his  breast 
and  his  legs  projecting  into  the  centre  of  the  carriagei 
his  muddy  boots  almost  touching  the  tidy  gown  of  his 
complaisant  neighbour.  The  linen  blouse  he  wore, 
patched  on  the  shoulder  with  a  square  of  darker  blue, 
hung  on  his  relaxed  figure  with  the  fine  freedom  of  a 
garment  which  had  long  since  adjusted  itself  to  the 
habits  of  its  owner.  On  the  floor  beneath  him  lay  the 
crushed  Iniransigeant.  The  train  had  halted  twice  for  a 
brief  moment,  and  now  the  strange  quartette  was  being 
rattled  through  a  hollow  between  burnt  grassy  banks 
lined  with  an  irregular  fringe  of  hedge.  All  were 
occupied  but  the  old  woman,  who  sat,  hemmed  in  by 
her  parcels,  contentedly  being  shaken  to  the  rumble  of 
the  wheels. 

The  brakes,  applied  without  warning,  brought  the 
travelling  cap  into  collision  with  the  cigarette,  and 
interrupted  the  long  discussion,  and  the  references  to 
the  time  table.  The  peasant,  rising  drowsily,  stretched 
himself,  lowered  his  window  and  looked  out,  his  blouse 
fluttering  as  he  did  so,  like  an  entangled  flag  in  a 
driving  gale. 

Bringing  his  closely  cropped  head  into  the  carriage 
again,  he  groped  beneath  the  seat  and  produced  a 
package  containing  a  large  new  saw.  The  next  moment 
he  stood  on  the  gravel  outside,  looking  along  the  plat- 
form ;  and  the  unrestrained  remarks  of  the  tourists  on 
the  structure  of  his  pantaloons  were  cut  short  by  an 
official  loudly  slamming  the  carriage  door. 
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The  clanking  recommenced.  Fields  appeared,  and 
black  volumes  of  smoke  began  to  wander  across  the 
corn.  Groups  of  trees  filed  past  the  window,  with 
intervals  of  haystacks,  orchards  and  single  houses. 
The  carriages  rumbled  in  succession  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  a  winding  stream 
appeared,  only  to  be  lost  again  behind  a  passing  train 
of  luggage  waggons.  Emerging  again,  it  disappeared 
finally  behind  a  rising  bank.  A  bridge  flashed  past ; 
and  the  train  went  fl3dng  through  a  cutting  between 
two  undulating  hedgerows,  the  engine  screaming  exult- 
antly as  it  increased  the  pace.  Another  bridge,  and 
the  slopes  melted  into  level  ground;  and  a  farmer, 
with  his  white  horse,  were  left  driving  sedately  along 
the  country  road. 

A  flash !  A  signal-woman  standing  before  her 
cottage  holding  in  her  hand  a  furled  red  flag,  and 
modestly  attempting  to  look  official.  Another  flash; 
empty  waggons.  Another;  an  engine  idling.  At 
length  the  brakes  arrested  the  headlong  rush  and  the 
train  entered  a  station  where  a  larger  company  on  the 
platform  stood  gazing  into  the  carriages  as  they  slowed 
up  and  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  owners  of  the  conspicuous 
knickerbockers  sat  back  and  exchanged  a  glance. 

A  stout  apoplectic  looking  man  with  a  number  of 
bundles,  the  bulk  of  which  his  female  companion  had 
to  carry,  climbed  up  with  difficulty,  passed  the  stout 
old  lady,  who  apologetically  said,  *«  Pardon,  m'sieu," 
as  he  did  so,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dissatisfied, 
beside  the  window.  His  companion,  who  also  seemed 
to  have  been  hiirried,  took  the  seat  opposite  to  him, 
and  while  arranging  her  bundles  compared  notes  with 
the  old  lady,  who  became  sympathetic  on  the  subject  of 
the  inconveniences  of  travel.  The  corpulent  boiurgeois 
removed  his  hat  and  mopped  his  temples  with  his 
handkerchief,  as  the  train  left  the  station  and  resumed 
its  journey. 

The  woman  having  sliced  food  in  the  concealment 
of  a  paper  wrapper,  and  handed  portion  after  portion 
to  her  mate,  continued  to  cut  industriously,  as  if  she 
knew  the  appetite  for  which  she  had  to  cater.    While 
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occupied,  a  small  hand-basket  at  her  side,  creaking 
continiiouslj,  attracted  her  attention ;  she  raised  the 
lid  gently  and  a  spaniel  pushed  out  its  tiny  head,  and 
sniffed  wistfully. 

It  was  a  curious  assemblage.  The  man,  engrossed  in 
mastication,  staring  vacantly  out  at  the  window,  a 
crescent  moon  of  saveloy  between  his  thumb  and  fore* 
finger;  the  woman,  sensitive  and  gentle,  contentedly 
cutting;  the  dejected  dog  licking  its  lips  and  looking 
up  in  humble  expectation  ;  the  old  lady,  sunk  in 
parcels,  benevolent-looking,  uninterested,  unconscious ; 
and  the  tourists  arrayed  in  clamorous  checks,  pretend- 
ing ^to  remark  on  the  weather  outside,  but  in  reality 
presuming  on  the  obvious  ignorance  of  their  language 
which  prevailed,  and  audibly  discussing  their  smround- 


The  train  slowed  again  and  stopped.  Two  peasants 
in  blouses,  and  a  lad  with  tools  got  in,  and  continued, 
in  Norman  dialect,  a  boisterous  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  drought. 

At  the  next  station  the  old  lady  stepped  down  and 
her  parcels  were  handed  after  her.  She  stood  be- 
wildered on  the  platform,  with  one  under  each  arm, 
and  grasping  with  nervous  tenacity  her  umbrella  and 
the  remainder,  until  she  was  startled  into  letting  every- 
thing  fall.  The  train  moved  on,  leaving  her  in  the 
passionate  embrace  of  a  bright-faced  peasant  girl. 

Time  passed ;  the  laborers  had  left  the  carriage ;  the 
train  ran  monotonously  on,  and  the  four  figures  sat, 
each  in  a  window  comer,  submissively  waiting ;  the 
woman,  with  a  sandwich  in  her  hand,  facing  a  fine  study 
of  a  smiling  and  satiated  male. 

Voices  on  a  platform  once  again.  The  door  opened 
and  a  heavy  figure  climbed  up  with  an  asthmatic  effort, 
and,  turning  round,  received  two  battered  japanned 
boxes  from  a  porter.  Seating  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  bench,  he  stared  at  the  woman  before  him,  and 
continued  breathing  loudly.  To  kill  time  he  took  a 
massive  notebook  from  his  pocket  and  appeared  to 
examine  recent  entries.  Replacing  it  he  settled  into 
an  easy  pose,  and  continued  staring ;  his  fat  hands, 
decorated  wiUi  rings,  supporting  an  umbrella  between 
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his  knees.  He  went  out  at  the  next  station,  and 
while  a  breeze  of  fresh  country  air  came  in  by  the  open 
door,  the  woman  changed  her  seat,  and  settling  beside 
her  companion,  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder 
without  disturbing  the  sonority  of  his  slumber. 

The  engine,  warming  to  its  work,  seemed  to  feel  that 
its  journey  neared  an  end.  The  clatter  became  more 
rapid.  Newspapers,  time-tables  and  guides,  lay  crushed 
and  neglected  on  the  benches ;  fitful  sleep  and  dusty 
monotony  prevailed.  The  owner  of  the  gaiters,  who 
had  become  wakeful,  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
dozing  comrade,  after  repeated  efforts,  and  nodded 
smilingly  across  in  the  direction  of  the  sleeping  couple. 
Something,  however,  in  the  woman's  gesture  of  aflSec- 
tionate  reliance  on  the  grotesque  shaking  figure  on 
which  she  leaned,  seemed  for  once  to  suggest  that 
comment  might  be  withheld.  Instead  of  speaking, 
therefore,  he  stretched  himself  and  yawnedj  and  a 
train  tore  past. 

A  clatter  over  cross  rails  disturbed  the  sleeping  pair, 
and  the  man  sat  up  with  the  bleared  good-natured  look 
of  a  newly  awakened  baby,  while  the  woman  adjusted 
her  bonnet  and  hair.  Firewood  in  heaps,  lines  of 
waggons,  then — a  flash — a  bridge — then  an  orchard; 
a  house ;  a  white  painted  gate ;  and  a  woman  standing 
with  a  red  flag,  like  a  sceptre,  in  her  hand. 

A  field  covered  with  red  poppies ;  a  splendid  walnut- 
tree  ;  more  trees ;  then  elms  in  groups ;  and  the  noise 
began  in  another  key  as  the  train  dashed  into  a  thickly 
planted  wood.  Tearing  past  fern-covered  groimd,  and 
through  bewildering  thickets,  the  ^igine,  rejoicing  in 
its  strength,  flew  over  the  remaining  miles.  A  field 
dotted  with  cattle  swept  past,  and  a  peasant  with  a 
cart  of  hay,  standing  at  a  gate,  appeared  and  vanished. 
A  clatter  over  points.  Rows  of  luggage  trains  standing 
empty,  wheels  without  carriages  standing  on  rusty 
rails,  large  semaphores,  sheds,  more  points,  empty 
third-class  carriages,  and  the  outljring  houses  of  a  town. 
At  last  a  station  roof,  and  the  noise  changed  key  again. 
The  carriages  slowed  up  beside  a  platform  and  the 
four  passengers  rose. 

The  man  and  woman  alighted,  and,  as  the  tourists 
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with  their  bags  prepared  to  follow,  the  woman  turned 
round  and  looking  into  the  carriage  said : 

'<  Faut  pas  desandrs  ici  m'sUu.  On  va  plus  loin^  jusqifau 
Steam^:' 

**  Ah  thenks,"  said  the  owner  of  the  travelling  cap. 
•*  I  downt — ah — nong  parly  frongsy,  you  kna-o-u-w." 

"  My  brother  and  I  require  to  get  out  here,  but  you 
must  sit  still,"  she  repeated  in  distinct  English.  "  The 
train  goes  alongside  the  steamer." 

The  conductor  appeared  and  closed  the  door,  and  the 
two  tourists  were  left  alone  in  the  carriage  looking  at 
one  another. 

W,  A.  Wilson. 
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The  Appendix  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  a  long  list  of  passages  and  ''classes  of 
passages"  as  to  the  rendering  of  which  into  modem 
intelligible  English  the  American  Company  of  Revisers 
felt  bound  to  differ  very  materially  from  their  brethren 
■who  sat  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster.  The 
first  suggestion,  and  the  most  significant  of  all,  is  the 
following,  which  we  will  quote  word  for  word : 

**  Substitute  the  divine  name  *  Jehovah '  wherever  it  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  text  for  *  the  Lord  *  and  '  God  \  and  omit  the 
margin  to  •  the  Lord  *  at  Genesis  ii,  4,  and  '  Hebrew  Jehovah ' 
from  the  margin  at  Exodus  iii,  15;  also  substitute  Jehovah 
for  'the  Lord*  or  'Jah*  wherever  the  latter  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  retain  or  insert  '  Hebrew  Jah  *  in  the 
margin.  Where  *  Jehovah'  immediately  follows,  viz.,  in 
Isaiah  xii,  2,  xxvi,  4,  read  'Jehovah,  even  Jehovah,'  and  omit 
•  Jehovah '  from  the  margin." 

The  above  note  sounds  somewhat  complicated  at 
first,  but  even  a  slight  study  of  the  texts  quoted,  with 
a  comparison  of  the  «* Authorised"  Version  and  the 
Revised  Version,  and  a  reference  (if  possible)  to  the 
corresponding  Hebrew,  will  be  found  most  instructive ; 
will  open  up  fields  of  new  thought ;  and  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  question  whether  Judaism  was  Poly- 
theistic before  Monotheistic,  or  vice  versd.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  this  subject  here ;  we  wil  merely 
examine  a  few  out  of  the  many  Old  Testament  texts 
that  might  be  cited,  put  them  into  the  "Hebraic** 
form  in  which  they  should  really  be  translated  (if 
revisers  were  bold  enough),  and  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  or  to  decide  for  himself 
between  contending  commentators  on  the  passages. 
Even  if  the  Americans*  first  suggestion,  that  of  trans- 
lating the  Hebrew  letters  YHVH  consistently  by 
"Jehovah**,  were  adopted,  it  would  make  the  Bible 
read  like  quite  a  different  book;  but  why  did  they 
not  go  even  further  and  suggest  that  each  name  of  the 
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*' divinity"  (or  divinities)  should  be  as  exact  a  repro* 
duction  as  possible  of  the  Hebrew  ?  In  this  way  we 
should  read :  "  In  the  beginning  [the]  Elohim  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth".  What  a  ''revelation" 
such  a  text  would  be  to  lethargic  Christians  who  com* 
placendy  sit  through  the  First  Lesson  and  never  ques- 
tion at  the  end  of  it  whether  the  "  God "  they  have 
heard  about  has  been  presented  to  them  under  the 
garb  of  YHVH  (the  pronunciation  of  which  scholars 
still  quarrel  over)  or  of  Elohim,  El,  or  El  Shaddai. 
We  may  as  well  sum  up  the  various  names  of  God 
at  the  outset,  and  later  on  examine  them  one  by 
one.  They  are:  Adon,  Elohim,  YHVH  (pronounced 
Yahveh  ?),  Yahveh  Elohim,  Adonai  El,  Yahveh,  El,  Yah, 
El  Shaddai,  Eloah ;  and  allusion  will  be  made  to  **  the 
Fear"  (Gen.  xxxi,  53),  the  "Name"  (Lev.  xxiv,  2, 
Revised  Version),  and  Ts^b&oth  (Sab&oth).  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  "  hearer  of  the  Word  "  is  unable 
to  tell  which  name  out  of  a  dozen  is  being  palmed  off 
on  him  as  the  eponym  of  the  "  only  true  God"  under  a 
weak  or  timid  translation. 

Occasionally  we  are  treated  to  the  right  word,  as: 
"  Praise  him  in  his  name  Yah,"  etc.  But  how  startling 
the  effect  is  I  We  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  at 
Westminster  Abbey  dropping  her  prayer  book  when 
the  organist  brought  the  thirty-two  feet  pedal  into  use ; 
in  the  same  way  we  can  remember,  at  the  time  that  we 
used  to  writhe  under  the  chanting  or  reading  of  the 
generally  inane  Prayer  Book  translation  of  the  various 
Psalmists,  that  this  name  used  to  stand  out  very 
boldly  from  the  rest  of  the  page,  and  suggest  instant 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  original. 

But  to  return  to  the  few  passages  cited  by  the 
American  Company.  The  first  is  Genesis  ii,  4,  and  a 
roost  important  one,  as  it  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  second  account  of  the  Creation  which  the  compiler 
of  the  book  evidently  found  when  he  had  drawn  up 
the  first,  and  thought  best  to  insert  in  immediate 
sequence.  "  These  are  the  generations  ....  in  the 
day  that  Yahveh  Elohim  made  earth  and  heaven." 
This  compound  name  of  God  remains  in  use  until 
the  end  of  chap,  iii,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
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'<  serpent "  makes  iise  of  another  name  in  his  portion 
of  the  dialogue :  **  Yea,  hath  Elohim  said  ?  " 

Elohim  is  the  name  of  God  (or  Gods)  employed  from 
Genesis  i,  i,  to  ii,  3,  and  the  transition  from  this 
«*  Elohistic  "  section  to  another  long  and  independent 
account,  in  which  the  name  *^Lord  God**  appears 
almost  throughout,  must  strike  even  the  most  casual 
reader.  At  Genesis  iv,  we  are  introduced  to  Yahveh 
alone :  **  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of  Yahveh  ". 

The  next  text  quoted  (Ex.  iii,  15)  is  a  locus  classicus 
with  regard  to  divine  names,  and  might  read  thus: 
"  Yahveh,  the  Elohim  of  your  fathers,  the  Elohim  of 
Abraham,  etc.,  •  •  •  •  hath  sent  me  •  •  .  •  this  is  my 
name  for  ever  ".  The  "  name  *•  refers  to  the  preceding 
verse  where  God  has  just  announced  himself  to  Moses 
under  a  new  name :  "  I  am  who  am "  (Hebrew, 
Ehyeh  asher  ehyeh).  The  revisers  see  fit  to  add  a  note 
on  Exodus  iii,  15,  stating  that  Yehovah  is  from  the 
same  root  as  ehyeh\  but  this  point  is  by  no  means 
agreed  upon  by  Hebraists,  and  the  question  of  the 
derivation  of  the  tetragrammaton,  YHVH,  as  well  as 
of  its  pronunciation,  is  still  subjudice.  In  fact,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  publication,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  Revisers  have  quite  overburdened  the  margin 
with  renderings  which  they  ought  to  have  thrown 
fearlessly  into  the  text.  This  is  due  to  the  great 
outcry  raised  on  the  earlier  appearance  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision,  where  people  found  their  favorite 
quotations  drastically  dealt  with,  and  trimmed  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  latest  exactitudes  of  Greek  scholar- 
ship. The  Americans  wisely  suggest  under  the  Vlth 
clause  that  all  marginal  renderings  from  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  other  versions  should  be  omitted.  There 
is  not  room  for  a  "Speaker's  Commentary"  at  the 
side  of  each  column  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  **  ancient 
authorities  "  would  force  our  scholars  to  give  one  fixed 
translation  for  each  divine  name  in  the  text  itself. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  next  two  passages. 
Isaiah,  xii,  12,  should  read :  "  Behold,  El  is  my  Ovation 
....  for  Yah  Yahveh  is  my  strength  and  my  song**; 
and  xxvi,  4,  thus :  "  Trust  ye  in  Yahveh  for  ever ;  for 
in  Yah  Yahveh  is  a  rock  of  ages."    What  do  we  find 
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fault  with  in  these  two  texts  ?  Firstly,  that  the  trans- 
lators have  transferred  their  rendering  of  "  the  Lord  " 
from  Yahveh  to  Yah  ;  and  secondly  that  the  Americans 
by  their  suggestion  to  translate  **  Jehovah,  even  Jeho- 
vah '*  would  make  the  two  words  identical  in  origin  and 
meaning — ^another  point  which  has  yet  to  be  settled. 
Indeed,  some  scholars  maintain  that  the  words  Yah 
and  Yahu  are  far  other  than  Yahveh,  and  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  sphere  of  ^*  rivelation*\ 
if  even  to  revelation  at  all.  It  is  surely  begging  the 
question  to  call  the  words  synonymous;  and  we  are 
surprised  that  they  do  not  urge  the  placing  of  Yah 
consistently  in  the  text,  after  the  manner  in  which 
they  propose  to  deal  with  the  word  Sh€61.  We 
now  proceed  to  a  short  examination  of  each  of  the 
names  mentioned  above,  following  in  some  degree 
their  order,  rather  than  their  frequency  of  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible.  Genesis  i,  i,  has  been  quoted: 
"  In  the  beginning  created  [the]  Elohim  the  heaven 
and  the  earth ;  and  the  spirit  of  Elohim  was  brooding 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters ".  The  word  Elohim  is 
plural  as  everybody  knows  (comp.  Cherubim),  and  this 
fact  has  been  pressed  into  service  by  Trinitarians  to 
prove  their  theory  of  an  eternal  trinity,  making  use  also 
of  the  text :  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  If  it  thus 
expresses  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  no  mean  argument 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  belief  prevailing  at  the 
time  at  which  this  section  was  written  may  have  been 
Polytheistic.  The  verb,  ho\^ever,  happens  to  be  in  the 
singular ;  but  this  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
various  persons  referred  to  group  themselves  into  the 
idea  of  one  Godhead.  Many  instances  are  found  of  a 
plural  verb  or  adjective  agreeing,  and  ^thus  a  remark- 
able turn  is  given  in  an  accurate  translation.  Abraham 
says  to  Abimelech :  **  When  the  Elohim  caused  me  to 
wander  from  my  father's  house"  (Gen.  xx,  13).  In 
this  instance  the  plural  would  seem  to  be  wilfully 
glossed  over  by  translators,  but  it  is  answered  that  A. 
is  suiting  his  language  to  the  heathen  Abimelech.  In 
Genesis  iii,  5,  the  old  version  is  preferable  to  the  new ; 
but  what  a  forcible  translation  would  be :  "Ye  shall  be 
as  the  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil  "• 
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Read  in  this  light,  Genesis  xxxv,  7,  is  a  remarkable 
text :  "  He  called  the  place  El-beth-el ;  for  there  the 
Elohim  were  revealed  to  him  I"  This  must  be  com- 
pared with  xxviii,  12,  13  :  <<The  messengers  of  Elohim 
ascending  and  descending  on  it.  And  behold,  Yahveh 
stood  above  it,  and  said,  I  am  Yahveh,  the  Elohim  of 
Abraham,  thy  father,"  etc.  In  Genesis  xxxv,  2,  Jacob 
is  at  great  pains  to  make  his  people  '^  put  away  the 
Elohim  of  the  stranger  that  are  among  them  ",  because 
in  verse  z  Elohim  had  commissioned  him  to  build  an 
altar  to  the  £/,  who  had  appeared  to  him. 

The  people  in  Exodus  xxxii,  i,  demand  of  Aaron : 
**Make  us  Elohim,  which  shall  go  before  us;*'  and 
when  the  work  of  making  one  molten  calf  is  accom- 
plished,  the  significant  (ironical  ?)  remark  of  the  people 
is :  "  These  be  thy  Elohim,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Aaron  then 
proceeds  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  proclaim  a  feast  on 
the  morrow  to  Yahveh  I  Yahveh  tells  Moses  to  get 
him  down  from  the  Moimt,  with  the  tables  of  stone, 
which  we  are  told  are  graven  by  Elohim  I 

We  cannot  dwell  much  longer  on  this  particular 
word,  and  will  merely  quote  a  few  important  texts 
which  may  advantageously  be  referred  to.  Laban 
says  (Gen.  xxxi,  53) :  <<  The  Elohim  of  Abraham  and 
the  Elohim  of  Nahor,  may  they  judge  between  us". 
The  Philistines,  in  i  Samuel  iv,  8,  ask:  "Who  can 
deliver  us  from  the  hand  of  these  mighty  Elohim"* 
Jezebel  and  Benhadad,  as  heathens,  use  the  frequent 
oath :  "  May  the  Elohim  do  so  unto  me  and  more 
also,"  etc.  Jeroboam,  on  making  two  calves,  foimd 
the  people  quite  prepared  for  his  address :  "  These  be 
thy  Elohim,  O  Israel ".  The  witch  at  Endor,  after 
working  herself  up  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  assures  Saul : 
"  I  see  Elohim  arising  (plural  participle)  from  the 
earth,"  by  which  she  evidently  imagined  herself  to  be 
viewing  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead.  The  serpent 
promises  Adam  and  Eve  that  they  shall  be  as  the 
Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil.  This  is  in  Genesis  iii, 
where  observe  carefully  the  names  in  verses  i  and  2. 
In  verse  i  is  Yahveh  Elohim,  but  the  serpent  employs 
Elohim  alone :  "  Yea,  hath  Elohim  said  ".    This  looks 
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very  much  as  if  Yahveh  had  been  interpolated  in 
verse  1  by  a  later  scribe.  Note  also  the  difference 
between  Authorised  Version  and  Revised  Version  in 
verse  5. 

It  is  only  £air  to  the  revisers  to  observe  that  they 
spell  the  word  •*  Lord  "  with  capitals  where  it  repre- 
sents Yahveh.  In  Joshua  xxiv,  19,  we  find  the  expres* 
sion  "  a  holy  Elohim  (is)  he  ",  where  both  noun  and 
adjective  are  in  the  plural,  against  a  singular  pronoun, 
the  auxiliary  being  omitted,  according  to  Hebrew  usage. 
The  word  for  "he"  is  Hd,  which  we  shall  speak  of 
later  on. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  name  Yahveh,  but  en  nmU 
we  may  as  well  dispose  of  the  compound  Yahveh- 
Elohim,  translated  Lwd  God,  and  brieJ9y  alluded  to 
above. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  passage,  Genesis  ii,  4-iii9 
which  seems  to  form  a  second  account  of  the  "  Crea« 
tion " ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  not  without  reason, 
that  these  words  did  not  stand  together  in  any  original 
text,  but  that  Elohim  had  been  used  alone,  and  that  a 
later  compiler  of  the  book  added  Yahveh  throughout  in 
order  to  combat  any  supposed  Polytheistic  ideas.  Other 
scholars  opine  that  the  account  of  the  Creation  has 
been  written  by  two  authors  belonging  to  two  distinct 
schools,  and  they  name  one  the  Elohist  and  the  other 
the  Jehovist.  Genesis  iii,  8,  reads :  •*  And  they  heard 
the  soimd  of  Yahveh  Elohim  walking  in  the  garden  '*. 

In  Genesis  iv  a  return  is  made  to  the  name  of  Yahvelu 
Sheth  is  bom,  and  this  name  given  to  him,  "for  Elohim 
hath  appointed  (Heb.  Shath)  me  another  seed".  In 
the  next  verse  we  are  told  that  "  then  men  began  to 
call  themselves  by  the  name  Yahveh".  In  the 
Noachian  myth  (chaps,  vi-vii)  the  two  names  Yahveh 
and  Elohim  are  used  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  and 
we  are  told  (vi,  a)  that  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair.  The  word 
Elohim  is  very  suggestive  here,  especially  when  read 
in  the  light  of  verse  4,  where  the  revisers  give  us  the 
word  "  Nephtlim  "  instead  of  "  giants  ".  What  is  the 
connexion  between  beni-ka-Elohim  and  Nephtlim  ?  While 
studying  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  the  presence  of 
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the  word  "  El "  should  be  remarked  in  such  names  as 
Mehuja-el,  Methusha-el. 

Yahveh  (called  in  the  Bible  Jehovah)  is,  of  course, 
the  divine  name  par  ixcelknce  among  Hebrews  since  the 
time  of  the  leader  passing  imder  the  name  of  Moses, 
to  whom  also  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  "revealed". 
The  very  existence  of  this  personage  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bishop  Colenso  and  other  accurate 
thinkers;  and  the  Rev.  Sir  Geo.  W.  Cox,  in  his  epitome 
of  Colenso's  life,  says  that  "  Moses  is  a  personage  as 
shadowy,  perhaps,  and  unhistorical  as  Aeneas  in  the 
history  of  Rome  or  our  own  King  Arthur**.  Further 
on  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  historian  says:  "The 
name  Jehovah  could  not  have  been  made  known  for 
the  first  time  to  Moses  and  also  have  been  well  known 
to  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  progeny  ". 

These  points  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  up  now, 
nor  need  we  pause  long  on  the  word  Yahveh ;  as  it  is 
so  consistently  (and  irritatingly)  translated  **  the  Lord  ** 
that  the  ordinary  reader  has  only  to  look  out  hundreds 
of  texts  for  himself  and  mentally  supply  the  Hebrew 
word.  It  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  letters 
YHVH,  but  scholars  are  at  variance  as  to  which  are 
the  proper  vowels  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  the 
word  pronounceable.  The  Jews  have  always  shrunk 
from  pronoimcing  it,  when  reading  the  Bible,  (sub- 
stituting the  word  Adonai  =  my  Lord,  instead)  so  that 
the  tradition  thereof  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Is  it 
to  be  pronounced  Yahveh,  or  Yehovah  ? 

Now  observe  again  carefully  the  verses,  Exodus  iii, 
Ht  ^5t  together  with  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. If  Jehovah  is  from  the  same  root  as  Ehyeh^  why 
not  translate  it  the  self-existent  one,  or  "the  self- 
consistent**  with  Havemick,  K6hler,  and  Delitzsch  ? 
What  has  "  Lord**  to  do  in  the  matter  ? 

In  connexion  with  the  word  Yahveh,  we  are  bound 
to  notice  the  name  Yah,  because  it  has  been  maintained 
by  many  scholars  that  Yah  is  a  shortened  form  of  Yah- 
veh ;  whereas  later  writers  uphold  the  view  that  Yah, 
Yo,  Yeho,  as  found  in  the  names  Uriyah  (the  Hittite), 
Yochebed,  Yehoshaphat,  are  all  traceable  to  a  primary 
Yahu.    Yahu  is  manifestly  far  older  than  the  time  of 
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Moses,  and  if  it  =  Yahveh,  then  Sir  George  Cox*s 
second  dictum  (quoted  above)  regarding  the  self-contra- 
diction of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  manifest.  Of  the  pre- 
Mosaic  use  of  the  name  Yahu,  or  Yeho,  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  name  of  the  lawgiver's  mother  Yo-chebed ; 
also  (i  Chron.  vii,  8)  in  the  names  Abi-yah  and  El-yo- 
eni,  two  grandsons  of  Benjamin.  Texts  from  Chronicles 
must  not,  however,  be  pressed  too  far,  on  account  of 
the  very  late  date  of  the  book.  Turning  once  more  to 
Exodus  iii,  15,  we  see  that  Moses  announces  "Yahveh" 
as  the  "  God  (elohim)  of  your  fathers  ** ;  but  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  to  a  nation  of  slaves  then 
worshipping  false  Gods  he  would  have  announced  an 
entirely  new  name,  and  one  so  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. They  had  evidently  heard  of  Yahu  as  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  were  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  the  new  name  Yahveh  ;  which  has  accordingly,  by 
later  scribes,  been  interpolated  where  Elohim  once 
stood  or  placed  side  by  side  with  it ;  as  we  see  in  the 
second  account  of  the  Creation  beginning  at  Genesis  ii,  4. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Yahu,  Professor 
Delitzsch  says  it  is  from  the  root  f,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  Babylonish  names  for  God,  *7,  ilu.  The 
Accadian  name  was  a»,  and  all  these  words  signify 
high.  Therefore  we  must  turn  to  Babylonia,  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  true  origin  of  some  of  the  Hebrew 
names  for  God. 

The  mention  of  the  root  •*  il "  brings  us  to  the  word 
El  (compare  Beth-el  House  of  God),  which  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Semitic  names  for  God.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  a  root  meaning  strong,  but  it  is  not  too  great  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  perhaps,  to  make  it  synonymous 
with  the  Accadian  ''an**  high,  by  the  interchange  of 
«n"  and  "1". 

The  antiquity  of  this  word  (El  or  Bel  among  the 
Phoenicians)  is  shown  in  the  names  Mehuja-el,  Methu- 
sha-el  (Gen.  iv,  18),  Ishma-el  (Gen.  xxv,  13),  and  Mag- 
di-el,  an  Edomite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  43).  It  is  an  interesting 
word  to  study,  as  it  is  rarely,  l^e  Elohim,  used  abso^ 
luteiy  to  denote  "  God ",  but  generally  has  an  accom* 
panying  adjective  or  noun,  as  in  El  Elion,  El  Shaddai 
(both  to  be  dealt  with  presently),  a  jealous  El,  the  living 
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El,  El  of  Eternity  (Gen.  xxi,  33).  In  i  Sam.  ii,  3,  Yahveh 
is  an  El  of  Knowledge.  It  is  frequently  joined  to  other 
divine  names,  as  '<  El  the  Elohim  of  Israel ".  Genesis 
xlvi,  3,  reads :  I  am  the  El,  the  Elohim  of  thy  father — 
where  the  English  Version,  by  translating  both  Hebrew 
words  God,  is  distinctly  misleading.  Two  remarkable 
texts  are  Joshua  xxii,  22,  Psalms  1,  i,  which  read,  ''  El 
Elohim  Yahveh  (repeated),  he  knoweth,"  and  "El 
Elohim  Yahveh  hath  spoken*'.  We  leave  readers  to 
consult  commentaries  as  to  the  best  translation  in  these 
passages,  only  pointing  out  how  much  force  is  lost  by 
not  leaving  the  works  in  their  original  tongue.  The 
El  of  Jacob  is  common,  and  we  find  "the  El  of  Bethel". 
In  Psalms  xxii,  xxx,  we  have,  "  As  for  the  El,  his  way 
is  perfect,"  where  in  the  English  Version  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  article. 

The  usage  of  the  word  by  itself  is  mostly,  though 
not  exclusively,  confined  to  poetry;  and  some  ardent 
scholars  pretend  to  look  on  it  as  the  property  of 
heathenism,  and  in  no  sense  belonging  to  the  true 
God.  Job,  a  non-Israelite,  certainly  uses  it  a  great 
deal,  and  Ezekiel  six  times  only,  but  never  of  the 
"true"  God.  Its  appearance,  however,  in  the  sup- 
posed Messianic  prophecies  is  surprising,  #.^.,  in  the 
names  Immanu-el,  El  Gibbor  "the  mighty  God" 
(Is.  ix,  6). 

Before  leaving  the  word  "  El ",  we  may  mention  that 
passages  occur  in  which  later  scribes,  finding  El  in 
an  earlier  MS.,  have  deliberately  substituted  Yahveh. 
What  can  be  more  senseless  than  the  following  (Gen. 
xvi,  11):  "She  called  his  name  Ishma-^/  because 
Yahveh  had  heard"?  The  original  text  must  have 
read :  "  Because  El  had  heard  "  ("Shama,"  meaning  to 
hear).  The  same  dishonesty  causes  us  endless  difficulty 
over  the  derivation  of  Samuel's  name  in  z  Samuel  i,  20, 
on  which  see  the  commentaries. 

The  name  El  Elyon  need  not  detain  us  long;  its 
meaning  "El  most  high  "  and  its  usage  by  Melchizedek 
are  well  known;  see  also  Psalm  Ixxviii,  35  (R.  V.). 
It  is  compounded  with  Yahveh  (Ps.  vii,  z8)  and  with 
Elohim  (Ps.  Ivii,  2),  and  frequently  occurs  alone,  as  in 
Numbers  xxiv,  16,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
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The  name  El  Shaddai  demands  more  attention 
because  it  is  connected  with  a  distinct  "  revelation  *', 
as  is  shown  in  the  important  text  Exodus  vi,  7 :  *'  And 
Elohim  spake  to  Moses  and  said:  I  am  Yahveh.  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham  in  El  Shaddai ;  but  as  to  my 
name  Yahveh  I  was  not  made  known  to  them."  God 
Almighiy  is  hardly  the  best  translation,  for,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  King,  D.D.,  in  six  passages 
where  it  occurs  in  Genesis  (xvii,  i ;  xxviii,  3 ;  xxxv,  11 ; 
xliiiy  14;  xlviii,  3;  xlix,  25),  all  of  which  are  worth 
studying  (and  where  El  Shaddai  should,  of  course,  be 
read  into  the  text),  each  has  a  promise  of  blessing 
accompanying  the  name :  '*  Shaddai,  may  he  bless 
thee,"  "  I  am  El  Shaddai,  be  thou  fruitful,"  etc.  The 
original  meaning  was,  perhaps,  bountiful,  and  Shaddai 
may  be  connected  with  **  Shad  ",  meaning  <'  a  breast ". 
Later  on  it  seems  to  have  lost  this  signification,  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  ''  fear  "• 
Joel  i,  15,  has  "a  destruction  from  Shaddai"  ;  compare 
Ruth  i,  20,  21,  "  Shaddai  hath  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  me  ".  In  Job  it  occurs  thirty  times,  from  which 
the  writer  quoted  above  infers  that  Job  wished  to  give 
a  patrianhal  coloring  to  his  narrative  I 

The  next  "  divine  name  "  to  be  examined  is  the  word 
<*Eloah",  which  looks  at  first  sight,  and  is  taken  by 
Gesenius,  to  be  the  singular  of  Elohim ;  but  its  ex- 
clusive usage  in  late  books  and  late  Psalms  would  seem 
to  militate  against  this  idea,  and  to  show  that  Elohim 
is  far  older.  It  is  derived  either  from  a  root  meaning 
"  to  fear  "  or  **  to  be  powerful "  (FQrst),  but  appears  to 
have  come  into  the  Hebrew  from  a 'foreign  source. 
The  writer  of  Daniel  uses  it  in  chap,  xi,  w.  37,  38,  39, 
speaking  of  "  the  Eloah  of  fortresses",  and  "a  strange 
Eloah  ".  In  verse  36,  however,  the  "  God  of  Gods  "  is 
called  El  Elim,  while  the  "  Gods  "  of  his  fathers  repre- 
sents the  word  Elohim  !  The  post-exilic  Psalm,  cxiv, 
reads  in  i,  7:  "Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence 
of  Adon,  at  the  presence  of  Eloah  of  Jacob."  In 
Habakkuk  i,  12,  we  find :  "  He  whose  strength  is  his 
God"  (Eloah);  while  in  the  next  verse:  "Art  not 
thou  from  everlasting,  Yahveh,  my  Elohim  ?  "  Job  uses 
the  word  forty  times  of  the  "  true  "  God,  as  in  the  well- 
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known  and  difficult  text,  xix,  26,  ''from  my  flesh  I 
shall  see  Eloah".  Psalm  1,  22:  "Ye  that  forget 
Eloah/*  Nehemiah  is  another  late  writer  who  employs 
the  word,  in  chap,  ix,  17. 

The  chief  of  the  "names**  now  remaining  to  be 
considered  is  Adonai,  my  lord,  which  is  a  pluralis 
excelUntiae,  meaning  really  "  my  lords  **,  and  is  both 
found  alone  and  also  compounded  with  Yahveh  and 
Elohim  (rarely  with  the  latter).  Used  alone,  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  notably  in  the 
expression  "  Oh  Lord "  (Ex.  iv,  10,  etc. ;  compare 
Neh.  i,  11).  A  remarkable  text  is  Daniel  ix,  ig,  where 
the  word  occurs  three  times :  "  Adonai,  hear ;  Adonai, 
forgive ;  Adonai,  hearken  and  do.*'  In  2  Kings  vii,  6, 
we  learn  that  Adonai  caused  the  host  of  ,the  Syrians  to 
hear  a  noise. 

In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  this  word  is  used  as 
a  vocative  case,  and  on  the  occasion  of  direct  prayer 
to  the  deity;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  it  has 
evidently  lost  this  signification  and  has  come  to  signify 
"  the  Lord  **.  As  a  compound  in  proper  names  we  find 
Adoni-yah,  Adoni-bezek,  Adoni-zedek,  the  two  latter 
being  Canaanite  kings.  Genesis  xviii,  3,  and  xix,  18, 
are  two  texts  worthy  of  study  in  this  connexion. 
Abraham  and  Lot,  in  addressing  the  angels,  say  "  My 
Lord  **  (Adonai) ;  and  anyone  looking  at  these  passages 
in  a  Hebrew  Bible  will  find  a  masoretic  note  appended, 
saying  that  this  word  represents  the  holy  name ;  but  as 
it  is  addressed  to  three  people,  it  would  be  better  either 
to  translate  it  "  my  lords  **  or  else  to  presume  some 
textual  error  which  has  yet  to  be  explained.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  subsequent  conversation  is  carried  on  as 
if  one  person  alone  were  being  addressed. 

Let  us  now ,  pass  on  to  the  compound  "  Adonai 
Yahveh  **  translated  Lord  God,  so  that  herein  there  is 
no  distinction  from  Yahveh  Elohim,  the  divine  name  of 
Genesis  ii,  4-iii.  We  maintain  that  some  distinction 
ought  to  be  made.  While  the  English  reader,  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  cheerfully  imagines  that  the 
phrase  "  Lord  God  **  always  answers  to  the  same  words 
in  the  original,  a  Jew  of  the  olden  time  (supposing  the 
text  not  to  have  been  corrupted)  must  surely  have 
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formed  a  diflFerent  conception  of  the  deity  if  he  heard 
at  one  time  Yahveh  Elohim  and  at  another  Adonai 
Yahveh.  Some  passages  containing  this  name  are, 
Deuteronomy  ix,  26,  Joshua  vii,  7,  Ezekiah  ii,  4  ; 
iii,  11;  V,  7 ;  vi,  3,  etc.  It  generally  occurs  with  the 
phrase,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  "  of  the  prophets ; 
and  frequently  in  the  expression  :  **  Ah  Lord  God  !  " 
See  Jeremiah  i,  6 ;  xiv,  13 ;  Ezekiah  iv,  14 ;  and  the 
only  four  instances  in  which  the  name  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  in  verses  containing  supplication,  viz : 
Genesis  xv,  2,  8 ;  Deuteronomy  iii,  24 ;  ix,  26 ;  cf. 
Judges  ^vi,  28.  Adonai  being  compounded  with 
Yahveh,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  coupled  with 
Elohim  in  the  name  Adonai  Elohim;  and  this  fact 
gives  rise  to  the  important  question  whether  Elohim 
has  not  been  wilfully  substituted  by  a  later  scribe  for 
an  original  Yahveh,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  views 
of  his  particular  *'  school  of  the  prophets  "•  This  can 
be  almost  conclusively  proved  by  a  comparison  of 
2  Samuel  vii,  with  i  Chronicles  xvii,  where  the  same 
Psalm  or  Prayer  of  David  is  recorded  in  the  two  books. 
It  is  worth  while  copying  out  the  Hebrew  of  both 
passages,  from  2  Samuel  vii,  18,  and  i  Chronicles  xvii, 
16  onwards,  and  placing  the  verses  side  by  side ;  and 
the  most  ordinary  reader  will  find  an  alteration  in  the 
name  of  God  in  every  case  but  two.  It  is  seen  that  as 
a  rule  **  Yahveh  "  of  Samuel  passes  into  **  Elohim  "  in 
Chronicles,  while  Adonai  is  suppressed  altogether.  In 
verse  24  of  the  Chronicles  we  have  a  conglomeration  of 
names:  ** Yahveh  Sabaoth  [is  the]  Elohim  of  Israel, 
an  Elohim  to  Israel  "•  Of  Sabaoth  we  shall  speak  next. 
In  verse  28  of  the  Samuel  passage  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "Adonai  Yahveh  thou  art  HCl,  the  Elohim". 
The  word  '*  Ht "  is  generally  translated  **  He  "  and  is 
a  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  answer- 
ing to  Latin  is,  ea,  id.  Its  constant  recurrence  in  the 
phrase  '*I  am  he",  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Septuagint  translate  it,  viz.,  by  Kvpios  (the  Greek  word 
for  Lord),  leave  little  doubt  that  this  word  was  also  a 
synonym  for  Yahveh  or  some  other  name.  Certainly 
the  accompanying  word  "I"  (in  Hebrew  ani)  was 
thus  regarded  by  Rabbis.     M.  Renan  upholds  more 
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or  less  the  same  view,  and  many  striking  passages 
will  be  found  in  Gesenins.  The  connexion  of 
•*  Hd "  with  the  Accadian  Hua,  and  with  the 
Arabian  Houa  (one  of  the  seven  mysterious  names 
of  God)  is  very  interesting,  but  space  forbids  our 
entering  into  the  subject  now.  We  pass  on  to  consider 
the  last  important  name  or  rather  qualifying  epithet  to 
Yahveh — SabAoth,  The  derivation  of  this  word,  spelt 
more  correctly  TsSb&'oth,  is  interesting,  and  throws 
some  light  on  its  leading  idea,  which  is  that  of  a 
military  force  issuing  forth.  The  root  means  to  burst 
forth,  and  is  seen  in  the  word  for  a  wild  roe,  tsebi, 
which  also  means  splendor  (Jer.  iii,  19) — that  is,  the 
bursting  forth  of  light.  Then  it  comes  to  be  used 
of  an  army  which  goes  out  to  service,  and  also  of  the 
service  itself,  both  military  and  religious.  The  general 
translation  is  Lord  of  hosts,  but  '<  armies  *'  is  a  better 
word  than  hosts,  as  Gesenius  translates,  Jova-agminum. 
In  I  Kings  xxii,  19,  Micaiah  says, ''  I  saw  ....  all  the 
host  of  heaven " ;  and  a  similar  phrase  occurs  in 
'2  Chronicles  xviii,  18.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
when  used  in  this  way  of  stars  or  angels,  the  singular 
Saba  is  employed  as  a  rule,  Sabaoth  being  the  plural. 
Some  scholars  have  connected  the  word  Saba  with  the 
Sabaeans  or  worshippers  of  light,  a  cult  which  early 
sprang  up  in  Chaldaea  ;  and  from  the  many  references 
to  it  in  the  later  books  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  in  their  turn  became  impreg- 
nated with  this  religion,  as  with  so  many  others. 
Manasseh  worshipped  ''all  the  host  of  heaven*'. 
Zephaniah  says,  *<  I  will  cut  off  them  that  worship  the 
host  of  heaven  upon  the  house-tops".  Compare  also 
2  Kings  xxiii,  4,  5,  11,  12.  Jeremiah  mentions  the 
practice  as  having  been  very  prevalent  at  Jerusalem 
(viii,  2).  Amos  also  makes  continual  reference  to  star- 
worship  (v,  8,  26,  etc.),  and  in  v,  14,  speaks  of  the 
name  Yahveh  God  of  Sabaoth  as  if  he  had  only  just 
heard  of  it.  The  use  of  the  definite  article  would  also 
point  to  this  fact :  "  The  God  of  the  Sabaoth  be  with 
you,  as  you  say  *'.  So  then  this  name  was  evidently 
introduced  late  among  the  Jews,  and  never  occiu-s  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  in  Ezekid,  which  is  a  strange  fact, 
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because  in  both  these  books  the  idea  of  hosts  and 
aitnies  is  so  often  present.  In  the  militant  period  of 
the  Exodus  the  word  would  surely  have  been  used  had 
it  been  known.  It  occurs  in  i  Samuel,  2,  and  some 
Psalms ;  but  no  inference  as  to  date  can  be  drawn  from 
this,  as  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  nos.  46,  48,  59, 
etc.,  are  all  post-Davidic,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Ps.  l^. 

The  notion  of  **  fear  "  as  being  contained  in  the  root 
of  some  of  the  divine  names  has  been  mentioned,  and 
Gesenius  gives  numen  iremendum  as  the  equivalent  for 
Eloah;  which  idea  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
curious  passage.  Genesis  xxxi,  42,  where  Jacob  says  to 
Laban :  **  Except  the  Elohim  of  my  father,  the  Elohim 
of  Isaac  and  the  Fear  of  Jacob  had  been  with  me,  etc." 
Here  we  must  notice  the  capital  **  F  **  of  the  Revised 
Version,  which  is  a  great  improvement.  Further  down, 
Vi  53»  is  another  important  text,  where  we  read:  Jacob 
sware  by  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac;  and  that 
immediately  after  Laban  had  said  that  the  Elohim  of 
Abraham  and  Nahor  should  judge  between  them. 

In  concluding  this  rapid  and  imperfect  review  of  the 
divine  names,  it  will  not  be  unfitting  to  pause  at  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "name"  itself,  f.^.,  Sh6m,  and  to 
cite  a  few  passages  which  show  that  this  word  was 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Yahveh,  where  a  feeling  of 
reverence  sometimes  forbad  direct  allusion.  Leviti- 
cus xxiv,  II,  tells  us  that  the  Israelitish  woman  blas- 
phemed the  Name  (compare  both  versions) ;  see  also 
verse  16.  Deuteronomy  xxviii,  58:  "To  fear  this 
glorious  and  dreadful  name,  which  is  Yahveh  thy  God 
(Elohim)".  A  curious  text  is  i  Chronicles  xiii,  6, 
where  David  goes  up  to  '<  bring  back  the  ark  of  the 
Elohim,  Yahveh  sitting  between  the  Cherubim,  where 
the  Name  is  called  upon  "•  The  word  is  repeated  in 
2  Samuel  vi,  2  :  "  The  name,  the  name  of  Yahveh  ". 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  remarks  may  serve  in 
some  way  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  or  with  the  devious 
paths  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  such 
that  we  have  striven  to  make  our  language  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  also  to  content  ourselves  with  merely 
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touching  the  fasHgia  refum,  the  chief  heads  of  each 
point  involved,  leaving  the  reader  to  pursue  the  study 
further  for  himself.  We  have  also  been  reluctant  to 
overburden  the  article  with  Bible  references,  though 
many  more  texts  might  be  cited  in  each  instance.  If 
any  reader  shall  be  moved  to  make  further  enquiries 
into  these  names  for  himself;  to  get  even  a  small 
acquaintance  with  the  original  Hebrew;  to  read  his 
knowledge  into  a  text  like  Psalms  1,  i,  *'£1,  Elohim, 
Yahveh  hath  spoken  "  ;  and  to  see  what  a  feeble  effort 
the  English  version  makes  to  represent  these  different 
conceptions  of  the  deity,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not 
written  in  vain. 

A.  C.  Grylls. 
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PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON  SMITH: 

A    PROBLEM. 


The  death  of  the  gifted  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge 
has  probably  set  many  men  speculating  afresh  on  the 
problem  presented  by  his  mind.  On  its  problematic 
side  it  is  not,  indeed,  an  uncommon  type ;  but  perhaps 
no  man  in  this  generation  combined  so  much  various  in- 
tellectual power  with  such  an  exhibition  of  that  strange 
hiatus  or  collapse  of  judgment  which  keeps  educated 
men  apparently  sincere  in  a  belief  in  what  they  call  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred 
books,  and  in  the  theology  of  the  latter  as  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  things  human. 

Smith's  history,  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  for- 
gotten, has  been  recalled  for  us  all  by  the  newspapers. 
A  young  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  he  had  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  been  made  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Free  Church's  College  at  Aberdeen;  and  he  was 
only  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he  was  finally 
expelled  from  his  post  for  heretical  teaching.  A  first 
campaign  against  him  for  a  Britannica  article  ended  in 
his  victory  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Assembly; 
but  fresh  Britannica  articles  soon  brought  on  a  new 
attack,  which  succeeded  by  reason  of  the  natural,  panic 
of  his  half-way  sympathisers,  who  now  saw  no  end  to 
the  series  of  heretical  articles  and  orthodox  impeach- 
ments, and  felt  that  his  disintegration  of  the  Scriptures, 
right  or  wrong,  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Church.  The  problem  of  his  character 
turns  on  the  fact  that  he  apparently  could  not  see  as 
much ;  that,  unless  he  were  utterly  insincere,  he  pur- 
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sued  the  methods  of  rationalistic  literary  analysis  while 
holding  the  faith  of  Bibliolatrous  superstition. 

Some  men,  looking  at  his  various  characteristics, 
have  come  to  the  view  that  he  systematically  dis- 
sembled— ^that  he  affirmed  his  fundamental  orthodoxy 
by  way  of  retaining  his  post  in  the  Free  Church  ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  had  to  hold  by  the  affirmation  to 
save  his  character.  But  others,  who  had  no  more 
liking  for  his  methods,  are  satisfied  that  he  was  quite 
sincere,  so  far  as  his  self-consciousness  went.  I  do  not 
know  what  a  believer  of  the  old  school  would  say  of 
his  moral  rectitude.  Speaking  as  a  rationalist,  I  have 
no  serious  doubt  of  it.  The  explanation  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  another  direction. 

The  main  intellectual  characteristics  of  Smith  were : 
his  remarkable  precocity,  his  great  gift  for  languages, 
his  nearly  equal  gift  for  mathematics  and  abstract 
physics,  his  temperamental  arrogance  or  **  cockiness  ", 
his  great  rapidity  in  talk,  and  this  intellectual  inco- 
herence which  permitted  him  to  combine  the  beliefs  of 
a  modern  scholar  with  those  of  a  Bibliolator  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  precocity,  to  begin  with, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  morbid  physiological  condi- 
tions, and  to  have  been  correlative  to  the  degenerative 
disease  of  which  he  has  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
**  He  was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,"  says  the,  biographical  notice  by  his  friend 
the  editor  of  the  British  Weekly  \  and  his  pallor  was 
noticeable  from  youth  up.  When  a  boy  learns  Hebrew 
at  six,  as  Smith  is  said  to  have  done,  a  physical  fore- 
cast may  be  made  with  more  confidence  than  an 
intellectual. 

We  find  him  at  twenty,  then,  recognised  as  possessed 
of  great  original  mathematical  power  by  half-a-dozen 
specialists — Professors  Fuller,  Thompson,  and  Pirie,  of 
Aberdeen ;  Tait  and  Chrystal,  of  Edinburgh ;  Carey 
Foster,  of  London,  and  Nother,  of  Erlangen — and  at 
the  same  time  as  mastering  and  teaching  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  languages  (so  Professor 
Tait  wrote  in  a  testimonial)  in  his  leisure  hours  while 
assisting  the  Natural  History  Professor  at  Edinburgh. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  powers.    He  dis- 
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cussed  Hegel's  criticism  of  Newton's  Fluxional  Calculus 
in  an  essay  which  N6ther  pronounces  to  be  marked  by 
"remarkable  logical  precision  and  great  clearness  in 
conception  and  statement " ;  and  he  wrote  a  criticism 
of  some  mathematical  points  in  Mill's  "  Logic  ",  which 
was  translated  into  French,  and  of  which  Mill  admitted 
the  justice  in  a  letter  that  has  been  seen  by  the  editor 
of  the  British  Weekly.  All  this  was  before  Smith  be- 
came Professor,  at  twenty-three. 

On  the  theological  side  he  was  at  this  time  even 
formally  orthodox,  his  early  article  on  "  Prophecy  in 
the  Critical  Schools  of  the  Continent"  having  been 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Cheyne  "able;  chiefly  a  vindica- 
tion of  Ewald's  orthodoxy,  and  an  attack  on  Kuenen  ". 
In  a  few  years  time  he  was  "unsettling",  as  the 
significant  ecclesiastical  phrase  goes,  the  judgment  of 
the  inquiring  theological  public  by  his  reproductions 
of  Kuenen's  views.  It  is  this  quick  transition  from  an 
orthodoxy  of  form  as  well  as  substance,  of  detail  as 
well  as  principle,  to  an  attitude  of  heterodoxy  in  form 
and  detail,  that  makes  his  case  the  more  peculiar. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  painful  hesitation.  A 
few  years'  work  at  the  textual  problems  served  to  put 
him  in  the  rational  or  naturalistic  attitude  on  the 
strictly  textual  questions.  How  then  was  it  that  he 
never  got  any  further  ?  How  came  he,  after  realising 
that  not  only  Biblical  literature  as  a  whole  but  nearly 
every  ostensibly  homogeneous  section  is  a  structure  of 
various  and  divergent  hands,  plans,  times,  ideals — how 
came  he  still  to  think  that  these  composites  are  pro- 
ducts of  "  revelation  "  and  **  inspiration  "  in  a  sense 
in  which  no  other  or  extra  -  Christian  literatiue  is? 
There  are  various  degrees  of  unreason  in  the  deHver- 
ances  of  the  semi-rational  Biblists  and  theologians  of 
these  days.  Some,  like  Dr.  Sanday  and  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  get  so  far  as  to  hint  that  "inspiration"  may 
have  been  at  work  in  other  sacred  literatures,  drawing 
a  line  between  the  sacred  or  solemn  and  the  secular 
books  of  a  literature,  with  Plato  and  Euripides  on  one 
side  of  it  and  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  on  the  other; 
and  indignantly  excluding  at  least  the  Voltaires  and 
the  Schopenhauers,  if  not  modem  writers  in  general. 
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Others,  like  Dr.  Momerie,  get  into  the  slightly  more 
luminous  haze  of  the  doctrine  that  "  all  good  books  are 
inspired  ",  putting  the  other  books  (for  every  individual 
according  to  his  taste)  outside  of  the  scope  of  Onmipo- 
tence  or  in  the  special  department  of  its  long-suffered 
Adversary.  But  Smith,  with  all  his  analysis,  was  at 
heart  unspotted  bom  the  world  of  reason,  and  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Judaic  and 
Christian  religions,  expressly  pointing  to  Mohammed 
as  clearly  a  "  false  "  prophet,  and  to  Paul  as  clearly  an 
"inspired"  writer.  This  seems  to  have  been  his 
attitude  to  the  end ;  though  the  results  of  his  latest 
scrutiny  of  early  Semitic  religion  logically  make  that 
a  "natural"  religion  or  nothing.  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  been  uneasy  as  to  whither  his  critical 
work  tended;  and  those  in  sympathy  with  him  seem 
to  find  his  verbalistic  statement  of  his  internecine 
credences  quite  satisfactory.  An  Aberdeen  journalist 
puts  it  in  this  way : 

"He  did  not  believe  that  a  Church  could  sacrifice  reason 
and  survive,  nor  did  he  believe  that  a  Church  could  sacrifice 
the  faith  in  a  living  God  and  be  of  any  use  to  man.  He 
would  sacrifice  neither  his  reason  nor  his  faith.  While 
maintaining  the  Christain  right  of  investigation  and  research, 
resolved  to  test  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  was 
true,  he  also  vindicated  the  reality  of  the  Christain  faith 
against  all  critics  who  held  only  negative  conclusions.  This 
double  aspect  of  his  work  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  him 
the  one  side  was  an  important  as  the  other.  He  laid  as 
much  stress  on  his  constructive  work  as  on  the  critical.  At 
no  time  and  in  no  sense  did  he  look  on  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  natural  product  of  the  Hebrew  race.  It  was  to  him 
God's  word,  and  had  in  it  something  distinctively  divine. 
This  he  showed  emphatically,  as  many  will  remember,  in 
those  courses  of  the  Burnett  lectures  yet  unpublished.  But 
the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  were  God's  Word  did  not  hinder 
him  from  the  investigation  of  the  times,  places,  circum- ' 
stances,  and  processes  in  which  that  Word  was  historically 
given  to  man. " 

It  appears  to  be  felt,  indeed,  that  the  outside  public 
needs  a  little  argument  to  quiet  it.  The  Aberdeen 
journalist  remarks  that  "it  will  be  for  men  of  the 
present  to  work  out  in  detail,  and  to  present  in  fulness, 
what  he  has  given  us  only  in  outline";  and  the  editor 
of  the  British  Weekly^  a  noticeably  kindred  spirit^ 
speaks  of  "  a  reconciliation  between  faith  and  criticism 
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such  as  we  feel,  with  sorrowful  confidence,  he  alone 
could  have  worked  out  completely".  But  Dr.  NicoU 
all  the  same  goes  on  to  repeat  the  quasi-Athanasian 
formula  as  if  it  were  an  intelligible  proposition : 

«« Theologically  he  taught  the  Reformation  theology  In 
its  purity.  Perhaps  we  may  best  summarise  his  views  by 
saying  that  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  personal  character  of 
revelation  and  faith.  Revelation  was  not  a  supernatural 
communication  of  doctrine,  but '  the  direct  personal  message 
of  God's  love  to  me  \  So  the  Bible  was  the  actual  realisation 
among  men  of  a  personal  fellowship  with  God  through  word 
and  faith.  This  it  was  in  every  part.  Dr.  Smith  rejected 
the  view  that  parts  of  Scripture  are  the  Word  of  God  and 
others  not.  *  People  now  say  that  Scripture  contains  God's 
word,  when  they  mean  that  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God  and  another  part  the  word  of  man.  That  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  our  churches,  which  hold  that  the  substance  of 
all  Scripture  is  God's  word.*  The  silver  was  not  in  the 
leaden  ore,  useless  to  the  man  who  could  not  smelt  it.  It 
was  in  a  mould  whose  shape  it  took.  *The  pure  silver 
takes  the  shape  of  the  mould,  it  may  be  an  imperiect  shape, 
but  it  is  pure  silver,  and  the  man  is  enriched  thereby  without 
any  further  act.*  It  will  be  seen  how  on  this  view  criticism 
was  necessary  and  innocuous.'* 

I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  argue  the  irrationality 
of  this  teaching  in  detail.  I  am  writing  for  those  who 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  talk  of  finding  "  something 
distinctively  divine"  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  after 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  mass  of  forgeries,  is  as 
preposterous  as  would  be  an  adherence  to-day  to 
Kepler's  fancy  that  the  planets  were  kept  up  to  time 
by  resident  angels.  Theology  is  really  become  much 
more  idle  than  astrology,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  sem- 
blance of  exact  data  left  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  men  of  the  Reformation — the  leading  reasoners, 
that  is:  the  Calvins  and  the  Knoxes — were  as  wide 
as  the  poles  firom  the  self-destroying  doctrine  of  the 
Smiths  and  Drivers.  Inspiration  for  them  meant 
superhuman  truth,  not  systematic  fiction ;  and  if  they 
were  sometimes  bogged  in  their  ultimate  irrationality 
of  asserting  at  once  the  expediency  and  the  damnable- 
ness  of  fore-ordained  sin  and  of  lying  prophecy,  they 
were  at  least  incapable  of  identifying  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  an  undeviating  system  of  sub-edited  myth  and 
editorial  fraud.  Men  of  generally  valid  judgment  in 
our  own  day — I  will  content  myself  by  so  stating  the 
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rational  position — are  equally  incapable  of  such  per- 
version of  sane  and  healthy  instinct ;  and  they  see  in 
the  Hebrew  literature  simply  a  phase  of  human 
development  as  "  natural  '*  as  any  other.  And  the 
fact  that  men  of  otherwise  good  judgment  or  remarkable 
intellectual  powers  can  dwell  in  the  trivial  sophisms 
of  the  **  advanced  "  orthodox  is  to  be  explained — so  I 
am  going  to  try  to  show — only  on  the  view  that  they 
have  never  happened  to  bring  the  whole  of  their 
reasoning  powers  to  bear  on  the  case  as  a  whole,  or 
(what  may  be  either  an  alternative  or  a  complementary 
way  of  putting  it),  on  the  view  that  the  hypnotising 
eflfect  of  early  lessoning  and  instilled  prejudice  had 
in  their  case  grown  inveterate. 

Either  explanation  may  seeni  inconsistent  with  what 
has  been  said  above  of  Robertson  Smith's  gifts.  There 
are  no  signs  of  loss  of  any  of  his  mental  powers  at 
any  stage.  When  in  1879  he  stood  for  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  in  Glasgow  University,  he  was  doubtless 
capable  of  resuming  that  side  of  his  performance  with 
all  his  former  efficiency.  His  last  book  shows,  too, 
rather  an  increase  in  his  power  of  collocating  his 
knowledge  and  reasoning  acutely  and  connectedly  on 
his  data.  His  erudition  was  boundless,  and  on  every 
side  it  brought  him  in  contact  with  facts  which  could 
by  no  stretch  of  real  reasoning  be  brought  within  the 
bounds  of  his  sectarian  philosophy  of  life.  Hence, 
indeed,  the  conviction  or  at  least  suspicion  of  some 
onlookers  that  he  did  not  believe  what  he  said.  In 
the  course  of  his  manifold  work  as  assistant-editor 
and  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  his  mind 
played  so  critically  on  facts  and  theories  in  general 
that  some  of  the  onlookers  came  to  regard  him  as 
constitutionally  a  sceptic.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  at 
many  points  he  took  an  opportunist  course,  even  to 
the  extent  of  falling  below  a  scholarly  ideal  of  his 
editorial  duty,  as  when  he  allowed  Mithraism  to  be 
dismissed  in  a  column.  But  almost  any  editor  in  his 
place  would  have  hedged  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
way;  and  the  ostensible  scepticism  of  his  habit  of 
mind  is,  I  think,  to  be  explained  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  his  general  honesty  unstigmatised. 
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If  we  survey  all  his  intellectual  activity  broadly,  we 
find  it  to  be  characterised  from  first  to  last  by  in- 
cessancy  of  detail  work,  as  in  mathematics,  languages, 
problems  of  detail,  of  words,  of  texts,  of  styles ;   and 
his  private  idiosjmcrasy  of  dogmatism  and  explosive 
emphasis,  of  rapid  conviction  and  fervid  partisanship, 
taken  with  the  nature  of  his  work,  gives  us  a  type  of 
a  brain  rather  vivacious  than  brooding,  always  pinned 
to  a  detail,  always  reading  or  collating  or  scrutinising 
or   memorising,   neurotically  reposeless,  never   deeply 
and  abstractedly  reflecting.     Thus,  wherever  the  logic 
of  mere  concrete  comparison  and  inference  would  take 
him,  or  wherever  his  mathematical  and  linguistic  gifts 
spontaneously  carried  him,  his  thought  went  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  over-stimulated  brain  on  a  degenerating 
spine.     The  slow  assimilation  of  the  broad  universal 
logic  of    human  affairs,    and  of  the  process  of   the 
universe,  his  faculty  never  had  time  for,  even  though 
his  manifold  energetic  cerelwration  was  physiologically 
greater  than  the  mental  tear-and-wear  of  many  men 
with  less  of  special  faculty  and  more  of  fundamental 
sanity.     High  development  of  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  faculties  is  proved  by  many  biographies,  to 
say  nothing  of  phrenologic  theory,  to  be  compatible 
with  quite  commonplace   performance  in  philosophy 
and  sociology;   witness  the  metaphysic  and  historio- 
graphy of    Newton,   and  the  many-languaged  super- 
ficiality of  Mezzofanti.     Both   the  calculating  faculty 
and  the  linguistic  faculty,  indeed,  have  been  possessed 
by  idiots.     Rare  indeed  is  the  combination  of  wide  and 
exact  linguistic  accomplishment  with  penetrating  and 
original  judgment,  as  in   Selden,  or  with  philosophic 
depth,  as  in  Schopenhauer.      Smith  had  special  lin- 
guistic and  mathematical  faculty  from  the  phrenologic 
point  of  view :  witness  the  fulness  of  the  lower  eyelid 
and  the  outer  end  of  the  eyebrow  in  his  portrait ;  but 
his  head  does  not  suggest  profundity ;  and  his  immense 
textual  erudition  almost  excluded  it.     A  brain,  how- 
ever  gifted   in    some    convolutions,   has   only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of    energy  to  expend;    and   what  was 
left   to    Smith  after  his   endless  construing   and  his 
special  reasoning  was  used  up  in  a  certain  boisterous 
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and  voluble  affirmation  of  the  conservative  ideals  in 
which  he  was  bred  by  his  father,  a  Free  Church 
clergyman.  Meii  of  his  temperamental  type  are 
extremely  apt  to  hold  by  temperamental  prejudice 
in  matters  outside  of  their  special  fields  of  expert- 
ness.  And  there  is  evidence  that,  apart  from  his 
specialties — ^which  were  certainly  numerous — Smith's 
mind  was  singularly  slightly  related  to  the  broad 
movement  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  his  day. 
His  friend  and  admirer.  Dr.  NicoU,  admits  that 
"the  one  subject  on  which  he  had  Httle  to  say  was 
general  literature.  His  work  had  left  him  no  leisure 
for  miscellaneous  reading** — that  is,  for  what  we  call 
humanism,  the  distillation  of  all  the  knowledges.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  while  he  acted  as  assistant-editor 
he  suggested  to  Dr.  Baynes  that  the  article  on  Poetry 
in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  should  be  entrusted  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  as  likely  to  treat  it  ably — a 
sufficient  proof  that  in  some  broad  fields  of  criticism  his 
judgment  was  of  no  value  whatever.  Dr.  Nicoll,  it  is 
true,  assures  us,  after  the  admission  as  to  "general 
literature",  that  in  certain  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry, 
"avowedly  deriving  in  part  from  Ewald,  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  most  luminous  and  original  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  poetry**;  but  Dr.  Nicoll  admits  that  when 
he  wrote  on  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  British  Quarterly^ 
the  article,  "though  very  good,  omits  what  was  most 
daring  and  distinctive  in  the  original  lectures**.  Which 
is  a  distinctly  awkward  circumstance,  for  Dr.  NicoU's 
claim. 

If  the  foregoing  be  an  insufficient  explanation  of  the 
anomaly  presented  by  Smith's  beliefs — and  I  do  not 
claim  to  do  more  than  discuss  the  problem — we  may 
perhaps  get  more  light  from  a  consideration  of  the  part 
played  by  educational  hypnotism  in  the  philosophy  of 
men  not  specially  fitted  for  philosophy — nay,  in  the 
whole  culture  history  of  mankind.  When  we  reflect 
how  gross,  by  to-day's  universal  consent,  have  been  the 
hallucinations  labored  under  by  whole  races  and  eras 
of  mankind,  how  complete  has  been  the  sway  of  any 
one  of  twenty  religions  over  almost  all  the  minds  within 
its  sphere  of  influence  for  whole  ages,  we  shall  be  slow 
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to  be  impressed  by  any  man's  adherence  to  any  creed. 
The  physiological  or,  so  to  say,  hypnotic  side  of  thought 
begins  to  reveal  itself  in  a  way  profoundly  subversive 
of  old  notions  about  spiritual  intuition.  We  begin  to 
see  brains  as  bundles  of  disparate  potentialities,  in 
which  strange  capacity  is  leagued  with  trivial  incom- 
petence. Hence  the  spectacle  of  scholars  with  many 
words  and  little  knowledge,  or  much  information  and 
little  science  of  it.  And  nowhere  is  the  spectacle  more 
common  in  these  days  than  among  our  Biblicists. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  tendency  of  detail 
study  to  undo  the  power  of  comprehensive  thinking. 
Thus  it  is  that  lawyers,  wont  to  reason  mechanically 
on  isolated  issues,  make  poorer  rationalists  than  other 
men ;  and  that  textual  students  have  so  feeble  a  grasp 
of  the  general  intellectual  content  of  their  subject 
matter.  Thus  hundreds  of  Hebraists  still  suppose  that  • 
there  is  something  supernatural  about  Hebrew  archae- 
ology just  because  they  are  always  looking  at  it  with 
special  magnif}dng  glasses.  The  slowness  with  which 
they  attain  to  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case  is 
amazing.  Kuenen  was  an  able  man,  with  great  powers 
of  combination  ;  but  he  admits  that  Voltaire's  common- 
sense  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  narrative  was  for  long  lost  On  him  as  on  other 
professed  investigators  of  the  literary  problem.  They 
saw  everything  but  the  most  salient  facts  of  the  case. 
Knowing  this,  Kuenen's  Godism  is  easily  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  survival  of  his  pre-rational  obsession.  Even 
the  latest  investigators  of  the  Hebrew  history  seem 
preposterously  blind  to  its  character  as  an  Evhemeristic 
redaction  of  a  multitude  of  myths,  with  heroes  put  in 
the  place  of  Gods. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  reckon  with  that  need 
for  a  basis  of  psychological  certitude  somewhere  which 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  hopeful  investigation ;  and 
the  tendency  of  men  past  their  prime  to  cling  to  the 
most  august  of  the  bases  or  elements  of  the  faith  longest 
and  specially  associated  with  their  emotions.  The 
priests  must  often  be  the  bom  pietists.  Where  there 
is  physical  weakness,  or  temperamental  insufficiency, 
religion  has  usually  an  advantageous  soil.    The  pietism 
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of  Pascal  i?  visibly  that  of  an  over-developed  and 
degenerating  brain:  that  of  Newman  is  visibly  at 
bottom  hysterical^the  expression  of  a  nervous  need. 
And,  subtler  still  in  its  causation,  there  is  the  intel- 
lectual need,  vaguely  but  sagaciously  specified  by 
Steinthalin  regard  to  language,  to  twine  new  ideas 
with  old — a  need,  to  transcend  which  requires  a  special 
kind  of  capacity,  like  any  other  advance  on  average 
human  performance. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  idea  of  "  dis- 
honesty" as  an  explanation  of  the  tactics  of  temporising 
and  compromising  theologians  seems  needlessly  crude 
and  even  obscurantist.  It  is  more  agreeable  too,  even 
when  we  are  confronted  by  the  most  revolting  sophis- 
tries of  the  new  breed  of  semi-rationalists,  with  their 
doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  literary  fraud,  to 
feel  that  we  are  dealing  with  men  flawed  and  incom- 
plete rather  than  with  hardy  dissemblers.  And  even 
where,  as  so  constantly  happens,  the  sophistry  is  seen 
to  be  causally  connected  with  both  pecuniary  interest 
and  official  prestige,  we  can  thus  trace  other  roots  of 
motive  without  which  the  baser  could  not  suffice.  But 
when  we  do  all  this,  let  us  not  fall  back  into  the  crudest 
notion  of  all,  the  eminently  theological  fancy  that  we 
here  stand  far  removed  from  "  dishonesty  "  and  "  h3rpo- 
crisy",  considered  as  sorts  of  demoniacal  bias  to  wrong 
as  wrong,  acts  of  ** arbitrary  unmotived  willing"  fitted  to 
inspire  only  loathing  and  invective.  The  "  hypocrisy  " 
of  popular  and  clerical  aversion  is  a  chimera;  the 
hypocrite  so  conceived  would  be  as  truly  an  insane 
type  as  the  rare  kleptomaniac,  and  would  similarly  call 
for  medical  treatment.  But  just  as  dishonesty  is  mostly 
a  development  of  ordinary  self-interest,  not  seen  in  its 
worst  light  by  the  wrong-doer  himself,  so  hypocrisy  is 
but  an  extension  of  a  number  of  motives  such  as  those 
above  discussed,  seen  from  the  self-forgiving  side  of 
them.  The  compromising  Hebraists  and  theologians 
are  not  typically  honest :  they  have  not  the  genius  of 
rectitude,  the  heroism  of  veracity.  They  are  simply 
cerebral  composites,  like  most  of  us,  to  be  treated  not 
with  any  special  consideration,  but  with  the  rational 
consideration  which  sees  all  phenomena  of  conduct  as 
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correlatives  of  structure.  We  are  not  to  think  better 
of  them ;  we  are  to  think  less  ill  of  the  class  formerly 
rel^ated  to  outer  darkness.  And  we  finally  correlate 
their  Sjrmptoms  with  those  of  the  **  true  beHevers  "  who 
would  persecute  them  and  us  for  the  lack  of  that 
"  fadth  "  which  in  the  hottest  believer  is  often  a  state 
of  self-hypnotism,  representing  the  mere  atrophy  of 
half  the  faculties  which  made  him  a  potentially  pro- 
gressive animal.  Honest  men  of  small  reasoning  range, 
albeit  acute  within  that  range,  there  are  among  the 
bigots  and  the  trimmers  alike.  But  among  the  bigots 
as  among  the  trimmers  there  are  self-drugged  intelli- 
gences, consciously  shrinking  from  the  open  air  of 
reason.  Even  these  are  more  easily  tolerated  than  the 
grosser  dissemblers,  now  numerous,  who  seem  to  need 
no  sophistry  to  reconcile  them  to  the  imposture  of  their 
lives.  But  if  the  others  contrive  to  satisfy  themselves, 
so  may  these,  as  much  because  of  defect  of  reason  as 
of  any  joy  in  deceit.    The  defect  is  merely  more  gross. 

SCOTULUS. 
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The  Tudor  rule  began  and  firmly  established  a  com- 
plete change  in  political,  social,  and  economic  England. 
The  epoch  was  a  stirring  one.  It  saw  the  growth  of  a 
nation  out  of  a  mass  of  ill-connected  baronies.  It  freed 
the  nation  when  formed  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign 
religious  hierarchy.  It  placed  the  nation  in  a  position 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  those  questions  of  European 
policy  which  were  commencing  to  agitate  the  continent. 
It  was  the  period  during  which  England  came  nearest 
to  being  governed  by  absolute  monarchs,  and  if  such  a 
government  could  ever  be  rendered  tolerable  it  would 
be  under  kings  and  queens  of  the  strength  of  mind  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  of  those  Tudor  sovereigns.  It  was 
an  age  filled  with  the  high  purpose,  the  conspicuous 
valor,  the  devoted  piety,  and  the  great  learning  of 
many  individuals.  But  for  all  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  not  a  time  of  adversity  for 
the  majority  of  the  English  race.  There  is  evidence 
that  this  was  seen  by  some  contemporaries,  but  there 
were  circumstances  which  prevented  any  strenuous 
eflforts  being  made  to  remedy  it.  The  powerful  per- 
sistence of  Henry  VII  compelled  the  submission  and 
even  respect  of  the  barons,  whom  the  recent  civil 
war  had  impoverished  and  weakened.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  Henry  VIII  stirred  the  imagination  of  a 
people  so  lately  freed  from  barbarism.  The  struggle 
with  the  Pope  touched  the  newly-born  national  pride, 
by  which  its  personal  featiu"es  were  forgotten.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Edward  VI  for  the  new  religion  awoke 
a  sympathy  amongst  an  aristocracy  satisfied  with, 
though  hardly  accustomed  to,  the  fireedom  firom  Papal 
interference.  Although  the  Spanish  prejudices  which 
Mary  had  inherited  from  her  proud  and  unfortunate 
mother  were  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  her  subjects, 
and  her  religious  prejudices  were  hateful  to  what  was 
already  no  small  minority  of  them,  she  could,  as  she 
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showed  on  occasioni  stir  them  by  a  bold  address  and 
bend  them  to  her  will  by  determination  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  All  these  sovereigns  were  worthy  prede- 
cessors of  the  great  queen  who  followed,  and  in  the 
annals  of  whose  reign  are  found  so  many  thrilling 
incidents  of  national  success  in  peace  and  war,  that  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  of  that  and 
succeeding  generations  have  joined  in  loud  applause 
of  the  days  of  "  good  Queen  Bess  ". 

Until  recent  years  the  great  historian  was  also  an 
artist :  now  it  is  perhaps  more  usual  to  find  him  also 
a  philosopher.  From  the  facts  of  history  the  first 
painted  pictures  more  or  less  ornate,  the  second  draws 
morals  more  or  less  relevant.  To  the  historians  of 
the  artistic  school  the  Tudor  period  of  English  history 
must  always  present  a  very  attractive  character.  The 
splendor  of  barbarism  had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared; 
the  comforts  of  civilisation  were  already  beginning.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  chroniclers  to  dwell  on  the  quickly  changing  but 
always  interesting  and  eventful  scenes  which  make  up 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  self-constituted  defender 
of  Catholicism  quickly  becomes  the  Pope's  worst 
enemy ;  the  succession  of  favorite  statesmen  is  nearly 
as  rapid  as  the  succession  of  royal  consorts.  Royal 
divorces  and  royal  executions,  victories  like  Flodden 
and  pageants  like  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,, 
associated  with  the  steady  growth  of  English  repu- 
tation abroad,  have  produced  many  glowing  pages 
in  history  and  romance.  And  as  the  years  of  this 
dynasty  advanced,  their  interest  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  until  the  summit  of  glory  was  reached 
under  the  sway  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Historians  and 
poets  and  painters  have  joined  in  recording  the  greatest 
triumph  of  that  time,  when  the  signal  fires  shot  up 
firom  hill  top  to  hill  top  throughout  England  and 
summoned  her  stalwart  freedom-loving  sons  to  resist 
and  repel  the  chivalry  and  the  priesthood  of  Spain. 
Nor  have  they  been  silent  on  the  exploits  of  those 
daring  subjects  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  the  Spanish  main 
performed  prodigies  of  reckless  valor  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  world-wide  commerce  which  was- 
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to  revolutionise  the  society  of  England  at  home  and 
establish  her  supremacy  abroad.  There  were  of  course 
contrasts ;  no  picture  would  be  perfect  without  its 
shading.  Amidst  all  these  glories  there  were  troubles 
and  persecutions  which,  if  they  add  a  sadness,  do  not 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  The  Tudor 
sovereigns  were  rather  strong-minded  than  great- 
minded  men  and  women.  They  were  resolute  and 
successful  in  pursuing  the  paths,  which  their  desires 
and  ambitions  pointed  out  to  them,  but  they  each  had 
many  weaknesses  and  failings.  Leigh  Hunt  some- 
where says :  "  Wolsey,  bom  a  butcher,  became  a 
prince;  Henry,  bom  a  prince,  became  a  butcher". 
Mary  was  conscientious  and  a  bigoted  fanatic.  Eliza- 
beth was  a  persecutor  in  religious  matters  from  political 
expediency  rather  than  religious  sincerity,  and  how- 
ever great-minded  a  queen  was  a  very  little-minded 
woman. 

The  glory  of  military  victory,  the  grace  of  literary 
achievement,  the  mere  sordid  success  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  can  be  claimed  for  Tudor  times;  but 
all  sunshine  is  attended  by  shadow,  and  this  brilliancy 
hardly  compensates  for  the  darkness  which  then  was 
thrown,  and  has  since  deepened,  over  many  English 
homes. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  age,  the  Reformation 
and  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  of  England  and 
her  commerce,  are  interesting  in  their  incidents,  or 
jfrom  what  may  be  called  the  objective  point  of  view, 
but  for  Englishmen  of  to-day  they  have  a  still  greater 
interest  subjectively,  as  they  mark  the  means  by  which 
was  inaugurated  a  new  social  era.  The  sixteenth 
century  saw  the  birth  in  England  of  a  bourgeois  class 
and  its  attendant  proletariat.  Whether  it  be  considered 
a  blessing  or  a  curse,  the  power  of  the  middle-class 
which  has  since  become  so  overwhelming,  then  began 
to  be.  Whether  it  be  a  necessity  or  not,  then  arose  in 
this  country  a  class  of  people  which  has  since  con- 
tinually increased  in  number,  to  whom  life  has  been 
generally  burdensome,  and  always  without  interest  and 
hope. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  was  no  want  and 
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poverty  in  England  before  this  period.  In  the  diflferent 
stages  of  development  which  the  race  has  passed 
through  since  the  days  of  the  communal  tribal  villages, 
sickness  and  famine  had  often  extorted  a  heavy  tribute, 
and  the  people  had  frequently  to  go  on  very  short 
commons.  But  there  was  a  great  distinction  between 
the  destitution  before  and  that  after  the  sixteenth 
century ;  the  difference  between  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  scarcity  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  there  were  years 
marked  by  great  failure  of  crops  and  great  want,  but  it 
was  a  want  which  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
whole  community.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  communal 
villages,  when  what  was  practically  equality  of  posses- 
sion prevailed,  though  there  may  have  been  precedence 
in  rank  or  position,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  univer- 
sal provision  for  years  of  want.  Such  is  certainly 
found  amongst  the  socialistic  villages  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  general.  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie  in  his  *'  Europe  and  Asia  **  has  de- 
scribed the  interest  and  beauty  which  attended  his  ride 
through  the  valleys  of  Servia,  the  beauty  of  nature  and 
the  contentment  of  man  alike  lending  charm  to  the 
surroundings.  He  saw  there  no  baron's  castle  nor 
squire's  mansion,  but  neither  did  he  see  the  workhouse 
or  the  gaol.  Each  village  had  one  conspicuous  and 
important  edifice  in  the  common  granary,  to  which  each 
inhabitant  brought  his  surplus  store  of  grain,  and  from 
which  in  time  of  need  each  inhabitant  had  a  right 
to  receive  assistance.  In  fact  the  traveller  through 
the  Moravan  valley  of  Servia  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  and  a  people  who  compel  him 
to  conclude  that  the  golden  age  of  the  classical 
poets  was  not  merely  the  dream  of  their  imagination, 
but  the  memory  of  an  actual  state  of  existence,  handed 
down  to  them  by  tradition  from  a  perhaps  not  very 
remote  period.  Before  England  however  had  reached 
her  Tudor  days  she  had  long  left  behind  the  era  of 
village  communism.  On  many  a  point  of  vantage 
stood  the  castellated  keep ;  in  many  a  secluded  hollow 
was  found  the  lord's  house ;  and  accompan5dng  this 
development  was  found  in  the  baron's  castle  the  dungeon, 
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in  each  village  the  lock-up,  in  each  town  the  prison. 
Whilst  the  Church  held  its  possessions  and  spread  its 
convents  and  monasteries  over  the  land,  the  workhouse 
was  not  required,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  was 
drawing  near. 

Rural  England  until  the  sixteenth  century  retained 
something  of  its  earlier  communal  state  through  all 
the  changes  which  feudalism  had  imposed.  This  latter 
system  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  wars 
and  fears  of  wars  which  the  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  continent  through  the  Norman  possessions 
entailed.  It  was  a  convenient  way  by  which  an  army 
could  be  supported,  and  the  land  was  by  no  means 
regarded  as  the  absolute  property  of  the  lord,  whilst  it 
was  impressed  with  the  burdens  then  appertaining  to 
it.  By  no  means  did  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  English  village  even  in  Norman  times  consist  of 
serfs.  The  lot  of  the  villager  was  oftentimes  a  hard 
one,  but  it  had  its  independence,  and  was  becoming 
more  and  more  independent  as  time  went  on.  The 
rights  of  common  which  every  inhabitant,  even  the 
serf,  possessed,  were  then  rights  of  great  value,  and 
combined  with  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  common 
field  insured,  except  in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons, 
a  livelihood  which  was  not  an  uncomfortable  one  if 
considered  in  relation  to  the  general  standard  of  the 
age.  Immediately  preceding,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  Henry  VII,  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
scattered  throughout  rural  England  was  free  from 
many  of  the  evils  which  had  attended  the  days  of 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings,  and  also  from  the  evils 
which  have  been  growing  up  since.  Serfdom  was 
practicaDy  abolished.  The  persistent  preaching  of 
priests  and  monks  had  awakened  the  compassion  of 
lords  and  masters;  and  emancipation,  though  often 
postponed  to  a  death-bed  repentance,  had  prevailed  to 
a  large  extent.  Towns,  though  still  small,  had  grown 
and  multiplied,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to  which  the 
serf  might  fly  and  by  living  there  a  year  attain  his 
fireedom.  The  villein  too  had  earned  or  usurped 
relief  from  much  of  the  boon  service  which  in  earlier 
days  had  often  prevented  his  seizing  the  best  oppor- 
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timity  for  harvesting  his  own  crops,  by  requiring  hin- 
to  harvest  those  of  his  lord.  The  frequent  foreign  wars, 
and  the  series  of  crusades,  had  called  away  the  military 
barons,  and  left  to  the  less  strict  supervision  of  agents 
the  management  of  the  manors.  Still  more  had  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  the  common  people  took 
little  interest,  and  by  which  they  were  little  interfered 
with,  tended  to  weaken  and  distract  their  superiors. 
A  large  number  of  the  manors  were  no  doubt  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  and  belonged  to  and  were  super- 
vised by  the  monasteries  scattered  over  the  land.  The 
amount  of  land  so  owned  has  been  estimated  at  one 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  The  condition  of 
the  tenants  on  these  lands  was  certainly  as  beneficial 
as  that  of  those  holding  under  lay  lords.  The  Church- 
men were  most  lenient  landlords,  and  their  tenants 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  in  learning  from  the 
lands  in  hand  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  and 
farmed  by  the  monks  themselves,  that  system  of  agri- 
culture which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  general 
practice  of  the  time,  though  learnt  from  such  ancient 
authorities  as  Virgil  or  Varro,  Pliny  or  Columella. 
The  copyholder  might  be  still  nominally  liable  to 
eviction  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  he  had  practically 
acquired  fixity  of  tenure.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  legislation  had  given  to  the  leaseholder's  lease 
the  right  to  override  a  purchaser's  deed,  and  had 
protected  the  tenant's  property  from  the  landlord's 
debts.  The  cottagers  and  peasants  were  equally  well 
off.  Every  cottager  had  his  curtilage  and  garden 
ground,  and  the  possession  of  this  bit  of  land  made 
him  a  very  independent  bargainer  when  offering  his 
services  to  the  neighbouring  lord  or  yeoman.  He 
shared  the  rights  of  common  with  the  richer  in- 
habitants of  his  village.  His  wages  when  estimated 
by  their  purchasing  power  were  considerably  higher 
than  they  have  been  since. 

But  a  change  was  to  come  over  England,  due  to  the 
Reformation  and  its  attendant  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries. How  close  the  second  followed  on  the  first  is 
shown  by  the  following  dates.  In  1533  appeals  to 
Rome  were  restrained ;  in  1534  Henry  supplanted  the 
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Pope  as  Head  and  Almoner  of  the  English  Church ;  in 
1535  a  Royal  Commission  furnished  full  particulars  of 
all  Church  revenues;  and  in  the  following  year  the  first 
steps  were  taken  in  the  dissolution  and  spoliation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations.  The  Reformation  may  have 
been,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  a  great  national 
benefit.  The  freedom  firom  what  was  a  foreign  inter- 
ference, the  religious  sovereignty  claimed  by  the  Pope, 
was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  majority  of 
Henry's  subjects,  even  by  some  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  Lutheranism. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  English  labor  had  crossed  the  seas  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  Vatican.  But  granting  all  these  benefits, 
and  leaving  out  of  account  the  spiritual  loss  or  gain, 
the  loss  to  the  mass  of  the  people  outweighed  them  all. 
It  would  have  been  sufficiently  heavy  had  the  under- 
standing on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
agreed  to  this  Act  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
king.  The  monks  were  to  have  been  pensioned.  Eigh- 
teen new  bishoprics  were  to  have  been  created,  from 
which  no  doubt  the  hope  was  entertained  that  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  benefits  received  from  the  monasteries 
would  have  been  maintained.  The  public  highways 
were  to  have  been  repaired  and  the  Channel  ports  forti- 
fied. But  if  Henry  was  quick  to  promise  he  was  slow 
to  fulfil.  To  flattering  courtiers  and  obliging  capital- 
ists, to  the  wastrels  of  the  Court  and  the  usurers  of  the 
City,  was  jrielded  the  spoil  of  property  used  in  the  past 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  the 
purposes  of  education  and  hospitality.  It  has  unfor- 
timately  been  thought  necessary  by  Protestant  histo- 
rians to  allow  the  keenness  with  which  they  see  the 
faults  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  blind  them  to  the 
benefits  which  the  people  of  England  derived  from  the 
religious  houses  scattered  through  their  midst.  One 
quarter  of  the  tithe  then  received  was  devoted  to  the 
aid  of  the  aged  and  the  poor.  No  traveller,  however 
humble,  was  refused  food  and  lodging.  The  monks  were 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  preachers  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  capacity  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to 
English  agriculture  no  less  than  to  English  scholarship. 
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Many  an  English  yeoman  must  have  missed  the 
sound  advice  he  was  wont  to  ask  for  and  receive  from 
the  dwellers  in  the  neighbouring  monastery.  Many  a 
youth  whose  imagination  prompted  him  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  world  of  experience  to  the  world  of  books, 
must  have  seen  with  sorrow  his  opportunity  snatched 
away.  But  the  class  who  suffered  most  were  the 
more  indigent.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  whilst  the 
Church  held  her  lands  there  was  practically  no  abso- 
lute pauperism.  Now  the  banished  and  impoverished 
monks  went  forth  to  swell  the  number  of  those  who  had 
not ;  the  impoverished  barons  dismissed  their  retainers 
to  add  to  this  miserable  number,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  new  owners  sought  to  make  the  most  of 
their  acquisitions  completed  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish proletariat. 

Up  to  this  time  the .  inhabitants  of  rural  England, 
were  they  small  freeholders,  copyholders,  or  cottagers, 
had  been  content  to  labor  to  provide  for  their  own 
wants.  Each  village  and  each  manor  was  to  a  large 
extent  self-supporting.  They  had  little  occasion  and 
little  opportunity  for  exchange.  Most  of  their  commerce 
was  done  through  the  agency  of  the  travelling  chapman 
who  bought  their  surplus  produce  and  sold  them  the 
few  necessaries  with  which  they  could  not  frirnish  them- 
selves. But  a  more  commercial  spirit  entered  with  the 
new  men  who  had  shared  the  plimder  which  Henry 
had  provided.  They  found  that  the  services  and 
nominal  rents  by  which  the  tenants  held  their  farms 
and  cottages  offered  a  poor  recompense  for  what  they 
had  paid  to  or  done  for  the  king.  The  furnishing  to 
their  larders  of  a  few  chickens  or  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  sparrowhawk  or  a  greyhound  was  little  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  the  common  rights  possessed  by  their 
neighbours  soon  became  irksome.  Farming  for  profit 
began  to  supersede  farming  for  use.  The  growth 
of  the  woollen  industry  caused  the  cultivation  of 
sheep  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  corn,  as  providing 
a  larger  return  from  which  a  greater  profit  could 
be  extracted.  Thus  the  new  trader-landowner  in- 
creased the  return  he  was  receiving  from  his  loans 
and    gifts   to  the    king,    and    the    courtier-landowner 
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was  enabled  to  surround  his  new  dignity  with  greater 
splendor. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  a  great  change  had  to  be  made 
in  the  system  of  agriculture.  The  common  field  and 
the  commons  of  pasture  were  both  hindrances  to  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  divide 
the  land  in  parcels  amongst  those  who  had  formerly 
shared  in  the  whole,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
adding  of  field  unto  field,  often  by  the  right  of  force 
or  power  of  fraud  rather  than  by  law,  to  the  possessions 
of  the  larger  landholders  created  throughout  rural 
England  a  landless  multitude  where  such  had  never 
before  existed,  who  were  left  to  the  precarious  liveli- 
hood which  wage -labor  provided.  Then  too  com- 
menced that  legalised  robbery  of  the  poorer  by  the 
richer  members  of  the  community  which  took  the  form 
of  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  abrogation  of 
common  rights.  The  disastrous  effects  these  innova- 
tions would  have  on  their  well-being  was  soon  perceived 
by  the  peasantry,  and  caused  them  to  flock  to  the 
number  of  16,000  round  the  standard  of  Ket,  the  tanner 
of  Wjnnondham.  This  rising  took  place  in  1549.  The 
insurgents  demanded  the  restoration  of  common  rights 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  after  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  had  been 
provided  for.  Like  all  the  risings  of  this  time,  and 
there  were  many,  it  was  not  solely  agrarian,  but  com- 
bined religious  with  the  other  grievances  it  sought  to 
redress.  It  was  in  the  end  easily  suppressed  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  army  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
after  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Protector 
Somerset  had  given  encouragement  to  the  discontent. 
Unlike  the  rebellion  under  Wat  the  Tyler,  which  in 
spite  of  defeat  did  much  to  call  attention  to  grievances 
of  the  people  which  were  shortly  after  remedied,  this 
later  rising  seems  to  have  had  no  influence  for  good 
on  the  peasants'  position.  Its  active  operations  were 
confined  to  the  Eastern  counties,  and  with  its  suppres- 
sion Norwich  ceased  to  be  the  prosperous  city  it  had 
been  theretofore,  and  Somerset  advanced  more  quickly 
to  his  doom.  But  though  Parliament  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  trjdng  to  meet  the  cases  of  poverty  and 
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oppression  which  the  new  agricultural  policy  was  pro- 
ducing, it  was  not  urged  more  quickly  to  these 
endeavors  than  it  had  been  before  Ket  appeared,  nor 
were  these  efforts  more  successful. 

The  evils  of  the  expropriation  of  the  land  by  the 
people  were  seen  even  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII,  to 
whose  act  so  much  of  it  was  due.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  we  find  notice  taken  of  the 
increasing  number  of  ^eep  and  the  accumulation  of 
farms  by  which  the  general  body  of  the  people  was 
being  impoverished  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few ;  and 
it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  become  tenant  of 
more  than  two  farms  and  no  one  should  keep  more 
than  two  thousand  head  of  sheep.  Throughout  the 
Tudor  period  Acts  were  passed  by  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses  of  husbandry  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
their  holding  into  larger  farms  was  forbidden,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  retain  in  its  then  present  state  the 
arable  land,  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  aggregate  which  might  result  from  the' 
extension  of  sheep-farming  when  it,  as  it  invariably 
did,  concentrated  itself  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
a  few  individuals,  was  not  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  nation  generally,  and  deprived  numbers  of  its 
inhabitants  of  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  for 
themselves  a  sufficient  support. 

Rural  England  moreover  was  not  the  only  source 
firom  which  the  proletariat  of  England  during  the 
sixteenth  century  took  its  rise.  In  the  different  towns 
of  the  kingdom  events  were  happening  which  caused 
the  misery  of  the  poorer  townspeople  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  poorer  villagers.  The  spirit  of 
competition  was  spreading  throughout  the  different 
trades  and  producing  the  degeneration  of  the  craft 
guilds  which  had  done  so  much  in  earlier  centuries  to 
check  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
to  alleviate  where  it  did  not  prevent  poverty.  These 
communities  have  been  the  subject  of  much  interest 
during  recent  years.  They  have  been  compared  with 
modem  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  to  both  of 
which  they  bear  some  resemblance.  Their  ordinances 
have  been  recovered  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
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Record  Office.    Their  origin  in  a  very  remote  past  has 
been  traced  by  Dr.  Brentano  to  the  Family—of  which 
they  were  a  wider  development — ^the  religious  character 
which  they  assumed  engrafting  them  with  the  principle 
of  brotherhood.      The  process  of  evolution  seems  to 
have  run  through  the  several  stages  of  Family,  Frith 
Guild,    Religious    Guild,    Merchant    Guild,    to    Craft 
Guild.    Whilst  in  the  earlier  constitution  the  religious 
element  prevailed,  including,   of  course,  the  charity 
which  religion  taught  and  practised,  and  their  purposes 
were  principally  the  performance  of  services  in  Church, 
prayers  for  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  the  support 
and  nursing  of  Guild  brothers,  their  later  constitutions 
were  concerned  with  the  different  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, though  charity  and  indeed  religious  rites  were 
never  entirely  neglected.     The  merchant  guilds  early 
became  patrician  associations,  difficult  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to,  and  exercising  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
affairs  of   the   towns.      Though  consisting  chiefly  of 
merchants,  they  at  first  admitted  craftsmen  provided 
they  were  citizens   or    landholders  within   the    town 
territory.      By  the  fourteenth  century,   however,   the 
supremacy  of  the  merchant  guilds  had  been  overcome  by 
the  craft  guilds  which  were  formed  by  the  handicrafts- 
men to  protect  themselves  from  the  aggression  of  the 
merchant  citizens,  who,  in  their  capacity  of  governors 
of  the  town,  had    imposed    charges   and   regulations 
which  encroached  on  and  interfered  with  the  earnings 
of  the  crafts.      To  the  craft  guilds  were    gradually 
transferred  the  management  of  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  trade  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  were 
severally  established.     They  were  democratic  bodies, 
electing  in  general  assembly  of  all  the  members  of 
each  association  the  officers  to  whom  were  entrusted 
the    conduct  of   its   affairs.      Their  policy  was    also 
democratic,  founded  on  the  principles  of  independence 
brought  about  by  an  industry  based  on  small  capital 
and  labor.     Many  of  them  furnished  such  capital  as 
was  necessary  to  members  requiring  it.    Their  trade 
policy  was  one  to  enable  every  citizen  with  but  small 
capital  and  his  labor  to  earn  his  livelihood  freely  and 
independently,  and  it  met  with  encouragement  from 
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the  legislature  in  the  tune  of  the  Plantagenets.  These 
goilds  enacted  ordmances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
particular  trades  with  which  they  were  connected, 
formulated  and  maintained  the  trade  customs,  pre- 
vented adulteration  and  punished  bad  workmanship. 
The  capabihty  of  the  members  as  workmen  was 
assured  by  rigid  regulations  as  to  apprenticeship,  and 
the  supervision  was  even  extended  over  the  morals 
of  members.  To  this  no  doubt  their  religious  character 
gave  weight ;  and  to  the  same  side  of  their  association 
may  be  traced  the  established  holidays,  on  which  work 
was  entirely  forbidden,  and  which  included  as  well  as 
Sundays  and  Saints*  days  the  afternoon  preceding 
them.  They  had  many  regulations  by  which  com- 
petition was  checked  amongst  the  members ;  they 
regulated  prices  and  fixed  the  niunber  of  servants  and 
apprentices  allowed  to  each  person.  The  general 
result  of  their  orders  and  rules  was  that  work  of  every 
kind  was  of  the  best  quality  possible  at  the  time ;  and 
without  any  absolute  equality,  any  great  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  was  checked. 
Life  was  rendered  less  irksome  by  the  frequent  sus- 
pensions from  labor,  and  meetings  of  the  guild  were  the 
means  of  promoting  good  comradeship  and  educating 
the  members  to  become  capable  citizens. 

Whilst  these  institutions  prevented  amongst  their 
members  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  by  indi- 
viduals at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  checked 
the  spirit  of  competition  amongst  followers  of  the  same 
trade  from  damaging  the  trade  generally,  they  had  in 
their  corporate  capacity  become  the  possessors  of  a 
good  deal  of  property  which  became  their  ruin.  At 
the  time  of  their  formation  no  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  guilds  for  the  creation  of  anything 
like  a  common  fund ;  but  as  the  occasion  arose  a  levy 
for  the  particular  purpose,  whether  the  common  meal 
or  a  burial,  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  the  support  of  some 
aged  or  suffering  brother,  was  made  on  all  the  members 
of  the  giiild.  Later  the  custom  was  for  each  member 
to  be  charged  fees  on  admission  and  certain  fines  on 
other  occasions,  whilst  the  spirit  of  benevolence  which , 
they  had  inculcated  inspired  many  members  to  benefit 
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the  guild  by  will.  Increased  wealth  and  growing  power 
brought  with  them  a  degeneration  in  policy.  They 
surrendered  the  management  of  their  afiairs  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  members.  They  sought  to  make  the 
carrying  on  of  their  trade  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
families.  They  regulated  prices  for  their  own  profit 
without  thought  for  the  general  welfare.  They  in- 
creased to  extravagant  amounts  their  fees  and  fines. 
Their  evil  instead  of  good  effect  on  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community  provoked  frequent  legislative  attempts 
to  check  their  efforts  at  aggrandisement  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  son.  And  whilst  the 
Tudor  parliaments  sought  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  guilds  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  especially 
in  the  case  of  trades  affecting  the  daily  life  and  wants 
of  the  people,  the  Tudor  monarchs,  whose  necessities 
seem  always  to  have  been  pressing,  were  led  by  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  these  bodies  first  to  borrow  and 
then  to  steal  from  them. 

The  divorce  of  so  many  individuals  from  the  soil,  and 
the  death  of  the  Craft  Guilds'  earlier  trade-poUcy, 
which  were  the  leading  social  events  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  evils  unknown  to 
the  society  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  statutes  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  were 
often  directed  to  an  endeavor  to  recall  the  economic 
conditions  which  had  previously  prevailed,  and  from 
the  loss  of  which  the  poorer  classes  in  both  town  and 
country  were  suffering.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI, 
the  worsted  trade  of  Norwich  was  regulated  so  as  to 
enable  the  poor  of  the  town  and  country  to  participate 
therein  and  gain  a  living.  In  the  next  Parliament  of 
the  same  reign  the  leather  trade  and  that  of  maltsters 
were  regulated  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  quality 
of  the  produce  and  to  prevent  adulteration,  whilst  the 
victuallers  were  restrained  from  charging  more  than  a 
moderate  price  for  their  goods,  and  craftsmen  forbidden 
to  scamp  their  work.  In  the  same  reign  the  true 
making  of  woollen  cloth  was  legislated  for,  and  punish- 
ment provided  for  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing,  in  order  that  the 
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prices  of  commodities  should  not  be  enhanced  by  the 
baying  and  selling  for  profit,  or  by  monopolising  any 
particular  kind  of  necessary  produce.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Acts  were  passed  regulating  the  price  of 
wine,  and  the  assize  of  fuel  and  drapery.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  cattle 
being  abandoned  in  favor  of  sheep  farming.  The 
oppression  of  weavers  by  "  rich  and  wealthy  "  clothiers 
was  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  looms 
an  individual  might  keep.  Elizabeth  and  her  Parlia- 
ments devoted  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
different  trades  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  restraining 
bad  workmanship  and  all  acts  by  which  the  consumer 
would  be  injured  by  the  producer, ,  and  seeking  to 
regulate  the  trade  amongst  the  producers  so  that  it 
should  not  be  monopolised  by  a  few  individuals.  The 
celebrated  Act  of  Apprentices,  5  Eliz.,  c.  4,  which 
interfered  so  greatly  with  individual  liberty,  and  which 
was  so  harmful  to  the  general  laboring  classes,  was, 
in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  restriction  of  apprentices, 
an  eflfort  to  prevent  an  excessive  competition  for  work 
reducing  the  wages  of  the  craftsmen.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  the  assessment  of  wages  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
representatives  of  the  wage-paying  classes,  became 
a  means  of  reducing  the  laborers  to  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  that  to  which  they  had  before  attained, 
and  prevented  their  entertaining  much  hope  of  future 
advancement. 

If  not  in  the  form,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  its  inter- 
ference, the  endeavors  of  the  State  to  restrain  and 
r^ulate  individual  enterprise  would  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  most  modem  State  Socialists.  The  Crown  and 
government  saw  with  pity  not  entirely  unmixed  with 
fear  the  growth  of  pauperism  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  They  sought  by  such  legislation  as  has  been 
mentioned  to  prevent  its  increase.  The  character  of 
the  legislation  was  particularly  repugnant  to,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  directed  against,  the  capitalist  and 
competitive  commercialism  which  was  at  the  same  time 
making  a  start  on  what  has  proved  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous career.    All  these  regulations  of  trade  were  passed 
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to  prevent  one  class  of  the  community  enriching  itself 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  object  was  praiseworthy, 
but  to  accomplish  it  required  the  arm  of  a  strong 
government,  and  above  all  a  rich  government.  To  pre- 
vent the  infringement  of  these  statutes  it  was  necessary 
that  the  administrators  should  maintain  an  army  of 
reliable  inspectors,  and  this  was  impossible  in  the  case 
of  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  Not  only  was  this 
government  miserably  poor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  careful- 
ness of  the  Queen,  continually  in  want  of  money,  but  it 
had  to  look  for  aid  to  the  very  class  whose  interest  it 
was  to  evade  these  laws.  As  a  consequence  the  efforts 
of  the  legislature  were  defeated.  The  new  commer- 
cialism inspired  by  the  discoveries  and  successes  of 
Englishmen  in  the  lately  discovered  Americas  was 
instigated  to  fresh  and  fruitful  enterprise.  It  was 
attended  by  the  growing  power  of  the  middle  class,  by 
an  increasing  inequality  of  wealth  and  by  an  extended 
pauperism.  Poverty  haunted  alike  the  purlieus  of  the 
towns  and  the  byways  of  the  country.  It  was  becom- 
ing a  danger  no  less  than  a  disgrace,  and  after  repeated 
but  imsuccessful  endeavors,  such  as  those  already 
referred  to,  to  check  its  spread,  Elizabeth  and  her 
government  were  at  last  compelled  to  pass  the  famous 
Poor  Law  of  1601.  At  the  beginnings  of  the  Tudor 
period  pauperism  was  unknown,  at  its  termination  it 
had  become  a  national  institution. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  and  each  succeeding  generation  has 
seen  large  additions  made  to  the  aggregate  of  English 
wealth.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  advanced  by  "leaps  and  bounds", 
and  to-day  Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  The  natural  exultation  to  which  this  fact 
gives  rise  is  lessened  by  this  other  fact :  that  the  same 
country  contains  the  largest  percentage  of  paupers. 
More  than  one  out  of  every  fifty  of  its  inhabitants  is 
in  receipt  of  pauper  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Ad- 
ministration, and  this  without  taking  into  accoimt  the 
number  of  vagrants,  of  whom  many  are  not  by  choice, 
but  as  the  result  of  the  present  social  economy,  driven 
to  appear  as  professional  beggars.     When  to  the  nvun- 
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ber  in  actual  receipt  of  relief  and  the  vagrants  are 
added  the  much  large  number  who  perpetually  struggle 
on  within  measurable  distance  of  death  by  starvation, 
seeking  to  maintain  an  independence,  the  desire  for 
which  is  perhaps  inherited  from  the  happier  workers  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  no  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
person  can  help  admitting  that  something  has  been 
wrong  in  the  economic  government  of  the  past,  to  have 
as  a  result  the  appalling  contrasts  of  the  present. 
National  wealth  is  desirable  in  itself;  but  if  the  nation 
not  only  permits  but  by  law  assists  its  imequal  distri- 
bution, it  may  prove  a  danger.  To  remedy  the  evils 
already  present  with  us,  and  to  prevent  their  growth 
and  recurrence,  is  well  worthy  of  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion ;  and  a  consideration  of  English  social  life  in  the 
past  may  point  to  methods  by  which  a  powerful  and 
rich  government  to-day  may  accomplish  what  the  im- 
poverished government  of  Elizabeth  attempted  without 
success  to  do.  It  may  be  that  the  lessons  of  Im- 
perialism which  Tudor  days  are  sometimes  made  to 
teach  us  will  prove  much  less  beneficial  than  the 
warnings  to  be  gathered  from  the  selfish  individualism 
to  which  those  days  gave  birth,  and  the  evils  which 
have  attended  on  its  growth. 

S.  Barker  Booth. 
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The  danger  to  the  Established  Church  does  not  arise 
so  mnch  from  the  attacks  of  the  Liberation  Society,  as 
from  the  chronic  discontent  and  suffering  of  the  clergy. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  states  that  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand  clergymen  are  already  in  the  ranks  of  the 
amemployed.  Many  of  these  are  'on  the  verge  of 
starvation  ;  while  some  are  eating  the  bread  of  charity, 
and  wearing  the  pauper's  livery. 

The  condition  of  the  beneficed  clergy  is  bad  enough. 
Of  14,800  benefices,  only  8,300  are  of  the  value  of 
^200  and  upwards;  while  2,000  are  worth  less  than 
;f  100  per  annum.  One  fourth  of  the  number  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  receive  incomes  under  ;f  150 ;  one  half 
under  ;^25o;  and  nearly  another  fourth  under  ;^3oo; 
while  the  average  revenue  of  those  who  possess  what 
may  be  called  fat  livings,  is  under  ;^5oo.  An  income  of 
;f  100  a  year  barely  represents  a  net  value  of  ;f66.  But 
while  34  per  cent  represents  the  burden  on  such  a 
living,  it  falls  to  14  per  cent  on  £iso ;  to  12J  on  ;f  200 : 
until  on  a  living  of  ^^500  the  actual  outgoing  is  only 
about  6J  per  cent.  Burdens  are  lighter  in  towns  than 
in  country  districts,  where  rates  and  taxes  often  repre- 
sent as  much  as  16}  per  cent.  The  heaviest  burdens 
fall  upon  the  poorest  livings;  the  holders  of  which  know 
to  what  extent  the  shoe  pinches,  and  where  it  pinches. 

These  sufferers,  however,  enjoy  compensation  in  the 
sympathy  they  excite.  Their  cross  is  exhibited  upon 
the  house-tops.  The  Archbishop  of  York  pleads  their 
cause.  The  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  of  opinion 
that  <<  the  incomes  of  the  beneficed  clergy  are  a  matter 
urgently  demanding  the  attention  of  the  church ".  A 
bishop  -  suffragan  informs  me  that  <<  the  case  of 
incvunbents  is  very  hard,  and  their  incomes  are 
steadily  diminishing  **.  An  evangelical  prelate,  in  the 
northern  province,  declares  that  "  many  curates  are 
better  ofi"  than  poor  incumbents".  The  large-hearted 
Dean  of  Canterbury  writes:  "the  drop  in  tithes  has 
(  124  ) 
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reduced  a  large  number  of  benefices  to  an  income  so 
small  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  live :  and  in  the 
case  of  the  beneficed  clergy  the  calls  upon  them  never 
end".  Archdeacon  Farrar  says:  "Three curates  are  now 
often  deemed  necessary  in  a  parish  which  only  numbers 
49OOO ;  but  who  pays  the  curates  7  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  struggling  inciunbent.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  many  livings  involve  a  more  severe  pecuniary 
struggle  than  curacies  themselves.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  anyone  to  take  some  livings." 

Wliile  much  of  this  is  indisputable,  the  curate's  lot  is 
harder  still.  The  competition  for  standing  room  on  his 
starved  pasture  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Within 
eighty  years  the  number  of  benefices  has  increased  from 
10,159  to  14,800;  and  of  the  parochial  clergy  from 
10,300  to  21,000;  beside  a  column  of  "clergy  un- 
attached "  which  numbers  fully  4,000.  Thus  there  are 
7,000  curates  for  whom  no  certain  provision  is  made, 
beside  4,000  free  lances  who  either  do  not  seek  or 
cannot  obtain  curacies;  or  are  disqualified  by  age  or 
some  other  cause,  for  active  service.  To  make  this 
clearer :  in  1890  some  750  curates  were  ordained,  while 
only  470  livings  fell  vacant  and  65  new  benefices  were 
formed.  These  750  recruits  did  not  find  an  open  field, 
but  joined  the  thousands  who  were  wearying  in  the 
race  for  office  and  emolument. 

When  a  curate's  first  enthusiasm  has  cooled,  he  finds 
that  much  of  the  fine  needlework  with  which  the  king's 
daughter  is  said  to  be  clothed,  is  sorry  fustian ;  and  his 
troubles  begin.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  him  that  his  pious 
zeal  has  been  stimulated  by  hopes  of  place  and  pay ; 
but  his  fervor  is  quenched  by  the  worldly  wisdom  of  a 
superior  who  is  trjdng  to  live  in  peace  among  quarrel- 
some or  apathetic  parishioners,  and  who  may  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  principle ;  or  he  is  disillusioned  by  the  man 
whose  love  has  been  curdled  by  anxious  poverty ;  dis- 
appointment, hardship,  and  a  sense  of  degradation  blunt 
his  feelings,  and  he  becomes  discontented.  Yet  he 
must  suflfer  in  silence.  As  one  of  his  class  says: 
"  The  unbeneficed  clergy  are  afraid  to  speak ;  noto- 
riety means  ecclesiastical  death".  It  is  not  because 
he  has  no  cause  for  complaint :  but  he  is  bound  by  the 
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conventionalities  of  his  profession.  Complaint  would 
compromise  him  with  the  beneficed  clergy  on  whom 
he  is  dependent ;  for  in  airing  a  grievance  there  must 
be  a  certain  self-assertiveness,  a  quality  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  average  rectorial  mind.  It  is 
said  that  '<  a  complainant  of  the  curate  caste  runs  the 
risk  of  wandering  about  the  face  of  the  earth  a  marked 
man,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Cain  *'. 

The  insecurity  of  a  curate's  position  constitutes  a 
hardship.  In  the  richest  ecclesiastical  corporation  in 
Christendom  he  has  no  certain  dwelling  place.  Practi- 
cally he  has  no  one  but  his  immediate  superior  to  look 
to  for  advice :  and  that  functionary,  who  has  forgotten 
that  he  once  **  made  bricks  without  straw  ",  is  too  often 
unsympathetic.  The  harness  may  set  easily,  but  often 
the  collar  chafes.  The  curate  endures  much  rather 
than  risk  a  change.  A  clergyman  who  was  ordained  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  is  still  a  curate,  informs 
me  that  the  relations  between  incumbents  and  curates 
are  firequently  strained  to  the  utmost  tension.  He  says: 
**  I  could  tell  you  of  incumbents  and  curates  who  never 
speak  to  each  other,  or  only  to  quarrel,  even  when  they 
meet  in  the  vestry  to  prepare  for  the  services,  and  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  No  doubt  there  are  often  faults 
on  both  sides;  but  we  see  incumbents,  and  I  could 
name  such,  who  have  been  on  these  terms  with  every, 
successive  curate  after  the  first  few  months ;  the  fault 
cannot  have  been  altogether  on  the  curate's  side."  An 
incumbent  can  worry  his  curate  until  the  victim  is 
compelled  to  give  the  usual  three  months  notice,  and 
look  around  for  a  change,  probably  falling  into  some 
agent's  hands  in  the  process.  Or  he  may  give  the 
curate  six  months  notice,  in  which  case  the  suflferer  may 
appeal  to  his  Diocesan ;  but  who  in  his  senses  would 
make  use  of  such  a  privilege?  Bishops  naturally 
incline  to  the  side  of  authority ;  and,  in  any  con- 
troversy conducted  before  them,  rector  or  vicar  would 
almost  certainly  have  the  best  of  matters. 

Bishops  take  littie  interest  in  a  curate  after  his 
ordination.  The  prudent  assistant  clergyman  would 
as  soon  think  of  consulting  his  bishop  as  of  appealing 
to  the  Premier.    A  letter  which  appeared  in  a  Church 
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newspaper^  October  9,  1891,  curiously  illustrates  the 
relations  which  usually  exist  between  Prelates  and  the 
unbeneficed  clergy.  The  writer  says,  "  I  have  been  in 
Holy  Orders  over  twenty  years,  and  have  lived  in  more 
than  one  diocese.  Diuing  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have 
never  seen  the  house  in  which  my  bishop  has  resided. 
I  have  never  seen  an3rthing  of  that  hospitality  to 
which  a  bishop  should  be  given.  I  must  qualify  this. 
I  have  several  times  oflfered  the  best  of  my  hospitality 
to  the  bishop-su£Bragan,  and  once  in  the  twenty  years 
to  my  Diocesan.     But  that  was  my  hospitality,  and  not 

his,  to  which  he  was  given A  bishop  in  the 

moon  would  be  as  useful  to  us  as  a  bishop  on  the 
earth."  Yet  the  bishop  has  power  to  deprive  the 
inferior  clergy  of  the  right  to  follow  their  profession, 
without  assigning  a  reason.  As  the  honorary  secretary 
of  "The  Church  Patronage  Reform  Society"  says: 
"  In  the  Church,  party  feeling,  petty  spite,  or  any  other 
cause  may  blast  a  man's  whole  career ;  without  his 
being  able  to  obtain  any  redress  **. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  that  episcopal  promises  of 
preferment,  made  to  deserving  curates,  are  not  kept. 
A  curate,  who  is  a  D.D.,  writes,  "  I  am  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  who,  after  promises  made  by  many  of  the 
bishops,  finds  himself  still  a  curate".  The  present 
Bishop  of  London,  writing  to  an  unbeneficed  clergyman, 
an  LL.D.,  said,  "as  soon  as  ever  I  can  do  so  I  hope  to 
find  a  position  in  which  you  will  be  useful ; "  yet  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  is  still  a  curate.  One  bishop 
writes  to  a  man :  "  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
see  you  permanently  fixed  in  my  diocese ; "  yet  he 
denies  himself  such  gratification.    Another  says  to  a 

suppliant :    "  Dr.  ,  I  have  made  you  as  much  a 

promise  as  I  ever  made  any  man  in  my  life ; "  fortu- 
nately the  curate  did  not  put  his  trust  in  princes  of  the 
Church.  A  curate  past  middle  age  holds  an  old  letter 
firom  his  Diocesan,  in  which  the  writer  says :  "  Just  at 
the  present  time  I  have  nothing  ;  but  before  long  I  may 
have  something,  and  you  shall  not  be  forgotten".  Some 
years  ago  the  Bishop  of  London  generously  placed  a 
curate's  name  on  his  preferment  list,  where,  for  all  the 
applicant  knows  to  the  contrary,  it  still  remains.    Four 
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or  five  years  ago  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in- 
formed a  possibly  troublesome  applicant  for  prefer- 
ment :  "  I  have  placed  your  name  on  my  list."  The 
candidate  is  still  cooling  his  heels  in  the  ante-room  of 
Archiepiscopal  favor.  It  may  be  objected  that  these 
prelates  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  redeeming 
their  pledges ;  but  surely  they  should  be  more  chary  of 
making  promises.  Episcopal  silence  is  golden,  what- 
ever its  speech  may  be. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  call  curates  the  "  Inferior 
Clergy".  To  treat  them  as  such,  is  exasperating. 
No  gentleman  can  meekly  endure  such  treatment. 
Although  the  days  have  gone  when  Sir  John  Genevan 
or  Sir  Peter  Dalmatic  toadied  to  his  presumptive 
patron,  married  that  patron's  discarded  mistress,  and 
received  the  living  of  Mudville  as  a  reward,  yet  curates 
are  regarded  as  if  they  ought  still  to  stoop  to  similar 
disgrace,  only  modified  by  the  influence  of  custom. 
Menial  traditions  surround  them.  They  are  patronised, 
compassionated,  and  starved.  An  aged  curate  com- 
plains: "  I  believe  that  curates  have  not  only  special, 
but  very  special,  hardships,  arising  chiefiy  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  regarded  and  treated  by  their 
incumbents  and  bishops,  as  a  kind  of  upper  servants. 
I  have  worked  with  two  incumbents  who  were  most 
worthy  and  honorable  exceptions  to  the  above ;  and  I 
have  had  to  work  with  others  who  most  fully  bear  out 
my  statement."  A  "curate  for  twenty  years"  says: 
"I  think  that  in  cases  where  there  is  sickness  or 
absence  from  home,  and  the  vicar  of  a  parish  is 
anxious  for  one  or  more  services  to  obtain  help  from 
a  neighbouring  parish,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
clergy,  he  ought,  when  asking  for  it  from  the  vicar, 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  put  it  in  the  light  of  sending 
the  curate.  A  request  of  that  kind  should  be  made, 
after  asking  the  vicar's  leave  to  make  it,  to  the  curate 
himself;  who  should  be  considered  perfectly  free  to 
give  or  refuse  the  help  asked  for,  as  he  may  feel 
inclined.  He  is  not  to  be  considered  by  a  vicar  or 
his  neighbouring  brother  as  the  mere  property  of  the 
incumbent,  to  be  lent  out  much  as  he  might  lend  out 
his  horse."      It  is  evident  that  the  friction   is  con- 
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siderable,  and  that  the  "  superior  clergy "  do  little  or 
nothing  to  lessen  it.  The  laity,  imitatively,  good 
humoredly,  or  contemptuously,  tolerate  the  unhappy 
victim  of  circumstances,  and  esteem  his  service  less 
sacred  and  profitable  than  that  of  his  employer; 
justifying  their  irreligion  and  impertinence  with  the 
gratuitous  insult,  "  It  is  only  the  curate  ". 

Another  sore  point  with  curates  is  inadequate  re- 
muneration for  services.  Some  of  their  superiors  con- 
sider that  (i)  it  is  the  only  complaint,  and  (2)  it  is  ground- 
less. The  Archbishop  of  York  informs  me  that  **  the 
stipends  of  curates  are  certainly  30  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago  "•  And  a  rector  doubts 
whether  curates  have  any  cause  for  complaint.  He 
has  four  curates,  to  whom  he  "pays  respectively,  £iyOj 
;^i6o,  and  ;^i36  los. ;  and  thinks  that,  considering  the 
responsibilities  of  these  gentlemen,  their  stipends, 
though  not  magnificent,  are  higher  than  those  which 
men  get,  for  example,  at  the  Bar  during  the  earlier 
years  of  their  professional  career".  An  Archdeacon 
does  not  think  that  *'  the  unbeneficed  clergy  are 
'  suffering  half  as  much  as  the  beneficed ".  As  a 
matter  of  simple  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  curacy  worth 
;f2oo  per  annum.  A^s  a  rule  the  highest  amount 
obtainable  is  £150;  the  average  being  between  ;^i2o 
and  ;^i3o.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  year 
added  to  a  curate's  account,  after  thirty,  is  a  year  of 
less  promise  for  his  future.  I  learn  from  an  aged 
curate  that  **  after  forty  years  of  age,  it  is  very  diflScult 
to  obtain  employment,  and  over  forty-five  or  fifty  well- 
nigh  impossible".  This  is  only  natural.  An  incum- 
bent does  not  choose  to  have  a  man  older  than  himself 
as  a  curate,  but  prefers  a  young  man  who  will  fall 
naturally  into  his  ways.  Thus  the  riper  experience 
and  greater  soberness  of  judgment,  so  valuable  in  a 
parish,  are  a  disqualification  to  the  cleric  seeking 
employment.  As  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  graphically 
expresses  it,  "Incumbents  do  not  readily  take  as 
curates,  men  past  a  certain  age.  They  like  young 
men,  whose  energies  are  fresh.  The  result  is  that  if 
a  clergyman  does  not  meet  with  preferment  while  he 
is  young,  he  is  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  the  ranks 
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altogether,"  Even  those  curates  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  engagements,  decline  in  market  value 
with  age.  A  man  may  remain,  from  no  fault  of  his 
own,  a  curate  from  the  day  he  preaches  his  first 
sermon,  to  the  hour  when,  old  and  worn  out,  he 
preaches  his  last ;  only  he  will  receive  some  ;f  loo  or 
^150  a  year  when  he  preaches  his  first  sermons ;  but 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  considerably  less  than 
;^ioo  when  he  preaches  his  last. 

Although  once  a  curate  does  not  mean  always  a 
curate,  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  must  necessarily  be 
uncertain  of  preferment.  It  is  not  there  for  them.  It 
is  computed  that  the  beneficed  life  of  each  incumbent 
lasts  about  twenty-eight  years ;  and  that  if  preferment 
went  by  seniority,  and  all  livings  were  of  such  value 
that  a  man  without  private  means  could  afford  to 
accept  whatever  was  offered  him,  it  would  be  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  whole  number  of  the  existing 
clergy  who  are  unbeneficed  could  be  promoted.  But, 
unhappily,  promotion  does  not  always  go  either  by 
seniority  or  merit.  Benefices  vested  in  private  hands 
are  forbidden  ground  to  those  who  have  neither  wealthy 
relatives  nor  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  in  the  gift  of  Colleges  and 
Cathedral  Chapters ;  while  Crown  livings  are  too  often 
the  rewards  for  political  services.  Lord  Chancellor's 
livings  are  comparatively  poor.  When  Lord  Hatherley 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  during  four  years  he  had  127 
pieces  of  preferment  at  his  disposal,  half  of  which 
were  of  less  value  than  ;^i5o  a  year,  and  for  these 
he  had  3,000  applicants.  The  friendless  curate  must 
look  to  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  mother  churches  for 
recognition  of  his  services,  and  these  have,  at  most, 
the  gift  of  only  some  2,500  livings.  What  are  these 
among  so  many  ?  Instances,  too,  are  not  unknown 
where  young  men  of  less  than  two  years  of  clerical 
experience  have  been  presented  to  livings  of  ;^iooo 
a  year  and  upwards ;  but,  under  the  present  patronage 
system,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  sixty-five  to  find 
himself  still  a  curate  in  quest  both  of  employment  and 
preferment.  If  the  Church  multiplies  the  number  of 
her  clergy  during  the  next  twenty  years,  at  the  rate 
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she  has  been  domg  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
prospect  of  promotion  for  the  friendless  curate  will 
indeed  be  remote. 

Callow  curates  believe  in  "  a  call ",  and,  being  as 
well  paid  as  the  dissenting  minister,  trust  Him  who 
feeds  the  sparrows;  but  only  to  find,  when  charges 
come,  that  the  poverty  of  their  neighbours  will  not 
keep  the  wolf  from  their  own  doors.  But  what  of  the 
unattached !  Those  clerical  schoolmasters,  hospital 
and  workhouse  chaplains,  occasional  preachers  and 
lecturers !  Disappointed  most,  and  starvelings  many ; 
because  casuals  all.  Even  the  curate  looks  down 
compassionately  on  these,  forgetting  that  his  tendency 
is  to  drift  into  and  swell  their  ranks.  Recently  the 
Guardian  referred  to  a  curate  suffering  from  paralysis, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  a  workhouse ;  while,  in  the 
same  journal,  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  said,  ''  I  have 
known  curates  so  poor  that  they  have  coveted  the 
tickets  for  meat,  coal,  and  grocery  which  the  irony  of 
fate  puts  into  their  hands  for  distribution".  The  pleas 
for  money  and  clothing  for  distribution  among  the 
unbeneficed  clergy  and  their  families,  chronicle  pitiable 
destitution,  and  the  diisgrace  of  the  communion  which 
permits  its  servants  to  lapse  into  utter  indigence.  The 
case  is  understated  rather  than  overdrawn.  A  curate 
writes :  "  We  have  not  half-a-crown  in  the  house,  and 
it  is  six  weeks  to  quarter-day.  We  are  in  great  straits, 
about  which  none  but  ourselves  know." 

The  curates  are  not  blameable  for  their  sufferings. 
They  are  in  every  way  a  worthy  body  of  men,  and  their 
standard  of  efficiency  is  rising.  A  Birmingham  church- 
warden writes :  "  Curates  are  undoubtedly  of  a  higher 
type  than  formerly.  The  mediocre  curate  is  now  con- 
spicuous by  being  very  seldom  seen.  The  days  when 
the  fool  of  the  family  was  made  a  parson  are  past ; 
and  I  believe  most  of  them  are  good  Christian  men." 
Another  churchwarden  says:  "I  should  say  that  curates 
are  of  a  higher  type  than  formerly :  more  intellectual, 
and  better  read  men".  In  a  word,  while  the  difficulties 
of  clerical  life  have  become  graver,  the  devotion  of  the 
imbeneficed  clergy  to  their  calling  has  very  sensibly 
increased. 
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That  is  the  case.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Physicians 
are  not  numerous.  In  emergencies  we  turn  to  experts. 
Who  is  so  profound  an  expert  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
as  the  statesman  whose  experience  embraces  the  dis- 
establishment of  a  Church ;  and  who  at  one  time  has 
the  care  of  an  empire  upon  his  shoulders,  and  at 
another  invests  a  little  fortune  in  post-cards  and 
answers  every  inquiry  as  if  he  were  the  editor  of  Notes 
and  Queries  1  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  busily  engaged,* 
and  has  no  time  to  waste  in  compassion  upon  his 
most  hopelessly  dependent  servants.  So  he  "ex- 
presses his  regret  that  his  time  is  too  much  occupied 
to  enable  him  to  reply  to  the  question  "  as  to  the  cause 
and  justice  of  the  cry.  This  is  unfortunate  for  him : 
for  it  seems  to  give  point  to  Dean  Gregory's  state- 
ment, that  **a  great  political  party  is  hostile  to  the 
Church  ". 

The  natveti  of  bishops,  to  whom  one  turns  when 
statesmen  fail,  is  amusing.  Does  the  bleating  of  the 
ecclesiastical  shorn  lamb  ever  penetrate  to  the  inner 
chambers  of  episcopal  palaces  ?  It  would  appear  not. 
Certain  of  the  rulers  have,  apparently,  never  heard  the 
murmurs  of  their  bondmen.  For  example,  in  reply  to 
a  question  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  his 
lordship's  chaplain  writes:  "The  Bishop  of  London 
bids  me  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  your  letter, 
without  knowing  what  are  the  evils  which  the  un- 
beneficed clergy  complain  of".  In  reply  to  a  similar 
enquiry,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  says :  "  Your  letter 
throws  no  light  on  the  cases  of  hardship  and  dis- 
appointment to  which  you  refer,  and  therefore  I  am 
unable  to  answer  your  question  ".  Mirahile  dictu!  Surely 
it  were  wiser  to  sit  in  darkness  than  to  attempt  to 
become  light-bearer  to  a  bishop.  Yet  these  well- 
intentioned  but  ignorant  men  are  not  without  excuse. 
They  are  largely  dependent  upon  others.  Archdeacons 
have  been  called  the  "eyes  of  the  bishops".  Now 
what  the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  does  not  grieve 
about.  One  Archdeacon  regrets  that  "he  is  not 
suflSciently  provided  with  facts  that  would  help  me "  ; 

*  This  was  written  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation. — Ed. 
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while  another,  who  must  live  more  in  his  study  than 
even  in  the  small  clerical  world,  says :  **  In  ignorance 
of  the  evils  intended  {sic),  I  could  not  undertake  to 
offer  any  remarks  upon  the  causes  or  the  remedies". 

The  remedy  for  the  strained  relations  which  some- 
times exist  between  incumbents  and  curates,  and  for 
any  possible  sense  of  inferiority  which  the  latter  may 
feel,  is  simple.  Curates  should  remember  that  the 
incumbent  is  the  "  parochus ",  responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  church  in  the  parish;  while  the  inciun- 
bent  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  assistant  is  of  equal 
rank  with  himself. 

The  remedy  for  the  pressing  poverty  which  exists,  is 
less  easily  devised.  The  writer  has  more  than  once 
urged  that  clergymen,  especially  in  scattered  country 
districts,  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  trade ;  not 
neglecting  but  supplementing  their  calling  by  a  profit- 
able employment  of  spare  time.  But,  although  this 
has  much  to  commend  it,  and  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  boon  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  it  has  not 
met  with  favor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  in- 
comes of  bishops  should  be  taxed,  and  also  those  of 
the  clergy  which  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Dr.  Finch 
advocates  the  establishment  in  every  diocese  of  a  fund 
to  supplement  the  incomes  of  those  of  the  clergy  who 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  are  still  unbeneficed.  The 
Dean  of  Canterbury  suggests  that  "  a  practical  remedy 
for  both  beneficed  and  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pensions  for  all  on 
reaching  a  certain  age".  A  bishop-sufl&ragan  urges 
that  **  the  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  to 
arouse  the  laity  to  the  paramount  duty  of  maintaining 
or  helping  to  maintain  their  clergy ;  instead  of  holding 
that  their  ancestors'  liberality  relieved  them  of  it. 
But  each  diocese  should  do  this  work,  not  the  indi- 
vidual clergyman."  This  dignitary  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  The  remedy,  to  be  eflfectual,  must  be 
applied  by  the  laity.  They  have  nobly  responded  to 
the  demands  made  upon  their  liberality  in  the  past. 
In  eighteen  years  ;f2o,ooo,ooo  have  been  raised  for 
Church  work;  but  this  has  principally  been  spent 
upon  bricks  and  mortar,  while  the  claims  of  flesh  and 
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blood  have  been  neglected.  Having  done  so  much  for 
the  fabrics,  it  now  becomes  a  duty  to  do  something  for 
those  who  minister  in  them.  The  laborer,  whether  he 
be  ploughman  or  parson,  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

C.  N.  Barham. 
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THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PROFIT-SHARING. 

By  Leopold  Katscher.* 


*'  Pro6t-sharmg  is  a  profoundly  conservative  movement.*' 

N.  P.  Gtiman. 

"  Pro6t-8haring  is  logically  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
labor.'*  Washington  GladsUn. 

"  The  social  question  611s  the  air,  and  profit-sharing  is  the  only 
anti-revolutionary  element  in  it.  George  Jacob  Holyoahe. 


In  occasional  conversations  with  various  political  eco- 
nomists, it  has  been  objected  to  me  that  profit-sharing 
is  "  only  a  paUiative  **.  Precisely ;  but  this  does  not 
interfere  with  its  ethical  justifiability,  or  its  social  and 
economical  value. 

Although  the  practical  experience  of  hundreds  of 
profit-sharing  firms  has  converted  me  from  a  former 
sceptic  to  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  the  system,  I 
am  nevertheless  far  from  believing  that  it  contains  the 
long-sought  **  solution  of  the  social  question  ".  Only  a 
solution  which  would  secure  employment  to  all  men, 
and  guarantee  to  all  the  employed  the  full  product  of 
their  activity,  could  be  regarded  as  "  the  "  solution  of 
the  "social  question".  But  as  we  seem  to  be  separated 
by  a  long  space  of  time  from  so  complete  a  solution,  is 
there  any  reason  meanwhile  for  rejecting  all  palliatives? 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  welcome  many  palliatives, 
because  they  help  to  accelerate  the  slow  process  of 
development,  which  is  leading  up  to  the  freedom  of 
social  and  economical  relations,  and  form  steps  of 
transition  which  may  gradually  conduct  us  to  the  much 
longed-for  ideal  state  of  things. 

Such  a  transitional  step,  and  one  of  great  ethical 
importance,  is  the  sharing  of  profits.  Of  all  the 
methods  which  have  hitherto  been  tried  for  obtaining 
a  fairer  division  of  the  produce  of  labor,  it  is  the  best, 
better  than  premiums,  better  than  payment  by  piece- 
work, better  than  productive  associations,  for  it  keeps 

^  Author  of  Die  TeUung  des  Geschdftsgewinns  "  (The  Division  of 
Profits).    Leipzig,  1891. 
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clear  of  the  errors  and  dangers  of  these  methods  for 
ensuring  a  more  just  partition,  without  excluding  their 
advantages.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  safest  pre- 
liminary school  of  an  ideal  of  association;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  it  has  numerous  bright  aspects  in 
developing  more  fully  the  working  capacity  of  the  enter- 
prises, raising  the  material  and  ethical  position  of  the 
workmen,  and  alleviating  the  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  by  a  better  understanding  on  both  sides. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  to  bring  about 
amicable  social  conditions — ^with  or  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State — has  been  only  palliative.  And 
yet  what  a  wonderful  improvement  has  been  brought 
about!  A  general  introduction  of  the  system  of  division 
of  profits,  patiently  and  practically  taken  in  hand, 
would  be  attended  with  blissful  results. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  modern  "  wage  system  " 
offers  great  practical  advantages,  according  to  the 
existing  arrangement  of  things,  in  the  direction  of 
convenience.  But  its  disadvantages  are  very  much 
greater,  and  it  must  undergo  modification  if  ever  we 
are  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  The  only  too  well-founded 
discontent  and  the  legitimate  strivings  of  the  opera- 
tives demand  imperatively  that  the  inevitable  changes 
should  practically  recognise  the  growth  of  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  world  of  labor,  as  it  is  already 
partially  acknowledged  in  the  world  of  politics  by  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage.  Considering  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  working  class  in  many 
lands  exercise  upon  legislation  by  means  of  their  votes, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  opposition  to  the  wage 
system  will  assume  more  and  more  aggressive  forms, 
if  capitalists  delay  too  long  to  reform  the  system  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  get  rid  of  its  defects  and  its 
inequalities. 

The  faults  of  the  "  pure  "  wage  system  may  thus  be 
eliminated  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  most  important 
features.      Payment    by   time    makes   no    distinction 
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between  the  diligent  and  the  idle,  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen :  in  the  latter  it  fosters  carelessness, 
in  the  former  discontent.  "The  greater  part  of  the 
work  executed,"  writes  Mr.  Batterson,  a  large  Ameri- 
can employer  of  labor,  with  regard  to  payment  by  time, 
"  does  not  answer  to  the  amount  which  a  good  work- 
man can  easily  perform,  but  to  what  a  careless  man 
chooses  to  do  without  any  effort."  The  remedy  for 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  would  be  payment 
for  piece  work  where  it  can  be  carried  out.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  this  cannot  be  done  ever)rwhere;  in  the 
second,  payment  by  the  piece  may  easily  lead  to  hasty, 
superficial  production  of  quantity  rather  than  quality ; 
thirdly  and  chiefly,  it  leads  workmen  to  over-strain 
their  strength.  Notwithstanding  its  partial  advan- 
tages, therefore,  it  can  only  be  successfully  carried 
out  where  the  object  is  to  produce  a  large  quantity 
rather  than  good  quality,  and  then  it  will  best 
forward  production  when  it  is  coupled  with  premiums 
on  quantity. 

No  doubt,  even  with  regard  to  quality,  the  payment 
for  piece-work  may  answer  with  suitable  premiums; 
but  experience  shows  that  this  spur  does  not  act  so 
powerfully  as  that  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  quantity. 
The  premiums  on  sales,  so  firequent  in  business,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  production,  which  may,  however, 
be  often  influenced  favorably  by  rewards  for  economy 
of  material,  not  with  regard  to  the  quantity  or  the 
goodness  of  the  article,  but  with  a  view  to  cheapening 
production,  especially  by  saving  in  machinery  and 
implements ;  but  this  method  is  not  appHcable  in  all 
trades;  besides,  this  eagerness  for  economising  may 
easily  lead  those  eager  for  rewards  too  far,  and  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  firm  rather  than  to  its  advantage. 
Another  modification  of  the  fixed  wage-system — the 
sliding  scales — ^has  much  to  recommend  it  in  principle ; 
but  it  presents  so  many  difficulties  in  practice,  that  it 
can  only  be  applied  on  rare  occasions  and  for  a  short 
time,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  help  to  rely  on. 
And  as  to  "gratifications",  which  very  many  firms 
bestow  in  good  years,  they  are  neither  sure  nor  regular, 
but  depend  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  firm  ;  they 
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are  thus  a  very  inadequate  means  for  counteracting  the 
injustices  of  the  wage-system. 

All  the  supplementary  provisions  and  modifications 
of  the  wage  system,  though  attended  with  undeniable 
advantages,  are  yet  insufficient  to  do  away  with  the 
incessant  friction  between  employers  and  employed,  or 
to  alleviate  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  ever-growing 
strife  on  the  question  of  wages,  which  brings  heavy 
losses  to  both  parties.  If  such  an  end  is  ever  to  be 
attained,  it  must  be  by  grafting  upon  the  wage-system  a 
greater  capacity  for  accommodation  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  value  of  labor,  as  well  as  by  awakening  in  the 
operatives  a  stronger  interest  in  the  success  of  their 
employers.  This  must  be  done  either  by  gathering  the 
workmen  into  co-operative  productive  societies ;  or  by 
introducing  the  sharing  of  profits ;  or,  again,  by  ad- 
mitting the  hands  into  an  industrial  partnership  in  the 
concern  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  best  system 
would  seem  to  be  the  combination  of  division  of  profits 
with  sharing  of  capital. 

The  charge  most  frequently  made  against  the 
<< hands" — and  this  naturally  includes  all  the  others 
— ^is  that  they  take  little  or  no  interest  in  their  work. 
Theii;  employers,  irritated  by  this  indifference,  forget 
to  reckon  with  human  nature  and  to  consider  that  the 
existing  wage-system,  far  from  presenting  the  necessary 
incitement  to  interest,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
stir  the  men  up  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers, 
or  to  the  development  of  their  full  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. The  common  feature  of  all  the  alterations 
which  have  been  hitherto  attempted,  is  to  hold  out 
the  promise  of  a  fluctuating  extra  payment  which  is 
intended  to  supplement  their  regular  wages.  If  the 
man  is  a  handicraftsman,  this  extra  payment  depends 
on  the  quantity  or  the  good  quality  of  his  productions, 
or  upon  his  economising  his  working  materials.  If  he 
is  entrusted  with  selling  the  handiwork  of  others,  his 
extra  pay  will  depend  on  his  ability  as  a  salesman.  If 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  influence  demand  or  sale,  it 
is  acknowledged  in  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale 
that  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  employer  reasonably 
falls  to  him. 
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The  principle  admitted  in  the  sliding  scale  of  wages 
is  therefore  that  of  division  of  profits ;  only  the  calcu- 
lation is  not  based  upon  the  actual  profit  obtained,  but 
depends  on  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  net  price 
of  coals,  for  instance.  The  right  to  a  share  in  the 
profits  is  not  expressly  acknowledged,  but  practically 
in  the  use  of  the  sliding  scale  the  participation  of  the 
workmen  in  the  gains  of  their  employer  does  take  place 
up  to  a  certain  point.  As  regards  premiums  and  pay- 
ment for  piecework,  they  may  be  designated  in  the 
following  words,  which  the  employer  may  be  supposed 
to  address  to  his  staff: 

"  If  you  exert  yourselves  as  heartily  as  if  you  were  working 
for  yourselves,  or  as  I  would  exert  myself  in  your  place — 
with  my  present  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  my  business 
— ^you  shall  have  at  least  such  a  snare  of  the  profits  as 
usually  falls  to  a  man  working  on  his  own  account.  Improve 
the  quality  of  your  productions,  and  you  shall  receive 
premiums  over  and  above  your  wages.  Go  carefully  to 
work  with  the  raw  and  wrought  materials,  implements,  and 
machines  entrusted  to  you,  and  I  will  pay  you  accordingly. 
I  will  give  the  salesmen  among  you  a  percentage  on  their 
sales  in  addition  to  their  salary.  Whoever  among  you  shall 
increase  the  amount  of  his  productions,  shall  be  paid  exactly 
in  proportion  to  his  work,  not  according  to  a  general  average.*' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  premiums  and  payments  by  the  piece 
are  also  an  approach  to  a  sort  of  industrial  partnership, 
for  they  foster  the  feeling  to  which  the  worker  by  time 
is  generally  a  stranger — the  feeling  of  partnership. 

Whereas  payment  by  time  fails  to  spur  on  the  work- 
man to  diligence  and  carefulness,  or  to  infuse  any 
sympathy  with  the  success  of  his  master,  the  effect  of 
the  alterations  in  the  wage-system  which  we  are  con- 
sidering has  been  to  apply  the  powerful  spring  of 
personal  interest  to  the  conduct  of  business.  The  usual 
result  has  been  that  the  profits  of  the  firm  increase, 
while  the  relations  between  it  and  the  staff  are  placed 
on  a  more  friendly  footing.  But  the  defects  which 
still  cling  to  these  admirable  alterations  (piece-work, 
premiums,  commission,  sliding  scale)  urge  on  the 
question  whether  these  are  not  still  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  whether  a  plan  might  not  be  adopted 
which  would  possess  these  advantages  in  a  much 
higher  d^ree,  and  thus  be  calculated  to  bring  about 
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a  yet  closer  intercommunity,  a  still  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  parties.  Is  it  not  possible  to  knit 
yet  more  closely  than  can  be  done  by  premiums,  etc., 
the  bond  between  employers  and  employed,  and  make 
it  a  real  partnership  ?  The  answer  is :  Certainly,  it  is 
possible,  there  is  such  a  plan :  namely,  profit-sharing. 

The  justification  of  this  reform  in  the  wage-system 
was  recognised  by  Turgot  as  early  as  1775.  The  next 
theoretical  start  was  given  orally  by  H.  A.  Fr6gier  in 
1835 ;  but  in  his  work  **  Les  classes  dangereuses  de  la  popula- 
Hon  dans  les  grandes  vilUs  ",  published  in  1840,  he  ex- 
presses himself  decidedly  against  the  practicability  of 
his  own  theory.  As  regards  practice,  we  learn  from 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  participation  (N.  P.  Oilman's  "  Profit-Sharing  "^) 
that  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  introduced  the  sharing  of  profits  in  his  glass- 
factories  constructed  in  1794 ;  but  the  experiment  does 
not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  very  special  result,  so  that 
I  am  compelled,  with  all  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
to  indicate  the  celebrated  Parisian  decorator  and  wall- 
painter  Leclaire  as  the  first  well-known  sponsor  of  the 
new  system.  In  the  year  1842  he  seized  hold  of 
Fr6gier*s  first  suggestions,  proved  the  futility  of  his 
later  objections  by  practice  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner,  and  opened  the  way  for  all  later  attempts 
on  the  same  ground,  hitherto  some  400  in  number.  Of 
these,  about  350  are  at  this  moment  still  in  activity, 
while  only  about  50  have  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
There  are  above  no  instances  in  France,  in  England 
about  95,  in  Germany  20,  in  Switzerland  10,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  100  existing  cases. 
The  remaining  are  distributed  over  Holland,  Belgiiun, 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Portugal,  and 
Norway. 

II. 

I  read  somewhere  lately  the  following  remark  of 
Theodore  Hertzka : 

**  We  lay  to  heart  the  fact  that  improvement  of  the  material 
position  is  not  the  way  to  fight  down  Socialism.     Anyone 

1  ••  Profit-Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employee."  Boston 
(Mass.),  4th  edition,  1891. 
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who  believes  that  men  once  awakened  to  independent  think- 
ing wiU  become  reconciled  to  the  injustice  of  the  present 
order  of  things  because  an  additional  crmnb  from  the  table 

of  the  exploiters  falls  to  his  share,  must  be  blind It 

is  well-known  that  the  working  class  everywhere  urges  on  the 
Socialistic  propaganda  all  the  more  vigorously  the  more 
prosperous  its  circumstances  are — ^for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  every  amelioration  in  the  material  condition  gives  room 
for  fireer  thinking.*' 

However  true  all  this  may  be,  it  does  not  exclude 
the  utility  of  profit-sharing.  I  myself  am  far  from 
thinking  it  desirable  that  palliatives  should  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  back  the  striving  towards  ideal  solu- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  alleviate  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  as  they  cannot  make  all  workmen  happy, 
they  may  at  least  place  many  of  them  in  a  much  better 
position  for  the  time  being.  In  most  cases  of  profit- 
sharing  the  "  improvement  of  the  material  position  " 
has  actually  proved  itself  a  means  of  active  resistance 
to  violent  agitation.  Strikes,  boycottings,  and  such 
like,  almost  invariably  aim  at  bringing  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  material  position  and  the  treatment 
of  working  men.  Well,  then,  if  a  larger  income  and 
good  usage  can  be  obtained  by  peaceful  methods, 
without  striking  work,  without  mutual  irritation,  ivithout 
losses  on  both  sides — and  this  will  almost  always  be 
the  case  in  participation  of  profits,  rightly  managed — 
then  I  cannot  but  approve  of  it  if,  in  spite  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  above  quotation,  the  workmen 
in  question  prefer  this  mode  of  adjustment  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  warfare.  I  think  it  quite  natural  and 
comprehensible  that  in  very  many  firms  founded  on  the 
sharing  of  profits  the  staff  should  resist  the  pressure  of 
trades  unions,  giving  as  their  reason  '*  we  live  in  the 
best  understanding  with  our  chiefs  ",  or,  **  we  are  very 
well  treated  *'. 

Therefore  English,  French,  and  American  trades 
unions  in  general  are  not  opposed  to  this  reform,  but 
rather  favorably  disposed  towards  it.  It  is  only  the 
German  social  democracy  which  rejects  the  new  system 
in  toto^  forgetting  in  its  otherwise  justifiable  zeal  for 
more  radical  measures  that  stages  of  transition  are 
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necessary  and  useful,  and  that  profit-sharing  is  the 
best  forerunner  of  an  ideal  solution,  the  firmest  step  on 
the  road  to  a  sound  adjustment  of  things.  Equally  to 
blame  are  the  still  numerous  capitalists  who  maintain 
an  absolutely  hostile  position,  for  the  sharing  of  profits 
offers  scarcely  less  advantage  to  the  employer  than  to 
the  employed.  In  the  absence  of  anything  better,  it 
can  only  be  theoretic  prejudice,  wanting  in  practical 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  assumes  an  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  participation. 

There  are,  however,  very  many  theoreticians  of  all 
tepdencies — Radical,  Liberal,  Conservative — who  have 
spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cause,  while  scarcely 
any  practician  has  done  the  contrary.  Even  those  firms 
which  have  given  up  the  attempt  after  a  while  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  hardly  ever  spoken  against  the 
system — ^indeed,  they  have  mostly  expressed  themselves 
in  its  favor.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  all  academical  objec- 
tions and  threatenings  of  danger  in  connexion  with  the 
division  of  profits  have  proved  to  be  utterly  irrelevant 
or  unfounded.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a  more 
general  adoption  of  the  system ;  all  that  is  wanted  is 
the  insight  and  conviction  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  that  the  profits  of  the  concern  are  almost  invariably 
increased  by  the  good  will  of  the  staff,  if  a  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  additional  gain  is  allotted  to  them. 
"Once  employers  come  to  see,*' as  Bohmert  sagaciously 
remarks,  "that  they  suffer  no  loss,  but  rather  are 
gainers  by  sharing  the  profits  with  their  staff,  the 
system  of  participation  will  make  further  strides  year 
by  year." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  still  a  vast  number  of  em- 
ployers who  believe  this  to  be  a  mere  work  of  philan- 
thropy, and  shrink  from  the  supposed  sacrifices.  But 
this  is  a  fundamental  error.  The  idea  of  profit-sharing 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  expectation  that  the 
staff  will  do  their  best  to  bring  in  the  share  which 
belongs  to  them  by  increase  of  zeal,  carefulness,  etc., 
therefore  by  larger,  cheaper,  and  better  production. 
We  will  show  by  a  few  examples,  chosen  out  of  hundreds 
of  analogous  cases,  how  fiilly  this  expectation  is  realised. 
Leclaire  founded  his  plan  on  the  calculation  that  each 
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of  his  hands  would  give  him  of  his  own  good  will  the 
value  of  an  hour*s  work  daily  (then  60,  later  on  90,  cen- 
times), and,  besides,  might  save  25  centimes  in  the  raw 
material;  he  therefore  ran  no  risk  when  he  shared 
the  profits  of  the  concern  with  his  men  in  order  to  call 
forth  their  good  will.  He  expressly  attributed  the  fact 
of  his  having  become  a  millionaire  to  his  action  in  thus 
sharing.  Laroche-Joubert,  the  head  of  the  great  paper^ 
making  establishment  at  Angoulfime,  after  forty  years' 
experience  of  a  system  of  participation  on  an  immense 
scale,  said :  '*  Let  not  the  chief  imagine  that  he  is 
bestowing  a  gratuity  on  his  staff;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  striking  a  good  bargain'*.  The  Parisian  printer, 
Gaste,  wrote  to  Bdhmert :  "  The  very  large  share  of 
the  profits  which  I  hand  over  to  my  workpeople  does 
not  cost  me  a  sou— quite  the  contrary  1 "  The  calico 
manufacturer,  Besselidvre,  at  Maromme,  reported,  after 
six  years*  experience:  "The  80,000  francs  which  we 
have  hitherto  distributed  in  shares  cost  us  nothing,  as 
they  are  over  and  above  the  normal  profits  in  our 
branch**.  The  great  Geneva  firm,  Billon  and  Isaac, 
which  manufactures  the  component  parts  of  music- 
boxes,  states  as  follows:  "The  very  large  dividend 
which  fell  to  the  workmen  cost  us  nothing,  for  we  have 
made  very  much  larger  profits  than  usual  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  profit  sharing  '*.  Messrs. 
H.  Briggs,  Son  and  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Whit  wood 
Collieries,  who  have  become  celebrated  by  their  system 
of  participation,  hardly  made  five  per  cent  on  their 
capital  before  its  introduction ;  but  since,  their  average 
profit  was  fifteen  per  cent.  The  eminent  Parisian 
optician.  Bailie- Lemaire,  says :  "  Don*t  talk  to  me  of 
philanthropy  !  Why  speak  of  good  will,  when  it  is  a 
simple  question  of  self-interest  ?  *' 

These  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  employers 
may  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  also  by  the  motive 
of  friendliness  towards  their  workpeople,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  really  the  case  with  many  of  them ;  but  a  far 
more  powerful  incentive  in  such  matters  is  the  interest 
of  the  business,  or,  as  Hertzka  puts  it,  **  self-interest "; 
and  it  is  better  for  the  staff  to  see  this  point  clearly, 
for  then  they  will  be  far  more  ready  to  enter  into  the 
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reform  than  if  it  is  put  before  them  as  a  gratuity  or  a 
sacrifice.  Their  self-respect  does  not  sufifer,  and  their 
moral  level  is  not  lowered,  when  they  know  that  they 
themselves  create  the  surplus  profit,  and  therefore 
honestly  earn  their  share  in  it  by  increased  and  better- 
guided  activity. 

No  firm  which  has  made  experiment  of  the  profit- 
sharing  system  will  share  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
question  of  sacrifice.  The  other  a  priori  objections,  too^ 
are  raised  almost  exclusively  by  men  of  business  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  subject  from  their  own  experience^ 
and  are  based  upon  ignorance  of  facts  or  erroneous 
conception  of  the  principles  on  which  the  system  is 
founded.  All  these  objections  have  been  repeatedly 
refuted  by  experts,  while  all  who  throw  about  the 
words  "  impossible "  or  **  valueless "  simply  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  and  are  talking  at  random. 
These  opponents,  for  example,  prophesy,  with  the 
confidence  of  ignorance,  that  the  workmen  wUl  interfere 
in  the  management  of  the  concern,  that  they  will  insist 
upon  examining  the  books ;  in  case  their  share  of  the 
profits  should  be  reduced  or  nil  in  consequence  of  bad 
times,  they  will  become  thoroughly  discontented,  and  so 
on.  But  the  result  of  actual  experience  shows  the 
fallacy  of  all  these  high-sounding  predictions.  The 
chiefs  testify  with  one  accord  that  their  people  have 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
management  or  the  book-keeping.  That  there  should 
be  disappointment  if  the  share  of  profits  proves  to  be 
nily  is  only  natural — both  on  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed — but  the  latter  are  almost  as  capable 
as  the  former  of  distinguishing  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  run  of  business,  and  it  never  comes  into  their 
heads  to  make  a  grievance  of  an  occasional  failure  of 
dividend.  One  of  Billon  and  Isaac's  men  expressed 
himself  typically  on  this  point :  **  If  there  is  no  profit, 
well  then  there  is  none,  and  we  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done  our  best ". 
Besides,  many  firms  are  so  reasonable  as  to  submit 
their  books  to  representatives  of  the  stafi"  or  to  a  sworn 
accoxmtant,  thus  meeting  any  possible  distrust ;  in 
many  other  houses  the  desirable  guarantee  is  given  to- 
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the  workmen  by  the  fact  that  the  controlling  officials 
are  themselves  also  sharers  in  the  profits. 

Nothing  can  be  more  illc^cal  than  the  frequently 
heard  objection  that  Leclaire's  reform  is  one-sided, 
because  justice  demands  that  the  workmen  should 
be  partakers  of  the  loss  as  well  as  of  the  gain.  In 
order  to  comprehend  at  once  the  weakness  of  this 
argument,  we  have  only  to  keep  before  our  eyes  that 
it  is  by  increased  diligence  and  frugality  that  the 
workman  creates  a  surplus  profit^  and  that  his  share  of  the 
profits  is  drawn  from  this  surplus.  For  example,  if  after 
receiving  a  share  for  four  years  he  draws  nothing  the 
fifth  year,  because  the  firm  has  made  no  profit,  he  suffers 
am  actual  loss^  because  he  loses  the  compensation  due  to 
him  for  having  worked  quite  as  well  and  as  zealously 
in  the  fifth  year  as  in  the  four  previous  years.  His  risk 
must  he  limited  to  that.  It  can  only  touch  the  variable 
portion  of  his  income,  the  share  in  the  profits,  not  the 
fixed  rate  of  his  wages.  Only  capitalists  and  persons 
conducting  a  business  (such  as  heads  of  private  firms, 
shareholders,  members  of  productive  companies,  etc.) 
can  be  expected  to  nm  a  greater  risk ;  wages  and 
salaries  are  not  investments  of  capital,  but  fixed  com- 
pensation for  work  done.  Even  in  the  case  of  co-opera- 
tive productive  societies  in  which,  jiuistically,  the  pay 
is  really  only  an  advance  on  the  profits^  it  never  enters 
the  mind  of  the  creditors,  in  case  there  should  be  a 
downfall,  to  demand  the  return  of  the  pay ;  therefore 
not  even  in  this  case,  where  the  workers  are  identical 
with  the  employers,  is  there  a  share  of  the  losses  for 
the  wage-receivers  as  such — how  much  more  unreasonable 
it  is  to  wish  ordinary  workmen  to  be  called  upon  for 
covering  the  losses  out  of  their  wages!  The  risk  of 
the  staff  is  purely  a  risk  of  work ;  they  cannot  share  in 
the  risk  of  the  business^  were  it  only  because  they  have  no 
influence  over  the  management  of  it.  As  their  rights 
are  limited,  so  must  their  responsibility  remain  Hmited. 
Besides  it  is  the  heads  of  the  concern  who  regulate 
the  share-system  according  to  their  own  pleasure  and 
fix  the  terms  of  the  participation  themselves;  thus 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  Uon's  share  of  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  hands ;  rather  would  the 
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participation  of  the  losses  be  an  unjust  favoring  of  the 
employers. 

III. 

Now  we  arrive  at  those  objections  which  have  been 
raised  by  individual  practicians,  who  approve  of  the 
system  in  itself  but  hold  that  it  is  not  applicable  in  this 
or  that  branch  of  industry,  this  or  that  constitution  of 
the  staff,  this  or  that  scale  of  the  concern,  etc.,  etc. 
These  objections  have  reference  to  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  staff,  the  greater  and  smaller  number  of 
people  employed,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  bonus,  etc. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  attempt  to  bring  about  the  system  of 
participation  has  been  made  and  afterwards  given  up 
the  fault  has  never  lain  in  the  essence  of  the  system, 
but  either  in  the  immaturity  of  the  imdertaking,  in  un- 
toward circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  the  want 
of  patience,  etc.,  or  in  purely  external  casualties,  such 
as  transfer  of  property,  death,  or — and  this  applies 
specially  to  Germany — the  deep-rooted  animosity  of 
social  democracy.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  industry 
nor  the  number  of  the  staff  have  had  any  influence  on 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  an  attempt,  and  experience 
teaches  that  the  division  of  profits  is  applicable  m 
almost  every  case;  only  the  minutiae  of  each  under- 
taking must  be  regulated  according  to  incidental 
circumstances  and  peculiarities,  and  in  this  respect 
the  principle  of  participation  lends  itself  to  an  enormous 
elasticity  and  flexibility ;  it  easily  accommodates  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  every  branch  of  business,  and 
even  to  those  of  every  individual  firm.  Even  in  those 
industries  which  would  appear  the  least  likely  to  fulfil 
the  main  condition  of  the  practicability  of  profit-sharing 
(possible  influence  of  the  good-will  of  the  staff  on  the 
result  of  the  business)-^such  as  textile  manufactures 
with  their  established  system  of  payment  by  the  piece 
and  premiiuns  —  many  firms  employ  the  sharing  of 
profits  with  marked  success,  although  in  this  case 
almost  everything  depends  on  skilful  management  and 
fortuitous  circumstances,  while  at  the  same  time  piece- 
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payment  and  premiums  already  form  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  diligence. 

The  objection  frequently  brought  forward,  that  the 
hands  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  understand  the 
question,  may  in  certain  cases  be  well  founded;  but 
even  here  in  the  long  run  patience  will  meet  its  reward. 
Instead  of  giving  up  at  once,  let  every  one  rather  wait 
in  each  separate  case,  to  see  whether  the  educational 
force  inherent  in  the  system,  and  ''  golden  "  practice, 
will  not  do  their  duty  and  exalt  the  intelligence  of  even 
the  most  stupidly  perverse  workman.  In  general,  as 
experience  teaches,  this  result  comes  about  very  soon. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  ignorant  workman 
will  at  once  understand,  when  he  is  told  that  it  depends 
partly  on  himself  whether  his  income  increases  or  not, 
and  he  needs  only  to  work  better,  more  diligently  and 
more  economically,  to  promote  his  own  interest  and 
that  of  his  chief;  but  when  we  consider  how  di£Bcult 
it  is  for  some  employers  to  take  in  the  real  meaning  of 
the  reform,  we  shall  see  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  make 
a  hindrance  of  the  possible  want  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  at  first  starting.  A  chief  who 
expects  that  his  whole  staflF,  immediately  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  introduction  of  a  profit-sharing 
system,  shall  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a  model 
corps,  is  himself  rather  impatient  and  short-sighted 
than  intelligent.  As  a  rule,  the  sight  of  the  first  share 
of  profits  is  sufficient  to  sharpen  the  understanding 
of  the  workman  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the 
reform.  Even  in  concerns  in  which  the  hands  in 
general  are  supposed  to  stand  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  intellectual  ladder,  the  sharing  of  profits  has  usually 
in  a  very  short  time  brought  forth  remarkable  changes 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  staff.  Self- 
interest  is  a  wonderful  schoolmaster  I 

The  mode  of  participation  has  quite  as  little  real 
influence  on  the  result  as  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
man or  the  character  and  extent  of  the  concern. 
Among  the  failures  as  well  as  among  the  successful 
attempts  are  to  be  found  on  one  side  many  which  were 
founded  upon  the  previous  fixation  of  the  percentage  of 
the  share,  and  upon  the  payment  in  ready  money  of  the 
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whole  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  many  which  did  not 
determine  the  percentage  beforehand  and  paid  only  a 
part,  or  even  nothing,  in  ready  money  and  devoted  the 
surplus  to  provision  for  old  age  and  other  benevolent 
purposes.  In  many  cases  the  most  varied  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  same  mode  of  applying  the 
system  ;  in  one  case  there  was  nothing  to  divide,  while 
in  another  £$y  ;^io,  and  even  as  much  as  £d>o  per  head 
and  year  was  counted  out.  We  can  only  assume  that 
the  result  depends  partly  on  the  total  of  the  minutiae  of 
the  undertaking,  partly  on  the  total  of  the  incidental 
circimistances  of  the  business  and  the  quality  of  the 
staff  and  of  the  management,  and  therefore  the  risk 
affords  no  ground  for  shrinking  from  an  attempt. 

I  have  purposely  dealt  fully  with  the  objections  of  ex- 
perts and  the  prejudices  of  theoreticians,  believing  thus 
to  further  my  object — ^that  of  encouraging  to  experi- 
ments. As  regards  the  bright  side  of  profit-sharing, 
I  have  already  touched  upon  it  here  and  there,  and 
can  therefore  sum  up  briefly.  In  the  first  place  comes 
the  elevation  of  the  material  position  and  of  the  moral 
standard  of  the  staff;  in  both  these  respects  the  results 
obtained  are  sometimes  astonishing,  very  frequently 
remarkable,  and  for  the  most  part  at  least  encouraging. 
Then  come  the  great  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
employers,  partly  by  increased  quantity  and  improved 
quality  in  their  productions  without  rise  of  the  working 
expenses,  partly  by  saving  in  the  raw  material  and 
careful  treatment  of  the  tools  or  machines ;  lastly,  by 
the  cessation  of  labor  troubles  and  permanent  constitu- 
tion of  the  staff.  The  most  amazing  pecuniary  results 
follow  from  the  saving  in  raw  material  and  care  in  the 
use  of  implements.  Messrs.  H.  Briggs,  Son  and  Co. 
obtained  a  yearly  surplus  of  ;^3,ooo  by  more  careful 
heaving  and  manipulation  of  coals  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  We  find  in  an  official  report  of  1867 :  "  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  notwithstanding  the  sharing 
of  profits  with  the  staff  the  working  expenses  of  the 
Paris-Orleans  railway  are  less  than  those  of  most  of 
the  other  lines  *'.  On  a  German  landed  estate,  twelve 
times  as  many  milk-pots  were  broken  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  participation  system  as  after.     In  litho- 
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graphic  establishments  it  is  found  that,  once  the  sharing 
of  profits  is  set  on  foot,  no  more  is  heard  of  the  smash- 
ing of  stones  used  in  engraving,  though  formerly  it  was 
a  large  source  of  loss.  A  workman  under  Billon  and 
Isaac  wrote :  '*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  each  of  us 
strives  to  fill  up  his  time  of  work  diligently  and  con- 
scientiously, to  save  as  much  as  possible  in  the  raw 
material,  and  to  collect  the  refuse  carefully  "•  Number- 
less examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  The 
workmen  know  that  they  are  economising,  not  only  for 
their  employers,  but  for  themselves. 

Further,  there  are  three  more  points  which  specially 
deserve  to  be  emphasised :  i.  That  the  chances  of 
stability  in  business  undertakings  are  raised  by  the 
sharing  of  profits;  2.  That  this  system  increases  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workmen  by  adding  to  their 
incomes,  and  indirectly  creates  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  increasing  the  consumption,  as  of  course 
production  must  rise  accordingly ;  3.  That  the  sharing 
of  profits,  where  piece-work  already  prevails,  serves  to 
ward  off  the  evils  of  that  system.  These  are :  the 
danger  of  over-strain  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  ex- 
aggerated preference  of  quantity  to  quality,  and  isola- 
tion of  the  workman  by  his  detachment  from  the  com- 
munity, whereas  the  participation  system  brings  about 
not  only  good  production,  but  general  good  understand- 
ing between  the  workmen  themselves,  and  between 
them  and  the  firm  which  employs  them.  Herr 
Frommer  is  quite  wrong  in  his  **  Profit-Sharing  ",' 
when  he  sets  piece-wages  above  participation.  As  if 
there  were  any  rivalry  or  contradiction  between  these 
two  methods  of  improving  the  wage-system  !  Practice 
teaches  in  numerous  instances  that  they  work  admir- 
ably together,  and  often  complement  one  another 
successfully.  In  those  industries  in  which  piece-work 
is  most  largely  employed,  such  as  the  production  of 
metaUic  ware,  and  printing,  highly  favorable  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  system  of  participation. 

The  best  plans  for  profit-sharing  are  those  which 
treat  the  workman  least  as  a  machine  and  most  as  a 

*  Dis  GewinnbiUiligung.    Leipzig. 
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free  man,  and  which  promote  his  welfare  most  power- 
fully. It  is  by  the  assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  concern  that  his  interest  in  it  is  raised  to  the 
highest  point,  and  that  the  advantages  without  the 
disadvantages  of  the  bulk  of  co-operative  productive 
societies  are  attained.  The  great  undertakings  of 
Leclaire  in  Paris,  Thomson  at  Huddersfield,  Nelson  at 
St.  Louis,  Bon  March6  in  Paris,  and  Godin  at  Guise, 
have  gradually  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  into  the  hands  of  the  staff,  i.^.,  they  have  become 
companies,  and  have  only  remained  private  concerns 
in  point  of  managemsnt.  The  well-known  American  poli- 
tical economist,  F.  A.  Walker,  wrote  thus  in  1887  to 
Mr.  Gilman : 

**  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  that  profit-sharing, 
when  generally  introduced  and  carried  out  with  goodwill  on 
both  sides,  will  secure  a  very  fair  partition  of  the  results 
of  labor  and  sweep  out  of  the  world  most  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  wage-question,  if  the  parties  will  meet  each  other  half- 
way, and  show  a  real  wish  to  work  together.*' 

No  employer  who  is  in  earnest  should  fail  to  make  an 
attempt,  the  less  as  a  mere  trial  can  hurt  nobody  and 
must  bring  about  good  in  some  direction  or  other. 
But  let  the  rate  of  dividing  the  profits  be  sufficiently 
high,  that  it  may  act  as  a  spur,  and  let  all  the  details 
of  the  scheme  be  well-considered.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  advisable  to  read  carefully  the  best  works  on  the 
subject  (the  writings  of  Bdhmert,  Gilman  and  Charles 
Robert)  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Paris 
Sociifi  pour  l*6tude  pratique  de  la  Participation  (rue 
Bergdre  20),  and  study  the  regulations  of  the  best 
known  profit-sharing  companies.  Let  the  experi- 
mentalist arm  himself  with  patience,  and  not  lose  his 
head  at  once  when  confronted  with  difficulties  and 
hindrances.  It  is  best  not  to  begin  the  reform  without 
having  made  oneself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
history,  and  thus  acquired  a  well-grounded  confidence 
in  the  result.  But  let  no  one  expect  complete  success 
all  in  a  moment ;  for  a  good  thing  will  have  its  time. 
Still  experience  shows  that  imder  certain  conditions 
very  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  even  in  the 
first  few  months. 
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Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  system  of 
participation  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  In  Paris, 
during  the  exhibition  of  1889,  a  participation  congress 
of  immense  importance  took  place,  and  last  year  the 
French  Government  placed  half  a  million  of  francs  at 
the  disposal  of  the  above  society  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause.  In  France  voices  have  been  raised  in  favor 
of  compulsory  introduction  of  the  participation  system 
by  law;  while  in  Germany  the  celebrated  statistician 
Ernst  Engel  made  the  same  demand  twenty-two  years 
ago.  But  such  a  measure  would  be  dangerous,  for  it 
would  put  an  end  to  the  elasticity  of  the  system  and 
the  freedom  of  co-operation ;  it  would  introduce  an 
inflexibility,  a  rigidity  which  could  not  fail  to  reduce 
considerably  the  value  of  the  proceeding,  not  to  speak 
of  the  inevitable  interference  of  governments  in  the 
direction  of  control.  No  profit  sharing  at  all  would  be 
preferable  to  one  prescribed  by  the  State.  Even  with- 
out the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
hundreds  of  participation  concerns,  with  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  workmen,  will  grow  into  thousands  of 
undertakings  with  millions  of  subordinates,  for  then 
only  would  the  importance  of  the  movement  appear  in 
the  right  light.  So  long  as  the  world  is  not  prepared 
£ar  a  radical,  ideal  solution  of  the  labor  question,  we 
must  be  contented,  for  the  present  at  least,  if  the  hope 
we  have  expressed — that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
position  of  millions  of  working-men — can  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  '<  enlightened  self-interest  '*,  such  as 
plays  a  part  in  the  profit-sharing  system,  in  the  case 
of  employers  as  well  as  employed. 
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In  an  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  Can- 
temporary  Review  for  March,  Mr.  Dendy  gives  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  misery  resulting  from  improvident 
marriage,  and  proposes  a  very  bad  remedy.  I  should 
like,  as  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  to  be 
allowed  to  show  how  hopelessly  inadequate  his  pro- 
posal really  is,  and  to  put  forward  a  better  one. 

The  evil  consequences  of  improvident  marriage  are 
well  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  but  two  of  his 
article : 

"  You  win  find  the  results  most  manifest  in  the  lower  class 
Board  Schools.  The  troops  of  ragged,  dirty,  stunted,  little 
urchins,  neglected  and  crippled  in  mind  and  body,  that  you 
will  see  there  are  the  offspring  of  these  reckless  marriages. 
Follow  them  home  and  you  will  see  the  ruined  lives  of  their 
parents:  the  mothers  are  either  worn-out  drudges  before 
they  have  reached  middle  age,  or  have  developed  into  the 
careless  slatterns  who  live  on  the  door-step  gossiping  with 
like-minded  neighbours;  the  fathers,  with  all  self-respect 
crushed  out  of  them,  are  reduced  to  picking  up  odd  jobs  at 
the  street  comer,  and  live  more  in  the  public  house  than 
in  their  wretched  homes.  If  we  think,  further,  what  the 
children  brought  up  under  such  surroundings  must  become, 
the  question  of  improvident  marriage  shows  itself  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  modem  social  life." 

All  this  has  often  been  said  before,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true.  His  idea  of  the  cause,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite 
original,  and  quite  wrong.  He  says,  in  the  next 
paragraph : 

"  The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  overcrowding  in  our 
large  towns.  Too  often  marriage  is  accepted  as  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  conditions  which  have  become  unbear- 
able. Family  life  which  is  carried  on  in  one  or  two  rooms  is 
bad  enough  when  the  family  still  consists  of  children ;  as  they 
grow  up  to  be  young  men  and  women  it  becomes  intolerable. 
Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  for  the  young  people  to  be  inde- 
pendent even  when  they  are  earning  sufficient  to  support 
themselves.  There  are  very  few  among  the  less  educated 
classes  who  can  endure  the  solitude  of  living  quite  alone, 
even  if  it  were  an  easier  matter  than  it  is  to  break  away  from 
the  home  life  without  some  obvious  excuse.  For  girls,  more- 
over, it  is  hardly  desirable ;  while  to  young  men  the  prospect 
(  152  ) 
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of  preparing  their  own  meals  and  doing  their  own  household 
work  is  not  an  attractire  one.  The  same  overcrowding 
which  malces  family  life  difficult  makes  boarding  in  most 
cases  impossible,  and  the  one  solution  they  have  found  to 
the  problem  is  to  look  round  for  a  more  or  less  suitable 
companion." 

Now,  though  overcrowding  may  explain  the  fact  that 
young  men  and  women  leave  their  homes,  it  scarcely 
explains  how  it  is  that  they  settle  down  in  pairs 
consisting  of  a  young  man  of  one  family  and  a  young 
woman  of  another.  Granting  that  a  man  has  need  of  a 
cook,  housekeeper,  and  companion,  his  sister  would  do 
at  least  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  any  other  woman. 
The  two  could  live  together  for  less  than  they  could 
if  apart;  so  that  the  arrangement,  besides  affording 
the  necessary  companionship,  would  be  positively  an 
economical  one.  Why,  then,  on  the  overcrowding 
hypothesis,  does  he  adopt  the  less  economical  course 
of  having  a  wife  and  family  ?  As  for  the  need  of  some 
obvious  excuse  for  breaking  away  from  the  home  life, 
surely  the  fact  that  father,  mother,  and  some  half-dozen 
grown-up  children  are  living  together  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  all  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  first 
quoted  above,  are  due  to  the  married  couples  having 
children.  Without  children  they  would  of  coiurse  be 
in  the  same  position  as  the  brother  and  sister  just  referred 
to,  that  is,  better  off  than  if  single.  Even  granting, 
then,  that  for  some  reason  not  easily  seen  on  Mr. 
Dendy's  theory  a  man  must  have  a  woman  of  another 
family  as  his  companion  and  general  servant,  and  sup- 
posing he  marries  her  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  why 
does  he  have  a  family  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  it  on 
the  theory  of  overcrowding —quite  the  contrary.  If 
they  left  their  homes  in  order  to  escape  from  over- 
crowding, why  on  earth  do  they  immediately  set  about 
overcrowding  their  new  home  ?  Clearly  Mr.  Dendy's 
theory  will  not  hold  water.  The  fact  is  that  the  great 
cause  of  marriage  in  east  London  is  just  that  mutual 
attraction  between  the  sexes  which  is  the  cause  of 
marriage  in  north,  south,  and  west  London.  It  is  only 
this  theory  that  will  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the 
appearance  of  children  after  marriage,  and  I  think  it 
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is  pretty  generally  accepted.  That  Mr.  Dendy  does 
not  accept  it,  however,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  above, 
but  also  by  the  following  passage  in  his  concluding 
paragraph : 

<*  Nor  are  those  who  should  be  the  teachers  of  the  young 
on  such  important  matters  wholly  without  blame;  their 
doctrine  that  to  discourage  early  marriage  is  to  encourage 
immorality  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
poor — ^perhaps,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  the  greatest  of  which 
they  have  as  a  class  to  complain  at  the  present  day." 

What  can  he  be  thinking  of?  The  doctrine  is  not 
the  least  bit  of  an  injustice  to  the  poor ;  it  is  simply 
saying  that  in  this  respect  the  poor  are  very  much  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  us.  It  does  not  specially  state  that 
to  discourage  early  marriage  among  the  poor  is  to 
encourage  immorality;  it  pretends  to  be  of  universal 
application,  and  certainly  it  is  at  least  as  well  estab- 
lished as  any  other  sociological  doctrine.  Where  will 
there  be  found,  in  the  east  end  of  London  or  in  any 
tod  of  an3rwhere,  a  considerable  number  of  young 
immarried  men  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
immorality  ?  Is  it  not  keeping  well  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  cases  are  so  few  as  to  quite  justify 
the  doctrine  in  question  ? 

What  is  finally  proposed  by  Mr.  Dendy  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  I  have 
quoted,  is  to  have  the  people  so  trained  up  that  they 
will  not  think  of  marrying  until  they  have  ''a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  bring  up  a  family  in  decency 
and  comfort ".  If  he  thinks  that  this  can  be  done  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  years,  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 
Next  in  strength  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  very  little  behind  that,  comes  the  instinct  which 
brings  the  sexes  together.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
with  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  but  with  all  sorts  of 
animals,  and  to  hope  to  eradicate  or  very  much  lessen 
such  a  deep-rooted  propensity  is  to  court  disappoint- 
ment. 

What  I  would  propose  is  simply  that  steps  should  be 
taken  (such  as  giving  proper  support  to  the  Malthusian 
League)  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  those 
innocent  and  inexpensive  means  of  enabling  married 
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people  to  avoid  the  burden  of  children  they  do  not 
wanty  which  have  for  years  been  in  use  in  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes.  It  is  only  want 
of  public  sympathy  and  support  that  prevents  the 
Malthusian  League  going  among  the  poor  and  showing 
them  how  they  can,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  half- 
penny per  wedc,  and  without  any  inconvenience,  marry 
without  any  fear  of  having  more  children  than  they  can 
"  bring  up  in  decency  and  comfort  "• 

Note  the  immense  advantage  my  proposal  has  over 
that  of  Mr.  Dendy:  he  must  have  men  and  women 
overcome  their  powerful  inclination  to  Hve  together; 
I  merely  ask  them  to  follow  their  powerful  inclination 
to  spare  themselves  life-long  unhappiness:  conse- 
quently I  am  as  certain  to  succeed  as  he  is  to  fail. 

W.   F.   DUNTON. 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890  the 
Relieving  Officers  have  power  to  remove  to  the  work- 
house any  person  "deemed  to  be  a  lunatic,  whether 
a  pauper  or  not  a  pauper,  not  being  xmder  proper  care 
and  control,  and  whom  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  or  the  welfare  of  the 
person  should  be  placed  under  care".  The  intention 
of  the  Act  is  that  individuals  who  on  account  of  mental 
derangement  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  and 
are  therefore  liable  to  injure  themselves  or  others, 
should  be  placed  under  care  in  an  institution  where 
such  acts  cannot  occur.  The  reason  is  not  that  the 
individuals  are  limatic,  but  that  they  may  do  harm. 
Many  a  harmless  person  has  a  delusion,  such  as  the 
belief  that  he  is  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  the  delusion 
in  itself  is  not  recognised  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
be  shut  out  from  the  world  or  placed  under  control. 
The  reason  comes  in  with  the  probability  that  harm 
may  ensue  to  himself  or  to  others. 

Most  people  know  of  cases  of  individuals  whose 
career  through  the  world  has  been  one  of  perpetual 
harm  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others.  For  them 
the  same  reason  exists  as  for  the  lunatics  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  control;  but  their  actions  having 
no  accompanying  delusion,  the  law  as  it  stands  cannot 
take  hold  of  them  unless  they  are  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  though  they  may  be  a  thousand 
times  more  hurtful  to  society  than  the  lunatic  who  is 
incarcerated  for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  those  individuals  or  committees  who  interest 
themselves  for  any  number  of  consecutive  years  in  the 
after  life  of  the  children  who  leave  our  workhouse  and 
industrial  schools,  who  recognise  here  and  there  an 
ever  recurrent  type  of  irresponsible  girls  or  boys  who 
cannot  be  considered  as  free  agents,  but  ar^  impelled 
to  act  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  they  have 
not  the  strength,  physical  or  mental,  to  control,  to  the 
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injury  of  others  and  to  their  own  degradation.  They 
have  a  natural  disability  to  see  other  than  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  they  are  devoid  of  the  imagination 
and  consideration  necessary  to  realise  the  results  of 
their  actions.  Blindfold,  they  are  impelled  through  the 
turmoil  of  life,  unable  to  r^ulate  their  course  or  to 
extricate  themselves  from  any  difficulty.  They  are 
incapable  of  bearing  with  any  circmnstances  of  a 
more  or  less  trying  character,  however  trifling,  which 
accompany  any  situation  of  usefulness  in  the  world. 
Clouds  of  distress  and  discontent  overpower  them,  but 
their  intellect  is  not  impaired,  and  no  delusions  exist. 

One  curious  form  in  which  this  disability  to  face 
difficulties  expresses  itself  is  in  running  away  without 
reason ;  and  like  horses  when  once  they  have  "  bolted  ", 
the  fugitives  are  almost  sure  to  nm  away  again.  This 
impulse  affects  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  has  disastrous 
results,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  measurable.  For 
instance.  A  girl  of  eighteen  from  an  industrial  school 
in  Sussex  had  a  comfortable  place  near  Connaught 
Square,  W.  She  liked  her  place.  One  morning  she 
was  cleaning  the  doorstep  at  7.30  a.m.  She  suddenly 
ran  off  without  hat  or  jacket,  leaving  her  pail  and 
flannel  on  the  step.  She  took  nothing  with  her — she 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  and  no  one  to  nm  to.  The 
impulse  to  run  had  seized  her,  and  having  run  some 
three  miles,  she  would  have  gone  back  again,  but  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  do  so.  She  was  directed  to 
a  shelter,  helped  into  service  again,  and  then  ran  away 
from  another  place.  At  times  she  was  diligent  at  her 
work,  though  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  in  talking 
about  it.  Then  when  the  fit  came  over  her  she  would 
disappear.  On  one  occasion  she  stole,  and  was  sent 
to  prison.  From  thence  she  went  to  a  **  Home "  for 
a  year,  and  then  again  to  service,  when  she  continued 
to  lose  her  places  as  before.  She  was  afterwards 
received  at  one  refuge  after  another.  Wherever  she 
went  she  did  harm,  having  no  will  of  her  own  and 
being  at  the  mercy  of  every  unscrupulous  person  she 
met.  She  is  easily  influenced  and  has  no  stability. 
For  some  years  she  has  been  supported  by  the  rates 
and  charitable  institutions.  Unless  she  can  be  detained. 
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the  public  are  obliged  to  support  her  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  only  to  the  end  that  she  may  cause  harm 
to  mankind  and  misery  to  herself.  There  might  be 
some  satisfaction  in  paying  for  her  existence  were  she 
prevented  from  increasing  the  ills  of  the  world.  But 
she  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  no  happiness  in  life, 
but  cannot  escape  from  it.  This  is  no  isolated  case, 
but  rather  a  typical  one.  Many  girls  have  had  a 
like  career. 

Boys,  too,  run  away  in  the  same  senseless  way. 
They  may  be  found  at  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  going  the  round  of  the  shelters  and  casual  wards 
of  London,  until  they  sink  to  the  level  of  the  criminals 
whom  they  meet  there.  They  run  away  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons  or  for  no  reason,  and  if  they  find  their 
way  to  a  "  Home  "  they  will  run  away  again.  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  more  anxiety  displayed  and  more 
money  expended  to  incarcerate  the  harmless  limatics 
than  those  hurtful  ones,  morally  but  not  legally  insane, 
who  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  degeneration  of 
mankind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Sep- 
tember, a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Grant  on 
"Social  and  Economical  heredity".  He  referred  to 
those  individuals  in  the  community  who  "  cannot  pro- 
perly be  dealt  with  as  if  each  was  solely  responsible ". 
The  remedy  he  suggested  was  two-fold — relief  colonies 
for  the  helpless  and  retreat  colonies  for  criminals. 
Such  remedies  would  prevent  the  evil  spreading  so 
widely  as  at  present.  But  the  life  led  in  such  colonies 
would  be  of  a  distressing  kind.  So  many  of  these  poor 
creatures  are  so  miserable  already,  yet  lack  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  misery,  that  it  seems  as 
though  it  might  be  kindness  to  them  to  offer  them  with 
due  precautions  the  alternative  of  a  "  Lethal  chamber  " 
in  which  those  who  are  too  wretched  to  hve,  might,  if 
they  wish^  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  decency  and  comfort 
to  themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  manldnd. 

Those  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  help- 
lessness and  degradation  of  the  vmfortunate  wanderer 
from  shelter  to  shelter  and  from  prison  to  casual  ward, 
will  see  the  mercy  of  offering  them  an  easy  and  almost 
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a  pleasant  mode  of  la3ring  down  an  existence  in  which 
they  are  incapacitated  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
from  holding  their  own  by  any  honest  means.  They 
will  recognise^it  as  humane  to  the  hopeless,  and  advan- 
tageous to  mankind.  And  those  who  disapprove  of 
this  plan  will,  if  they  realise  the  harm  that  such  people 
do  in  the  world,  even  unwittingly  to  themselves,  still  be 
willing  to  support  the  plan  of  their  detention  in  work- 
house, prison,  or  relief  colonies,  so  that  the  evil  may 
not  be  continually  propagated,  affecting  unknown  gene- 
rations. At  present  such  individuals  are  let  loose  on 
society.  If  living  in  a  family  they  are  turned  out,  if  in 
a  school  they  are  expelled,  if  in  a  Home  they  are  sent 
away  as  incorrigible,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  help 
them  to  free  themselves  from  the  slavery  to  their  own 
impulses,  which,  without  outside  restraints,  they  are 
powerless  to  check.  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
preciousness  of  life,  but  the  why  and  the  how  of  exist- 
ence must  have  a  hopeful  answer  before  the  life  in  it 
can  be  recognised,  much  less  its  preciousness. 

In  mercy  to  the  present  and  future  generations,  those 
who  are  powerless  to  prevent  themselves  from  working 
evil  to  others  should  be  kept  imder  detention.  In  pity 
to  themselves,  a  pleasant  way  might  be  offered  to  en- 
able them  to  end  that  existence  which  they  find  so 
insupportable,  and  from  which  we  have  not  the  power 
to  raise  them,  nor  even  the  imagination  to  realise* 
Could  we  but  conceive  ourselves  in  their  place,  with 
their  deficiencies,  and  their  prospects,  how  gladly  for 
ourselves  should  we  welcome  such  an  arrangement. 

*'  For  all  the  gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon 
Or  ever  has  been,  of  these  weary  souls, 
Could  never  make  a  single  one  repose." 

— Inferno. 

A.  L.  Lee. 

{JUUi  Poor  Law  Guardian  for  St.  MaryUbom,) 
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I. 

"  Nam  nisi  adsint  et  in  profundo  aores  tarn, 
quo  ibimns  ?   quo  clamabimos.** 

— ^.  August,  Conf.,  lib.  xi. 

I  DREAMED  a  dream  :  for  when  this  flesh  was  dead 
Death  was  not  death ;  but  the  abandoned  soul 
In  time  unnumbered  and  from  pole  to  pole 

Wandered  of  vastness,  fearfully  misled. 

Upward  in  quest  of  home  she  vainly  sped ; 
Beneath  beheld  grey  latitudes  unroll 
Their  starless  wild ;  beyond,  the  formless  Whole, 

Pale  armaments  of  nothingness  outspread. 

Without,  within,  dtdl  deeps  unplumbed,  unknown. 
She  saw,  the  shadow  of  Silence  sentinel. 

Horror  gat  hold, — she  sank,  yea,  overthrown 

Shuddered  through  dissolute  voids  immeasurable, 
Crying  on  paths  of  uncompanioned  hell 

**  Hear  me !  ah  God  I  **  vmneared,  annulled — alone. 


II. 

'*  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  '* 

— 5.  Paul,  Rom.  vH, 

Nay !  who  shall  snatch  them  from  this  Spirit's  snare 
Of  life,  if  sleep  be  mockery,  and  the  grave 
But  one  last  disillusion  ?    Who  shall  save  ? 

Spare  them,  O  God,  spare  the  quick  souls  of  men  I 

O  give  them  end !  lull  down  that  piteous  strife. 
Feud  within  feud  of  souls  with  selves  that  war, 
(i6o) 
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Trapped  in  the  abyss,  mist-hemmed  on  crags  sublime. 
Scatter  them  not  from  lodgeless  life  to  life 
O'er  all  thine  alps  and  passages  of  time. 
Strange  in  all  worlds,  and  dark  on  every  star  I 

Comfort,  O  Soul,  since  we  are  twain,  and  far 
Shall  sever  vmpursued  where  dead  Pasts  dwell. 
Nay,  who  am  I,  that  thus  can  say  farewell  ? 

Or  what  art  thou  to  meet  ?  and  when  ?  or  where  ? 

W.  Knox  Johnson. 
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The  right  to  labor,  embodied  in  a  legal  demand,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  But  if  we  view  the  issue 
in  its  philosophical  aspect,  if  we  consider  the  right  to 
labor  as  the  complement  of  the  right  to  live,  then  we 
must  trace  it  back  historically  to  that  remarkable  man 
William  Godwin,  who— of  all  the  thinkers  of  mankind, 
the  Frenchman  Brissot  de  Warwille  perhaps  excepted 
— was  the  first  to  claim,  for  all  human  beings,  the  right 
to  live,  in  other  words,  the  satisfaction  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  existence.  In  his  notable  book,  **An 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice  and  its  Influence 
on  General  Virtue  and  Happiness  "  (i793)»  he  says : 
"  The  first  and  simplest  degree  of  property  is  that  of 
my  permanent  right  in  those  things,  the  use  of  which 
being  attributed  to  me,  a  greater  sum  of  benefit  or 
pleasure  will  result  than  could  have  arisen  from  their 
being  otherwise  appropriated  ".  This  doctrine— rather 
anarchical  as  it  would  seem  to  us  nowadays— embodies 
the  claim  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  to  a  minimum  of 
conditions  of  existence,  and  it  consequently  imposes 
the  right  on  everybody  to  labor.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  doctrines  of  a  universal  obligation 
to  work  and  a  consequent  guarantee  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State  are  expressly  laid  down  by  Godwin ;  they  are 
contained  deductively  in  his  claim  as  to  a  sufficiency  of 
subsistence  being  allotted  to  every  individual.  No 
doubt  he  makes  good  his  position  by  protesting,  further 
on,  against  the  illegitimacy  of  personal  wealth.  He 
recognises — ^though  unwillingly  so  far  as  the  third  issue 
is  concerned — three  forms  of  ownership  of  property, 
viz.: — 

1.  That  based  on  the  intensest  demand  or  highest 
fitness  of  the  individual  claiming  it. 

2.  That  based  on  personal  production. 

3«  That  based  on  usurpation  as  legalised  and  conse- 
crated by  the  constitution  of  European  States. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  William  Godwin  there 
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have  been  a  great  many  gifted  and  outspoken  thinkers : 
Thomas  Spina ^^  (bom  about  1750,  in  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne),  Charles  Hall,*  WiUiam  Thompson*  a  bold  and 
independent  writer,  John  Gvay^^  T.  R.  Edmonds f  J.  F. 
Bray^  and  Charles  BrayJ* 

Thus,  then,  the  movement  has  now  gone  on  during 
a  completed  century.  Popular  upheavals,  revolutionary 
outbursts,  have  brought  the  issue  ever  and  anon  into 
prominence;  like  a  piece  of  flotsam  on  the  sea  of 
popular  aspirations,  it  has  come  and  gone  with  its  fall 
and  rise,  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  then  again 
falling  into  the  trough  of  oblivion.  The  last  time  this 
spar  of  proletarian  hopes  came  fully  into  sight  was  in 
the  year  1848,  when  the  noble  Louis  Blanc  connected 
his  name  with  the  movement,  and  acted  as  its  spokes- 
man in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  French  Constituante. 
Before  me  there  lies  a  letter  which  he  at  that  period 
addressed  to  the  London  Times,  then  as  now  the  reviler 
of  the  good  and  true,  protesting  against  the  imputations 
slanderously  levelled  at  him  as  being  the  instigator  of 
the  Paris  February  riots,  as  being  a  "  conspirator, 
anarchist,  and  dynamiter  '*• 

In  his  controversy  with  an  equally  famous,  although 
ethically  very  inferior  man,  Adolphe  Thiers,  he  vindi- 
cated the  proletariate  of  his  age,  and  rose  in  defence  of 
the  right  to  labor.  He  did  this  on  grounds  which  were 
those  of  his  time  and  of  his  personal  mental  bias — i.e., 
pounds  of  feeling  and  of  political  expediency.    Since 

1  *'The  Meridian  Sun  of  Liberty;  or  the  Whole  Rights  of  Man 
displayed  and  most  accurately  defined.'*    London,  1796. 

*  "  The  Effects  of  Civilisation  on  the  People  of  European  States.'* 
London,  1805. 

*  *'  An  En<}uiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 
roost  conducive  to  human  happiness,  applied  to  the  newly  proposed 
[Robert  Owen's  being  meant]  system  of  voluntary  equality  of 
wealth."     1824. 

*  "  A  Lecture  on  Human  Happiness,**  1825  (this  treatise  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  scientific  socialism) ;  also  "  The 
Social  System,"  1831;  "An  Efficient  Remedy  for  the  Distress  of 
Nations,"  1842;  lastly:  "Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of 
Money,"  1848. 

>  "  Practical  Moral  and  Political  Economy."    1828. 

^  '*  Labor's  Wrongs  and  Labor's  Remedy ;  or  the  age  of  might 
and  the  age  of  right."    1839. 

^  "The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  or  the  Law  of  Consequences,  as 
applicable  to  mental,  moral,  and  social  science,"  2  vols,  2841. 
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then,  however,  times  have  altered.  Children  of  our 
epoch,  we  are  no  longer  inclined  to  view  social  prob- 
lems through  the  prism  either  of  feeling  or  of  political 
warfare.  We  prefer  to  study  them  in  the  light  of  that 
science  which,  specially  germane  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems,  has  made  such  strides  since  then — ^the 
science  of  economics.  Perhaps  we  are  in  the  right. 
In  so  far  as  the  personal  element — the  element  of  per- 
sonal covetousness  I  mean — can  be  eliminated  from 
such  investigations,  economics  must  be  a  surer  guide 
than  either  sentiment  or  political  opportimism. 

At  the  present  time  this  issue — always  a.  pregnant 
one  with  the  labor  world — has  assumed  a  particularly 
interesting  phase  through  the  development  on  which 
it  is  now  entering  in  the  garden  republic  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  Switzerland.  There  is  on  foot  in 
that  country  a  popular  movement  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the  nation  according  the 
right  to  labor  to  all  its  citizens,  and  conferring  at  the 
same  time  certain  privileges  upon  the  workers,  as  will 
be  set  forth  later  on.  This  movement  cannot  fail  to 
be  particularly  interesting  to  us  and  to  the  labor  world 
at  large.  First  of  all,  Switzerland  has  always  been 
looked  upon  abroad  as  a  model  republic,  something  of 
a  pattern — so  far  as  its  people  are  concerned— of  politi- 
cal maturity  and  well-balanced  judgment.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  not  infrequently  I  have  heard  Eng- 
lish popular  orators  holding  up  the  Swiss  people  and 
their  institutions  (the  "  Referendum",  the  "  Initiative") 
as  models  to  be  followed  by  our  own  countrymen. 
Well,  then,  the  Swiss  people  have  an  opportunity  just 
now  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  at  large  whether 
their  ripeness  in  political  matters  will  also  hold  good 
in  matters  on  the  field  of  economics ;  and  it  is  fervently 
to  be  hoped  that  the  dictum  of  a  modern  writer,  <*  On 
a  question  of  economic  law  it  (».^.,  the  popular  instinct) 
is  probably  as  fallible  as  that  of  any  other  class,"  may 
not  come  to  be  true  in  their  case. 

Nationally  and  socially,  then,  I  repeat,  we  have  a 
great  interest  at  stake  in  this  contest.  In  the  words  of 
Lucretius,  it  is  no  doubt  very  pleasant,  when  snugly 
ensconced  one's  self,  to  watch  one's  fellow  creatures 
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struggling  in  the  storm.  But  such  conduct,  however 
excusable,  is  neither  creditable  nor  wise.  In  the 
present  instance  it  would  be  particularly  distressing. 
As  Britishers  and  as  workmen  we  are  bovmd  to  watch 
the  issue  going  on  among  our  Swiss  brethren  with  far 
more  than  the  curiosity  of  indiflference,  with  far  more 
even  than  platonic  regard.  For  it  is  our  battle  the 
Swiss  working  people  are  fighting.  Although  hemmed 
in  by  the  drawbacks  of  an  imfortimate  geographical 
position,  confronted  by  the  serried  ranks  of  a  hostile 
bauYgeoisie^  deluded  by  the  professors  of  an  economic 
science  whose  utterances  can  be  twisted  into  a  thousand 
meanings,  forsaken  or  denounced  by  a  press  which  ever 
is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  highest  bidder,  yet  these 
heroic  workers,  these  plain  men  and  women  have 
found  in  themselves  the  intuitive  wisdom  their  academic 
teachers  had  denied  them,  and  with  an  unerring  instinct 
they  demand  that  right  which  the  few  and  chosen  ones 
in  mankind — among  our  own  race,  for  instance — have 
proclaimed  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  which  we  puny 
descendants  had  allowed  to  fall  into  obUvion.  Is  not 
this  a  splendid  encouragement  ?  Is  not  such  a  nation 
deserving  of  and  winning  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all 
others,  setting  as  it  does  an  example  to  them,  pioneer- 
ing their  hberties,  opening  a  breach  into  the  hitherto 
unbroken  walls  of  plutocratic  feudalism  and  capitalistic 
privilege  ? 

What  then  are  the  demands  of  the  Swiss  demo- 
cracy, and  imder  what  conditions  have  they  been 
formulated  ? 

The  Swiss  Constitution  provides  that  whenever  any 
addition  to,  or  alteration  of,  any  paragraph  in  the 
National  Statute  Book  shall  have  been  demanded  by 
signed  and  written  petition  of  no  less  than  50,000 
legally  qualified  citizens  the  said  addition  to  or  altera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  shall  be  put  to  the  public  vote, 
and  shall  be  decided  on  the  result  of  such  voting.  For 
some  considerable  time  past  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment on  foot  among  the  Swiss  working  classes  to  have 
a  proviso  of  the  right  to  labor  entered  on  the  National 
Statute  Book;  and  according  to  latest  reports  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  likelihood  of  50,000  voters  being  got 
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together  to  sign  a  petition  demanding  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this 
connexion  that  the  Swiss  petitioners  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  demand  the  inscription  on  the  Statute  Book 
of  the  right  to  labor  only  ;  they  also  suggest — no  small 
compliment  to  their  insight  and  practical  shrewdness — 
what  seem  to  them  the  most  feasible  means  to  the 
realisation  of  such  a  result.  As  such  means  they 
point  out : 

X.  The  general  introduction  in  all  branches  of  trade 
(domestic  industry  and  agriculture  not  ex- 
cepted) of  an  eight  hours*  working  day  (this 
with  a  view  to  the  eflfective  absorption  of 
the  surplus  labor  there  as  everywhere  else 
existing) ; 

2.  The  right  of  any  workman  to  prosecute  before 
the  courts  of  law  any  employer  who  might 
have  caused  the  said  workman  to  be  dis- 
missed without  good  and  sufficient  cause 
being  shown  therefor  (this  being  a  novel 
feature). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  proposal  to  put  the 
"  Right  to  Labor  "  to  the  popular  vote  and  to  have  it 
entered  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  nation  has  caused  a 
great  commotion  in  the  camp  of  the  wealth-and-labor- 
owning  classes  of  Switzerland.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  **  liberal "  press,  there  as  everywhere  else  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  large  manufacturers,  devoted  its 
columns  to  the  elaborate  refutation  of  such  heresies. 
Lengthy  diatribes  on  the  consequences  accruing  to 
the  industry  of  the  coimtry  filled  its  pages;  and 
the  services  of  the  recognised  expositors  of  economic 
science  were  more  or  less  overtly  called  in.  For  in 
Switzerland,  as  everywhere,  economics  opposes  to  the 
bitter  cry  of  the  unemployed  and  starving  its  stem 
"  non  possumus  ** ;  there,  as  everywhere,  it  hedges  its 
impotency  behind  a  thousand  forms  of  casuistry ;  and 
to  the  clamors  of  an  underfed  and  underpaid  throng  it 
has  nought  to  offer  but  labored  disquisitions  showing 
the  erroneousness  of  popular  aspirations,  the  "im- 
practicability "  of  whatever  suggestions  the  proletariat 
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may  happen  to  put  forward.  Economics  has  been 
defined  so  £ar  to  be  the  <* science  of  wealth".  It 
might  without  undue  rashness  or  inconsistency  be  pro- 
claimed  to  be  the  science  of  its  opposite — poverty. 
For,  indeed,  why  should  it  not  ?  If  it  is  held  to  be 
the  science  which  teaches  how  to  become  wealthy,  it 
must,  ipso  faciOy  be  held  to  be  the  science  which  teaches 
how  to  avoid  becoming  poor.  And,  seeing  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  belong  not  to  the  former,  the  wealthy, 
but  to  the  latter,  the  helpless  class,  it  is  evident  that 
economics  is  the  science  of  the  latter  far  more  than  of 
the  former  throng.  Yet,  with  a  blindness  which  would 
be  comical  were  it  not  so  saddening,  our  professors  of 
the  science  have  never  been  able  to  see  matters  in  this 
latter  light ;  that  is  to  say,  under  its  true  aspect.  Their 
conspiracy  of  silence  will  not  last  for  ever,  nor  indeed 
much  longer.  The  conscience,  at  least,  of  the  working 
classes  of  Switzerland  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
state  of  abdication  on  the  part  of  its  would-be  leaders, 
and  endeavors  to  work  out  a  solution  on  its  own  lines. 
Needless  to  say  that  such  steps  are  necessarily  halting 
and  uncertain.  For  my  part,  far  firom  blaming,  I  can 
only  applaud  them  in  their  generous  impulse.  Were 
my  humble  voice  of  any  avail,  I  would,  paraphrasing  a 
certain  famous  dictum,  exclaim:  *'La  scitnu  Sconomiqus 
sera  constructive^  ou  elle  tu  sera  rien  du  tout ".  ('*  Economics 
must  be  a  building-up  science,  or  they  are  bound 
to  disappear  altogether.*')  In  other  words,  from  the 
moment  that  this,  the  most  ethical  of  all  sciences,  holds 
its  hands,  stands  by  unmoved,  regardless  of  popular 
wants,  new  needs,  and  rights — fi-om  the  moment  it  does 
this  its  claims  to  consideration  stand  forfeited  :  it  has 
signed  its  own  death  warrant. 

It  is  contended  by  certain  writers  that  economics  is 
concerned  with  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  truth 
alone.^  But  with  due  courtesy  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Price, 
and  while  adhering  in  the  main  to  the  above  pro- 
position, I  difier  firom  him  as  to  the  compass  to  be 
attributed  to  his  statement.     It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 

*  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  (Economic  Journal,  vol.  iii,  No.  10.  June,  1893, 
p.  241) :  "He  (i.e.,  the  theoretical  expositor)  must  pursue  truth  and 
truth  alone,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left." 
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sufiScient  to  say  that  economics  is  concerned  with  the 
attainment  of  truth  only.  No  doubt  this  is  a  praise- 
worthy ideal ;  but  it  falls  short  of  the  purpose  which 
economics  must  justly  claim  to  fulfil.  Economics  has 
to  attain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth ;  granted ;  but  it 
has  also  to  attain  a  great  deal  more.  Can  we  dis- 
sociate economics  from  ethical  principles  and  life? 
Surely  not.  What  then  are  the  facts?  We  all  are 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest "  and  we  believe  in  it  as  a  biological  fact ;  we 
believe  in  it  as  a  commercial  fact ;  we  may  even 
believe  in  it  as  a  social  fact ;  but  can  we  believe  in  it 
as  an  ethical  fact  ?  In  other  words :  can  we  believe 
that  the  unchecked  operation  of  economic  laws  will 
produce,  as  matters  are,  the  ethically  perfect  man  or 
woman,  the  most  noble-minded,  the  most  gifted  and 
unselfish  individual?  We  know  very  well  that  it 
produces  the  very  opposite.  And  can  this  be  desir- 
able ?  Can  we  desire  that  in  the  struggle  for  economic 
supremacy,  the  "  fittest ",  that  is  to  say,  the  crafty  and 
most  vmscrupulous,  the  dissembler,  should  survive  and 
prosper?  Again:  let  us  take  the  law  of  economic 
rent  as  laid  down  by  Ricardo.  The  Ricardian  law 
of  rent  is  admitted  to  be  true  in  principle ;  but  is  it 
conducive  to  harmony  and  social  justice  ?  to  the  welfare 
of  the  commimity  ?  Is  it  compatible  with  our  notions 
of  right  and  fairness  that  some  privileged  individuals 
happily  endowed  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  other- 
wise, possessed  of  exceptionally  fruitful  or  favorably 
located  land,  should  have  the  power  to  extort  from 
the  community  year  after  year,  nay  century  after 
century,  a  pecuniary  tribute  enormous  in  amount, 
portentous  in  consequences,  iniquitous  in  its  source, 
without  any  efibrt  or  sacrifice  on  their  part  what- 
soever ?  Can  we  calmly  sit  by  and  view  a  monopoly 
the  very  prosperity  of  which  is  based  on  our 
ruin  ? 

Or  again  :  the  modem  industrial  development  of  the 
world,  and  its  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Modem  industrialism  has  been  held  up  as  a 
blessing.  It  has  been  contended  over  and  over  again 
that  the   enormous   strides   made   by    the    industrial 
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evolution  of  this  century  have  benefited  the  artisan. 
Granted.  But  does  this  statement  cover  the  whole  of  the 
truth  ;  or,  even  if  it  did,  in  other  words,  if  the  obverse 
side  were  also  sufficiently  pointed  out,  can  we  even 
then  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  modem  industrialism, 
which  has  benefited  the  worker  as  a  consumer,  has 
permanently  injured  him,  not  only  as  a  producer  but 
as  a  citizen,  and  as  an  ethical  being ;  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  factory  slavery,  the  sweating  system, 
child  labor,  degradation  of  either  sex,  strikes  and 
lock-outs ;  that  it  has  caused  the  startling  trade 
fluctuations  and  all  the  other  evils  which  we  so  loudly 
and  justly  complain  of  ?  Yet  this  latter  aspect  of 
the  question,  although  undeniably  true,  is  hardly 
ever  spoken  of  by  our  economic  leaders  of  ''light 
and  learning " ;  and  if  the  whole  truth  were  told 
(which  unfortunately  it  never  is),  would  it  make  the 
system  less  open  to  strict  censure,  less  incompatible 
with  social  welfare,  less  damnable  in  one  word  than 
his? 

This  much,  then,  as  to  the  contention  that  economics 
is  to  aim  at  truth  and  at  truth  only.  The  modern  con- 
science, the  present  state  of  public  feeling  at  any  rate, 
demands  more.  And  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  Swiss 
working  masses  that  they  have  been  pioneers  in  this 
movement ;  that  they  have  felt  what  professors  failed 
to  see ;  that  they  have  clearly  discerned  the  vmsatisfac- 
toriness  of  a  science  which,  claiming  to  explain  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  wealth,  yet  could  give  no 
answer  to  the  cause  of  the  shocking  inequalities  ex- 
isting, and  which  to  all  inquiries  turned  either  a  deaf 
ear  or  replied  by  evasions.  If  the  Swiss  working  people 
fail  in  their  attempt  to  better  their  condition,  no  blame 
can  accrue  to  them  nor  apology  be  granted  to  their 
''  teachers  *' ;  and  in  this  latter  fact  there  must  be 
found  a  justification — if  justification  be  needed— of  my 
present  humble  attempt  to  shed  light  on  these  weighty 
matters. 

Why  is  "  The  Right  to  Labor  "  so  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  wealth-  and  slave-owning  classes  of  Switzerland 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  country  ?  Because 
it  is  seen — or  felt — ^to  embody  weighty  consequences. 
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What  are  these  consequences?  They  are,  to  my 
mind,  chiefly  three : 

1st.    The  right  of  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  or 
2nd.   The  right  to  a  minimum  of  existence ;  or 
3rd.    The  right  of  the  worker  to  the  full  produce 
of  his  labor. 

These  are,  I  take  it,  the  three  main  consequences 
likely  to  arise  from  the  legal  enactment  of  the  right 
to  labor.  Of  course  it  is  not  contended  that  these 
consequences  will  or  must  arise ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  of  these  measures  will,  if  passed,  act 
▼icariously  (though  not  reciprocally  equivalent)  in  relief 
of  the  others.  Thus,  if  **  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production"  be  granted  by  statute,  the  necessity  for 
claiming  either  of  the  other  two  corollaries  will  have 
disappeared,  or  at  any  rate  have  become  considerably 
attenuated ;  and  thus  likewise  with  any  of  the  other 
two  postulata.. 

{^  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  inscription  on  the  Statute- 
book  of  any  country  of  the  right  to  labor  implies  heavy 
fundamental  changes  in  its  Constitution,  and  has,  more- 
over, far-reaching  economic  consequences.  Again,  the 
State,  besides  having  to  find  work  for  all  its  citizens, 
may  be  called  upon  to  find  work  for  all  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  born  into  it — an  additional  contingency  of 
enormous  importance.  Of  course,  in  the  present  paper, 
it  cannot  be  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  study  of  the 
consequences  thus  set  forth.  What  I  propose  doing  is 
to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the  ''  right  to 
labor "  can  be  made  efifective,  can  be  made  to  assume 
fuller  scope  and  better  reward,  irrespective  either  of 
the  above  inferences  or  of  the  form  of  society  existing, 
whether  built  up  on  Individualistic  or  on  Socialistic 
lines.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  issue  in  the  abstract,' 
on  the  grounds  of  economic  science  merely. 

I  am  aware  there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who 
profess  to  smile  when  they  read  the  words  ''  economic 
science".  There  are  others  who,  not  content  with 
smiling,  indulge  in  jeers  and  taunts.  To  them,  "econo- 
mic science'*  is  dead.      There  is  no  such  branch  of 
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learning  as  "  Economics ".  The  idea  of  extending 
trade,  of  widening  the  area  of  remunerative  labor,  is 
to  them  unthinkable  if  not  coupled  with  the  sine  qua  non 
contingency  of  enriched  owners  and  impoverished 
toilers.  They  deride  and  pooh-pooh  any  study  in 
Economics  which  does  not  take  this — to  them  hateful, 
and  rightly  hateful— premiss  for  granted.  It  should 
not  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say  that  I  do  not  share  in 
-such  views  and  cannot  endorse  such  a  conclusion.  To 
my  mind  there  does  exist,  apart  from  any  form  of 
society,  an  accumulation  of  facts,  a  body  of  laws  and 
sequences  which,  in  the  economic  order  of  things,  is  to 
be  classed  as  a  science.  The  attempt  to  deride  such  a 
branch  of  knowledge  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be 
to  deride  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  because 
it  has  been  largely  mixed  up  with  quackery.  Are  we 
to  denounce,  forsooth,  the  science  of  Government  be- 
cause governing  bodies  hitherto,  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages,  have  proved  traitors  to  their  trust  ?  Are  we 
to  taboo  jurisprudence  in  the  abstract  because  the  codi- 
fication and  administration  of  laws  so  far  have  been, 
and  are,  the  monopoly  of  plutocracy  and  squiredom  ? 
Shall  we  spurn  Economics  because  so  far  this  discipline, 
in  its  constructive  application  to  the  transactions  of 
mankind,  has  been  deflected,  prostituted  to  the  use  of 
wealth-owning  and  wealth-monopolizing  classes  ?  When 
I  hear  these  wild  attacks  against  Economics  in  the 
abstract,  I  often  think  of  the  floating  lighthouses,  so 
numerous  on  our  coasts,  which  shed  their  beneficent 
lights,  perhaps  at  long  ranges,  irrespective  of  the  un- 
stable ground  on  which  they  are  moored.  However 
wind  and  currents  may  inflect  them  for  the  time  being, 
the  whole  structure  remains  in  its  original  design  and 
arrangement ;  the  struts  and  braces,  the  platforms  and 
ladders,  the  tie-rods  and  bolts  are  just  the  same  as 
when  the  structure  was  originally  erected.  To  the  sea- 
farer approaching  say  from  the  north-east  towards  the 
land,  the  structure  may  seem  to  be  inclined  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  ;  to  another  one,  approaching  from  a 
difiierent  point,  it  may  seem  to  deviate  west ;  to  another 
yet,  coming  from  a  difierent  quarter,  it  will  again  lean 
at  a  different  angle.    All  the  three  skippers  will  be  at 
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variance  in  their  respective  opinions  as  to  its  vertical- 
ness;  yet  it  is  one  and  the  same  structure.  So  it  is 
with  our  appreciation  of  Economics  as  a  science.  Be- 
cause we  each  and  all  put  a  dififerent  interpretation 
upon  its  teachings,  we  stoutly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
dififerent  fabric,  or  even  a  nondescript.  Yet,  were  we 
to  draw  suflSciently  near  to  boldly  grasp  the  riddle,  we 
should  see  that  to  each  of  us  it  is  the  same  thing, 
although  we  stand  facing  it  from  dififerent  sides.  In 
other  words,  were  we  all,  each  truly  and  wisely,  govern- 
ing his  own  self,  we  should  need  no  authority  in  power 
and  no  science  of  government.  Were  we  all  truly 
anxious  to  practice  the  mcum  ac  tuum  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  we  should  need  no  body  of 
laws,  no  jurisprudence.  And  lastly  :  were  all  members 
of  mankind  possessed  of  the  same  efiSciency  and  capa- 
bility of  production,  imbued  with  the  same  wants  and 
desires,  were  all  nature  everywhere  equally  powerful, 
and  were  there  but  one  uniform  medium  of  exchange 
recognised  and  in  use,  no  doubt  Economics  would  no 
more  exist  as  a  science,  and  all  its  aspects,  even  those 
of  Distribution  and  Exchange,  could  be  dispensed  with. 
But  so  long  as  these  things  are  not,  Economics  will 
have  to  be  recognised,  however  distasteful  this  fact 
may  appear  to  the  narrow-minded  fanatic.  Yet  for  all 
that  the  science  may  vastly  change  in  its  constructive 
interpretation :  thus,  whilst  to-day  it  is  laid  down  that 
the  residuary  part  of  the  gross  product  of  labor,  wages 
and  cost  of  materials  being  deducted,  goes  to  the  capi- 
talist; to-morrow — the  evolution  of  mankind  having 
progressed  meanwhile-^-it  may  be  held  as  an  axiomatic 
principle  that  the  prior  portion  of  the  gross  product  of 
labor  goes  to  rent  and  interest  (provided  these  claims 
be  still  admitted)  and  that  the  residuary  part,  the  total 
surplus  left,  goes  to  the  working  commimity. 

It  is  then  as  dealing  with  the  fixed,  the  immutable 
principles  of  economic  science  that  this  inquiry  will  be 
conducted.  Irrespective  of  the  consequences  which 
may  arise  firom  the  legal  sanction  of  the  "right  to 
labor  ",  irrespective  also  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time  existing,  the  question  is :  "  Under  what  circum- 
stances can  the  right  to  labor  be  expected  to  accrue 
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beneficially  to  the -worker?  What  are  the  economic 
factors  and  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right  ?  "  In  answering  this  question  it  must 
first  be  borne  in  mind — what  to  many  readers  no  doubt 
is  a  perfect  truism — ^that  the  disabilities  under  which 
working  mankind  labors,  are  the  growth  both  of  natural 
forces  and  artificial  restrictions.  To  deal  with  these 
latter  ones  will  not  be  my  main  purpose,  although  I  am 
far  from  underrating  their  importance.  But  I  cannot 
deal  with  them  here  at  length,  because  their  removal 
presupposes  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  a  working 
nation  on  identical  lines,  and  consequently  implies  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  of  mutual  regard,  self-respect,  con- 
ciliation, and  social  justice  among  the  majority  of  the 
said  nation.  The  improvement,  therefore,  is  rather  of 
a  moral  than  of  an  economic  nature.  To  be  sure  the 
potentialities  for  good  and  for  evil,  resulting  firom  the 
respective  form  of  government,  should  neither  be  over- 
valued nor  underestimated.  If  it  be  contended  that 
under  a  monarchical  or  oligarchic  form  of  government 
the  artificial  burdens  laid  on  the  working  population 
are  paramount,  it  must  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  under  a  republican  or  even  democratic  regimen, 
plutocracy  may  be,  and  often  is,  overweening;  thus 
substituting  for  one  form  of  slavery  merely  another. 
(France,  Switzerland,  United  States  of  America.) 

Disregarding,  therefore,  the  claim  for  mainly  political 
reforms,  I  consider  the  answer  to  the  above  question  to 
be  chiefiy  of  a  threefold  nature.  The  right  to  labor 
ca&v  economically  speaking,  be  made  effective : 

I.  Through  the  growing  utilisation  of  all  the  forces  of 
Nature,  including  land. 

It  must  be  obvious,  indeed,  that  in  proportion  as  our 
command  over  Nature's  forces  increases,  the  area  of 
profitable  employment  will  be  widened.  But,  though  a 
truism,  it  may  be  well  to  restate  the  position  here,  not 
of  course  with  a  retrospective  bias,  but  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  We  are  all  aware  how  much  the  discoveries 
of  electrical  science,  for  instance,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  opened  up  new  avenues  of  industry,  and 
have  enormously  widened  the  scope  of  remunerative 
The  demands  of  telegraphy  and  telephony,  of 
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^electric  locomotion,  of  decorative  arts  carried  on  by 
the  same  means,  for  generators  of  power,  for  control- 
ling, signalling  and  registering  apparatus,  and  of  the 
new  wants  of  medicine,  have  called  into  existence 
hundreds  of  factories  and  given  remunerative  support 
to  myriads  of  working  people.  Nor  are  our  possibilities 
•exhausted  whether  in  this  or  in  any  other  respect. 
Why  should  it  not  be  feasible  to  make  use,  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  enormous  power  daily,  hourly,  wasted  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tides  ?  Why  should  not 
an  important  and  prosperous  industry  be  built  up  on 
the  mechanical  appliances  requisite  for  this  purpose  7 
Again,  the  problems  of  a6rostation.  Sufficient  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  being  bestowed  on  the  research,  why 
should  it  not  be  possible  to  make  atrial  navigation — at 
least  within  certain  latitudes — practicable,  to  constitute 
it  a  regular  and  well  settled  mode  of  transport  ?  To 
give  a  third  instance :  it  has  lately  been  demonstrated 
by  an  ingenious  savant  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  open 
and  maintain  submarine  communication  between  two 
ships  at  sea  whether  stationary  or  moving,  or  between 
a  ship  and  some  point  on  land,  at  whatever  time  of  day 
or  night,  in  fog  or  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  That  this  is 
a  discovery  of  considerable  importance  goes  without 
saying.  Now  if  this  invention — which  is  yet  in  an 
embryonic  state — be  perfected,  is  it  not  clear  that  it 
will  give  rise  to  a  new  anS  thriving  industry,  thus 
increasing  the  capabilities  of  mankind,  and  extending 
the  domain  of  useful  labor  ? 

But  for  my  part,  I  should  entertain  the  greatest 
hopes  in  this  regard  from  the  extensive  and  intensive 
use  of  the  land.  Go  wherever  we  may,  we  find 
enormous  areas  of  land^-cultivable  land — lying  fallow, 
owing  mostly  to  the  greed  of  their  respective  owners. 
We  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  since  the 
days  when  Thomas  Spence  wrote,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  attributing  all  the  woes  of  English  people  to 
the  excessive  concentration  of  arable  land  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  The  issue  is  a  most  important  one,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  social  and  ethical  but  also  on  account 
of  its  economic  aspects.  For  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  decentralisation  of  land,  its  dispersion  among  a 
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multitude  of  small  owners,  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  to  the  quickening  of  commerce  and  industry, 
to  the  opening  up  of  new  avenues  to  labor?  From 
all  sides  we  hear  complaints  about  the  bad  state  of 
«*  trade  ",  about  the  dulness  and  deficiency  of  markets. 
Yet  our  stores  and  warehouses  are  glutted  with  manu- 
factured goods.  Why  are  they  glutted  ?  Obviously 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  demand;  not  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  desire  to  buy,  but  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  tendering  the  necessary  equivalent — that  is  to 
say,  the  agricultural  produce  necessary  to  keep  the 
manufacturing  population.  Why  is  this  agricultural 
produce  not  forthcoming?  Again  not  owing  to  an 
absence  of  good-will  or  of  capability  on  the  part  of  our 
laboring  populations,  but  through  the  restrictions  and 
disabilities  which  have  been  placed  on  their  energies 
by  statute,  by  action  of  law.  There  is  here  an  evil  of 
enormous  magnitude,  an  evil  which  exists  more  or  less 
in  all  countries,  an  evil  which  has  been  clearly  seen  and 
justly  pointed  out  by  the  younger  school  of  modem 
economists  (Fhirsheim,  Wadlace,  Henry  George),  but 
which  is  studiously  ignored  or  disfigured  by  our  capita- 
list press.  I  said  it  is  an  evil  existing,  more  or  less,  in 
all  countries ;  and  I  repeat  it.  In  republican  France, 
in  monarchical  Italy  and  Spain,  Austria  and  Russia, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Canada  and  Australia,  this  curse  spreads.  In  all 
these  countries  there  are  enormous  stretches  which 
under  the  hand  of  the  thrifty  yeoman  might  and  would 
be  made  to  blossom,  to  spread  millions  of  wealth,  to 
quicken  all  the  channels  of  industry,  but  which  as 
matters  stand  are  converted  into  pasture,  turned  into 
hunting  grounds  or,  worse  still,  given  over  to  briars  and 
brambles.  The  classical  word  of  the  Roman  historian 
of  old,  when  looking  back  and  reviewing  the  causes  of 
the  downfall  of  his  beloved  native  land,  is  well  known : 
"  Latifwidia  ferdiders  Italiam*\  ("  The  concentration  of 
landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  few  has  wrought  the 
ruin  of  Italy.")  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  historian  of 
the  future  when  examining  the  causes  of  the  world's 
decline  at  large  may  not  be  called  upon  to  exclaim  by 
a  not    inappropriate    extension,   **Laiifundia  p$fdidere 
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Orbem  ".  ("  The  undue  concentration  of  private  estates 
has  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  civilised  world.")  For, 
indeed,  must  it  not  be  clear  to  anyone  who  watches 
attentively  contemporary  events  that  we  are  on  an 
inclined  plane  of  dangerous  declivity  7  If  there  is  one 
proposition  more  patent  than  any  other  in  elementary 
economics  it  is  this :  **  That  any  expansion  in  manu- 
factures is  possible,  and  possible  only,  through  an  in- 
crease in  return  from  the  land,  whether  extensively  or 
intensively  considered  *'.  A  higher  industrial  output,  a 
greater  flow  of  manufactured  commodities  can  take 
place  only  so  far  as  we  can  exchange  it  against  a 
correspondingly  greater  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
— ^this  greater  amoimt  of  agricultural  produce  having 
been  obtained  either  through  a  more  intense  system  of 
tillage  from  one  and  the  same  area,  or  through  the 
same  degree  of  cultivation  from  a  larger  area.  Now 
then,  our  manufacturing  facilities  being  equal  to  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  possibilities 
under  which  increased  food  supply  can  be  raised.  It 
is  clear  to  any  careful  inquirer  that  in  all  civilised 
countries  cultivation  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
intensive;  it  is  approaching  the  upper  or  maximum 
limit;  or  in  other  words,  the  margin  of  cultivation 
tends  to  become  narrower.  In  order  therefore  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply  of  the  world,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  fertilise  the  channels  of  industry,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  set  forth  above:  ws  must 
widen  the  area  of  tillable  land^  first  and  foremost  at  home, 
and  also,  if  certain  premises  be  granted,  abroad. 

This  is  the  main  conclusion  which  we  have  to  come 
to,  under  the  above  heading.  And  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  it  not  only  from  the  British  or  purely 
national,  but  also  from  the  international  standpoint. 
The  workers  of  all  nations  are,  both  economically  and 
ethically,  interested  in  the  sweeping  away  of  whatever 
usurpation  and  monopoly  of  land,  etc.,  there  may 
happen  to  exist  among  any  of  them.  First  of  all,  the 
workers  of  all  nations  have  an  undoubted  ethical  right 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  any  of  them 
through  advanced  democratic  legislation :  secondly,  it 
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is  to  the  interest  of  the  very  nation  thus  enfranchised 
to  admit  within  its  borders  the  products  of  other  nations 
which  had  already  been  more  or  less  emancipated. 
Take  in  this  respect  the  position  of  Switzerland,  above 
referred  to.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  got  rid,  in  the  interest  of  democracy,  of  all 
its  incubi,  yclept  landlordism,  royalties,  water-rights, 
way-leaves,  etc. ;  that  in  consequence  the  producing 
and  consuming  capacity  of  its  inhabitants  has  been 
enormously  raised  ;  that  its  channels  of  manufacturing 
industry  are  full  to  the  brim :  why  should  not  Switzer- 
land for  instance  partake  of  such  general  prosperity  ? 
Why  should  not,  on  the  basis  of  democratic  economics, 
Swiss  muslin  and  lace,  Geneva  watches,  dairy  and 
farm  produce  come  in  more  freely  than  at  present  ? 
on  the  basis  of  course,  of  English  manufactured  goods 
and  raw  materials  being  tendered  in  return  ?  And 
why  should  not  those  of  France:  silks  and  ribbons, 
peifumery  and  glassware,  wines'  and  delicacies  be 
admitted  likewise  ?  And  why  not  the  produce  of  Italy, 
the  quaintness  and  originality  of  Spain,  and  so  forth  ? 

Not  only  has  Switzerland  well  deserved  of  this 
country  as  above;  but  each  nation  as  a  producer 
possessing  characteristics  of  excellence  peculiarly  its 
own,  gains  socially,  and  not  only  economically,  by 
mutual  interchange  with  its  fellow-producers.  If  we 
examine  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  what  do  we 
find  as  their  chief  characteristics?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  might  answer,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned :  strength  in  design  and  execution.  With 
regard  to  France,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be : 
harmony  and  good  taste ;  with  Switzerland :  nicety  and 
delicacy  of  performance ;  with  Italy :  ornamentation 
and  coloring.  These  would  seem  to  be  the  features  in 
which  the  respective  nations  excel,  omitting,  of  course 
matters  of  special  classification.  Now  this  being  so :  is 
it  not  clear  that  the  realisation  of  radical  and  demo- 
cratic reforms,  benefits  not  only  the  respective,  but  in- 
deed all  nations,  and  that  all  are  equally  entitled  ?  Even 
our  liberal  friends  from  the  "  Freetrader  "  camp  could 
hardly  dissent  from  such  a  proposition. 

J.  T.  Blanchard. 

{To  h$  oondudtd.) 
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India  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is  slowly  but  steadily 
leaving  behind  it  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Aryans, 
abandoning  the  Hindu  methods  of  thought,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  its  ex- 
cellent classical  languages,  and  is  eagerly  adopting 
Western  civilisation  and  Western  methods  of  thought, 
while  the  study  of  the  English  language  has  nearly  sup- 
planted that  of  every  other  language,  ancient  or  modem. 
In  other  words,  India  is  being  Anglicised  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  I  say  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  for  within  the  last 
eighty  years  India,  under  British  rule,  has  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  India  of  Lord  Ripon  was 
as  different  from  the  India  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  the 
England  of  Queen  Victoria  is  from  the  England  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  means  that  in  fifty  years  India 
has  advanced  as  much  as  England  did  in  300  years. 
What  has  brought  about  this  change  ?  Since  coming 
to  Scotland  I  have  heard  it  freely  stated  that  India 
owed  her  present  advanced  and  enlightened  position 
**  not  to  the  brave  and  valiant  soldier  who  planted  the 
British  flag  on  every  citadel  in  India,  not  to  the  wise 
administrators  who  have  consolidated  it,  not  to  the 
merchant  princes  who  have  developed  her  resources, 
not  even  to  the  great  educationists  who  have  poured 
out  the  fertilising  waters  of  Western  literature  and 
science  on  a  thirsty  land,"  but  to  a  handful  of  Christian 
missionaries  who  went  there  to  convert  the  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  to  Christianity.  According  to  some 
people  here  the  very  object  of  the  British  occupation 
of  India  is  to  Christianise  it ;  and  they  expect  to 
accomplish  that  object  at  no  distant  date. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. I  am  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge — to  grate- 
fully acknowledge — the  good  work  they  are  doing  in 
India.     But  when  we  come  to  the  questioui  what  is 
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the  nature  of  the  good  work  they  are  doing,  I  differ 
from  them.  The  missionaries  hold  that  they  are 
Christianising  India.  I  maintain  that  they  are  only 
helping  in  the  work  of  educating  the  masses  of  India ; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  success  as  an  educational 
agency  will  be  their  failure  as  a  proselytising  organisa- 
tion. 

There  is  an  impression  which  is  fast  gaining  ground, 
especially  among  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  the  large  sums  of  money  spent  by  them 
in  establishing  colleges  in  India  are  practically  wasted, 
as  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  these  institutions, 
now  or  in  the  future,  in  any  way  helping  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  that  heathen  stronghold.  This  view  is 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  missionaries  in  India,  and 
especially  by  the  Rev.  William  Millar,  Principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College  in  Madras.  Dr.  Millar  and 
his  friends  believe  that  by  giving  higher  education  to 
the  natives  of  India  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Christianity,  and  that  they  have  only  to  wait  patiently 
to  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  Dr.  Millar  has  propa- 
gated his  theory  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness that  a  great  many  members  of  the  Free  Church 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  their  colleges  in  India 
are  now  said  to  entertain  an  opposite  opinion.  This 
theory  is  entirely  based  on  the  assumption — in  my 
opinion,  an  entirely  unwarranted  assumption — that  the 
moment  the  people  of  India  receive  the  benefit  of 
Western  education  they  will  renounce  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers  and  embrace  Christianity  by  the 
thousand.  The  absurdity  of  that  position  will  be  at 
once  evident  to  all  who  know  anything  about  the 
educated  natives  of  India.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
examine  the  so-called  native  Christian  community  in 
India  we  find  that  there  are  very  few  members  of  that 
community  who  can  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
educated  Indians.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some 
brilliant  exceptions,  but  in  the  main  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  India  are  recruited  from  the  poorer  and  less 
enlightened  classes,  which  shows  that  higher  education 
does  not  materially  help  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Nay,  more.    As  time  goes  on,  we  also  find  that  the 
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various  missionary  colleges  in  India  succeed  less  and 
less  as  proselytising  institutions,  and  the  last  time  that 
a  Hindu  student  attending  the  Free  Church  College 
in  Madras  was  baptised  there  was  a  regular  mutiny 
among  the  students,  which  event  is  familiarly  known 
in  India  as  the  "  Christian  College  riots ".  So  much 
as  to  past  practical  experience.  Now  let  us  examine 
Dr.  Millar's  theory  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 
To  begin  with,  those  who  think  with  Dr.  Millar  on  this 
question  must  admit  that  religious  convictions  are 
entirely  based  on  reason  and  not  faith,  otherwise  it 
would  be  difScult  to  see  how  education  will  convert 
orthodox  Hindus  into  pious  Christians.  I  maintain, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  uphold  any  religion  merely  by  reasoning  where  faith 
is  absent.  Argument  may  to  a  very  large  extent  shake 
religious  faith,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  one. 
The  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  India  is  two- 
fold. They  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  shake  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  Hindus;  and,  secondly, 
they  have  to  create  in  them  a  faith  in  Christianity. 
They  mean  to  accomplish  this  twofold  task,  we  are 
told,  by  the  aid  of  education  and  argument.  I  admit 
that  with  the  help  of  those  last  named  forces  they  can 
accomplish  the  first  part  of  their  work,  because  there 
is  no  religion  that  will  stand  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  strictly 
logical  methods,  and  the  religions  of  India  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  missionaries  might  demolish 
.Hinduism  by  argument,  but  they  forget  that  the  re- 
ligion that  they  want  to  install  in  its  place,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  same  test,  will  also  crumble  to  pieces. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  even  in  enlightened  Europe 
religion  has  its  foundation  in  the  blind  faith  of  its  fol- 
lowers. Christianity  in  this  country  maintains  its  position 
by  burking  discussion.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
who  attempts  to  view  the  principles  or  the  details  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  critical  and  argumentative 
spirit,  but  is  boycotted  as  a  dangerous  individual.  The 
disgraceful  and  shameful  way  in  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  treate4  by  a  certain  section  of  the  British  public 
SQme  years  ago,  amply  illustrates  my  statement.  And 
the  supporters  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  the  very 
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existence  of  whose  religion  depends  on  the  strangula- 
tion of  all  free,  open,  and  popular  discussions  of  it,  are 
attempting  to  demolish  the  religions  of  India  by  criti- 
cism and  argument,  and  to  convert  the  people  of  India 
to  Christianity.  And  what  is  better,  they  expect  in  all 
seriousness  to  succeed.  Now  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
outcome  of  such  a  crusade  ?  The  Christian  mission- 
aries, who  are  educated,  enlightened,  and  intelligent 
men,  full  of  faith  in  their  religion,  attack  most  merci- 
lessly the  old  and  venerated  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Hindus,  who  never  were 
given  to  proselytising,  find  themselves  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  an  attack  on  their  sacred  religion.  This 
rouses  them,  and  they  at  once  take  vigorous  measures 
to  defend  their  religion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  attack  that 
of  their  opponents.  That  I  am  drawing  no  imaginary 
picture  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  hundred  and  one  different  organisations  which 
the  Hindus  have  formed  within  the  last  few  years 
with  the  sole  object  of  defending  the '  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  We  find  at  the  present  day  that  in  the 
streets  of  every  one  of  the  towns  in  India,  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  propagandists  are  as  much  in 
evidence  as  their  Christian  brethren.  The  publications 
of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  are  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  Christian  missionaries.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  they  have  within  the  last  ten  years  established 
many  Hindu  colleges  as  well.  We  have  thus  by  the 
action  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  or  by  the  results  of 
their  action,  instituted  in  India  a  critical  analysis  ot 
not  only  the  different  religious  faiths  (and  they  are 
numerous)  professed  by  the  people  of  India,  but  also  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  numberless  sub-divisions.  Can 
anyone  doubt  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  highly 
interesting  religious  strife,  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
is  mainly  intellectual  ?  There  can  be  but  one  possible 
result.  The  hypersensitive  scrupulosity  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  free  discussion  on  religious  matters  being 
once  swept  way,  the  fierce  light  of  enlightened  popular 
opinion  searches  and  examines  every  one  of  the 
religions  that  aspire  to  public  acceptance,  and  by  the 
aid  of  merciless  logical  criticism  they  are  one  by  one 
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dissected,  discredited,  and  demolished.  The  picture 
that  I  have  thus  drawn  is  no  result  of  my  imagination. 
I  am  not  indulging  in  any  prophetic  visions.  I  am 
only  stating  what  I  have  experienced  myself.  I  know 
how  in  the  midst  of  the  constant  religious  discussions 
and  controversies  I  lost  my  faith  in  the  religion  which 
I  was  taught  to  believe,  aye  and  in  many  others  as  well, 
including  Christianity  among  the  rest.  I  am  not  sorry, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  am  a  Freethinker. 
When  I  speak  of  my  own  case  I  am  speaking  that  of 
many  an  educated  Indian.  I  am  far  from  complaining 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  educated  Indians  of  the 
present  day  are  Freethinkers.  Nor  do  I  do  anything 
but  rejoice  at  the  spread  of  Freethought  in  this  country. 
But  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this.  What  about  the  boast 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  that  when  the  people  of 
India  are  educated  they  will  become  Christians  ? 
Have  they  got  the  least  bit  of  evidence  to  substantiate 
their  statement  ?  Can  they  prove  that  any  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  graduates  that  pass  out  of  their 
colleges  show  the  least  tendency  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity? Can  they  honestly  come  forward  and  say 
that  the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  among  the 
educcUed  classes  is  on  the  increase  ?  If  they  cannot 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  which  I  defy 
them  to  do,  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  at  some  future  day 
Christianity  will  become  the  national  religion  of  India. 
No.  India  has  had  her  share,  and  more  than  her 
share,  of  priestly  domination  and  religious  intolerance, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  India  will  wish 
to  continue  that  state  of  matters  in  another  and  slightly 
modified  form.  They  know  what  they  will  get  under 
the  Christian  rSgime.  In  fact  the  Church  of  England^ 
the  members  of  which  in  India  are  a  microscopic 
minority,  is  already  established,  and  the  poor  Indian 
taxpayer  has  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  a  very  significant 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  champions  of  Disestablishment 
in  this  country  has  a  single  word  to  say  against  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Church  out  of  the  pockets 
of  Indian  ryots.  When  the  people  of  India  emerge 
Completely  from  that  transitional  state,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  hope 
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that  among  other  things  they  will  find  themselves  free 
from  Church  establishment  and  religious  tyranny* 
Christianity  in  India  has  no  future.  But  all  the  same 
we  are  grateful  to  the  Christian  missionaries  for  the 
great  good  they  are  unconsciously  doing  in  India, 
namely,  the  extension  of  Freethought. 

A  Nativb  of  Indu. 
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Morality  is  relative.  I  am  speaking  now  not 
so  much  of  fine-drawn  metaphysical  conclusions,  as 
of  the  practical  outcome  in  the  world's  history.  The 
Spartans  made  physical  strength  and  valor  the  chief 
virtues  of  a  man,  and  joined  this  ideal  to  a  cast  of 
mind  virtually  intolerant  of  any  sort  of  progress  in  art, 
in  science,  or  in  literature,  or  any  manner  of  thought  or 
speculation.  They  were  sturdy  boobies,  convinced  that 
they  had  touched  the  tip-top  of  things  human.  The 
Romans  were  of  a  similar  mould,  until  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  dominions  brought  in  its  train  a 
more  complex  and  liberal  social  development.  In  later 
days  they  made  a  cult  of  luxury  and  vice.  The  Goths 
and  the  Huns  made  their  virtue  of  savagery,  and  the 
Franks  trimmed  their  beards  to  make  themselves  like 
unto  dogs,  rejoicing  in  their  yapping  cries,  their 
hunting  in  troops,  their  lust  of  bloodshed  and  rapine. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  who  have  been  in  so 
many  things  our  exemplars,  made  but  little  account  of 
their  women.  The  Muhammadans  solved  the  problem 
by  a  reasoned  and  well-instituted  polygamy.  We,  how- 
ever, in  our  civilisation — for  that  is  the  virtual  upshot, 
disregarding  mere  forms — adopt  a  tentative  polygamy 
and  polyandry  combined.  The  Spartans  and  others 
exposed  their  weakly  infants  to  die.  To  steal  adroitly 
was  with  them  a  capital  recommendation.  Peter  the 
Great  was  wroth  with  his  son,  Alexis,  who  did  not  get 
drunk  on  the  occasions  of  his  triumphs  at  home  and 
abroad;  he  had  sent  in  women  to  cocker  him  up — 
but  no,  he  was  nothing  but  a  lily-livered  fool !  He  put 
him  to  death. 

The  heroes  of  all  nations  are  the  warriors,  those  who 
have  led  them  on  to  spoliation  and  conquest.  It  is 
true  that  with  our  usual  ingrained  hypocrisy,  which 
like  an  essence  interpenetrates  the  very  stuff  of  our 
thoughts,  we  salve  our  consciences  by  praising  our 
soldiers  chiefly  as  our  "gallant  defenders'*;  but  soldiers 
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cannot  be  improvised,  and  the  "  military  spirit " 
which  must  exist  to  make  defence  possible  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  our  smug  domestic  self- 
righteous  sense  of  the  .fitness  of  things.  Death,  im- 
prisonment, ostracism,  intense  reprobation — these  are 
the  punishments  that  we  mete  out  in  our  day  to  forms 
of  conduct  that  have  been  successively  set  on  high  as 
evincing  cardinal  virtues ;  and  most  of  the  things  that 
we  now  esteem  as  the  very  eyes  of  our  civilisation  have 
been  fought  for  with  the  life's  blood  of  inventors  and 
thinkers. 

But  why  this  painful  exordium  ?  Simply  to  bring  about 
a  little  unsettling  of  mind ;  for  we  are  apt  to  sum  up  the 
whole  world  according  to  the  rules  that  prevail  in  our 
own  little  parish ;  as  though  indeed  we  could  read  in  our 
book,  and  work  out  a  solution,  and  hold  up  our  finger 
for  an  Almighty  Providence  to  turn  the  Universe  round 
to  an  answer.  We  are  progressing,  we  say.  Doubtless, 
but  there  are  wheels  within  wheels.  The  Romans  of 
the  time  of  Honorius  were  much  more  cultured  and 
refined  than  their  ancestors  of  the  days  of  Camillus. 
And,  again,  as  we  review  the  world's  history  we  find 
conventions,  ideas,  civilisations,  peoples,  nations,  give 
way  to  their  most  fatal  of  opposites,  go  by  the  board, 
and  leave  behind  hardly  a  wrack.  We  see  these 
things,  and  we  hug  ourselves  together  in  some  dingy 
comer  of  Baker  Street  or  Shoreditch  in  our  foggy 
metropolis,  and  cry :  General  Booth  and  Mr.  Stead 
have  simimed  up  the  world,  and  know  the  mind  and 
intentions  of  God ! 

Possibly.  But  even  here  we  are  far  from  at  ease,  for 
we  are  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  rival  prophets  and 
seers,  and  self-satisfied,  preposterous  blockheads.  Slip 
into  any  little  Bethel,  be  it  in  Bishop's  Road  or  St. 
Giles,  or  as  in  Ruskin's  instance,  in  far  Lithuania,  and 
you  will  hear  some  clodhopper,  with  wildly  flying  arms 
and  raving  utterances,  telling  the  dozen  or  so  cretins 
of  his  flock  that  they  alone,  and  their  fellow-believers, 
shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

And  one  cannot  believe  all  these  things.  The  ground 
of  morality,  always  changing  because  adaptable  to  the 
conditions,  the  particular  stress  and  task-work  of  the 
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individual  people— -though  perhaps  recognised  distinctly 
by  none — ^is  deep  down  in  the  whole  circumstance 
of  the  myriad  forces  that  play  on  them,  and  never 
to  be  expounded  in  the  aphorismal  words  of  a 
rubric. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  knew  a  man,  one  whom  I  never 
think  upon  without  well-wishing  and  a  fund  of  peculiar 
respect.  When  I  knew  him  first  he  was  a  fine-looking 
young  fellow,  with  bright  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  well 
made,  and  a  rare  fellow  at  ninepins,  or  rather  cricket. 
Yet  even'  then  there  was  the  peculiar  strain  of  his 
thoughts,  the  Calvinistic  recoil  from  the  genial  open-air 
pleasures  of  life.  He  had  wrestled  with  Carlyle  and 
papped  on  Ruskin,  and  soon  became  an  almost 
phenomenal  student.  His  brains  were  simply  good 
ordinary  downright  brains,  but  he  worked  them  for 
all  they  were  worth,  or  rather  he  overworked  them, 
and  often  got  but  the  dregs  of  their  service.  In 
a  very  few  years  he  had  changed  into  an  earnest- 
looking,  pale,  stem  man,  with  shaggy  locks  showered 
with  grey,  and  an  intent  burning  eye.  To  be  sure  he 
had  got  on  in  the  world,  for  he  had  every  Christian 
virtue.  Nor  was  his  energy  in  the  least  degree  im- 
paired, it  was  only  the  bloom  that  had  gone.  He  was 
at  heart  as  tender  as  a  child ;  and,  though  almost  for 
ever  covered  up,  there  was  a  deep  well  of  genial  feelings 
that  remained  in  the  depths  of  his  nature.  Now  such 
a  man  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh.  He  had  even  been  a  little  teased  by  good- 
looking  women,  and  perhaps  inadvertently,  now  and 
again,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fugitive  ankle,  a  finely 
turned  shoulder,  or  the  fearful  vision  of  rose-tinted 
orbs.  If  so  they  had  struck  deep  in  his  mind.  Not 
Torquemada's  heart  was  more  granite  to  heresy  than 
CliflFord's  to  the  pretty  sport  and  dalliance  with  the  fair 
ones.  He  hated  adultery.  He  hated  flirtation;  he 
hated  the  eye  espi^gle,  he  hated  frivolous  women. 
What  a  terrible  glance  he  would  cast  at  one  did  a 
curling  wisp  of  hair  break  out  from  the  rest.  With 
what  gloomy  suspicion  would  he  suddenly  look  up  if  a 
stray  smile  passed  over  the  features.  To  the  eternal 
solicitations  of  the  flesh  he  had  replied  by  a  castigation 
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of  all  the  sweet  impulses  that  seem  to  make  life  worth 
living  at  all. 

Singularly  enough  he  had  a  wonderful  esteem  for 
another  friend  of  mine,  a  poet — ^yes,  truly,  a  poet — and 
also  I  fear,  in  spite  of  his  own  fervent  resolves,  a 
thorough-paced  rake.  It  was  his  incessant  licentious- 
ness that  gave  him  that  dreamy,  melancholy,  fine* 
tempered  look,  that  had  once  made  a  budding  young 
lady  exclaim  of  him,  ''  How  sad  he  is  !  but  oh  I !  how 
good !  I ! " 

Well,  Lacy,  although  sensual,  voluptuous,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  severe,  classic  character,  and  after 
the  wildest  debauch  would  write  tender  and  musical 
plaints,  setting  vaguely  forth  his  repentance.  It  was 
one  of  these  finely  toned,  sombre,  and  nobly  contrite 
"Odes  to  the  Moon"  that  Clifford  got  hold  of  one  day. 
His  blood  stood  still  in  his  viens.  And  from  that  hour, 
he  cast  Lacy  out  from  his  heart.  He  read  the  piece 
again,  with  a  fanatical  earnestness,  shook  his  head  as 
though  stricken  with  grief,  and  then  with  adamantine 
decision  :  "  No.  It's  all  over.  He,  too,  is  one  who 
has  fallen !  '* 

He  judged  mankind  by  the  test  of  this  one  particular 
sin.  Those  who  did  not  commit  adultery,  were  they 
imbeciles,  epicenes,  or  the  smuggest  of  hypocrites — did 
they  also  believe  in  Christ — 'they  were  saved ;  all  else 
were  thrown  out  into  darkness. 

He  admired,  he  followed  with  a  veritable  hero- 
worship,  he  could  have  died  for,  a  certain  Calvinistic 
parson  whom  he  brought  me  to  see — a  poor,  withered, 
sair-distraught  body,  whose  deformed  and  over-racked 
frame  had  distorted  even  the  shape  of  his  thoughts, — 
a  jerky,  squealing  fanatic,  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  And  he  admired  that  man  for  one  saying,  for 
in  describing  an  artist  he  had  said  that  his  art  should 
be  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  "  the  hand  that  had  once 
touched  the  cross,  should  never  be  raised  to  paint 
the  charms  of  the  Goddess  of  Lust ! "  These  words 
Clifford  used  to  utter  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  voluptuous 
mtsagin. 

Avoidance  of  the  too  ardent  impulses  of  love,  that 
was    the   veritable    object    of   life.     The   very  word 
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adultery  seemed  to  him  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
flame  across  the  blood-red  firmament  of  the  realm  of 
temptations. 

Does  this  correspond  to  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  men  ?  Forsooth !  Go  to  the  streets  or  the  clubs. 
Travel  on  top  of  a  *bus,  and  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  **  average  man  ".  The  ideas  of  the  average  man 
revolve  round  very  few  objects — his  material  wants, 
horse-racing  or  some  other  favorite  gamble  or  sport,  a 
dash  of  ill-understood  politics,  and  women.  Consider 
the  vast  unedited  literature  and  "traditions"  of  dubious 
jokes,  and  their  hundred  grades  of  lack  of  refinement. 
In  all  ranks,  and  in  all  classes,  taking  the  general 
run,  that  is  the  centre.  Conversation  seems  to  become 
truly  friendly  and  engaging  only  when  that  basis  is 
reached.  And  the  practice  of  the  average  man  tallies 
fairly  well  with  his  words.  Let  one  in  a  reflective 
moment  think  of  the  characters  of  his  respectable 
acquaintances,  the  motives  that  firom  day  to  day  stir 
them,  and  try  to  build  thereupon  the  impossible  struc- 
ture conceived  by  the  purists.  I,  who  write,  have 
known  thousands  of  men  of  all  degrees  of  education, 
and  in  a  considerable  range  of  positions  in  life,  but 
were  I  to  coimt  up  those  whom  I  should  deem  to  come 
innocent  to  the  bridal  embrace,  should  I  need  the  ten 
digits?  or  five?  ....  O  happy  humanity,  if  that 
were  the  worst!  A  ghoul  stalks  amongst  us,  more 
terrible  than  all  the  pestilences  combined  that  have 
ever  swept  from  the  East — a  ghoul  "  which  Heaven  has 
sent  as  the  severest  scourge  of  licentious  intercourse  ". 
(Even  here  the  unconscionable  cant !)  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  class  of  our  society  that  is  not  ravaged 
by  this  scourge,  even  as  a  single  stroke  of  medical 
statistics  will  show,  to  at  least  75^0  of  the  community — 
some  would  say  90^/^. 

Ye  gods,  what  avails  it  to  make  sickly  our  minds  in 
hypocrisy?  And  in  the  face  of  summing  up  my 
experiences,  I  read — and  can  scarcely  realise  the  con- 
dition of  mind  of  the  promoters— of  a  society  for 
preserving  the  morals  of  soldiers  in  India,  or  stinting 
illicit  enjoyment  in  Malta.  These  soldiers  trained  up  to 
kill,  their  empty  heads  endowed  with  little  else  but  their 
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drill  and  the  ideas  of  the  pride  of  their  calling,  lusty 
fighting-cocks,  with  sheer  masses  of  idle  time  on  their 
hands,  these  barbarians,  following  their  adventures  like 
hounds  on  the  trail !  O  happy  civilisation,  if  that  were 
the  worst !  To  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  ghoul 
were  to  incur  more  intense  odium  even  than  those  who 
first  offended  God  by  draining  their  city.  Literally, 
our  life's  blood  is  being  poisoned  by  copious  streams 
from  its  source;  but  at  least  the  saving  grace  of 
hypocrisy  keeps  our  "  morality  "  pure ! 

And  the  idea  of  Clifford  and  the  idea  of  our  pious 
ladies  is  doubtless  the  same ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  of  the  apotheosis  of  vice ;  it  is  the  sacred  cult 
of  abstentions,  the  mysticism,  the  superstition,  the 
supematuralism,  the  investiture  of  sexual  relations  with 
a  sort  of  infinite  symbolical  power.  This  strain  throws 
an  unhealthy,  and  in  a  wide  scope,  immoral  cast  over 
the  whole  of  our  judgments  of  life  and  of  men.  For 
there  are  those  who  sit  in  a  comer  and,  taking  no  heed 
of  the  great  swing  and  containment  of  a  man's  character 
and  work,  mark  him  down  in  their  tally  only  in  as  far 
as  he  responds  to  this  sexual  touchstone. 

Now  far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
advocate,  or  even  to  palliate,  lewdness.  He  would 
demand  simply  that  the  matter  be  brought  into  the 
clear  light  of  day,  and  that  the  offence  of  adultery  be 
judged  as  an  offence  against  the  standards  of  man  in 
society,  robbed  on  the  one  hand  of  the  immoral  licen- 
tious approval,  but  also  of  the  equally  immoral  whisper- 
ing mysteries,  the  prurient  renchirissement^  the  wire- 
drawn puritanical  ecstasies.  The  evil  of  adultery  is 
far-reaching  in  its  reverberations.  But  so  also  is 
murder,  breach  of  trust,  and  all  manner  of  social 
injustice  ;  even  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood,  and  neglect 
of  physiological  laws.  And  the  evil  of  adultery  is  no 
more  difficult  to  define  than  that  of  any  of  these. 
"What  is  adultery?"  said  Napoleon  Buonaparte:  ^^une 
affaire  du  canapB";  and  thereupon  he  entered  into  a 
discourse  tending  to  enforce  that  this  crime  had  an 
exaggerated  place  in  our  codes  as  well  as  our  thoughts. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  accept  the  dictum  of  any  one 
man,  or  set  of  men,  as  conclusive;   but  the  evidence 
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of  an  individual  who  was  compelled  to  gauge  society 
from  top  to  bottom  may  have  force  in  insisting  that 
even  adultery  must  be  considered  with  and  weighed  in 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  character. 

Nor  should  there  be  left  out  of  account  the  con- 
ditions of  the  individual  life.  For  what  words  can 
paint  even  the  faintest  picture  of  temptations  ?  Less 
dangerous  possibly  in  the  hours  of  strength  and  exulta- 
tation  than  in  the  hours  of  disaster  and  loneliness,  when 
the  world  has  a  bleak  aspect,  and  the  thought  turns 
from  point  to  point  searching  for  solace,  a  stimulus ; 
or  again,  in  the  wild  superb  throb  of  natural  instincts, 
the  crying  aloud  of  the  whole  being  for  love  like  the  arid 
earth  for  the  rain  from  the  skies ;  or  again,  in  the  case 
of  the  woman,  the  last  supreme  tumult  of  devotion,  the 
wild  flaming  impulses  that  leap  beyond  conventional 
bars.  Ah!  who  can  know  what  all  this  means — ^to 
the  full  ? — the  seizure  and  the  stress  that  whirl  away 
the  brain,  and  the  heart,  and  all  thought  and  feeling, 
into  their  one  fearful  current,  the  molten  lead  in  the 
blood,  the  fierce  tornadoes  of  passion  that  circle  in  fire 
round  the  head  ?  Who  indeed  ?  Perhaps  not  the  worst 
of  us  all. 

And  again,  to  drive  home  the  point,  does  the  merit 
of  the  rigidly  virtuous  always  bear  to  be  critically 
scanned  ?  True,  there  are  those  who  have  felt  to  the 
innermost  smart  of  their  feelings  the  strain  of  tempta- 
tion, and  yet  have  kept  their  inte^ty.  But  they  are 
rare.  The  type  of  the  humorous  journals  hits  the 
medium  of  humanity  better.  And  has  that  code  of 
morals  said  the  last  word  that  gives  the  crown  to  the 
feeble,  the  forceless,  the  maimed  ?  We  must  have  it 
out  with  this  issue.  It  is  time  to  challenge  the  virtue 
of  celery  stalks.  An  existence  is  not  to  be  summed  up 
by  the  mere  blank  keeping  of  rules,  but  by  the  impetus, 
the  direction,  the  depth,  the  living  power  of  a  man. 
And  is  it  not  time,  too,  to  revolt  against  these  corrupters 
of  women,  the  poets  and  prosists  of  our  latter-day 
"  cultiu-e  ",  these  "  masters  "  who  "  influence  the  lives  " 
— destestable  phrase! — of  our  adolescence  already 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  sickly  savor  of  cant  ?  What 
are  their  types  ? — bloodless  and  heartless,  destitute  of 
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magnetic  attraction  or  personal  grace.  Can  this  really 
be  culture  that  makes  of  its  products  often  the  least 
interesting  of  possible  beings  ? 

I  have  called  this  discourse  "The  Morality  of  a 
People  ",  for  the  reason  that  the  better  test  of  morality 
is  seen  in  the  wide  scope  of  national  history.  I  was 
once  in  conversation  with  a  man  who  measured  the 
earth  with  his  little  foot  rule,  and  he  asked  me  to  talk 
of  my  travels,  in  Paris  for  instance.  As  usual  he  was 
unsatisfied  till  I  had  related  my  more  realistic  experi- 
ences. To  me  it  is  nothing.  I  love  beautiful  objects, 
and  it  is  these  that  remain  in  my  memory ;  but  I  will 
not  mystify  myself,  nor  infect  myself  with  mihvreries^  by 
refusing  to  see  things  as  they  are.  Well,  the  morality 
of  Paris,  as  of  London,  Berlin,  or  any  great  city,  is 
shockingly  bad. 

My  acquaintance  held  his  hands  up  in  horror — some 
trivial  story  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  wife  and 
the.lover.  "  A  nation  that  contains  such  abominations 
must  perish,"  he  said.  "  God  cannot  pass  over  these 
things."  But  yet  these  things  occur,  and  we  must  take 
the  nation  as  it  is.  The  purport  of  my  words  was  that 
even  a  general  laxity  towards  sensual  indulgence  may 
not  strike  to  the  core  of  a  nation.  "  Love-children  " 
may  even  surpass  the  offspring  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  where  the  wife  has  been  sold  in  cold 
merchandise.  It  is  nature  that  speaks,  not  our  so-oft- 
hypocritical  rubrics ;  and  it  is  my  purport  to  drive 
down  to  the  sanctions  of  nature. 

The  safety  of  a  nation  depends  mainly  on  population, 
and  power,  and  prestige,  contentment  within,  impulsion 
towards  expansion  without,  and  with  all  this  in  the 
physique  and  stamina  of  the  individuals  that  form 
the  great  mass.  And  upon  this  view  the  military 
system  of  training  and  discipline,  viewed  in  this  aspect 
alone,  may  outweigh  and  submerge  in  eflfect  the  hurt- 
fulness  of  laxity  in  sexual  morals. 

We  are  apt  to  fly  oflf  at  a  tangent  on  this  subject, 
and  believing  that  our  neighbours  are  not  all  that  they 
should  be,  to  raise  our  voices  up  to  the  Heavens  that  the 
nation  is  going  fast  down  the  hill.  Some  of  us  speak 
as  if  transgression  in  the  individual  man  were  like  the 
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critical  eternal  fall  which  carries  its  curse  to  all  the 
generations  that  follow.  Again  let  the  matter  be 
brought  out  to  measurement :  let  us  be  sane  with  this 
thing ;  and  if  we  estimate  it  as  a  tort  to  be  expiated,  let 
us  for  the  security  even  of  punishment,  endeavor  to 
hit  the  virtual  prevalent  standard.  Overstrain  defeats 
its  own  purpose. 

And  when  we  take  a  review  of  history  ane:tt  this  fault 
"striking  so  fatally  at  the  heart  of  the  nation*',  shall  we 
believe  that  the  legions  of  Caesar,  or  their  immortal 
captain,  could  escape  the  censure  of  our  own  little 
Bethels  ?  Were  the  warriors  of  Austeriitz  or  Wagram 
models  of  virtue,  or  Napoleon  a  prince  sans  reprochc  ? 
Or,  coming  to  our  own  bright  examples,  were  the  bloody 
war-dogs  of  Crawford  at  Talavera,  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo,  or  Nelson's  tars  at  Trafalgar,  or  their  re- 
spective commanders,  the  sort  of  men  that  are  meet 
for  a  cloister  ?  No.  Nature  gives  her  garland  to  the 
men  of  enterprise,  energy,  heroic  proportioiis  and 
power,  even  though  in  an  idle  hour  they  may  dally 
and  trip.  Theirs  is  the  virtue,  even  if  theirs  is  also 
the  fault.  But  it  is  the  faults  that  restrict— degeneracy, 
cowardice,  hypocrisy,  the  things  that  grovel  in  the 
dark — that  are  dangerous,  not  the  flame  of  great  man- 
hood, sometimes  too  ardent.  Look  through  the  world's 
history — the  making  of  nations. 

Arthur  Lynch. 
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INACCURATE     THINKING. 


The  curriculum  of  how  not  to  think  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  warrant  an  academic  appreciation  of  its  want 
of  value.  This  course  does  not  cover  the  occasional 
aberrations  of  men  of  genuinely  scientific  or  philo- 
'  sophical  minds.  The  hopelessness  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
latest  sociology,  Weismann's  impossible  physiology, 
Huxley's  jumble  of  ethics  and  evolution,  Carlyle's 
fantastic  hero  worship,  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  and  similar  instances  of  intel- 
lectual anti-climax,  are  no  doubt  intensely  interesting 
manifestations  of  inadequate  cerebration.  But  for 
obvious  reasons  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  here,  even 
if  by  any  stretch  of  classification  they  could  be  con- 
founded with  that  loose  habit  of  mental  functioning  by 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  grasps  an  idea  or  its 
opposite  without  any  subjective  analysis  of  the  value 
of  either. 

In  the  rhythm  of  thought,  as  in  the  rhythm  of  motion, 
inertia  or  momentum  is  always  present ;  and  these 
forms  of  force  too  often  hold  the  mental  balance  below, 
or  force  it  beyond  the  line  of  absolute  truth.  The  tidal 
ebb  and  flow  can  be  calculated  more  precisely  than  the 
mysterious  pulsations  of  thought;  but  the  history  of  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  social  conditions,  the  philo- 
sophies, the  emotions  of  the  race,  everywhere  points  to 
this  central  truth— the  objective  force  which  overcomes 
the  inertia  binding  down  men's  minds  here,  drives  them 
there  with  unreduced  momentum,  for  in  themselves  they 
have  strength  neither  to  overcome  the  inertia  nor  resist 
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the  momentum.  Hence,  upon  the  one  hand,  all  manner 
of  superstitions  and  bigotries,  spent  aphorisms,  dying 
theories,  dead  didactics,  and  rotten  sociological  and 
economic  habits  of  thought,  which  in  their  evil  shape 
have  outlasted  by  centuries  the  conditions  from  which 
they  were  evolved;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebound 
drives  far  beyond  the  mean  and  ends  in  an  apotheosis 
of  fancy  and  farce,  of  empirical  nostrums,  fads,  and 
follies,  by  virtue  of  which  the  millennium  will  be 
achieved  within  the  next  decade.  The  most  vital  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  day  are  thus  approached 
in  a  spirit  suitable  to  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, or  in  a  spirit  which  discovers  a  new  Shakspere 
every  month  and  forgets  him  in  the  next. 

In  the  more  enduring  arts — sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture— the  waves  of  thought  are  long  waves.  Many 
centuries  passed  before  the  jagged  chiselling  and 
primary  colored  daubs  of  the  Egyptians  were  sup- 
planted by  the  chastely  rounded  marbles  of  the  Greeks; 
before  the  Roman  architecture  gave  place  to  the 
Gothic,  or  the  last  to  our  own  climacteric,  the  jerry 
builder,  in  extenuation  of  whom  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evil  which  he  has  done  will  be  interred  with 
his  bones.  Literature,  too,  in  its  higher  forms  breathes 
slowly.  To  Aristotle,  Plato,  Sophocles,  or  Shakspere 
a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday.  But  in  litera- 
ture on  a  lower  level  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thought  is 
more  easily  measured.  In  our  own  country  these  oscil- 
lations have  been  quick  recurring  and  intense.  The 
great  Elizabethans  having  passed,  contrast  Bimyan 
with  Hobbes,  Harrison  with  Rochester.  The  savage 
asceticism  of  the  Puritans  was  swept  away  by  the 
moral  debauchery  of  the  Restoration.  Milton  was 
temporarily  forgotten  for  Wycherley  and  Congreve. 
Swift  and  Pope  led  a  crusade  which  dwindled  into  the 
sonorous  platitudes  of  Sam  Johnson,  or  drivelled  into 
the  elegant  turpitude  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  The 
vigorous,  violent,  apposite,  unscrupulous  Junius  foimd 
coimter-point  in  emotional  and  finally  sentimental 
Burke.  Macaulay's  polished  periods  heralded  Car- 
lyle*s  demoniac  dithyrambs.  Byron  the  debauched 
gave  place  to  Browning  the  beatified.    We  have  ex- 
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changed  the  music  of  Tennyson's  poetry  for  the  jingle 
of  Swinburne's  jargon.  Follow  this  examination  into 
issues  more  immediate,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Methodism  of  half  a  century  ago  is  responsible  for  the 
foetid  fiction  of  the  day;  that  it  is  to  the  militant 
attitude  assumed  by  Freethought  twenty  years  since 
we  owe  the  advent  of  neo-superstition,  in  the  shape  of 
Theosophy,  and  the  blessing  (unfortimately  disguised) 
of  Borderland. 

The  mass  of  inaccurate  thought  which  is  directly  due 
to  this  continual  swing  of  the  mental  pendulum  is  well 
demonstrated  by  examples  of  contemporary  fatuity. 
Not  long  ago  a  company  of  British  marauders,  who 
called  themselves  traders,  found  that  a  tribe  of  savages 
blocked  their  way.  This  company  made  war,  wiped 
out  the  best  fighting  men  of  the  tribe  with  a  despatch 
which  was  commendable  firom  their  own  point  of  view, 
hunted  down  its  king  and  seized  his  territory.  This 
was  a  drastic  measure  from  the  savages'  point  of  view ; 
as  bad  as  that  of  an  insectivorous  bird  with  a  cater- 
pillar, or  a  carnivorous  bird  with  an  insectivorous,  or  a 
man-eating  tiger  with  a  postman  of  Bengal ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  way  in  which  certain  thievish  atoms 
annex  their  friends,  and  warlike  molecules  wreck  their 
neighbours.  In  short,  it  was  an  evidence  of  natural 
law  in  a  primal  stage.  And  from  the  stony  hearts 
of  this  company  a  serviceable  sermon  might  have  been 
extracted.  But  here  is  the  sermon  as  it  was  delivered. 
The  patriotic  party,  whose  contributions  to  the  igno- 
rance of  mankind  are  written  in  many  blue  books, 
bluntly  maintained  "  Our  country  right  or  wrong ". 
This  system  of  ethics  avoids  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  is  apt  to  follow  an  examination  of  both  sides  of 
a  case,  but  in  the  instance  before  us  it  answers  itself 
so  comprehensively  that  no  further  consideration  of  it  is 
desirable.  Take  a  branch  from  the  Radical  tree  of 
knowledge : 

The  highest  civilisation  (it  was  practically  conveyed) 
must  be  postponed  indefinitely  because  the  lowest 
forms  of  civilisation  are  not  the  highest  forms.  The 
struggle  for  ultimate  ethics  must  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause, in  primordial  ethics,  non-ethical — that  is,  not 
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ultimately  ethical — processes  are  necessary  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground  of  deleterious  or  superfluous  vegetable, 
animal  or  human  life.  The  Chartered  South  Afirican 
Company  (the  dirty  tool  which  did  the  dirty  work  of 
advancing  civilisation)  was  blameworthy,  not  only  be- 
cause it  shed  less  or  more  blood  than  would  have 
served  for  a  first  class  native  sacrifice  or  "  smelling 
out  ",  but  because  it  interfered  with  the  Divine  Right  of 
the  Matabele  king  to  mutilate,  maim,  or  massacre  the 
slaves  whom  he  called  his  subjects.  Thus  spake,  by 
the  mouth  of  its  militant  prophet,  the  modern  equiva- 
lent of  the  party  which  took  his  head  from  Charles  the 
First  of  England. 

If  the  reflex  egoism  which  we  dignify  as  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  is  ceasing  to  be  a  powerful 
shibboleth,  the  inverted  egoism  which  culminates  in 
anti-patriotism  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion.  Neither  excessive  egoism  nor  morbid 
altruism  is  compatible  with  sound  judgment.  For 
egoism  of  the  worst  description,  i.«.,  the  most  selfish, 
short-sighted  and  self-destructive,  turn  to  the  pre- 
humanitarian  economists ;  for  altruism  gone  wrong 
by  rebound,  turn  to  the  work  of  that  class  of  thinkers 
which  this  country  has  recently  evolved,  who  are 
passionately  patriotic  in  the  interests  of  any  country 
except  their  own. 

Some  months  ago  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's books  appeared  in  this  Review.  The  barbaric 
brutalities  of  the  Anglo-Indian  author,  which  must 
always  shock  readers  of  any  intellectual  pretension, 
were  cleverly,  and  to  my  mind,  destructively  criticised. 
But  when  the  writer  came  to  consider  Kipling  as  a 
militant  Englishman  who  not  only  favored  our  rule  in 
India,  but  would  defend  it,  his  lesson  lost  its  value. 
Our  rule  in  India  is  admittedly  imperfect  in  the  opinion 
of  all  save  well-paid  or  pensioned  soldiers  or  civil 
servants.  In  some  respects,  I  do  not  think  it  could 
well  be  worsened  by  any  scheme  less  fundamental  than 
the  handing  of  the  country  over  to  the  Bear.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  grant  this,  and  another  thing  to  fly  to  arms 
like  Mr.  Newman  because  Kipling  told  a  story  about  a 
Russian  ofiicer  who  got  drunk  (as  if  a  Russian  officer 
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never  did  get  drunk  !)  and  carry  one's  anti-imperialism 
to  a  point,  the  logical  correlative  of  which  is,  that  in 
Hindustan  peace  and  good  will  among  men  will  irrive 
with  the  Russian  legions,  with  Siberia  and  the  knout 
for  the  glory  of  the  Czar.  This  constructive  nonsense 
into  which  the  anti-patriotic  bias  always  runs  is  some- 
thing worse  than  blank  ignorance.  Its  exponents 
forget  that  what  is  absolutely  wrong  may  be  relatively 
right,  may  be  the  least  wrong  possible.  And  this  is  a 
grave  error  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  intricate  as 
that  of  human  affairs.  The  errors  of  excessive  patriot- 
ism, no  doubt,  would  be  more  difficult  to  catalogue. 
They  fill  most  of  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race. • 

In  the  simplest  as  well  as  in  the  most  complex 
conditions  of  thought  ex  parte  reasoning  does  daily 
duty  for  rationality.  My  neighbour  stumbles  cheer- 
fully, twice  a  day,  through  a  suburban  street  which  is 
neither  paved  nor  lighted,  because  it  is  only  half  jDuilt. 
I  tell  him  that  the  avenue  is  kept  in  this  condition 
because  the  landlord  of  the  vacant  lots  (who  lives  in 
Paris,  Timbuctoo,  or  elsewhere)  is  "  holding  for  a  rise  '*. 
In  other  words,  he  is  waiting  until  the  enterprise  of  his 
contemporaries  has  made  the  district  respectable,  and 
the  onrush  of  increasing  population  requires  the  vacant 
land  at  any  price,  i.«.,  the  landlord's  price.  Then  he 
will  sell ;  but  it  will  be  in  the  slang  sense  of  the  word. 
Briefly,  this  man  prevents  the  development  of  the 
locality  as  long  as  he  can,  and  then  levies  taxes  on  the 
community  for  having  developed  it  in  spite  of  him.  I 
point  out  to  my  neighbour  that  this  landlord  is  an 
enemy  to  the  State,  that  he  is  not  fined  or  imprisoned, 
and  that  these  things  are  inexpedient.  Indeed,  he  is 
made  an  annual  present  out  of  the  public  piirse  in  the 
shape  of  remission  of  rates,  which  penalise  the  enter- 
prise of  adjoining  owners  who  have  built  on  their  lots* 
I  urge  that  the  defaulter  should  be  fined  the  amount 
of  his  defalcation,  and,  if  impenitent,  imprisoned  for 
the  public  good. 

My  neighbour  cannot  accept  this  verdict.  He  requi- 
sitions the  Decalogue,  the  Rights  of  Property,  and 
everything  except  the  Rights  of  Man,  to  refute  me. 
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He  is  not  an  out-door  patient  from  an  asylum  for 
imbeciles.  He  sits  on  a  magistrate's  bench  and  im- 
prisons famished  tramps  for  stealing  turnips,  and  sends 
little  children  to  a  reformatory  for  having  thoughtlessly 
picked  a  flower.  He  is  as  successful  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  on  the  turf,  and  is  making  money  rapidly 
— making  it  almost  as  literally  as  a  coiner,  for  he  renders 
no  more  service  in  exchange  for  it.  My  neighbour  on 
the  other  side,  who  is  an  Anarchist,  regrets  all  this 
confusion  of  thought,  and  hopes  to  clarify  it  by  ex- 
ploding a  bomb  in  the  nearest  railway  station  or  public 
building. 

These  are  no  exaggerated  types.  The  first  is  hide- 
bound by  custom ;  the  second  is  in  revolt  from  every- 
thing, common  sense  included.  One  would  not  pick 
your  pocket  and  steal  your  purse  so  long  as  it  was  an 
actual  purse  placed  in  a  conventional  pocket.  But  he 
would  sell  you  false  information  concerning  a  cargo  of 
wheat  which  was  supposed  to  be  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  in  reality  it  was  only  flitting  over  his  business 
imagination.  The  petty  cash  of  all  and  sundry  is 
sacred  to  him,  but  he  would  rob  a  thousand  widows 
and  ten  thousand  orphans  of  their  investments.  The 
other,  impatient  with  the  slow  process  of  education  and 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  refrains  from  argument  or 
proof,  and  is  satisfied  that  one  day  he  will  be  able, 
with  dynamite  or  other  high  explosive,  to  blast  his  own 
opinions  into  the  public  mind. 

In  this  matter  of  Socialism  and  Anarchism — a  popu- 
lar bracketing  which  is  infinitely  more  absurd  than 
would  be  the  coupling  of  "these  Tories  and  Radicals", 
for  the  difference  in  the  latter  is  only  of  degree,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  of  kind — there  is  room  for  much 
inaccurate  criticism,  of  which  the  critics  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  advocate  of  the  man  of 
great  technical  capacity,  or  rapacity,  dreads  the  day 
when  the  hands  of  his  client  will  cease  to  be  against 
the  hands  (or  in  the  pockets)  of  all  other  men.  He  is 
eloquent  about  "scarce  brains"  and  the  injustice  of 
robbing  their  possessors  of  any  share  of  their  proceeds. 
And  his  whole  case  is  disposed  of  by  a  simple  correc- 
tion in  the  phrase  itself.    For  "scarce  brains"  read 
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^scarce  opportunities,  and  the  words  injustice  and  robbery 
bear  a  diflferent  significance.  If  certain  brains  are 
abnormal,  it  is  in  the  main  owing  to  the  suitable 
environment  by  which  they  have  been  abnormally 
developed.  Brain  power  is  no  more  a  monopoly  than 
muscle  power,  but  it  is  difiBcult  for  the  stokers  of  an 
ocean  liner  to  reach  the  limits  of  cerebration.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  those  fortunate  individuals  in  whom 
the  mental  function  has  been  highly  trained  should  not 
be  permitted  to  use  their  uncommon  and  undue  ability 
to  the  detriment  of  their  less  highly  cultured  fellows. 
A  pugilist  is  not  now  permitted  to  exercise  his  ele- 
phantiac  biceps  in  pummelling  every  weakly  citizen  he 
meets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
intellectual  highwaymen  will  find  their  exploitation  of 
the  public  pu'-se  exploited. 

When  the  pendulum  of  thought  is  on  the  backward 
sweep,  the  initiative  thinker  who  discerns  the  direction 
of  the  movement  and  strives  to  resist  it  often  earns  as 
much  obloquy  from  the  ignorant  as  follows  the  pioneers 
of  progress.  Consider  the  recent  visit  of  the  great 
literary  pathologist  of  the  Continent  to  this  country. 
Zola's  books  had  been  previously  proscribed  by  law, 
and  his  translator  imprisoned  amid  general  approval. 
Yet  when  the  man  himself  arrived,  a  reaction  set  in ;  ' 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  press  which 
welcomed  the  sentence  on  the  publisher  followed  the 
movements  of  the  author  with  as  much  detail  as  if  he 
had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  nation.  So  much  for  the 
people ;  what  of  the  critics  ?  For  many  years  these 
had  bowed  themselves  down  to  Zola  and  served  him 
because  he  was  an  artist  who  knew  nothing  of  ethics 
or  morals,  except  in  so  far  as  they  ministered  to  or 
marred  his  art.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  this  Bite 
Humaine  was  beginning  to  pall  as  an  artist.  Where* 
upon  the  artist  himself  discovered  that  he  was  not  an 
artist,  but  a  social  reformer.  All  along,  he  had  claimed 
to  reveal  everything  which  conventionality  has  classi- 
fied as  '^  shocldng",  on  the  ground  that  nothing  should 
be  shocking  which  was  true.  And  Art  is  truth.  But 
when  this  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  or  when  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  more  money  in  it  (which 
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turned  out  to  be  another  mistake),  Zola  maintained 
that  he  had  revealed  and  rioted  in  everything  that 
was  physically  and  morally  filthy  and  disgusting  and 
diseased  in  order  that  all  such  should  be  altered  and 
hunaanity  taught  to  turn  away  from — Art  and  Truth  I 
And  the  critics  said,  Amen  ! 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  about  this 
Realism,  and  the  first  which  ought  to  be  said  is  that 
the  time  of  its  arrival  is  deplorably  inopportune.  For 
when  the  superstitious  basis  of  morals  is  being  dis- 
credited, and  the  secularisation  of  morals  is  in  process 
of  achievement,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  might  hinder,  or  left 
undone  which  might  hasten  the  passing  of  the  old 
order  and  the  founding  of  the  new.  And  when  the 
leaders  of  the  rebound  from  the  grotesque  unrealities 
of  Romanticism  and  Religion  persist  in  chronicling 
nothing  save  what  is  vicious,  non-social,  immoral,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  superficial  thinkers  and  thoughtless 
superstitionists  should  predict  the  sweeping  away  of 
all  morality  in  the  cataclysm  which  will  follow  the 
bursting  of  the  barriers  of  religious  restraint.  The 
influence  for  evil,  therefore,  which  is  attributable  to 
the  exaggeration  of  this  school  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  student  of  human 
evolution  who  remembers  that  there  are  eddies  in  the 
fastest  current  will  not  be  permanently  disheartened 
by  the  malignant  genius  which  temporarily  bespatters 
every  ethical  instinct.  The  school  itself  must  be  ephe- 
meral, because  the  argument  upon  which  it  is  based  is 
false.     This  is  susceptible  of  easy  proof. 

To  illustrate :  Comes  a  realistic  author  to  a  plain 
farmer,  a  man  Who  fears  social  anarchy  and  honors 
the  State  to  the  extent  of  regulating  his  business  and 
his  life  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  make  for  the 
well-being  of  the  greatest  number. 

Says  the  Realist,  "Farmer,  can  you  show  me  any- 
thing real  about  your  farm  ?  " 

•*  Certainly.  Stand  here.  You  see  that  yellow  corn- 
field !  There  will  be  a  fine  yield  to  the  acre  in  that 
crop.  The  straw  is  clean  and  strong,  and  the  ear  well 
filled.    The  scarlet  poppies,  too,  are  very  pretty." 
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"  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  don't  want  to  see  your  yellow  com 
ripening  to  its  harvest,  nor  your  luxuriant  straw,  nor 
your  bursting  ears  weighing  down  their  stems  by  stress 
of  grain,  nor  your  brilliant  poppies  gleaming  like  rubies 
in  the  summer  sunshine.     I  want  something  real," 

"  I  thought  all  that  was  very  real,"  modestly  replies 
the  farmer,  "but  stand  here.  Now  you  see  the  cool 
meadow.  Mark  how  the  green  grass  billows  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Observe  the  fat  and  lazy  cattle 
browsing  knee  deep.  The  shadows  of  the  woolly 
clouds  flit  sombrous  over  the  parti-colored  plain.  That 
big  beast,  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  beech  cost  me ." 

"  Green  meadows !  fat  cattle  I  shadows  of  woolly 
clouds  chasing  each  other  across  the  mottled  green  I 
Bah  I  I  seek  the  real:* 

'*  Strange  I "  replies  the  bewildered  farmer,  **  but 
come  this  way.  Now  you  have  a  glimpse  of  Ben 
More.  See  his  rugged  comb,  clean  cut  against  the 
hazy  azure  of  the  sky  !  The  gloomy  hollows  throw  out 
his  grand  old  crags  in  strong  relief.  In  my  father's 
time  the  eagle  reared  her  brood  in  those  wild  cliflFs  and 
sailed  on  mighty  pinion  over  all  those  peaks  and  passes. 
And  there,  in  contrast,  you  see  my  cottage  decked  with 
clinging  ivy,  and  blossoming  with  red  roses." 

"  Rubbish  I  Come  farmer,  have  you  not  a  cesspool 
somewhere?  Does  not  a  dung-heap  enter  into  the 
economy  of  your  agriculture  ?  Is  there  not  a  measure 
of  oflFal  from  your  slaughtered  beasts?  Do  you  not 
pole-axe  your  worn-out  horses,  and  drown  your  super- 
numerary dogs!  Show  me  these  things.  They  are 
real;  all  the  rest  is  but  leather  or  prunella." 

This  is  realism  I  The  use  of  such  a  word  in  the 
definition  of  such  a  cult  is  a  curio  in  philological  mis- 
adventure. In  itself,  it  is  suflBcient  evidence  of  the 
liability  of  the  average  man  to  fumble  himself  up  in 
the  application  of  a  word  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  got  hold  of  an  idea.  Observe,  I  am  not  deny 
ing  the  fundamental  naturalism  of  the  "  naturalist ' 
authors.  They  are  as  natural  as  the  educative  authors, 
Neither  more  so  nor  less  so.  But  they  are  manifesta 
tions  of  nature  functioning  on  a  lower  plane.  Philo- 
sophically considered,  there  is  nothing  to  praise  or 
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blame  in  them,  for  they  only  represent  the  constant 
natural  impulse  to  revert  to  primal  types.  But  socio- 
logically considered,  they  must  be  regarded  as  noxious 
units  whose  proximate  influence  makes  for  social  dis- 
integration. I  leave  it  to  others  more  astute  to  demon- 
strate their  ultimate  value  in  the  social  cosmogony. 

From  Realism  turn  tq  its  antithesis,  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Grundy.  This  term  of  reproach  is  believed  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  And  it  does  so,  but  they 
are  not  the  sins  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  common 
charge-sheet.  The  burthen  of  the  transgressions  laid 
at  Mrs.  Grundy's  door  forms  a  tolerably  accurate 
catalogue  of  everything  which  may  be  urged  in  her 
defence.  If  it  were  charged  against  this  impersonal 
Lord  Chamberlain  that  she  sees  no  impropriety  in 
weary  shop  girls  having  to  stand  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  order  that  lazy  ladies  may  while  away  their  time  by 
turning  over  goods  they  do  not  mean  to  buy;  that 
according  to  her  standard  of  propriety  a  waitress,  or 
a  barmaid,  may  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  every 
purchaser  of  two  pence-worth,  nay,  that  by  certain 
sets  of  men  they  must  be  insulted — insolence  to  them 
being  not  only  permissible,  but  d$  rigueur,  like  Walpole's 
gallantries;  that  she  condones  young  girls  slaving  in 
work-rooms  till  they  faint,  while  male  giants  go  dis- 
traught over  the  problem  of  "  killing  time  ",  or  fill  up 
the  interstices  of  their  public  service  by  writing  such  a 
book  as  "On  Short  Leave  to  Japan"  (and  the  girls 
want  leave  long  enough  for  sufficient  sleep !) ;  that  she 
welcomes  in  her  drawing-rooms  a  man  who  has  discreetly 
participated  in  an  offence  for  which  she  consigns  with- 
out pity  a  woman  to  the  streets  in  this  world  and 
everlasting  damnation  in  the  next — well,  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  only  then  be  charged  with  being  still  a  very 
ignorant  person.  And  that  charge  is  hardly  worth 
proving.     Its  truth  is  too  obvious. 

But  these  are  not  the  items  in  the  common  charge- 
sheet,  though  they  ought  to  be.  The  indictment  runs 
more  in  this  fashion :  Mrs.  Grundy  has  no  appreciation 
of  genius  (realistic  genius?);  she  clips  the  wings  of 
literature  (cleanses  its  sewers?);  she  mutilates  art 
(modifies  its  prostitution  ?) ;    she  censorises  the  stage 
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into  a  mawkish  and  Methodistic  meeting  house  (she 
strives  to  keep  it  decent  ?) ;  and,  finally,  she  demands 
that  burlesque  actresses  shall  continue — shall  be  com- 
pelled— ^to  robe  themselves  in  at  least  those  vestigial 
relics  of  costume  which  have  survived  the  evolution  of 
the  ballet.  On  the  last  point  she  is  very  firm,  although 
it  is  a  small  matter  to  make  a  fuss  over,  the  relics  being 
so  trivial. 

Now  consider  Mrs.  Grundy  from  a  broader  stand- 
point. In  man's  evolution  from  the  bestial  surround- 
ings of  cave-dwellers  or  cannibals  certain  laws  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  permanence  of  a  society  progressing 
in  civilisation  present  themselves.  Their  value  is 
axiomatic.  Their  repudiation  ends  the  civilisation  be- 
gotten by  them,  or  of  which  they  are  the  wardens. 
The  majority  of  the  community  ultimately  recognise 
that  their  social  existence  depends  upon  the  observance 
of  these  laws,  which  they  obey  to  the  displacement  of 
other  communities  who  are  not  wise  enough  to  adopt 
the  elemental  precaution  of  self-preservation.  A 
minority  in  the  commimity,  reckless  of  the  general 
good,  will  deny  the  law,  and  act  for  their  own  selfish 
satisfaction.  The  majority  are  forced  to  step  in  and 
compel  the  unruly  minority  to  modify  the  impact  of 
their  transgressions  against  the  communal  health  or 
happiness.  These  restraints  will  be  maintained  and 
enforced  until  they  can  be  safely  allowed  to  lapse. 
When  society  no  longer  requires  safeguards  it  will 
dispense  with  them.  Meantime  the  artist  is  forbidden 
to  paint  this,  the  author  to  write  that,  the  dramatist  to 
dramatise  the  other,  because  such  paintings,  writings, 
and  dramas  make  for  the  brutalising  of  the  public 
mind ;  not,  as  the  recalcitrants  maintain,  because  their 
workmanship  is  supernormally  clever.  And  as  the 
complex  social  organism  in  its  evolution  is  constantly 
throwing  out  reversions  to  simpler  types  or  non-social 
individuals,  there  will  be,  pending  social  equilibration, 
an  audience  who  will  applaud  any  action,  principle, 
book,  picture,  or  play,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic 
merit  as  because  it  offends  the  social  well-being.  How 
much  spurious  wit  has  been  hall-marked ;  how  much 
stupidity  has  done  duty  for  originality ;  how  much  cant 
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against  cant  has  passed  for  neo-sociology  by  reason  of 
the  talisman,  "  Mrs.  Grundy  does  not  approve  "  ?  A 
query  so  comprehensive  could  only  be  answered  pro- 
perly by  Mr.  Grapt  Allen,  or  some  similar  teacher,  who 
can  see  one  facet  in  a  hexagon  with  his  microscopic 
exactness,  and  forget  the  rest  of  the  figure  with  his 
completeness. 

The  present  market  value  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  dis- 
approval may  be  estimated  by  what  follows.  In  a 
current  issue  of  the  London  Figaro^  which  is  before  me, 
a  correspondent  writes : 

"  As  to  the  demand  for  unwholesome  fiction,  if  you  will  turn 
to  the  advertising  columns  of  last  week's  Athenaum  you  will 
find  one  book  recommended  to  the  public  because  it  is 
written  to  ridicule  virtue  and  applaud  vice,  and  is  sensual, 
earthly,  unwholesome,  with  all  the  gutter  elements  of  its 
predecessor  rehashed  and  warmed  up  again ;  and  another 
book  thus  described  (Morning  Post) :  perverted ;  unpleasant ; 
melo-dramatic ;  corrupt  to  the  backbone;  unsavory  tale. 
Comment  on  this  is  surely  unnecessary." 

It  certainly  is. 

Mrs.  Grundy  fittingly  introduces  the  Young  Person. 
In  the  defamation  of  the  latter  a  steady  stream  of 
hostile  wit  has  been  for  some  time  poiured  out  by 
inaccurate  thinkers  for  the  edification  of  the  thought- 
less. Resulting  from  this  scintillating  deluge  a  craze, 
which  caps  all  exaggeration,  has  been  established,  and 
the  Young  Person  has  become  a  bye- word  in  the  mouths 
of  commentators,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  bestows 
a  thought  on  its  real  significance.  That  imaginary  peg 
on  which  third-rate  literary  hacks  hang  up  their  rejected 
plots  and  platitudes  to  dry  (and  sweeten,  it  may  be 
hoped);  that  muling,  prudish,  priggish,  pulseless, 
bread-and-butter  hypocrite  in  whose  interests  all  the 
stupid  books  are  supposed  to  be  written  and  dramatic 
inanities  concocted ;  that  anathema  maranatka  of  painters 
who  do  not  paint  very  well,  and  writers  who  do  not 
write  very  well,  and  dramatists  who  do  not  dramatise 
very  well,  has  been  made  to  do  duty  too  long.  The 
idiotic  clap-trap  which  passes  for  criticism  because  of 
the  introduction  every  few  sentences  of  the  Young 
Person,  spelt  with  capitals,  is  becoming  more  pointed 
and  irritating  every  day.    One  cannot  lift  a  newspaper 
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without  coming  across:  ''An  extremely  interesting  book, 
but  not  exactly  the  class  of  volume  which  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Young  Person  '*.  Then  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  old  person. 
"  The  whole  story  is  terribly  dreary  and  dull,  but  this 
much  must  be  said  for  it,  it  does  not  contain  a  line  cal- 
culated to  offend  the  Young  Person."  It  certainly  will 
not  offend  her,  because  she  will  not  read  a  line  of  it. 
To  be  stupid  and  dreary  does  not  appeal  to  the  Young 
Person  any  more  than  to  be  stupid  and  improper 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  old  persons. 

By  "improper"  I  mean  the  undue  accentuation  and 
exaltatiox^  of  any  special  physical  quality  to  a  point 
which  overturns  the  physiological  balance  and  reduces 
the  writer — and  the  reader — to  a  level  lower  than  that 
of  the  "  beasts  of  the  field ".  In  the  reboimd  from 
absolute  silence  on  the  ^xual  relation — which  was  a 
rebound  from  the  gross  exaggeration  of  that  relation 
which  preceded  it — too  little  value  is  temporarily  placed 
on  that  humane  self-abnegation  which  may  be  irksome 
and  even  hurtful  to  the  individual,  but  which  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  commimity;  the  price,  briefly,  which 
civilised  man  pays  for  the  civilisation  which  raises  him 
above  the  beasts  of  the  field  aforesaid,  and  secures 
him  a  greater  immunity  than  theirs  from  physical 
distress. 

The  Young  Person  of  to-day  differs  essentially  from 
the  Young  Person  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  She  is 
broader-minded,  more  open-hearted,  healthier,  happier, 
simpler  because  her  environment  has  changed  for  the 
better,  because  her  prototype  dared  not  walk  through  a 
London  street  unaccompanied  by  a  man  armed  with 
sword  or  pistol  and  possessed  of  ability  and  inclination 
to  use  his  arms  in  her  defence.  The  Young  Person  of 
two  centuries  hence — or  half  a  century  hence— will 
differ  completely  from  both  because  her  environment 
will  be  fundamentally  different.  This  is  a  good  reason 
for  helping  on  the  evolution  of  the  environment,  but  it 
is  not  a  good  reason  for  blaming  the  Young  Person  of 
one  period  because  she  is  not  the  Young  Person  of 
another,  and  it  is  a  preposterously  bad  reason  for 
turning  our  imperfect  Young   Person  into  a  perfect 
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young  savage.  Our  partial  civilisation  is  responsible 
for  an  imperfect  ty^e^  not  the  type  for  the  civilisation. 

The  average  man,  believing  rightly  or  wrongly  that 
the  average  woman  is  a  creature  less  banal  and  brutish 
than  what  he  knows  himself  to  be,  begins  to  reverence 
and  finally  comes  to  deify  womanhood.  In  womanhood 
again  he  particularises  its  youth,  wherein  the  glamor 
of  the  ideal  has  not  yet  been  brushed  away  by  the 
commonplaces  of  reality,  or  the  miseries  of  existence. 
This  ideal  is  cherished  until  it  represents  his  conception 
of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  life.  Anything  out  of 
harmony  with  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  himself.  The 
Young  Person  may  therefore  be  said  to  possess  great 
vicarious  influence.  But  from  the  analysis  of  an  emo- 
tion so  entirely  subjective  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  popular 
fiction  that  the  limitations  of  literature  have  been 
wholly  fixed  by  or  in  the  personal  interests  of  senti- 
mental girls  of  seventeen.  The  fiction  is  one  which  is 
so  appreciably  outside  the  limitations  of  rationality,  it 
must  only  be  mentioned  cursorily  in  a  serious  paper. 

To  prove  one's  own  claim  to  bad  manners  and  evil 
morals  and  then  pass  on  the  blame  to  the  society  whose 
rules  have  been  infringed  is  a  common  and,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  a  somewhat  contemptible  futility. 
Writing,  however,  as  I  do — away  from  the  music  halls 
— I  must  not  express  my  views  on  manners  or  morals 
too  strenuously  during  the  pontificate  of  the  coster 
lyrist.  Under  this  regime  of  the  moment  even  a  success- 
ful protest  against  any  form  of  savagery,  said  or  sung, 
only  entitles  the  protestant  to  be  lampooned  in  the 
comic  dreadfuls,  and  called  "prurient"  by  the  dilet- 
tanti. I  shall,  therefore,  group  hastily  half-a-dozen 
specific  examples  of  reckless  thinking  by  contemporary 
essayists  in  order  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  careful 
thought  which  is  imposed  on  the  ordinary  reader. 
Take  Goldwin  Smith,  who  fears  that  representative 
government  must  fail  eventually  because  the  electors 
cannot  all  be  personally  acquainted  with  each  other 
—  a  ruler,  it  seems,  is  desirable  who  is  personally 
acquainted  with  none  of  them :  Mallock,  who  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  interference  with  the  profits  of 
patentees  will  cause  Edison  to  give  up  electricity  and 
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take  to   heaving  bricks:    Morley  Roberts,   who  was 
afraid  he  would  have  to  cut  his  own  throat  because  our 
society  was  at  once  so  morbidly  altruistic  and  brutally 
acquisitive,  and  who  drew  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
not  from  the  grand  old  masters,  nor  even  from  the 
accimiulated  experience  of  ordinary  humanity,  but  from 
prairie  dogs  and  the  Western  Avemus^  sources  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  informative:    Grant  Allen,  who  fiercely 
indicts  British   Podsnapdom   because,  on  grounds  of 
propriety,  it  will  not  read  his  manuscript  novel,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  demonstrates  the  cosmo- 
politan   taste    for    nastiness    which  is  chargeable   to 
Podsnap;  and  who  begins  a  bitter  attack  on  civilisa- 
tion— or  Nonconformist  grocers,  whom  he  uses  as  a 
synonym — for  imposing  restrictions  on  the  reproductive 
instinct,  and  ends  it  by  insisting  on  moral  abstinence 
from  parenthood  by  the  unfit :    Oscar  Wilde,  whose 
disgraceful  sneers  at  the  middle  classes — ^because  in  their 
lives  of  busy,  unremitting,  uninteresting,  and  deadly 
monotonous  work  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  his 
disgraceful  leisure  to  inform  and  refine  their  minds — ^are 
on  an  intellectual  level  with  those  of  the  boor  whose 
sense  of  satire  is  satisfied  by  gibing  at  the  homy  hands 
and  hobnailed    boots  of   lower-class  workers:    Lynn 
Lypton,  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  literary  reti- 
cence on  questions  of  sex  and  simultaneously  prophe- 
sied the  annihilation  of  female  modesty  because  our 
girls  are  permitted  to  look  over  their  own  garden  walls. 
Examples  need  not  be  multiplied.    The  list  could  be 
endlessly  elaborated  by  anyone  possessed  of  normal 
intelligence,  a  smattering  of  elementary  educatioui  and 
a  bundle  of  back  numbers. 

Inconsequent  as  the  foregoing  may  appear,  it  is 
important  in  illustrating  how  much  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  in  the  study  of  social  or  economic  questions.  In 
the  exact  sciences  a  man  may  speak  with  authority  as 
to  a  year,  or  a  million  years,  for  the  evolution  of  in- 
organic matter,  and  what  I  will  call  inorganic  know- 
ledge follows  rules  which  have  few  or  no  exceptions. 
But  in  the  least  exact  of  all  the  sciences,  the  science  in 
which  disturbing  influences,  instead  of  being  the  excep- 
tion, are  the  rule,  the  sociological  science  which  has 
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only  recently  been  finally  proved  to  be  a  science  at  all, 
the  study  of  generic  rules  without  allowance  for  instant 
and  constant  perturbance  will  land  the  student  in  a 
muddle  worse  than  that  of  the  astronomer  who  forgets 
to  calculate  on  comets.  In  the  exact  sciences,  too, 
even  the  mistakes  of  great  men  have  only  raised  the 
beacons  higher  which  mark  the  rocks  on  which  they 
split.  The  crude  superstitions  of  the  astrologers 
created  a  half-dazed  interest  in  and  observance  of  the 
stars,  from  the  death  of  which  the  majestic  science  of 
astronomy  was  born.  The  blind  groping  of  the  al- 
chemists predetermined  chemistry.  But  in  our  own 
time,  and  in  the  subject  which  is  of  transcendental 
importance  to  us,  and  those  who  will  come  after  us,  the 
whole  mass  of  thoughtless  rubbish  which  is  dumped  by 
every  empiric  with  a  domestic  grievance  and  a  fdendly 
editor,  only  obscures  the  view.  By  these,  the  ethics  of 
this  century  are  unprofitably  based  on  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  next,  or  on  those  of  the  last.  To  persist 
in  worn-out  expedients  hinders  progress.  To  enforce 
reforms  for  which  society  is  not  suflSciently  reformed,  is 
as  impracticable  and  valueless  as  would  have  been  the 
offer  of  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  to  the  nobles  of  Stephen. 
The  sociologist  who  is  not,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot, 
cannot  be  very  serviceable  to  society. 

Thus,  the  sentiment  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, now  happily  relegated  to  the  unintelligent,  was  of 
the  utmost  tribal  importance.  Reform  in  the  treatment 
of  our  criminals  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed ;  but 
that  reform  must  not  proceed  so  fast  as  to  make  wrong- 
doing the  line  of  least  resistance,,  and  turn  honesty  and 
industry  into  disabilities.  The  egoism  of  patriotism 
will  pass  away,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  ration- 
ality the  individual  who  will  not  assist  in  defending  his 
country  from  invasion  is  a  bad  citizen  as  well  as  a 
coward.  The  egoism  of  marriage  will  be  indefinitely 
modified,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  social  relations 
the  man  who  imposes  on  his  wife  a  fidelity  which  he 
himself  repudiates  is  very  little  removed  in  act  from  a 
biblical  patriarch,  and  not  at  all  in  intention.  The 
^oism  of  the  family  will  be  relaxed,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  domestic  duty  the  man  who  deserts  his 
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children  is  a  particularly  despicable  scoundrel.  The 
egoism  of  the  individual  will  gradually  merge  into  a 
fuller  altruism  than  the  race  has  hitherto  known,  but 
while  the  present  barbaric  individualistic  types  prevail 
the  man  who  is  wholly  altruistic  is  immediately  dis- 
pensed with. 

How  futile  then  is  the  reactionary  thinker  who  ex- 
pends himself  in  striving  against  the  changeless  law  of 
change;  how  valueless  the  showy  enthusiasm  of  the 
revolutionary.  Conditioned  order  does  not  arise  from 
unconditioned  chaos  in  a  single  night.  It  cannot  be 
called  forth  "by  the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand ;  neither 
can  it  be  delayed  beyond  its  time.  Great  events  take 
place  when  the  time  for  them  is  ripe.  It  is  their 
creature  who  often  passes  on  in  foolish  tradition  as 
their  creatpr.  The  evolution  of  society,  like  the  evo- 
lution of  the  universe,  moves  slowly,  cycle  within 
cycle,  swaying  to  and  fro,  oscillating  hither  and  thither, 
clashing  and  rebounding.  But  the  resultant  movement 
is  always  onward,  whether  towards  fruition  or  decay. 
Our  social  salvation  will  be  achieved  by  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  millions  of  mankind,  hungering  and  striving 
and  hurrying  on  they  know  not  whither,  trampling 
each  other  to  death  in  their  fierce  haste,  working  out 
in  tears  and  travail  a  purpose  not  their  own,  the  end  of 
which  they  shall  not  see.  A  higher  plane  of  social 
existence  is  before  us,  in  which  justice  and  humanity 
will  prevail,  in  which  wrongful  thought  will  be  regarded 
as  contemptible,  as  wrongful  action  is  regarded  now, 
and  in  which  will  be  unfolded  the  full  development  of 
Reason,  whose  dawn  we  only  know. 

Robert  Cromib. 
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I. 

Ever  since  men  began  to  theorise  upon  the  musical 
drama,  their  favorite  problem  has  been  that  of  the 
relation  between  poetry  and  music,  their  respective 
spheres,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  most 
efficiently  blended.  The  question  has  been  com- 
plicated in  turn  by  appeals  to  false  history  and  ^  priori 
aesthetic,  to  bad  psychology  and  spurious  metaphysic, 
and  by  the  constantly  shifting  wind  of  individual  or 
national  temperament.  It  was  answered  in  one  way 
by  Jacopo  Peri  and  his  Florentine  associates,  who 
appealed  to  something  they  fondly  imagined  to  be 
**  the  music  of  the  ancients  '* :  it  was  answered  in 
another  way  by  Rousseau  and  Marmontel  and  the 
classical  French  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  canons  of 
imitative  art ;  it  was  answered  in  yet  another  way 
by  Gluck,  whose  practice,  in  his  best  moments,  was 
always  in  such  curiously  unconscious  antagonism  to 
his  theory;  in  yet  another  way  by  Mozart  and  the 
school  of  symphonic  opera ;  in  still  another  by  the 
Italian  and  French  schools  of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer; 
and  in  still  another  by  Wagner.  Some  of  these 
reasoned  rightly  and  worked  wrongly,  others  reasoned 
wrongly  and  worked  rightly,  while  others  again  did  not 
reason  at  all,  and  worked  rightly  and  wrongly  by  turns, 
with  the  utmost  impartiality.  Even  while  Wagner's 
great  upward  movement  was  still  in  progress,  Italian 
and  French  music  were  striking  out  original  paths  for 
themselves ;  Verdi  on  the  one  hand,  Berlioz,  Bizet  and 
Gounod  on  the  other,  were  breathing  new  eloquence 
into  the  forms  of  opera.  And  it  may  well  deter  us 
from  seeking  any  absolute  formula  for  dramatic  music, 
when  we  observe  how  different  are  these  various  forms, 
and  how  admirably  each  achieves  its  own  special  end. 
We  are  beginning  to  recognise  now  that  the  musical 
drama  is  capable  uf   as  many  varied    meanings   as 

(  2IO  ) 
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poetry,  and  to  see  that  much  of  Wagner's  theorising  i$ 
as  inapplicable  to  music  as  a  whole  as  Wordsworth's 
theorising  is  to  poetry  as  a  whole, — the  theory  in  each 
case  being  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  impose  upon 
music  purely  individual  and  temperamental  forms. 

And  if  anyone  required  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact 
that  opera  is  capable  of  as  many  forms  as  poetry,  he 
would  probably  find  a  sufficient  reminder  in  the  new 
development  music  has  taken  in  Italy  of  late.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  now  to  credit  Germany  in  general 
and  Wagner  in  particular  with  this  change  in  Italian 
music.  This  influence  has  probably  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Vast  as  is  the  change  from  the  opera  of 
Donizetti  and  Bellini  and  Mercadante  to  the  opera  of 
Ponchielli  and  Mascagni  and  the  later  Verdi,  it  is 
scarcely  one  that  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by 
extraneous  influences.  The  early  opera  was  the 
expression  of  Italy  sodden  and  bloodless,  Italy  the 
oppressed  of  Austria,  Italy  the  brainless  troubadour  of 
Europe,  selling  the  only  thing  it  had  to  sell — its  store 
of  sensuous  melody — acting  a  part  in  Europe  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  **  starveling  Greek"  in  Rome,  in 
the  days  of  Greek  decline;  the  later  opera  is  the 
expression  of  a  new  Italy  with  a  changed  intellectual 
life ;  and  the  transition  from  Bellini  to  Mascagni  is  just 
the  transition  from  artifice  to  reality  of  existence. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  carefully  the  earlier  works  of 
Verdi  must  recognise  the  promise  therein  of  the  later 
potency  of  Italian  music ;  in  the  best  parts  of  Ernani, 
II  Trovatore^  and  RigoUtto  may  be  seen  the  new  Italian 
spirit  reaching  out  to  the  light  of  the  coming  dawn. 
The  later  Verdi  is  so  evidently  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  earlier  Verdi,  the  course  of  development  is  so  clear 
and  consistent,  that  very  little  Germanic  influence  need 
be  called  in  to  account  for  this  change. 

Music  reached  in  Wagner  its  extreme  of  idealism, 
and  he  himself  is,  in  a  sense  he  was  not  aware  of,  the 
final  outcome  of  the  esoteric  musical  imagination  that 
revelled  in  the  fugues  of  Bach  and  the  symphonies  of 
Mozart,  as  distinguished  from  the  exoteric  imagination 
that  had  difficulty  in  living  in  this  purely  internal  world 
— ^finding   its  abode  in  the  more   concrete   forms  of 
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the  opera  of  Gluck,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini.  The 
typically  German  musical  mind — Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Wagner, 
Brahms — has  always  looked  at  the  world  as  it  were 
through  a  veil  of  mist,  behind  which  it  has  spun  its 
own  humid  and  fugitive  fabrics;  while  for  the  mind 
that  desired,  even  in  music,  to  look  at  contemporary 
passion  face  to  face,  we  must  turn  to  Italy  and  France 
— to  Gluck,  who  was  more  French  than  German,  to 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy,  Verdi,  Bizet.  Given, 
indeed,  a  more  assured  position  for  music  as  an  art 
of  life  instead  of  a  mere  amusement,  and  the  great 
dramatic  period  of  1830  to  i860  would  have  solved  the 
problem  of  realism  in  music.  There  was  in  the  comic 
opera  something  working  in  the  direction  of  the  pour- 
trayal  of  familiar,  contemporary  human  emotion — a 
tendency  that  may  be  seen  in  the  early  Italian  musical 
comedy  of  PaisieUo  and  Cimarosa,  and  so  far  back  in 
German  music  as  Uarhre  enchants  of  Gluck* ;  but  this 
was  insuflScient  to  infuse  strong  living  blood  into  the 
unreal  puppets  of  the  musical  stage.  On  the  one  hand, 
music  strove  bravely  to  animate  such  semi-human, 
semi-theatrical  characters  as  Scribe's  Robert  the 
Devil  and  William  Tell ;  on  the  other  hand  it  clothed 
itself  in  the  mystic  garments  of  German  romanticism, 
beginning  with  Der  Frcischutz  and  ending  with  Parsifal. 
But  it  only  required  sufficient  virility  of  national 
temperament  and  sufficient  seriousness  in  the  way  of 
looking  at  music,  for  opera  to  leave  behind  it  the  play 
of  nymph  and  devil,  sylph  and  gnome,  and  enter  at 
once  into  its  new  heritage  of  veritable  human  life. 
It  is  when  thus  read  in  the  light  of  the  development  of 
dramatic  music  that  the  new  Italian  opera  becomes  of 
such  significance. 

11. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  which  Cavalleria  Rusticana  has  en- 

1  The  subject  of  this  opera  is  taken  from  a  well-known  story  of 
Boccaccio.  According  to  Marx,  there  is  genuine  humor  in  the 
treatment  of  the  old  man.  See  Marx,  "  Gluch  und  die  OJ^er"  I, 
359-270. 
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joyed  from  the  first.  "  Le  succ^s  en  est  prodigieux," 
wrote  M.  Camille  Bellaigue  in  an  admirable  article 
upon  the  first  Parisian  performance,*  **  m^me  pour  un 
succ^s  italien ;  et  le  petit  fomarino,  qui  s'6tait  r6veill6 
inconnu,  s'endort  illustre.  A  Florence,  Tenthousiasme 
toume  au  d61ire;  avant  le  milieu  de  Touverture,  le 
maestro  fut,  dit-on,  rappel6  trois  fois.  Alors  la  trAin6e 
de  poudre  s'allume.  Ni  les  Alpes  ne  Tarrfitent,  ni 
rOc6an  ne  T^teint.  L*Allemagne  s'enflamme,  puis 
TAutriche,  rAm6rique,  et  jusqu'il  Tinsensible  Angle- 
terre.  En  dix-huit  mois,  pr^s  de  trois  cents  th6dtres 
acclament  le  glorieux  opuscule."  It  has  even  pene- 
trated, it  is  said,  into  Thibet.  When  we  read  of  the 
bitter  struggle  many  composers  have  had,  and  the 
early  failure  of  such  operas  as  Gounod's  Faust  and 
Bizet's  Carmen,  we  may  well  ask  whether  such  a 
success  as  this  is  warranted  by  the  work  in  the 
opera. 

Mascagni*s  popularity  among  the  people  seems  to  be 
due  to  precisely  those  qualities  in  his  music  that  repel 
the  connoisseur.  The  Siciliana  in  the  overture  is  a 
meeting-place  for  both  orders  of  mind ;  but  after  that 
the  critical  and  the  uncritical  part  company.  The 
horrible  teamster's  song,  which  is  not  even  redeemed 
by  the  chorus  that  follows  it,  the  commonplace  ending 
to  the  duet  between  Santuzza  and  Turiddu,  and  the 
prQre  hanaU,  are  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  to  the 
ordinary  opera -goer.  The  much -lauded  prayer,  in 
particular — a  compound,  according  to  M.  Bellaigue,  of 
Massenet's  Roi  de  Lahore  and  Adolphe  Adam's  Noel—\s 
of  Italy  Italian,  in  the  worst  sense.  Who  that  has 
spent  time  on  the  old  Italian  opera  does  not  preserve 
a  lively  recollection  of  these  choruses,  with  their 
common-place  melody,  their  good,  thumping  rhythm, 
their  liberal  supply  of  the  obvious,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  has  been  exhausted  by  Providence 
and  Walter  Besant.  (Mr.  Wilde  is  evidently  not 
acquainted  with  certain  Italian  choruses.)  The  drink- 
ing-song in  the  second  part  of  the  opera — a  modifica- 
tion, says  M.  Bellaigue,  of  the  French  air  J'ai  du  bon 

^  Rtvui  cUs  diux  Mondii^  tome  109,  p.  685. 
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tabac^ — begins  cheaply,  though  the  ending  is  fine ;  and 
even  the  ever-popular  Intermezzo  becomes  common- 
place after  the  first  section,  and  only  attains  refinement 
again  in  the  closing  bars.' 

What  is  most  admirable  in  Cavalleria  Rusiicana^  apart 
from  the  freshness  and  originality  of  its  chorus- writing 
in  places,  is  the  fine  dramatic  expression  given  to  what 
in  the  old  opera  would  be  called  the  recitatives — ^the 
non-lyrical  parts,  in  which  the  business  of  the  drama  is 
carried  on.  Even  a  person  unacquainted  with  music 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dramatic 
sufficiency  of  these  passages,  the  truly  admirable  ex- 
pression given  to  short  snatches  of  dialogue,  composed 
of  phrases  not  admitting  of  extended  lyrical  treatment. 
The  conversation  between  Santuzza  and  Lucia  at  the^ 
beginning  of  the  play  is  so  perfectly  handled  that  even 
the  ordinary  careless  opera-goer  feels  that  here  music  is 
veritably  speaking  with  a  new  voice  to  him,  suggesting 
human  emotion  with  greater  force  and  directness  than 
he  had  ever  experienced  in  the  non-lyrical  portions  of 
opera.  It  was  this  fine  writing  of  the  recitatives  that 
made  musical  critics  for  once  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  verdict.  It  was  seen  that  an  original  musician, 
and  one  gifted  before  all  things  with  powerful  dramatic 
expression,  had  come  to  light  in  Italy.  Everywhere 
it  was  recognised  that  Mascagni  was  not  merely  a 
musician,  like  Gounod,  but  a  musician  bom  for  the 
stage,  as  Gounod  was  not.  Hanslick,  the  German 
critic,  did  well  to'  lay  stress  on  U  sens  du  thidtre  of  the 
new  writer.  And  wellnigh  everyone  saw  that  Mascagni 
had  been  ably  seconded  by  his  librettists.  Looking 
back  at  Cavalleria  Rusticana  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  new  experience  given  us  of  Mascagni  by  UAmico 
Fritz  and  /  Rantzau,  we  have  all  the  more  warrant  for 

^  It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  young  Italian  composers  sow 
their  works  with  reminiscences  of  other  music.  /  Pagliacci  U 
noticeable  for  this,  while  Leoncavallo's  new  opera,  /  Media,  is, 
according  to  the  critics,  full  not  only  of  reminiscences,  but  of  actual 
transcriptions  from  Wagner  and  Meyerbeer  and  others. 

*  How  much  of  the  effect  of  the  Intermezzo  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely attenuated  tone  of  color  obtained  by  the  use  of  merely  the 
violins  and  harp?->a  purely  physical  effect,  like  that  of  the  vox 
humana  stop  in  the  organ. 
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saying  that  a  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  first  work 
was  due  to  the  harmonising  of  Signor  Verga's  sombre 
art  with  Mascagni*s  own  dramatic  feeling,  and  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  librettists  had  turned  the 
prose  story  into  an  opera-text. 


III. 

Neither  L'Amico  Fritz  nor  /  Rantzau  has  attained 
an3rthing  like  the  popularity  of  Cavalleria.  There  is 
too  little  dramatic  passion  in  the  tales  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  that  have  served  as  the  bases  of  these  two 
operas.  Mascagni  seems  to  be  a  dramatist  before  all 
things,  and  the  idyllic  or  the  simple  is  not  his  home. 
It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  so  deplorable  a  failure  to 
be  simple  in  modem  music  as  the  ballad  of  Luisa  in 
the  second  act  of  /  Rantzau ;  and  the  story  of  Rebecca 
in  UAmico  Fritz  is  hardly  more  successful.  His  small 
lyrical  ability — or  it  may  be  more  prudent  to  say,  the 
fitfiilness  of  his  lyrical  inspiration — ^which  spoiled  many 
passages  in  the  first  work,  makes  the  major  portion  of 
the  other  two  uninteresting.  It  is  difficult  to  criticise 
/  Rantzau^  however,  for  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
written  before  CavalUria,  it  has  evidently  been  revised 
and  amended  so  much  that  any  chronological  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  earlier  work  becomes  impossible. 
All  we  can  reasonably  conjecture  is  that  the  worst 
parts  —the  overture,  the  last  act,  and  some  of  the  recita- 
tives,— ^belong  to  the  period  before  CavalUria.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  passages  of  strenuous  expression  here 
and  there  throughout  the  lyrics — ^in  the  various  songs 
of  Luisa  and  Giorgio.  But  the  work  as  a  whole,  like 
VAmicoFfitZy  gives  the  impression  that  nothing  original 
is  to  be  expected  firom  Mascagni  as  a  melodist.  He 
may,  of  course,  write  up  to  the  ordinary  Italian  level, 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  would  rise  above  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  passages  in  these  two  works 
of  the  happiest  inspiration— of  such  inspiration,  indeed, 
that  if  they  existed  in  greater  abundance  we  should 
have  to  withdraw  the  opinion  that  Mascagni  is  not  a 
great  or  original  melodist.  The  "cherry  duet"  in 
VAmico  Fritz  contains  a  short  passsage  in  five-four 
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time  of  the  most  original  and  heart-easing  beauty,  the 
very  breath  of  Flora  and  the  foison  rich  of  Ceres, 
— a  passage  more  directly  claiming  inspiration  from 
Nature  than  anything  since  the  magnificent  invocation 
in  Berlioz's  Fausi.  The  delicate  little  chorus  in  the 
same  work,  with  its  haunting  cadence,  and  the  poetical 
snatch  of  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of 
/  Rantzau^  are  worth  many  pages  of  frenzied  attempts 
at  contrapuntal  intricacies.  Mascagni  is  no  contra- 
puntist; Gluck,  who  knew  less  counterpoint  than 
Handel's  cook,  could  probably  put  Mascagni  to  shame; 
but  the  question  may  well  arise  whether  in  these  days 
the  dramatic  composer  cannot  easily  dispense  with 
much  of  the  old  scientific  equipment  of  the  musician. 
The  polyphonic  opera — notwithstanding  Die  Meister- 
singer — is  in  all  likelihood  a  thing  of  the  past.  An 
operatic  writer  of  these  days  with  the  attainments  of 
Handel  or  Cherubini  would  be  something  analagous  to 
an  old  knight,  sadly  hampered  with  heavy  armour, 
going  forth  to  do  battle  against  a  modern  force. 
Mascagni  at  all  events  will  never  find  himself  in  this 
position. 

IV. 
Mr.  Cowen  the  other  day  confided  to  an  interviewer 
how  serviceable  the  leit-motiv  was  to  the  composer,  in 
filling  up  intervals  when  the  imagination  begins  to  flag. 
**  When  in  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Cowen,  **  play  leit-motiv.** 
The  great  Wagnerian  legacy  seems  to  have  been  sadly 
mishandled  by  some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  presum- 
ably bequeathed.  The  question  may  be  seriously 
raised  whether  the  leit-motiv  is  worth  keeping  in 
dramatic  music;  whether,  at  all  events,  equally  fine 
operas  cannot  be  written  without  it  as  with  it.  Wag- 
ner did  wonderful  things  with  it,  but  after  him  it  seems 
to  have  degenerated  sadly.  Many  composers  rightly 
reject  it  altogether ;  Verdi  only  uses  it  once,  I  think, 
in  Otello,  in  the  repetition  in  the  closing  bars  of  the 
opera  of  the  bacio  phrase  from  the  love-duet.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  aesthetical  value  of  the 
leit-motiv^  we  may  content  ourselves  by  affirming  that 
such  handling  of  it  as  Mascagni's  becomes  nothing  less 
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than  an  absurdity.  The  irrelation  and  loose  articula- 
tion of  /  Rantzau  is  incredible  to  anyone  who  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  score  carefully.  One  of 
the  most  important  motive  in  the  whole  opera  (p.  46, 
etc.)  does  not  appear  in  the  overture  at  all,  though  the 
overture  is  nothing  more  than  a  pot-pourri  of  the  themes 
of  the  opera,  in  the  style  of  Oberon  and  Wagner's 
earliest  works.  The  phrase  of  Giacomo,  expressing 
hatred  of  his  brother,  has  no  place  in  the  overture, 
though  the  quarrel  of  the  brothers  is  the  subject  of  the 
story.  The  abrupt  change  of  motiv  on  pp.  207,  208, 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  an  unskilful  magic- 
lantern  demonstrator,  whisking  one  figure  ofif  the  sheet 
almost  before  he  has  had  time  to  show  himself,  and 
exhibiting  another  that  makes  one  convulsive  effort  at 
steadying  himself,  and  then  disappears  abruptly.  The 
overture  is  inconceivably  ludicrous.  It  begins  with  a 
phrase  taken  from  the  extreme  end  of  Giorgio's  song  in 
Act  iii,  (p.  192) ;  then  comes  a  phrase  that,  for  one  bar, 
looks  something  like  the  sought-for  theme  of  Giacomo, 
leading  immediately,  however,  into  the  subject  of  his 
lament  over  his  son's  estrangement  (pp.  183,  184).  On 
to  this  are  incongruously  tacked  half-a-dozen  bars  from 
Luisa's  aria  about  her  childhood  (p.  42),  and  then 
comes  the  air  of  Giorgio  which  has  already  been  fleeced 
of  its  concluding  phrase.  The  phrase  of  "  reconcilia- 
tion" follows  (p.  210),  before  the  brothers  have  had 
time  to  quarrel,  and  then,  when  everything  is  ended, 
we  have  the  abrupt  upward  passage  that  accompanies 
the  expulsion  of  Fiorenzo  in  Act  ii  (p.  132).  From 
this  point  to  the  end,  the  overture  is  a  meaningless 
pot-pourri  of  three  or  four  themes  from  the  last  Act. 

Anything  more  senseless  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
The  overture,  listened  to  simply  as  an  overture,  that  is, 
as  a  piece  for  orchestra,  contains  fairly  good  writing ; 
but  once  looked  at  as  an  exposition  of  the  coming  opera 
by  means  of  the  leit-motiv,  there  is  probably  nothing 
in  modern  music  to  equal  it  for  absurdity.  In  face  of 
this,  we  may  well  ask  whether  a  composer  with  so  little 
synthetic  grasp  of  the  leit-motiv  had  not  better  leave  it 
alone.  It  is  at  best  an  instrument  of  occasionally 
doubtful  value;  Wagner  himself  has  blundered  in  its 
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use  in  Die  MetstersingeTf  and  for  one  person  whom  it 
enlightens  there  are  probably  ten  whom  it  confuses. 
And  the  slighter  the  construction  of  the  opera,  the  less 
need  is  there  for  it.  It  is  useful  in  concentrating  the 
mind  in  such  a  gigantic  scheme  as  that  of  Dsr  Ring  der 
Nibelungm ;  in  the  case  of  an  opera  like  I  Rantzau  it 
becomes  as  useless  as  an  elaborate  guide-book  to  a 
four-roomed  cottage. 

A.  is  the  House,  and  B.  the  Garden-gate, 
And  C.  the  Grass-plot — ^you've  the  whole  estate 
Letter  by  letter,  down  to  Y.  the  Pond, 
And  Z.  the  pig-stye.    Do  you  look  beyond 
The  algebraic  signs,  and  captious  say 
"  Is  A.  the  House  ?    But  wnere's  the  roof  to  A., 
Where's  Door,  where's  Window  ?   Needs  must  House 
have  such !  *' 

V. 
An  admirer  of  Mascagni,  however,  could  let  UAmico 
Fritz  and  /  Rantzau  go  with  equanimity,  so  that  he  may 
retain  Cavalleria.  It  is  on  this  work  that  his  reputation 
depends,  and,  to  all  appearances,  will  depend  for  some 
time.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  so  slight  an  opera  that 
it  should  raise  in  a  new  form  one  of  the  oldest  questions 
in  dramatic  music — ^the  various  ways  of  combining 
music  with  poetry.  "  It  is  a  great  problem,"  said 
Rousseau  very  truly,  "to  determine  how  far  we  can 
make  speech  sing  and  music  speak.  It  is  upon  a 
good  solution  of  this  problem  that  the  whole  theory 
of  dramatic  music  depends."  ^  We  know  how  Gluck 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem ;  his  aim,  according  to 
the  celebrated  dedication  of  Alceste^  was  to  make  music 
second  poetry.  His  theory  was  the  eighteenth-century 
theory  of  imitation,  and  should  be  criticised,  not  as 
writers  on  music  have  attempted  to  do,  simply  on  its 
own  merits,  but  as  part  of  the  whole  aesthetic  of  the 
century,  which  confused  one  art  with  another,  made 
their  several  spheres  almost  indistinguishable  from 
each  other,  and  thought  that  poetry  could  paint,  and 
painting  could  usurp  the  function  of  poetry  in  the 
expression  of   ideas,  and  music  could  imitate  what 

>  Fragnigns  d* observations  sur  VAlctsU  ItalUn  de  M,  U  Chsvaliir  Gluck, 
(Euvrgs,  ix,  587  (ed.  1793). 
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poetry  had  said.  It  needed  a  Lessing  to  map  out 
with  some  distinction,  the  proper  boimds  of  poetry  and 
painting  and  sculpture ;  but  even  after  his  great  work, 
music  was  still  floundering  helplessly  in  the  bog  of 
eighteenth-century  Aristotelianism. 

Wagner's  dualistic  nature  brought  him  a  step  nearer 
to  the  reconciliation  of  poetry  and  music.  In  his  best 
moments  he  brought  about  this  reconciliation  by  fusing 
the  dual  expression  into  one,  by  taking  so  much  of 
poetry  as  tends  towards  music,  and  so  much  of  music 
as  tends  towards  poetry,  and  giving  out  the  consub- 
stantial  product  as  a  purely  asexual  existence.  It  was 
the  curious  balance  in  him  of  poetry  and  music,  viewed 
as  mental  processes,  that  enabled  him  to  create  an  art 
that  was  purely  the  voice  of  their  blending,  their  truce, 
their  reciprocal  self-surrender.  When  we  come  to  give 
instances  of  this  faith  that  is  in  us  we  of  course  step  on 
to  the  debateable  groimd  of  taste.  I  can  only  say  that 
for  my  own  part,  quite  irrespective  of  any  aesthetic 
theory,  I  hold  the  "  Good  Friday  "  music  of  Parsifal 
to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  poetry  and  music,  con- 
sidered as  blended  in  one  indivisible  body.  It  baffles 
analysis;  the  music  is  like  no  other  music  that  was 
ever  written;  and  this  is  because  Wagner  was  not 
merely  a  musician  when  he  wrote  it,  but  an  artist 
inhabiting  a  world  of  music  and  poetry  interfused,  each 
lending  something  to  each  and  borrowing  something 
from  each.  But  the  question  at  once  arises.  Why  did 
not  Wagner  write  the  whole  of  his  opera  in  this  strain  ? 
Is  it  that  he  cannot  exist  in  this  peculiar  world  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  ifsOt  why  cannot  he  ? 

To  reduce  the  problem  to  this  query  is  to  come  upon 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter;  but  its  adequate  dis- 
cussion would  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
relations  between  drama  and  music-drama — an  ex- 
amination too  wide  to  be  entered  upon  here.  We  may 
look,  however,  at  the  question  that  most  immediately 
concerns  us  at  present — that  of  recitative,  which  has 
always  been  the  bite  noire  of  writers  on  musical  aesthetic. 
It  requires  no  demonstration  that  what  really  consti- 
tutes an  opera  is  the  recitative.  The  lyrical  portions, 
without  this,  would  be  simply  so  many  musical  mo- 
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ments.  A  French  writer  has  pointed  this  out,  in  a 
book  of  curious  contradictions  and  anomalies,  that  well 
illustrate  the  difficulties  that  have  always  attended 
musical  aesthetic.  "It  is  this  recitative  that,  properly 
speaking,  constitutes  the  drama.  Eliminate  it,  and 
there  practically  remain  only  odes  for  one  or  for 
several  voices,  monologues  expressing  diverse  senti- 
ments, which,  however,  if  they  were  not  connected  by 
recitative,  could  not  make  a  dramatic  action."' 

Obviously  the  next  question  should  be,  **  What  ought 
recitative  to  be?"  Instead  of  this,  the  question  has 
always  been  put  in  the  form,  "What  has  recitative 
been  ?  "  ;  and  put  thus,  the  whole  problem  is  obscured. 
We  have  Vernon  Lee  on  the  one  hand  attempting  to 
lay  down  the  canons  of  recitative  from  a  consideration 
of  what  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  M.  Beauquier  arriving,  by  logical 
analysis,  at  the  curious  position  that  musical  recitative 
ought  to  disappear  from  opera,  and  be  replaced  by 
spoken  dialogue.  Both  writers  argue  from  a  type  of 
recitative  that  was  purely  temporary,  purely  incidental, 
and  the  most  artificial  art-form  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  When  M.  Beauquier  says,  for  instance:*  "  Reci- 
tative, which  holds  the  middle  place  between  melody 
and  spoken  discourse,  is  a  genre  essentially  false,  and  on 
that  account  wearisome  and  fatiguing  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  has  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  infinitely 
varied  expression  of  speech,  ^tc." — ^we  may  admit  that 
this  holds  good  of  the  recitative  of  Piccinni  or  of 
Rossini,  but  does  it  hold  good  of  that  of  Verdi  or 
Mascagni  ?  The  truth  is  simply  that  these  are  not  the 
faults  of  recitative  qud  recitative,  but  merely  of  bad 
recitative.  Of  the  numerous  examples  of  this  that  the 
eighteenth  century  has  bequeathed  us  we  may  well  say 
with  the  satirist  of  that  day  : 

De  Tempire  6branl6  des  vers  at  de  la  rime, 
Reconnaissez  en  moi  le  soutien  magnanime. 
Compagnon  de  Morphea,  on  m'appelle  en  daux  mots 
Le  grand  Recitatif  couronne  de  pavots. 

^  Beauquier,   La  Musique  et  le  Drame,  itude  d*  ^sthitique,  pp. 

lOI,  102. 

'  lb.,  p.  102. 
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Bien  que  Ton  dorme  ou  que  Pon  b&ille, 
Faites  renattre  mes  appas ; 
H61a8 !  oii  voulez-vous  que  j*aille, 
Si  Paris  ne  me  garde  pas  I 

But  let  us  ask,  Why  should  there  be  in  opera  such 
a  thing  as  recitative  in  the  style  of  the  last  century  ? 
It  had  its  origin  simply  in  the  bastard  and  delusive 
aesthetic  of  certain  worthy  Florentines  who  imagined 
this  bald  declamation  to  be  the  long-lost  "  music  of  the 
Greeks".  The  system  persisted  in  opera  without  any 
valid  reason,  though  it  was  partly  supported  by  the 
principle  of  imitation  that  affected  the  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  retain  it  ?  What  are  the  alternatives  ?  M. 
Beauquier  cries  "spoken  dialogue";  Wagner  shrieks 
"  infinite  melody ".  Neither  of  these  is  necessary, 
however. 

That  something  must  be  sandwiched  between  what 
we  have  called  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  opera  is 
evident.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  very  fact  of 
our  speaking  of  this  something  as  being  sandwiched 
between  the  lyrical  portions  implies  that  it  is  different 
in  nature  from  them.  How  then  comes  it  there  at  all  ? 
Why  could  not  Wagner  write  the  whole  of  Parsifal  in 
the  style  of  the  **  Good  Friday  "  music  ? 

Changing  the  point  of  view  will  help  us.  Let  us 
look  at  an  analogous  case  in  poetry. 

In  Keats*  **  Endymion ",  after  telling  a  certain 
portion  of  the  story,  the  poet  bursts  into  the  lyric* 
mood  in  the  song  to  Pan,  and  passes  again  into  the 
ordinary  speech  of  poetic  narrative.  A  couple  of  lines 
in  each  of  these  styles  will  serve  to  show  the  different 
emotional  content  of  them ; 

"  Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors ; " 
.... 
"  Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  when  the  poet  sinks  to 

^  I  use  the  word,  of  conrte,  as  I  have  used  it  in  speaking  of 
mosic.  simply  to  denote  passages  of  higher  emotional  stress. 
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the  carrying-on  of  the  business  of  his  narrative,  his 
lines  lose  the  form  and  color  and  rhythm  that  lifted 
the  emotional  passages  above  their  fellows.  Now  \h 
any  poem  that  is  not  merely  a  lyrical  outburst,  this 
sandwiching  must  inevitably  appear.  It  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  any  other  way.  The 
non-emotional  lines  need  not  be  common-place,  but 
whether  they  are  dull  or  harmonious,  they  strike  a 
lower  note  than  the  lines  surcharged  with  passion. 
The  same  necessity  confronts  the  dramatic  musician. 
A  passionate  situation  forces  him  unconsciously  into 
forms  of  more  or  less  settled  structure,  such  as  aria 
or  chorus  ;  where  he  is  merely  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  drama  he  must  write  in  less  formal  structures  ;* 
that  is,  he  must  write  recitative. 

Now  the  practical  proof  that  recitative  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  recitative  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  that  in  the  course  of  evolution  it  has  progressed 
from  mere  unmusical  declamation  to  something  more 
like  melody.  Even  Gluck,  who  was  always  saying  one 
thing  and  doing  another,  time  after  time  in  his  re- 
citatives reached  out  to  something  more  really  musical. 
From  his  time  the  evolution  has  gone  on.  We  will  not 
mention  Wagner,  for  the  reason  that  an  allusion  to 
his  recitative — or  what  took  the  place  of  recitative  in 
his  system — always  arouses  controversy.  But  a  study 
of  some  modern  Italian  music — say  Otello  and  CavaUeria 
Rusticana — shows  that  although  the  recitative  is  still 
strongly  marked  off  from  the  lyrical  writing,  it  is 
becoming  a  dramatic  instrument  of  greater  efficiency 
day  by  day.  Let  anyone  try  to  imagine  to  himself 
how  such  a  scene  as  that  at  the  beginning  of  CavaUeria 
— the  meeting  of  Santuzza  and  Lucia — would  have 
been  treated  in  the  dreariest  of  recitative  by  Mozart  or 
Gluck,  and  he  will  realise  what  immense  strides  opera 
has  madejn  this  department.  Anything  more  admir- 
able, more  dramatic,  more  balanced,  more  suggestive 
than  Mascagni's  treatment  of  such  passages  as  these, 

^  Of  course  a  musician,  if  he  chooses,  can  set  everjrthing  to  the 
forms  of  music.  Grctry,  I  think,  ofifered  to  write  music  to  the 
Belgian  Gazette.  But  what  is  said  above  holds  good  of  real  dramatic 
music. 
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it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  It  is  because  of  the 
genius  shown  in  these  passages  that  we  look  to  him 
to  do  something  valuable  in  opera,  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the  best  Italian  music.  For  we  may  truly 
say  that  Mascagni  is  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
generation  of  Italian  musicians.  Leoncavallo,  though 
apparently  gifted  with  a  philosophical  depth  and  com- 
pleteness of  conception  rarely  met  with  in  musicians,  is 
too  little  of  a  musician  to  do  really  great  work.  He 
represents  an  unfortunate  cross  between  musician  and 
poet,  and  his  music  is  at  times  simply  so  much  note- 
stringing.  It  is  to  Mascagni  that  we  must  look  to  wear 
the  mantle  that  must  soon  be  relinquished  by  the  old 
and  honored  Master  who  has  given  us  Otello.  But  he 
needs  a  librettist  to  mate  with  him.  CavaUma  was  a 
success  because  it  suited  the  lurid  passion  of  his 
genius.  He  could  probably  handle  one  of  the  darker  of 
Shakspere's  plays — "  Macbeth  "  for  preference — if  he 
could  procure  a  Boito  to  prepare  the  libretto  for  him. 
And  given  some  such  tragic  subject  as  this,  his  work 
would  be  as  admirably  dramatic  as  Cavalkna. 

Ernest  Newman. 
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The  theories  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Edwin  Johnson  have 
been  before  the  Freethought  world  for  some  months, 
and  have  elicited  a  certain  amount  of  attention  and 
discussion,  but  without  leading  to  any  definite  results. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Johnson  claims  that 
Christian  literature  did  not  originate  until  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  early 
fathers  were  really  forged  between  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  by  monks  of  the  orders  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Basil.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheeler,  however, 
has  shown  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  similar 
hypotheses  having  been  advanced  by  Father  Hardouin, 
Henry  Melville,  and  Alexander  Vance;  whose  works 
never  produced  any  efiect,  but  are  merely  regarded  as 
curiosities.  Prof.  Johnson's  chief  assertion,  however, 
is  that  Muhammadanism  was  really  the  first  mono- 
theistic religion,  and  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
were  in  turn  developed  from  it.  Besides  this,  he  holds 
modem  chronology  to  be  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
Roman  period  was  not  so  long  ago  as  we  imagine ;  but 
that  the  monks  have  artificiaUy  extended  the  chro- 
nology in  order  to  confer  a  spurious  antiquity  upon  the 
Christian  faith. 

With  the  exception  of  his  chronological  hypothesis — 
which  appears  to  be  a  later  development — the  Rev. 
Professor's  theories  are  set  forth  in  his  work  entitled 
"The  Rise  of  Christendom".  It  must  be  confessed 
that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  con- 
vincing, either  in  his  book  or  elsewhere.  His  style  of 
argument  may  be  condensed  as  follows.  Christianity 
originated  in  the  thirteenth  century.  As  Christianity 
originated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  Euse- 
bius  cannot  have  been  written  before  then.  As  the 
works  of  Eusebius  are  thus  demonstrated  to  be  of  late  date, 
Christianity  is  proved  to  ,have  originated  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  learned  Professor,  having  got  back  to  the 
(  ^H  ) 
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point  from  which  he  started,  he  imagines  he  has  proved 
his  case.  He  disposes  of  Jewish  history  in  the  same 
facile  way.  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  Babylon  and 
Edom  are  similes  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
Therefore,  as  Babylon  and  Edom  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  follows  that  the  Old  Testament  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  When  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there 
really  was  a  Babylon  before  Rome  was  heard  of,  he 
waves  the  argument  aside  with  the  mere  assertion 
that  the  real  Babylon  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jewish 
literature ;  because,  whenever  the  Jews  wrote  down 
"Babylon",  they  meant  Rome.  When,  however,  the 
Rev.  Professor  does  get  to  history  which  he  considers 
authentic,  his  canons  of  criticism  are  of  the  crudest 
description.  He  admits  the  reign  of  Justinian  the 
Great,  but  refuses  to  credit  that  **  the  awful  dignity  of 
his  purple  was  sullied  by  his  alliance  with  the  most 
abandoned  of  harlots".  Prof.  Johnson  does  not  attempt 
to  justify  Theodora  by  the  production  of  any  evidence 
whatever.  He  is  guided  by  his  oWn  estimate  of  what 
Justinian  ought  to  have  done,  instead  of  what  the 
emperor  really  did  do.  The  Professor  belongs  to  the 
"  whitewash  '*  school  of  historians :  people  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  prominent  men  and  women  of 
antiquity  were  paragons  of  virtue,  and  that  rascals 
never  rose  to  power  until  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
do  not  write  history  as  a  record  of  actual  occurrences, 
but  as  a  code  of  moral  instruction  for  the  young. 
Accordingly,  Prof.  Johnson  is  eminently  unsatisfactory 
when  attempting  to  discuss  his  theories.  Instead  of 
taking  the  rdU  of  the  advocate,  who  stands  with  smiling 
face  ready  to  anticipate  and  to  answer  objections, 
because  those  objections  have  already  occurred  to  him 
and  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  he  assumes  the 
attitude  of  the  pedagogue,  whose  utterances  may  not 
be  questioned ;  for  he  speaketh  as  one  having  au- 
thority, and  not  as  the  scribes.  We  have  dwelt  thus 
much  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  learned  professor 
because  it  appears  to  our  mind  that  they  show  that  he 
has  arrived  at  his  singular  views  by  an  ^  priori  method, 
rather  than  by  a  patient  investigation  of  all  available 
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facts.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  his  main 
positions. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  Prof.  Johnson's 
chronological  h3rpothesis,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  firm  ground  to  work  on ;  for  chronology  is  the 
high-road  of  history :  without  it  the  past  is  a  trackless 
wilderness.  Prof.  Johnson  admits  the  succession  of 
Roman  history  down  to  the  death  of  Justinian  I 
(A.D.,  565).*  We  have  therefore  to  prove  that  thirteen 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  event.  Prof.  Johnson 
dismisses  all  literary  evidence  as  a  mass  of  forgery. 
Lapidary  evidence  is  so  scanty  as  to  be  practically 
non-existent.  But,  as  the  Professor  displays  such  a 
partiality  for  Muhammadanism,  we  will  appeal  to  Islam 
for  a  test,  and  take  the  evidence  of  the  Moslem  coinage. 

Muhammadan  coins  are  generally  despised  by  Euro- 
pean collectors  as  being  destitute  of  graphic  art.  But 
when  the  Moslems  abolished  portraits  and  figures  from 
their  coinage,  they  had  a  greater  space  left  for  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  result  is  that  a  larger  amount  of  informa- 
tion can  be  gleaned  from  an  Oriental  coin  than  firom  a 
European  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  date,  the  value 
of  the  coin,  and  the  place  of  mintage  are  almost  always 
clearly  expressed — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  European  coins.  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins 
can  be  dated  more  or  less  accurately  by  the  imperial 
titles  and  the  regnal  years;  but  in  the  East,  from  a 
comparatively  early  period,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  and  their  imitators  to  express  dates 
according  to  some  generally  recognised  era.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  Arab  conquests,  however,  there  was 
none  in  use  until,  in  the  year  638  a.d.,  the  Khalif  Omar 
established  the  Muhammadan  era,  dating  it  from  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  year  of  the- flight 
of  Muhammad  from  Mecca ;  that  is,  our  year  622.  To 
use  the  Moslem  term,  the  era  was  established  in  the 
17th  year  from  the  Hegira  (a.h.). 

The  Arabs  of  Muhammad's  time  had  no  coinage; 
and  when  they  conquered  Persia  and  Syria  they  at  first 
made  use  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  coins ;  but  it 

>  "  Rise  of  Christendom,"  p.  30. 
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soon  became  necessary  for  them  to  issue  pieces  of  their 
own.  In  Persia  they  therefore  struck  imitations  of  the 
Sassanian  silver  money:  in  Syria  they  copied  the 
copper  coins  of  Heraclius  and  Constans  II.  These 
Syrian  copper  pieces  bear  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  either  singly,  or  with  his  sons ; 
the  reverse  has  the  letter  M  to  denote  the  value  sur- 
mounted by  the  XP  monogram,  and  Hanked  by  the 
name  of  the  town  of  issue  written  in  the  Arab  Cufic 
character.  The  Khalif  Ali  (son-in-law  of  the  Prophet) 
attempted  to  issue  a  purely  Muhammadan  coinage  in 
40  A.H.  (661  A.D.),  but  he  abdicated  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  issue  ceased.  Subsequently  a  peculiar  issue  of 
copper  coins  was  made  in  Syria.  These  bear  on  the 
obverse  a  standing  figure  in  Arab  dress,  carrying  a 
sheathed  broadsword  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right 
resting  upon  the  hilt ;  while  around  him  is  the  Cufic 
inscription,  **  Muhammad,  the  Apostle  of  God  ".  On 
the  reverse  is  a  modified  Calvary  cross,*  copied  firom 
the  Byzantine  coinage  ;  but  to  allay  Moslem  suspicions 
the  cross  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  O, 
sometimes  I.  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  gives  the 
place  of  mintage.  Later  coins  of  this  issue  bear  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  Khalif  Abd-el-Melik  (who 
mounted  the  throne  in  685  a.d.)  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  Prophet.  Now,  in  the  year  58  a.h.,  the  Khalif 
Moawiah  I  was  defeated  by  the  Greek  emperor,  Con- 
stantine  IV,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute ;  and  the  Moslem 
historians  tell  us  that  this  tribute  was  regularly  paid 
year  by  year  in  Byzantine  gold  until  76  a.h.,  when 
Abd-el-Melik  ofiered  it  in  Arab  coins  struck  by  him- 
self. The  Greek  emperor,  Justinian  II,  refused  the 
Arab  money,  and  Abd-el-Melik  declined  to  pay  any 
further  tribute.  No  coins  of  the  year  76,  however, 
are  known ;  but  there  are  several  specimens  extant  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  bearing  the  date  77  a.h.  ;  and 
from  that  year  until  the  present  time  continuous  series 
of  coins  have  been  issued,  dated  in  the  several  years  of 
the  Muhammadan  era.  The  enquirer  has  merely  to 
refer  to  such  a  work   as    Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole*s 

*  A  Calvary  cross  is  a  Latin  cross  elevated  upon  three  steps. 
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"  Catalogue  of  Oriental  coins  in  the  British  Museum  ** 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Moslem  coinage  forms  an 
imbroken  chain  of  chronology  from  the  days  of  Abd-el- 
Melik  to  our  own.    And  as  this  coinage  covers  a  large 
geographical  area — from   Spain   and   Morocco  to  the 
borders  of  China— collusion  and  forgery  are  out  of  the 
question.    A  complete  collection  of  Muhammadan  coins 
would  therefore  represent  every  year  of  the  Muham- 
madan era  from  the  present  date  to  77  a.h.    And  we 
are  also  compelled  to  accept  the  Moslem  chronology 
for  the  seventy-seven  Arabian    years  which  are  un- 
represented by  dated  coins.     For  Abd-el-Melik  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Khalifate  only  fifty-four  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet ;  and  in  his  youth  he  could  have 
conversed  with    many    men   who   knew    Muhammad 
intimately — his  own  family  among  the  number.     We 
are  therefore  brought  up  to  622  a.d.,  the  year  of  the 
flight ;  and  as  there  were  only  fifty-seven  years  between 
that  date  and  the  death  of  Justinian  I,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  room  for  any  serious  error  in  European 
chronology.      Byzantine    history    affords    numberless 
points  of  contact  with  Turkish  and  Saracenic  history 
if  the  student  cares  to  trace  the  question  further ;  and 
Byzantine  history  is  linked  on  to  that  of   Western 
Europe;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
important  events  which  are  recorded  alike  by  Moslem 
and  by  Western  European  scribes,  such  as  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  the  crusades. 
So  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  series  of  Muham- 
madan coins  as  a  basis  of  chronology  in  order  to  verify 
the  main  points  of  the  accepted  European  method  of 
dating  the  events  of  the  past. 

Prof.  Johnson's  remarks  upon  numismatics  are  not 
extensive,  but  they  are  peculiar.  He  professes  to 
review  the  evidence  derived  from  coins ;  and,  for  any- 
one but  an  enthusiast,  this  evidence  runs  directly 
counter  to  his  theory.  He  admits  that  the  pieces 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Justinian  H  bear  the 
inscription  "  The  Lord  Justinian,  the  Slave  of 
Christ " ;  and  he  adds,  "  On  the  coins  of  Leo  IV  and 
Constantine  VI  [775-780,  780-797]  appears  the  in- 
scription IHSYS  XPI2TYS  NICA.    Were  these  coins 
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genuine  they  would  enable  us  to  fix  an  important 
epoch,  the  beginning  of  Catholic  influence  at  the 
Roman  court.  These  coins,  however,  are  undoubtedly 
frauds,  as  will  appear  on  a  full  consideration  of  the 
evidence."  But,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  us 
any  evidence.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he  contents 
himself  with  the  unsupported  assertion.  The  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  8th  century  must  have  had  coins  of 
some  sort,  and  if  these  be  not  the  genuine  ones,  where 
are  they  ?  Prof.  Johnson  also  forgets  that  the  eastern 
emperors  were  not  the  only  issuers  of  coins  at  this 
period.  The  Carlovingians  of  France  had  a  coinage  of 
their  own,  a  frequent  reverse  type  of  which  represents 
a  church,  with  the  surrounding  legend  *«  +PISTIANA 
RELIGIO".  And  if  we  were  not  debarred  from 
adducing  literary  evidence,  we  might  mention  that  a 
capitulary  of  Pepin  the  Short,  dated  755,  is  still  extant, 
making  the  use  of  these  coins  compulsory  in  his 
dominions.  The  learned  Professor  remarks  on  the 
gaps  in  the  series  of  Papal  coins,  forgetting  that 
numismatists  point  out  that  the  Popes  had  no  political 
power  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  the  coins  were 
struck  by  the  Roman  people,  as  their  inscriptions 
testify.  The  fact  that  the  cross  appears  upon  Euro- 
pean coins  from  the  4th  or  5th  century  is  endeavored 
to  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  the  cross  was  the 
Roman  sign  of  victory !  But  Prof.  Johnson  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  prove  this  novel  theory. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  person  who  claims  that 
Islamism  is  older  than  Christianity  would  have  made 
a  close  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  Prof.  Johnson  to  be  an 
Orientalist.  He  calnily  calls  Hebrew  **  a  daughter  of 
the  Arabic",  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
language  has  literary  monuments  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  Arabic.  The  inscriptions  of  the 
Phenicians  throughout  the  Mediterranean  basin  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  The  coins  of  Palestine,  Cyprus  and  Carthage, 
bear  legends  which  are  Hebrew,  or  nothing.  Conse- 
quently we  are  imable  to  accept  the  Professor's  dictiun 
that  the  Hebrew  language  arose  as  a  hieratic  dialect  in 
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Muhammadan  Spain.    But,  to  return  to  Prof.  Johnson's 
main    theory,   viz.,  that    Muhammadanism    was    the 
parent,  and  not  the  child,  of  Christianity  and  Judaism. 
H«  asserts  that  the  Moslem  legends  of  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,   Jacob,   Moses,   David,   Solomon,   and    the 
other  Biblical  characters  were  the  originals  of  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  traditions.    In  illustration  of  this 
he  devotes  two  chapters  to  a  summary  of  the  early 
legends  found  in  the  chronicle  of  the  famous  ninth 
century  historian,   Muhammad   ibn   Jarir,  commonly 
called  the  Tabari,  because  he  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Tabaristan.    To  the  ordinary  reader,  the  chronicle 
of  Al  Tabari  is  merely  a  hash  of  Talmudical  stories 
and  Persian  legendary  history ;   and  if  the  Jews  and 
Christians  really  borrowed  from  it  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  they  shoiild  have  so  unanimously  cut  out   the 
Persian  parts  and  assimilated  the  rest.     But  the  most 
fatal  objection  to  Prof.  Johnson  is  that  the  Tabari 
represents  both   Jews   and    Christians  as  already  in 
existence  at  the    time  of   the  birth  of   the  prophet 
Muhammad.     The  Christians  are  called  Nozraniy  or 
Nazarenes;   and  the  Jews   Yehudi;  and  the  Moslems 
of  to-day  still  call  Jews  by  the  name  of  Yekudi ;  and 
the  Christians  by  the  name  of  Nozrani.     If  Judaism 
and  Christianity  really  originated  after  Muhammadan- 
ism, it  is  strange  that  Muhammadans  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact;   and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have 
recognised  the  claims  of  Jews  and  Christians  that  their 
faith  was  older  than  the  teachings  of  Muhammad.    If 
we  turn    to    Herrmann   Zotenberg's  "  Chronique    de 
Tabari  "  we  shall  find  it  related  in  Vol.  I,  p.  15,  that 
the  Meccans  collected  together  representatives  of  three 
Jewish  tribes,  and   persuaded  them  to  propound  pro- 
blems  to  the  Prophet  out  of  the  Pentateuch.    These 
Jews  examined  the  Pentateuch  and  drew  up  a  list  of 
seventy-eight  questions,  the  most  difficult  they  could 
find.     Muhammad  confessed  himself  unable  to  answer 
them  at  once,  but  promised  to  do  so  later.    Ten  da3r& 
passed  without  any  revelation  being  made  from  heaven, 
and  the  Jews  and  the  leading  people  of  Mecca  openly 
mocked  at  him.    But  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  and  dictated  the  correct  answers^ 
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The  Prophet  then  proceeded  to  answer  all  the  questions 
in  order ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  reply,  the  Jews  re- 
sponded, **  Thou  hast  said  the  truth,  O  Muhammad,  we 
have  read  the  same  things  in  the  Pentateuch",  Prof. 
Johnson  ventures  some  feeble  assertions  that  the 
Yelmdi  and  Nozrani  of  the  Tabari  are  not  the  same 
as  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  later  times ;  because  the 
Moslems  claim  that  many  of  their  members  accepted 
Muhammad's  assumption  of  apostleship ;  as  though  it 
were  not  the  trick  of  all  religions  to  claim  that  the  new 
faith  is  admitted  by  the  adherents  of  the  old,  and  that 
Magi  come  from  the  distant  east  to  do  homage  to  the 
new  Savior.  The  best  possible  proof  that  the  Nozrani 
are  the  Christians  and  the  Yehudi  the  Jews  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Arabic  writers  still  understand  the 
words  in  those  senses. 

At  a  meeting  which  was  called  in  London  to  enable 
the  Professor  to  discuss  his  theory  in  person,  the  Quran 
was  quoted  against  him.  He  replied  by  asserting  that 
the  date  of  the  Quran  must  be  later  than  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  the  founders  of  new  religions  were 
generally  the  inventions  of  their  disciples.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  theory  he  brands  as 
forgeries  the  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  life  of 
Muhammad  which  are  usually  admitted  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Mu- 
hammadan  era.  And  he  denies  the  antiquity  of  the 
Qur^,  although  the  same  Khalif  Omar  who  fixed  the 
Era  of  the  Hegira  is  credited  with  having  fixed  its 
text,  and  verses  from  it  are  found  on  the  earliest 
Arabian  coins.  Further,  although  the  legend  "Mu- 
hammad the  Apostle  of  God  '*  appears  upon  the  first 
Saracen  coinage,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
prophet  was  an  invention  of  a  later  age. 

If,  now,  the  Christians  and  Jews  first  learned  the 
stories  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  Bible 
heroes  from  the  Muhammadans,  it  becomes  important 
to  know  where  the  Muhammadans  got  them  from. 
Fortunately  many  fragments  of  the  pre-Islamic  Arab 
literature  have  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  collection  of  ancient  Arabic 
poems  called  the  "  Mo'allaqat ".    The  oldest  of  these 
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poems  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  about  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Muhammad ;  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  ideas  of  the  Pagan 
Arabians  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  It  is  notorious 
that  these  poems  have  been  interpolated  and  modified 
in  many  cases  in  order  that  they  might  not  too  strongly 
oflFend  Muhammadan  susceptibilities.  Heathen  allu- 
sions have  been  toned  down,  and  an  orthodox  cast 
given  to  the  thought.  The  great  authority,  Theodor 
Ndldeke,  says:^ 

"  We  see  that  purely  Muslim  ideas  and  legends  are  often 
smuggled  into  the  old  songs,  so  that  in  every  place  where 
mythic  names  appear  that  are  known  to  us  from  the  QorAn, 
we  must  be  suspicious  of  its  authenticity,  although  it  is  true 
that  such  names  as  'Ad,  etc.,  are  occasionally  found  in 
genuinely  old  passages.'* 

Yet  with  all  this  orthodox  meddling,  Ndldeke  can 
only  quote  two  passages  containing  the  name  of  an  Old 
Testament  hero,  viz.,  Solomon;  and  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  interpolation  in  both  places.  Thus  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Biblical  heroes  were  unknown  to  the  Arabs  before  the 
coming  of  Muhammad.  It  cannot  even  be  contended 
that  Biblical  names  might  have  been  preserved  in  the 
poems  that  are  now  lost;  for  they  would  have  been 
the  very  ones  to  have  been  most  carefully  preserved  by 
the  orthodox  scribes,  who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  see  Biblical  allusions  in  the  poetry  of  their 
forefathers.  Therefore,  Muhammad  must  either  have 
invented  the  Biblical  legends  himself  or  borrowed  them 
from  the  Christians  and  Jews.  There  is  no  trace  of 
them  in  Arabia  before  his  time. 

In  the  seventh  Sura  of  the  Quran,  Muhammad  relates 
the  stories  of  the  tribes  of  *Ad  and  Thamud,  who  were 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  because  they  would  not 
hearken  to  prophets  that  were  sent  unto  them.  'Ad 
and  Thamud  are  also  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the 
book ;  and  in  the  forty-fourth  Sura  we  have  the  cognate 
legend  of  Tobba.  These  names  take  us  back  to  the 
ancient  Arabia  of  the  poems ;  and  they  are  not  to  be 

>  In  his  "  Beitroge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Poesie  der  alten  Araber  ". 
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found  in  Christian  or  Jewish  literature.  In  other 
words,  when  we  come  to  an  indisputably  Arabic  tradi- 
tion we  find  it  unknown  to  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

We  are  therefore  in  this  position.  Judaism  possesses 
certain  legends  of  its  own.  Christianity  possesses  the 
Jewish  legends,  plus  some  others  of  its  own.  Islamism 
possesses  Jewish  legends  and  Christian  legends,  plus 
Persian  legends,  and  some  Arabian  legends.  Therefore 
it  is  far  more  logical  to  suppose  that  Islamism  is  the 
latest,  and  that  it  borrowed  its  mythology  from  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  than  to  suppose,  with  Prof.  Johnson, 
that  the  Jew  came  with  a  threshing-fan  among  the 
mass  of  Muhammadan  tradition,  and  winnowed  away 
everything  but  what  is  now  called  "Jewish  ",  while  the 
Christian  came  later  and  put  back  some  of  the  Mu- 
hammadan chaff  into  the  Judaic  wheat  and  labelled 
the  compotmd  "  Christianity  "• 

Chilpbric. 
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No  experienced  reader  will  be  quick  to  apply  to  a  book, 
unless  perhaps  it  be  of  poems,  the  principle  that  the 
animal  is  to  be  divined  from  a  claw.  Still,  there  are 
some  claws  that  go  a  long  way  to  discount  the  work 
of  anatomy.  And  when,  early  in  a  work  professedly 
of  scientific  sociology,  we  find  such  a  sentence  as  this — 

"The  time  is  certainly  not  far  distant  when  she**  [«.«., 
"  science  *']  "  must  look  back  with  surprise,  if  not  indeed  with 
shamefacedness,  to  the  attitude  in  which  she  has  for  long 
addressed  herself  to  one  of  the  highest  problems  *'  [i.e,,  the 
significance  of  religion]  **  in  the  history  ot  life  *' — 

we  are  much  tempted  to  make  up  our  minds  there  and 
then  as  to  the  possible  value  of  the  whole  performance. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  whose  "Social  Evolution"' 
(p.  1 8)  the  passage  occurs,  claims  explicitly  and  im- 
plicitly to  be  above  all  things  a  scientific  writer,  with 
a  **  scientific  mind" ;  and  yet  he  thus  figures  **  science " 
to  himself  as  a  sort  of  entity  capable  of  misbehaving 
herself  in  certain  directions,  and  of  repenting  thereof, 
like  the  Deity  of  the  Jews.  It  turns  out  that  by 
'* science"  in  the  passage  cited  Mr.  Kidd  means  a 
certain  number  of  scientific  men,  typified  perhaps  by 
Mr.  Huxley ;  and  he  would  at  times  seem  to  represent 
his  own  book  as  beginning  a  return  of  "  science "  to 
a  proper  frame  of  mind,  even  as  a  Hebrew  prophet 
might  forecast  the  reform  of  "Israel"  under  his 
guidance.  Yet  in  another  passage  (p.  24)  he  speaks  of 
Professor  Marshall's  **  Principles  of  Economics  " — after 
calling  it  a  **  worthy  attempt  to  place  the  science  on  a 
firmer  foundation  "  by  relating  it  to  sociology — ^as  "  a 
somewhat  belaUd  attempt  to  explain  social  phenomena 
which  political  economists  at  first  ignored" — "the 
iffort  of  a  department  of  science  to  recover  ground  which  it 
has  lost  largely  through,  its  own  faults".  To  some 
readers,  perhaps,  such  a  way  of  seeing  things  will  seem 

^  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
(  234  ) 
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so  far  from  puzzle-headed  that  they  may  endorse  the 
press  notices  which  ascribe  to  Mr.  Kidd's  book  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  depth.  And  though  it  really  testi- 
fies to  a  profound  confusion  of  mind,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  some  pains  to  show  this  to  a  large  portion  of 
Mr.  Kidd's  probable  audience. 

*  «  «  « 

**  Science,"  to  begin  with,  is  simply  a  convenient  way 
of  indicating  either  what  we  believe  to  be  systematised 
and  verified  knowledge,  or  the  process  by  which  such 
knowledge  is  brought  to  system  and  verification ;  and 
if  Mr.  Kidd  were  truly  a  scientific  man  he  would  see 
that  an  advance  such  as  he  supposes  he  makes  from 
one  view  to  a  truer  one,  is  simply  a  fresh  scientific 
sifting  of  scientific  matter.  If  his  view  is  right,  it  will 
be  science  for  to-morrow ;  or  at  least  those  who  share 
his  view  will  rank  it  as  science.  If  on  the  other  hand 
I  can  convince  anybody  that  Mr.  Kidd  is  ill-informed 
and  ill-judging,  the  views  by  which  I  may  contrive  to 
supersede  his  will  be  science  for  those  who  receive 
them.  I  can  understand  disputants  calling  each  other 
unscientific ;  but  I  cannot  explain  a  professedly  scien- 
tific writer  charging  "  science "  with  blundering,  save 
on  the  view  that  he  is  himself  a  blundering  thinker. 
And  the  blunder  is  so  gratuitous.  It  is  so  much  easier, 
as  well  as  saner,  to  argue  that  Smith  and  Jones  are 
scientifically  astray,  and  that  "  science  "  must  disown 

them. 

«  «  «  « 

The  line  on  which  I  have  approached  Mr.  Kidd's 
book  takes  us,.  I  think,  to  the  heart  of  his  position. 
He  has  a  grievance  against  "  science "  in  respect  that 
he  believes  certain  scientific  men,  discussing  religion, 
have  been  content  to  declare  it  to  be  "without  any 
foundation  in  reason  ".     He  puts  it  (p.  20)  that 

"  Strange  to  sav,  science  seems  to  have  taken  up,  and  to 
have  maintained,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  extraordinary 
position  that  her  only  concern  with  [the  religions  of  men]  is 
to  declare  (often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  heat  and 
bitterness  of  a  partisan)  that  they  are  without  any  founda- 
tion in  reason.** 

I  cannot  guess  with  any  confidence  what  persons  Mr. 
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Kidd  has  here  in  view  when  he  reproaches  "  science  **• 
The  demonstration  of  the  irrationality  of  religion  is  one 
part  of  science.  But  I  can  think  of  no  scientific  men, 
and  of  no  rationalists,  who  limit  their  thinking  to  that 
process  of  demonstration.  The  further  demonstrations 
that  religion  arose  and  developed  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  that  it  has  reacted  in  certain  ways  on 
human  history,  are  as  common  as  the  first.  Hume, 
D'Holbach,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Volney,  Dupuis,  Comte, 
Gibbon,  Godwin,  Mill,  Buckle,  Morley,  Lecky,  Huxley, 
Cliflford,  Gruppe,  Strauss,  BOchner,  Spencer,  Tylor, 
Draper — to  take  only  the  well-known  names — have  all 
discussed  the  effects  of  religion  on  human  life  more  or 
less  fully.  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to  have  his  eye  on  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  But  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
has  very  distinct  views  as  to  the  efiects  of  religion  on 
social  evolution.    Mr.  Kidd's  «*  science  "  is  a  chimera. 


The  real  ground  of  Mr.  Kidd's  displeasure  is  to  be 
seen  between  his  lines.  His  anger  has  waxed  hot 
against  "science"  because  scientific  naen  commonly 
assume  that  to  prove  religion  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
reason  is  sufficient  to  lead  reasonable  people  to  dis- 
believe in  it.  Mr.  Kidd's  own  main  sociological  theory 
is,  briefly,  to  the  effect  that  irrational  religion  is  an 
essential  factor  in  "  social  evolution  ",  in  the  sense  of 
progress  in  civilisation;  and  that  "reason**  is  injurious, 
and  tends  to  be  fatal,  to  such  progress,  because  "  there 
is  no  rational  sanction  for  the  conditions  of  progress  '*. 
He  is,  in  fact,  that  perishing  psychological  type,  a 
proselytising  Irrationalist,  professing  to  follow  scien- 
tific or  rational  methods  in  all  his  demonstrations  of 
the  wrongness  of  Reason.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  really  scientific,  that  is  rational,  in 
Irrationalism  (since  the  Irrationalist  principle  negates 
the  very  process  of  persuasion  by  proof),  Mr.  Kidd*s 
feeling  towards  the  real  Rationalists  is  necessarily  one 
of  pure  temperamental  or  emotional  aversion — as  much 
so  as  that  of  De  Maistre  towards  Voltaire.  It  is  easy 
to  show  this ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  do  so  at  the  out- 
set.   A  few  of  Mr.  Kidd*s  early  deliverances  supply  the 
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proof,  and  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  hopeless  incon- 
sistency of  his  own  mental  attitude.  After  confessing 
(p.  22)  to  some  "  impatience "  at  the  "  triviality  and 
comparative  insignificance*'  of  Mr.  Spencer*s  explana* 
tions  of  the  early  development  of  religion,  Mr.  Kidd 
writes: 

'*  His  disciples  have  only  followed  in  the  same  path.  We 
find  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  them,  .... 
going  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
higher  forms  of  religion  as  so  much  '  grotesque  fungoid 
growth  •  which  has  clustered  round  the  primeval  thread  of 
Ancestor  Worship.  Neither  Mr.  Grant  Allen  nor  any  other 
evolutionist  would  dream  of  describing  the  mammaUan  brain 
as  a  grotesque  fungoid  growth  which  had  clustered  round  the 
primitive  dorsal  nerve;  yet  such  language  would  not  be 
more  short-sighted  than  that  which  is  here  used  in  discussing 
a  feature  of  the  most  distinctive  (!)  class  of  phenomena  which 
the  evolution  of  society  presents." 

Observe  the  argument — or  let  us  say  the  doctrine — 
here.  It  is  thought  to  be  decisive  as  against  Mr.  Allen 
to  call  his  view  "  short-sighted  " ;  yet  it  is  plain  that 
if  Mr.  Allen  had  called  the  religions  "  short-sighted " 
instead  of  **  grotesque  '*  or  "  fungoid  '*,  Mr.  Kidd  would 
have  been  just  as  much  displeased  with  him,  though  Mr* 
Kidd  does  not  once,  I  think,  aflFect  to  believe  that  the 
religions  are  true.  In  other  words,  irrational  religions 
are  to  be  discussed  as  no  less  objective  data  for  science 
than  the  mammalian  brain ;  but  the  views  of  rationalists 
on  religion  are  not  such  data,  and  are  merely  to  be 
brushed  aside  forever  as  "short-sighted".  That  is, 
Mr.  Kidd  is  free  to  pass  an  ethical  or  culturistic  judg- 
ment on  the  sociology  of  Mr.  Allen,  but  Mr.  Allen  is 
to  be  scientifically  barred  from  passing  an  ethical  or 
culturistic  judgment  on  religions.  And  all  the  while 
Mr.  Kidd  himself  is  bringing  a  strictly  ethical  or  cul- 
turistic judgment — and  an  extremely  prejudiced  one  at 
that — to  bear  on  civilisations  in  general  and  in  parti- 
cular.   Heads,  he  wins ;  tails.  Rationalism  loses. 


Let  there  be  no  misvmderstanding  as  to  the  Rationa* 
list,  that  is  the  scientific,  position  in  the  matter.  To 
pass  an  ethical  or  rational  criticism  on  religion  as 
"  grotesque  '*  is  clearly  not  the  whole  business  of  the 
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scientific  critic.  On  Mr.  Kidd's  own  showing,  Mr. 
'  Spencer  discussed  the  growth  of  religion  very  much  as 
he  would  the  growth  of  the  mammalian  brain ;  and  to 
say  that  Mr.  Allen's  phrase  about  a  **  grotesque  fungoid 
growth  "  follows  "  in  the  same  path  "  is  really  a  very 
gross  paralogism.  Mr.  Kidd  first  attacks  Mr.  Spencer 
for  coldly  anatomising  religion,  and  then  attacks  Mr. 
Allen  for  calling  it  names.  Vetoing  both  methods,  he 
has  weight  against  neither.  Both  methods  are  in  fact 
alike  valid,  whatever  we  may  decide  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  results  or  the  fitness  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  stated.  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation  may 
be  inadequate,  but  it  is  a  scientific  attempt.  Mr. 
Grant's  phrase  about  a  "fungoid  growth"  may  be 
inappropriate  as  marking  off  religion  imwarrantably 
from,  say,  politics  or  customs,  even  as  Mr.  Kidd  (very 
much  more  crudely)  calls  religions  "the  most  distinctive 
class  of  phenomena  *' ;  but  it  expresses  what  Mr.  Kidd's 
book  does  not,  an  attitude  of  mind  quite  consistent 
with  rational  ethics.  For  the  spontaneous  protest  of 
the  cultivated  reason  against  the  perpetuation  of  the 
methods  of  unreason  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  justifiable 
an  instinct  as  any.  And  his  emotional  incapacity  to 
see  as  much,  in  other  words  his  personal  equation,  is 
the  fatal  defect  of  Mr.  Kidd,  who  is  always  undertaking 
to  justify  fundamental  psychological  instincts,  and  yet 
always  vetoing  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most 
irresistible  of  all. 


Let  us  take  another  concrete  illustration.  Mr.  Kidd 
writes  (p.  i6) : 

**  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  view  now  as  represen- 
tative of  the  time  the  aggressive  and  merely  destructive  form 
of  unbelief  which  finds  expression  in  England  in  opinions 
like  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaueh,  and  in  ^erica 
in  the  writings  and  addresses  of  Colonel  Ingersoll.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  new  party  of  Agnostics, 
representing  what  may  be  called  unbeliet  in  a  passive  state, 
a  current  of  change  may  be  discerned  in  progress.  The 
militant  onslaughts  of  so  cultured  a  representative  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  founder  of  the  party,  do  not  find  the 
response  in  men's  minds  they  would  have  foimd  at  a  pre- 
vious time.  Thev  are,  almost  unconsciouslv,  recognised  as 
belonging  to  a  phase  of  thought  beyond  which  the  present 
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generation  feels  itself,  in  some  way,  to  have  moved.  The 
general  mind,  so  often  more  scientific*  than  our  current 
science,  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
attitude  of  science  towards  this  subject  of  religion,  tiiat  the 
most  persistent  and  universal  class  of  phenomena  connected 
with  human  society  cannot  be  thus  "  [how  ?]  "  lightly  dis- 
posed of^  and  that  our  religious  systems  must  have  some 
unexplained  function  to  perform  in  the  evolution  which 
society  is  undergoing,  and  on  a  scale  to  correspond  with  the 
magmtude  of  the  phenomena.*' 

I  will  not  object  to  Mr.  Kidd's  very  consistent  resort  to 
the  suffrage,  as  estimated  by  himself,  of  the  so-called 
« scientific"  general  multitude,  as  settling  the  point 
against  *'  science  "  ;  but  I  have  to  point  out  that  in  this 
passage  he  destroys  his  own  philosophy  twice  over. 
He  expressly  represents  the  multitude  as  divining  that 
that  "  our  religious  systems  **  must  have  a  "  function  " 
(his  own  view  of  the  matter),  and  as  adhering  for  that 
reason  to  some  or  all  of  the  said  systems;  when  all 
through  the  book  he  intermittently  argues  that  irration- 
ality,  or  spontaneous  belief,  is  the  condition  of  vital 
religion.  Belief  that  religion  fulfils  a  ''function**  is 
a  pr6foundly  different  frame  of  mind  from  religious 
belief,  which  is  an  emotional  conviction  that  the  dicta 
of  a  religion  are  true.  To  speak  of  religion  as  fulfilling 
a  function  is  so  far  to  rationalise.  Then  even  the 
''  general  mind  "  is  already  working  in  part  on  the  lines 
of  reason,  which  Mr.  Kidd  undertakes  to  show  are 
£atal  to  "  social  evolution  ".  So  that,  just  as  Mr.  Kidd*s 
own  mind  is  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  a 
condition  incompatible  with  sincere  and  energetic 
action,  the  public  to  which  he  appeals  is  on  his  own 
showing  in  the  same  parlous  state. 


But  that  is  not  all.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the 
multitude,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kidd,  are  thus  resting 
intellectually  on  their  mental  apices,  or  supposing  the 
position  to  be  more  favorably  described,  nothing  would 
thereby  be  proved  for  his  or  their  rightness  of  direction. 
The  notion  that  religion  has  a  "  function  to  fulfil "  was 
never  more  popular  than  in  the  decaying  ages  of 
Grseco-Roman  Paganism.  Not  only  i^  this  notion 
itself  not  primarily  religious :  it  may  not  have  attached 
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itself  to  the  right  "  reli^on  "•  Mr.  Kidd  is  at  great 
pains  to  reiterate  the  established  ethical  platitudes 
about  the  downfall  of  ancient  civilisation.  On  the 
other  hand,  just  before  his  hostile  reference  to  "  aggres- 
sive and  merely  destructive  unbelief",  he  has  oddly 
committed  himself  to  the  statement  that  "a  general 
deep-lying  religiousness ",  which  he  puts  as  the  same 
thing  with  "a  remarkable  earnestness",  is  "often  not 
less  marked  amongst  those  openly  rejecting  the  dogmas 
of  religion".  Then  may  not  this  be  the  religion  that  is 
to  win  the  day  ?  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able earnestness,  if  ever  there  has  been  one  in  our  day. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  express  the  difference 
between  his  intensely  rational  yet  intensely  tempera- 
mental conviction,  and  the  swoon  of  self-drugged 
volition  which  passes  for  philosophy  with  Mr.  Kidd. 
Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
biological  relation  between  the  earnestness  of  religious 
faith  and  the  earnestness  of  "  aggressive  unbelief" — a 
primordial  problem  which  Mr.  Kidd  cannot  even 
perceive,  much  less  solve — I  would  ask  Mr.  Kidd  what 
he  means  by  treating  "aggressive  unbelief"  as  a 
phenomenon  of  no  account  ?  If  Mr.  Allen  is  "  short- 
sighted" in  his  view  that  religions  are  a  "fungoid 
growth  ",  what  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Kidd's  view  that 
aggressive  unbelief  is  as  yesterday's  breeze?  Is 
reasoned  Atheism  a  less  noteworthy  objective  datum 
than  Fetichism,  Priapism,  Sufism,  Catholicism,  Mor- 
monism,  or  Mallockism?  Is  it  not,  to  use  his  own 
confused  words,  "  a  factor  of  some  kind  in  the  social 
evolution  which  is  in  progress  "  ?  . 


It  is  probably  not  worth  while  to  meet  this  self- 
destroying  sophistry  with  counter-allegation  where  it 
resorts  to  simple  aspersion.  Those  who  can  be  con- 
fused by  it  will  not  care  much  about  truth  in  detail. 
But  so  long  as  there  are  reputable  writers  who  vend  that 
cheap  formula  about  "aggressive  and  merely  destructive 
unbelief",  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  expose  its 
falsehood  and  its  folly.  For  practical  and  popular 
purposes,  it  is  an  untruth,  and  it  is  a  cowardly  untruth. 
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The  term  "  aggressive "  is  here  used  as  one  of  blame 
by  men  who  count  aggressiveness  a  virtue  in  persons 
of  their  own  way  of  thinking.     Mr.  Kidd  is  himself  an 
"aggressive**  Irrationalist,  not  to  say  an  aggressive 
reactionist.    The  early  Christians  whom  he  extols  were 
aggressive  to  the  point  of  insanity.    Aggressiveness  is 
the  specific  characteristic  of  the  religious  spirit  which 
he  represents  as  the  main  force  in  modem  progress. 
I  am  moved  to  call  it  a  proof  of  the  inalienable  element 
of  baseness  in  the  religious  temper,  that  pietists  and 
Irrationalists  thus  impute  as  a  fault  to  their  antagonists 
yrhat  they  claim  as  a  merit  in  themselves.     If  it  be  not 
a  baseness,  it  is  a  childishness  that  yields  the  fruits  of 
baseness.     And  it  is  an  incurable  childishness  that 
keeps  professed  philosophers  talking  of  "merely  de- 
structive unbelief".     If  there  is  any  kind  of  unbelief 
that  could  reasonably  receive  that  name  it  is  the  para- 
lytic unbelief  in  reason  avowed  by  writers  like  Mr. 
Kidd;    but   I    have  never  found    that  such  unbelief 
destroyed  anything  but  its  own  credit.     As  for  the 
unbelief  typified  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  was  **  construc- 
tive" in  the  highest  degree.     Scientifically  speaking, 
contagious  imbelief  cannot  but  be  constructive.    You 
cannot  drive    a    false  belief    out  of    a    man*s  mind 
without  giving  him  a  belief  in  its  place.     You  can- 
not destroy  the  belief  that  a  flood  covered  the  whole 
earth,  or  that  Jesus  raised  the  dead,  or  that  one  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  Bible  is  a  good 
ethical  guide,  without  setting  up  in  their  place  a  scien- 
tific belief  resting  on  real  knowledge,  a  belief  that 
Christian  miracle  stories  are  on  a   par  with  Pagan 
miracle  stories,   a    belief    that    the    Pentateuch  was 
written  by  many  hands,  a  belief  that  Bible  morality 
is  often  detestable,   and  that   we  have   better  ideas 
to-day.    Whately ,  albeit  an  archbishop,  was  able  to 
see  that  every  belief  is  negative  or  destructive  in  that 
it  negates  its  contrary.     Mr.  Kidd,  with  a  smattering 
of  Darwinism,  is  less  fortunate.    And  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  his  blindness  is  shared  by  some  professed 
Positivists,  who  quote  Comte's  "  On  ne  detruit  que  ce 
qu*on  remplace  "  in  the  same  breath  with  a  complaint 
that  Atheists  destroy  without  replacing.    Of  the  same 
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species  are  those  other  persons  who  profess  to  detest 
"  negative  teachings "  while  revering  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  is  surely  time  they  were  all  gathered 
to  their  fathers. 


To  return  to  the  concrete  question.  Is  the  «*  general 
mind  "  at  one  with  Mr.  Kidd's  ?  And  if  it  were,  what 
would  its  acquiescence  certify,  as  to  either  the  truth  or 
the  expediency  of  his  doctrine?  To  answer  the  last 
question  first,  the  acquiescence  would  merely  signify 
that  an  over -worked,  unstudious,  and  superficially 
cultured  generation  gave  its  ignorant  vote  for  a  doctrine 
in  harmony  with  its  ignorance  and  its  mood,  just  as  the 
age  of  Pagan  ignorance  and  decay  turned  towards  the 
mongrel  cults  of  the  East,  as  best  suited  to  emotional 
ignorance  and  the  spirit  of  servitude.  But  the  facts 
are  quite  otherwise  than  as  Mr.  Kidd  alleges ;  and 
indeed  his  untrustworthiness  as  to  historic  fact  in  all 
ages  is  only  less  marked  than  his  zest  in  fallacy.  The 
**  general  mind  "  of  the  day,  as  distinguished  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  studious  minority,  is  either  turning 
away  from  religion  in  simple  apathy  or  turning  blindly 
to  the  more  exciting  forms  of  religion.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  popular  indiflference ;  on  the  other 
hand,  popular  worships.  In  all  "  Christian  "  countries 
alike,  a  growing  indifference  to  religion  is  complained 
of  by  the  mass  of  the  clergy  ;  and  only  the  diflferential 
worships,  so  to  speak,  claim  any  progress.  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  Protestant  countries  the  Catholic  Church 
gains  ground,  so  that  in  North  and  Middle  Germany  it 
flourishes  relatively  to  a  Protestantism  that  is  dis- 
appearing; but  in  the  Catholic  countries  Catholicism 
itself  visibly  loses  its  hold  on  life.  And  one  general 
law  unifies  the  phenomena.  The  most  religious  reli- 
gion, so  to  speak,  will  attract  the  more  religious 
temperaments — ^that  is,  the  irrational  or  pietistic  tem- 
peraments; and  in  England  we  see  Catholicism  and 
the  High  Church  attract  these  types  among  the  edu- 
cated, as  the  Salvation  Army  attracts  them  among  the 
iweducated.  But  the  mass  of  average  intelligence 
everywhere  gravitates  towards  simple  secularity,  in  the 
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primary  sense  of  a  concern  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  or 
the  prosecution  of  personal  interests;  and  this  sub- 
stantially owing  to  a  lapse  from  the  old  beliefs,  partly 
brought  about  by, direct  or  "  aggressive  "  criticism  and 
partly  by  the  indirect  influence  of  modem  culture  and 
modem  preoccupation.  The  over -busy  age  recoils 
from  an  outwom  creed  to  the  physical  life  (now 
cultivated  more  widely  and  energetically  in  the  north 
of  Europe  than  it  has  been  for  centuries  before),  and 
also  to  intellectual  stimulation  as  distinguished  from 
study.  Thus  we  have  the  correlative  facts  of  multi- 
plying athletics  and  multiplying  light  literature.  But 
all  this  implies  no  development  of  such  a  way  of 
thinking  as  Mr.  Kidd's,  to  any  extent  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  old  scope  of  the  faith  which  is 
disappearing.  Among  the  studious  and  scientific 
minority,  opinion  runs  either  towards  "aggressive" 
rationalism — the  wholesomest  phase  of  aU — or  towards 
a  rationalism  which  takes  the  disappearance  of  religion 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  merely  shrugs  its  shoulders 
alike  at  irrational  pietism  and  the  perverse  Irrationalism 
which,  as  in  Mr.  Kidd's  book,  suicidally  undertakes  to 
reinstate  unreason  by  reasoning  that  it  pays  mankind 
to  be  unreasonable. 


Such  a  book,  plainly,  can  seem  impressive  only  to 
minds  unable  to  disentangle  even  a  gross  fallacy,  or  to 
minds  in  the  position  of  wanting  a  show  of  philosophic 
covering  for  a  cherished  absurdity.  Such  a  demand 
has  been  felt  in  many  periods,  ancient  and  modern ; 
and  any  writing  which  meets  it  will  of  course  be  so  far 
welcome.  A  ready  reception  was  given  of  old  to  the 
mysticisms  which  glossed  over  the  grossnesses  of  poly- 
theism; and  in  our  own  century  to  the  difiiise  and 
internecine  sophistries  of  Coleridge,  whose  whole  work 
is  a  pathological  alternation  of  two  dfrectly  antagonistic 
lines  of  doctrine.  And  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  the  philosophic  incompetence  of  Mr.  Kidd  than  his 
evident  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  is  maintaining  one 
of  the  commonest  theses  in  culture  history.  Attempts 
to  show  by  reasoning  that  reason  is  not  the  right  judge 
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of  certain  problems  are  as  thick  as  dead  leaves  on  the 
path  of  literature;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  man 
who  realised  this  would  go  about  tl;ie  task  afresh  in  the 
primeval  fashion  of  Mr.  Kidd.  He  falls  into  every 
snare  of  self-contradiction  that  the  theme  admits  of^ 
and  this  with  entire  unconsciousness  that  anybody  has 
been  there  before.  A  feeling  of  pity  at  length  overtakes 
the  critical  reader  at  sight  of  a  man  who  thus,  as  in  a 
nightmare,  swings  for  ever  between  the  doctrine  that 
the  force  of  progress  is  irrational  or  ultra-rational,  and 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  to  be  rationally  prescribed.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Kidd  had  been  hypnotised  by 
certain  words,  so  that  while  "rational"  is  somehow 
repellent  to  him,  "scientific"  is  somehow  attractive; 
and  when  once  he  has  made  out  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  an  irrational  instinct  is  the  fundamentally  elevating 
element  in  affairs,  he  must  immediately  proceed  to 
affirm  that  "  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  society  have 
a  truer  scientific  basis  than  our  current  science" 
(p.  113).  He  does  at  times  catch  at  "reason",  de- 
claring that  the  million  creeds  of  the  world's  millions 
are  "the  natural  and  inevitable  complement  of  our' 
reason"  (p.  116);  but  as  a  rule  he  prefers  to  be 
"scientific".  For  other  irrationalists,  "scientific"  is 
the  intolerable  term,  the  symbol  of  the  evil  thing.  The 
victim  has  apparently  no  choice.  Once  hypnotised  by 
a  particular  term,  he  must  dree  his  weird.  The  attitude 
of  other  men  can  make  no  impression  on  him.  He  dis- 
poses of  their  deepest  convictions  by  saying  that  they 
are  not  "fundamental  instincts"  as  his  quasi-convictions 
are,  and  in  that  fool's  paradise  of  phrases  he  swoons 
content,  himself  literally  stripped  of  every  fundamental 
instinct  properly  so  called. 


In  this  frame  of  mind,  of  course,  a  man  sees  or  states 
all  history  in  terms  of  his  verbal  phantasy ;  and  Mr. 
Kidd  manages  this  the  more  easily  because  his  know- 
ledge of  history  is  scanty  and  second-hand.  The  fashion 
in  which  he  reduces  the  vast  drama  of  European  history 
to  his  purpose  in  terms  of  a  few  off-hand  deliverances^ 
misconceived  at  that,  from  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Froude 
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and  Mr.  Mahaflfy,  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  in- 
expensive philosophic  method.  Of  the  process  of  his- 
tory his  conception  is  as  disjunct,  as  divided  against 
itself,  as  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  belief.  In  one 
and  the  same  page  (p.  120)  he  complains  that  rationa- 
lists "  overlook  the  connexion  between  the  present  and 
the  past ",  that  by  them  ''  the  essential  unity  and  con- , 
tinuity  of  the  vital  process  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  our  civilisation  from  the  beginning  is  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of  '* ;  and  again  that  <<  in  the  French  nation 
of  the  present  day  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a  whole  people  who  hav$  cut  themselves  off  from  the  past 
in  the  world  of  thought^  almost  as  completely  as  they  have  done 
in  the  world  of  politics  ".  That  is  to  say,  the  French  have 
reprehensibly  broken  the  continuity  which  cannot  be 
broken,  doing  it  both  in  thought  and  in  action.  And 
only  three  pages  farther  on,  the  process  of  self-stulti- 
fication is  repeated.  On  the  appropriate  basis  of  a 
falsism  from  Mr.  Froude,  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic  is  generalised  as  a  ''history  of 
death",  ** underneath''  which — so  Mr.  Kidd  fitly  phrases 
it — "  the  observer  has,  outlined  before  him,  a  remark- 
able spectacle.  It  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  gigantic 
birth.  To  the  scientific  mind " — save  the  mark  I — 
"there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  signs  which  accompany 
the  beginning  of  life,  whether  it  be  the  birth  of  the 
humblest  plant,  or  of  a  new  solar  system.*'  Thus  Mr, 
Kidd  swings  between  the  opposite  poles  of  "  essential 
continuity "  and  "  beginning  of  new  life ",  even  as  he 
swings  between  those  of  "the  scientific"  and  the 
"ultra-rational",  and  as  Coleridge  swung  between 
those  of  the  defence  and  the  denunciation  of  the  "  Will 
to  believe".  We  are  witnessing  a  process  in  patho- 
logical psychology,  so  to  speak. 


If  it  is  possible,  when  helped  by  science,  to  be  patient 
with  one  who  thus  forever  stimibles  over  his  own 
garment,  it  is  harder  to  bear  with  the  tissue  of  bogus 
history  which  Mr.  Kidd  puts  together  from  the  con- 
genially contradictory  patchwork  of  Mr.  Lecky.  For 
him  a  few  of  the  most  reckless  of  that  writer's  affirma- 
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tions — affirmations  of  which  the  same  writer's  pages 
often  supply  in  abundance  the  disproof — serve  as  sum- 
maries of  the  relations  of  Christians  to  Pagans,  and  of 
the  significance  of  Christianity  as  a  historic  force ;  and 
one  of  the  most  careless  utterances  of  Lewes  on  Greek 
ethics  serves  him  for  a  generalisation  on  the  Hellenic 
spirit.  Of  valid  knowledge  of  the  case  he  has  none. 
He  makes  the  ordinary  uncomprehending  assumption 
that  the  rise  of  Christianity  revolutionised  thought, 
feeling,  and  philosophy — this  despite  his  own  doctrine 
of  organic  continuity — and  he  passes  in  a  sentence  from 
the  period  of  decaying  Rome  to  the  twelfth  century, 
noting  neither  the  enormous  transition  from  an  old  to 
a  semi-barbaric  civilisation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
long  continuance  and  final  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
on  the  other.  The  main  doctrine  of  his  book  is  that 
the  irrational  religious  instinct  secures  progress  by 
making  the  individual  subordinate  his  own  good  to 
that  of  the  species ;  and  he  represents  Christianity  as 
the  most  eflfective  form  of  the  instinct.  Blindly  assuming 
that  in  Christendom  "  the  people  ....  have  success- 
fully assailed  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  the 
power-holding  classes",  he  further  decides  that  this 
has  been  brought  about  by  "the  immense  fund  of 
altruistic  feeling  with  which  our  Western  societies  have 
become  equipped  ",  and  lays  it  down  that  "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  evolutionist  (I),  it  is  by  contributing  the  factor 
which  has  rendered  this  unique  process  of  social 
development  possible,  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
tended  to  raise  the  peoples  aflfected  by  it  to  the  com- 
manding place  they  have  come  to  occupy  in  the  world" 
(pp.  165-6).  To  keep  this  theory  in  countenance,  the 
thousand  years  of  Chinese  Christianity  in  Byzantium, 
the  absolute  stagnation  of  Christian  Abyssinia,  and  the 
collapse  of  Christian  Egypt,  Africa,  Syria,  and  Spain 
before  Islam,  are  sublimely  ignored.  Mr.  Kidd  will 
prove  his  case  if  only  you  let  him  ignore  two-thirds  of 
the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  handle  the  rest  in  a 
fashion  which  reduces  evolutionary  science  to  burlesque. 


It  is  to  be  expected  from  all  this  that  when  he  comes 
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to  a  concrete  problem,  such  as  the  decline  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Kidd  will  merely  adapt  the  formulas  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidence  lecturer.  The  Christian  doctrine  is  that 
"  Christianity  abolished  slavery "  ;  Mr.  Kidd  puts  it 
that  slavery  was  abolished  by  **  that  ethical  movement 
upon  which  our  civilisation  is  founded**.  To  prove 
this  he  assumes  with  Mr.  Lecky  and  the  average  Chris- 
tian that  the  Gospel  doctrine  was  **  a  proclamation  of 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  ** — this  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  the  Gospel  from  first  to 
last  has  been  a  doctrine  of  limited  salvation  on  a  basis 
of  exclusive  creed.  Beginning  in  that  style,  you  can 
go  as  far  as  you  please,  and  you  easily  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  "two  doctrines  which  contributed 
most  to  producing  the  extinction  of  slavery  were  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  Deity — ^both  being  essentially 
ultra-rational**  (p.  168).  Mr.  Kidd  shows  that  he  is 
aware  that  slavery  has  **  flourished  down  almost  into 
our  own  times  under  the  auspices  ....  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  ** ;  but  the  knowledge  has  no  eflFect 
on  his  sociology.  As  little  is  that  affected  by  the  know- 
ledge he  has  presumably  gathered  from  Mr.  Lecky — 
that  in  the  Christianised  Roman  Empire,  living  under 
the  flawlessly  irrational  creed  of  salvation,  there  were 
probably  more  slaves  than  under  Paganism,  and  not 
more  manumissions.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whether  he  knows  that  the  first  decisive  modem 
blow  at  slavery  was  dealt  by  the  French  Revolution,  at 
a  time  when  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  had 
nearly  as  little  hold  on  the  minds  of  those  actively 
concerned  as  it  has  on  the  minds  of  French  politicians 
to-day.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  Mr.  Kidd  would  with- 
draw the  trump  card  of  "  salvation  *'  and  play  that  of 
"equality  of  all  men  before  the  Deity**,  making  out  that 
the  "aggressive**  Paine  and  the  devout  Robespierre 
in  their  difierent  ways  were  thus  after  all  satisfactorily 
irrational,  though  Paine*s  fellow-Deists  in  the  United 
States  were  not  irrational  enough  to  take  up  his  testi- 
mony against  slavery.  And  here  we  come  to  a  problem 
that  would  be  worth  discussing  with  a  moire  competent 
thinker  than  Mr.  Kidd. 
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The    one   element    of    plausibility  in    Mr.    Kidd's 
doctrine,  as  some  readers  may  have  already  inferred, 
is  the  use  he  is  unconsciously  able  to  make  of  the  old 
difficulty  as  to  the  definition  of  the  mo\dng  forces  in 
humanitarian  progress ;  and  only  his  ignorance  or  dis- 
regard of  all  previous  discussion  on  the  subject  enables 
him  to  write,  as  he  has  done,  a  large  book  without 
clearing   it    up  in    the  slightest  degree,  but  on  the 
contrary  with  the  result   of  freshly  confounding    old 
confusion.      He   raises    the   question  as  to    whether 
humanitarian  ideas  are  or  are  not  "  intellectual ",  and 
he  decides  with  much  simplicity  that  they  are  not, 
evidently  supposing  that  when  he  uses  the  term  ''  in- 
tellectual** he  has  laid  down   a  definite  proposition. 
The  preliminary  dialectic  of  Comte  and  Spencer  on 
this  head  is  as  far  from  enlightening  him  as  the  more 
practical  performance  of  Buckle.      To  work  over  the 
problem  in  detail  in  this  already  over-long  examination 
of  a  laboriously  unprofitable  book  is  of   course  im- 
possible ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  statement  of 
a  rational  theory  by  way  of  showing  the  value  of  Mr. 
Kidd's.       It   may  be    safely  said   that    it  is  equally 
fallacious    and    superficial   to   describe   humanitarian 
ideas    as    ''  intellectual "   and    to    describe    them    as 
*<  ultra-rational  ".     It  is  a  plain  fallacy,  to  begin  with, 
to  assume  that  even  a  religious  belief   is  primarily 
irrational  or  ultra-rational,  much  as  the  rationalist  may 
be  tempted  to  make  the  concession  when  the  religionist 
demands  it.     We  may  thus  apply  the  term  ** irrational" 
in   a  colloquial   way;   but    when  we  expressly  philo- 
sophise we  must  discriminate.      Primitive  religion  is 
just  primitive  reasoning,  primitive  science,  primitive 
philosophy.       Irrationalism    arises,  strictly  speaking, 
only  when  minds  like  Mr.  Kidd's,  met  by  the  demon- 
stration that  a  given  doctrine  or  notion  is  a  delusion,  in- 
sist on  maintaining  it  on  the  score  that  it  is  profoundly 
useful.    When  a  man  thus  morbidly  clings  to  ancient 
errors,  without  believing  that  they  are  truths,  he  is  as 
strictly  irrational  as  it  is  possible  for  a  sane  man  to  be ; 
but  when  he  merely  believes  a  doctrine  to  be  true  on 
fallacious  groimds  he  is  not  to  be  termed  an  Irra- 
tionalist.    Most  religious  men,  perhaps,  are  capable  of 
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seeing  and  abandoning  their  errors  if  shown  them 
before  they  have  hardened  or  weakened  into  mere 
prejudice.  Again,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  such  a 
belief  as  that  in  the  equality  of  men  before  a  Deity,  or 
in  the  "intention"  of  a  Deity  that  men  should  be 
equal,  though  we  are  dealing  with  a  fallacious  blend 
of  human  sympathy  and  theological  logic,  we  are 
assuredly  not  aloof  from  "intellectual"  processes  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  Even  Mr.  Kidd,  in  affirming 
the  idle  because  insignificant  proposition  that  the 
"moving  force  behind"  civilisation  "is  not  the  in- 
tellect, and  that  the  development  as  a  whole  is  not  in 
any  true  sense  an  intellectual  movement,"  goes  on 
immediately,  in  his  helpless  way,  to  avow  that  "we 
may  distinguish,  vath  some  degree  of  clearness,  the 
nature  of  the  part  taken  therein  by  the  intellect" 
(p.  146).  "The  intellect,"  he  says,  "is  employed  in 
developing  groimd  which  has  been  won  for  it  by  other 
forces."  But  beyond  this  crude  and  useless  discrimi- 
nation he  has  no  help  to  offer  us,  and  he  proceeds  to 
talk  vainly  of  "  that  ethical  movement  which  we  have 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  phenomena  we  are 
witnessing" — this  shortly  after  asserting  that  the 
** religious  movement"  since  the  fifteenth'  century*  is 
the  "actual  vital  centre"  of  the  process  of  current 
civilisation  (p.  128).  Whence  then  came  the  ethical 
or  religious  "  movement "  ?  From  the  Christian  creed  ? 
If  so,  the  doctrines  of  that  being  historico-philosophical 
propositions,  the  initial  impetus  was  "intellectual". 
Whichever  way  we  turn,  whether  we  take  the  con- 
ventional formulas  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Kidd  or 
search  for  ourselves  into  the  facts,  we  find  that  the 
"movement"  of  civilisation  is  a  total  of  forces  into 
which  there  enter  on  the  one  hand  true  and  false  and 
new  and  old  beliefs  as  to  human  and  cosmic  affairs, 
and  on  the  other  hand  states  and  habits  of  feeling  and 
conduct  determined  partly  by  political  and  economic 
conditions  and  partly  by  the  belie&  aforesaid.  Thus 
the  decline  of  slavery  may  in  one  case  be  a  purely  or 

*  Here  again,  after  his  insistence  on  "vital  continuity",  Mr. 
Kidd  makes  the  Renaissance  "  the  great  watershed  which  divides 
the  modem  world  from  the  old  **. 
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mainly  economic  phenomenon,  as  the  rise  of  art  may 
partly  be  in  another ;  while  in  another  case,  as  in  our 
own  century,  the  restriction  of  slavery  may  be  led  up 
to  alike  by  strictly  economic  and  political  causes  and 
by  a  manifold  development  of  sympathy  through 
literary  culture,  political  habit,  and  political,  ethical, 
and  religious  reasoning.  Such,  roughly,  is  the  rationa- 
list view  of  humanitarian  and  other  progress;^  and 
merely  to  state  it  is  at  least  to  indicate  the  refutation 
of  Mr.  Kidd's  gospel  of  the  blessedness  of  unreason. 
«  •  «  « 

It  is  needless  to  argue  at  any  length  on  Mr.  Kidd's 
applications  of  his  theory  of  civilisation  to  present  and 
future  affairs.  He  seeks  to  make  good  his  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  an  irrational  religious  motive  by  just 
such  appeals — logical  or  otherwise — to  the  judicial 
reason  as  serve  to  convince  the  judicial  reason  that  the 
religious  theory  of  life  is  a  delusion.  He  appeals  to 
reason  to  distrust  reason.  Always  his  argument  re- 
solves itself  into  the  crass  absurdity  :  "  It  is  reasonable 
to  be  unreasonable  " ;  and  full  in  sight  of  the  bird  does 
he  spread  the  irrationalist  net.  In  brief,  his  social 
diagnosis  and  prescription  would  rim  thus : 

People  who  carefully  apply  reason  to  their  way  of  life^  like 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modem  French,  tend  to  decline  in 
power  and  to  die  out.  To  prevent  the  application  of  reason  to 
the  problems  of  life,  then,  is  the  course  seen  by  reason  to  be 
rational;  and  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  course  we  must  reason- 
ably maintain  an  unreasonable  religious  system.  Systematic 
socialism  and  systematic  individualism  are  dike  ruinously 
rational,  being  alike  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  individual 
to  better  his  lot,  which  wish  always  prevents  future  betterment. 
We  must  therefore  take  thought  for  the  -morrow  by  not  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow,  but  follow  those  blind  instincts  which 
our  other  instincts  tell  us  ought  not  to  be  followed ;  and  to  keep 
everything  on  right  lines  we  must  believe  in  a  religion  which  we 
have  no  reason  for  believing. 

>  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  popular  and  incom- 

Elete  but  perhaps  not  useless  treatment  of  the  general  question  in  a 
icture  on  "  Emotion  in  History "  in  a  small  volume  of  tracts 
entitled  "  Discourses  on  Life  and  Letters*'  (Forder:  28  Stonecutter 
Street,    is.  6d.) 
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On  the  historical  side  of  this  egregious  philosophy  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Kidd  has  no  more  compre- 
hension of  the  social  dynamics  of  the  present  state  of 
France  than  he  has  of  the  social  dynamics  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  himself  affirms  in  his  closing  paragraph 
that  <<  all  anticipations  and  forebodings  as  to  the  future 
of  the  incoming  democracy,  founded  upon  comparisons 
with  the  past,  are  unreliable  or  worthless'*;  yet  he 
blindly  brackets  ancient  Greece  and  modem  France  as 
alike  illustrating  his  doctrine  of  future  developments. 
In  regard  to  France  he  is  dominated,  like  the  general 
run  of  critics,  both  French  and  English,  by  the  mere 
primary  hallucination  of  numbers  ;  and,  noting  a  check 
to  the  birth-rate  without  suspecting  its  economic  cause, 
assumes  he  is  facing  a  new  phenomenon,  and  asserts 
decline  in  the  face  of  the  highest  level  of  all-round  effi- 
ciency that  France  has  ever  shown.  By  implication, 
he  prescribes  the  reckless  procreation  and  correlative 
misery  of  East  London  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  that 
glory  which  he  associates  with  English  civilisation ; 
and  to  the  confused  empiricism  of  his  sociology  he  adds 
much  of  the  crude  braggadocio  of  the  average  Anglo- 
Saxon.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  present  intellectual 
condition  of  average  Anglo-Saxondom  that  such  a  body 
of  doctrine  should  be  respectfully  discussed  in  the  press 
as  "  original "  and  "  scientific  "  and  even  "  profound  "; 
and  that  its  primitive  paralogisms  should  seem  to  some 
readers  to  make  an  end  of  the  master  principle  of 
modem  life — ^the  realised  instinct  to  "  seek  truth  and 
ensue  it." 

Editor. 
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WOMEN    AND    CHRISTIAN    MORALS/ 

By  LOUIS  MENARD,  Doctbur  bs-lsttrbs. 

{TranslaUd  by  permistiou,) 


Among  the  causes  which  have  most  aided  the  trans- 
formation of  ideas  and  morals  of  the  Western  world  by 
Christianity,  one  of  the  most  important,  although  it  has 
been  little  remarked,  has  been  the  continuous  action  of 
women.  Not  only  did  women  favor  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  already,  for  several 
centuries,  they  had  prepared  the  accession.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  go  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  to  understand  thoroughly  the  moral  state  of 
the  society  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Greek  civilisation  one  sees  developing,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  women,  the  religious  doctrines  borrowed 
from  the  East,  which  served  as  a  preface  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  tell  us  with 
what  impatience  the  Grecian  women  bore  the  inter- 
minable wars  which  kept  them  separated  from  their 
husbands.  They  lived  alone  among  their  servants  and 
their  nurses,  who  came  generally  from  Egypt  or  from 
Asia,  and  whose  strange  tales  lightened  the  ennui  of  the 
gyneceum.  It  was  always  the  story  of  a  beautiful 
youth  dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  mourned  by 
a  Goddess,  mother,  sister,  or  wife :  endless  variations 
of  the  one  theme;  the  grief  of  nature  bereft  of  the 
kisses  of  the  sun. 

These  dismal  legends  interested  the  women  much 
more  than  the  old  epic  tales.  They  had  had  enough 
of  those  virile  divinities  who,  with  spear  in  hand,  from 
the  summit  of  the  acropoles,  excited  men  to  the  con- 
flict. They  liked  much  better  the  effeminate  Gods  of 
Asia,  with  their  soft  languor  and  their  voluptuous  woe. 

^  Etudes  sur  Us  Origines  du  Christianism :  L$s  Pmmss  it  la  Morals 
Chrititmu.  Le<x)n  profess^  par  I'auteur  aax  cours  de  THOtel  de 
Ville.  1893.  Paris:  Librairie  de  I'Art  Independent,  Rue  de  la 
Chau886e  d'Antin,  zz. 
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The  men  had  their  warlike  religion,  which  had  saved 
Greece  from  the  barbarians.  Another  religion  was 
needed  for  the  women.  "  Don't  they  make  a  tumult,"* 
cries  Aristophanes,  <*  vHlth  their  drama,  their  sabazi,  and 
from  the  housetops  their  lamentations  for  Adonis !  I 
heard  them  from  the  assembly.  On  the  fatal  day  when 
Demostrates  carried  the  decree  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion his  wife  was  dancing,  and  crying:  Alas!  alasf 
Adonis!" 

This  weeping  worship  had  everywhere  among  women 
a  prodigious  success.  In  Judea,  as  in  Greece,  they 
troubled  themselves  little  with  the  national  religion. 
In  vain  the  prophets  cried  out  against  prostitution,  and 
cursed  the  foreign  women  who  corrupted  the  people  of 
Jahveh.  They  woiJd  not  have  this  solitary  and  savage 
God ;  and  even  in  his  temple  they  assembled  to  weep 
for  Thammuz,  the  beardless  husband  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  legend  was  localised  on  the  Phoenician 
coast ;  it  was  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon  that  the  wild 
boar,  the  imclean  beast,  detested  by  the  Semitic 
peoples,  had  wounded  to  death  the  son  of  the  funereal 
myrrh,  "the  beautiful  youth  with  rosy  arms";  and 
every  year,  at  the  same  season,  the  river  was  red  with 
his  blood.  The  women  of  Byblos  beat  their  breasts,, 
and  gathered  the  head  swathed  in  bands  of  papyrus, 
which  the  sea  brought  in  seven  days  from  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  religion  celebrated  by  analogous  f^tes  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  the  two- 
religions  seem  to  be  confounded  at  Alexandria.  In 
the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  "  on  carpets  softer  than 
sleep,"  they  laid  the  spouses  side  by  side,  and 
the  women  came  to  admire,  "on  his  bed  of  silver 
with  the  first  down  upon  his  cheek,  the  dear 
Adonis,  beloved  unto  death".*  The  following  day 
they  assembled  on  the  shore,  with  breasts  bared,  and 
with  hair  unloosed,  watching  in  the  dew  of  the  morning 
the  rapid  budding  of  the  plants,  which  announced  the 
resurrection  of  spring.  The  courtesans,  whose  ever- 
growing importance  in  the  decadence  of  Hellenism  is 
attested  by  the  comedies  of  Menander,  were  bound  to* 

*  Theocritus,  Syracusans. 
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contribute  to  the  spread  in  Greece  of  the  Oriental  reli- 
gions. At  Athens,  where  the  law  imposed  marriage 
upon  all  citizens,  the  courtesans  were  always  foreigners. 
Most  of  them  came  from  Asia.  Their  riches  naturally 
marked  them  out  for  the  greed  of  the  begging  priests  of 
the  Syrian  Goddess,  and  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
The  Pythagorean  Phintys  recommends  honest  women 
to  abstain  from  these  sensual  religions ;  but  the  courte- 
sans, their  youth  once  gone,  must  needs  seek  consola- 
tion in  foreign  practices  which  reminded  them  of  their 
country.  The  myths  of  Phrygia  and  of  Syria  had 
almost  always  an  obscene  character;  the  worship  of 
Priapus  came  from  that  source.  But  the  frenzy  of  the 
senses  has  the  natural  reaction  of  asceticism.  The 
priests  of  Attis  mutilated  themselves  in  honor  of  their 
God  and  after  his  example.  A  vague  instinct  seemed 
to  warn  these  religions  of  women  that  they  must 
undergo  a  profound  purification  in  order  to  impose 
themselves  upon  the  general  conscience.  They  did  not 
recoil  before  torture,  provided  there  remained  for  them 
the  luxury  of  tears.  Humanity,  ageing,  blushed  at 
herself  and  held  the  flesh  in  disgust.  She  desired  the 
ideal  love,  that  final  dream  of  worn  courtesans.  When 
a  new  God  showed  her  redemption  through  suffering, 
the  much  sinning  one  bathed  with  perfumes  the  sacred 
feet  of  the  savior  of  souls  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair. 

The  Gospel  has  preserved  the  names  of  several 
women  who  were  associated  with  this  renewal  of  faith. 
"  They  were,"  says  Saint  Luke,  "  women  whom  Jesus 
delivered  from  evil  spirits  and  cured  of  their  diseases — 
Mary,  called  Magdalene,  from  whom  were  driven  out 
seven  devils ;  and  Jane,  wife  of  Chusa,  Herod's  steward ; 
and  Susan,  and  many  others  who  helped  him  with  their 
money."  They  followed  him  to  the  wilderness,  hanging 
on  his  word ;  for  he  would  not  condemn  the  adulteress, 
and  he  forgave  much  to  her  who  had  loved  much.  On 
the  day  of  his  passion  and  death,  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  apostles,  denied  by  another,  abandoned  by  all  his 
disciples  and  men  friends,  he  saw  the  women  in  tears 
on  the  road  to  his  execution.  They  kissed  the  cross 
and  drank  the  blood   of   regeneration.     When  they 
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returned  at  the  first  light  of  morning  and  found  the 
tomb  empty,  it  was  to  them  that  he  appeared  at  first, 
and  before  all  others  to  her  from  whom  he  had  driven 
the  seven  devils.  She  was  the  first  to  greet  the  new 
God  of  the  world,  and  people  believed  in  her  word,  and 
repeated  after  her,  "  Christ  is  risen  I " 

What  reward  has  he  given  them  for  their  devotion 
to  his  worship  ?  To-day  it  is  said  that  Christianity 
has  emancipated  women.  That  had  for  long  been 
unnecessary.  In  substituting  marriage  for  patriarchal 
polygamy,  Hellenism  had  raised  woman  to  the  moral 
dignity  of  mother  of  the  family,  mistress  of  the  house, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Homer.  As  on  Olympus 
the  Goddesses  sat  at  the  side  of  the  Gods,  there  were 
priestesses  in  the  temples,  and  the  divine  oracles  were 
delivered  by  women.  The  God  of  Christianity  in- 
carnates himself  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  the  Feminine 
has  no  place  in  the  Trinity.  Woman  Is  the  instrument 
of  the  Devil  and  the  source  of  the  damnation  of  the 
world!  Her  hands  are  not  pure  enough  to  offer  the 
sacrifice ;  her  mouth,  full  of  deceit,  cannot  announce  to 
the  people  the  divine  word.  She  is  excluded  firom  the 
priesthood,  the  highest  function  in  the  moral  order; 
repulsed  at  the  foot  of  the  alter,  she  kneels  before  the 
priest,  confesses  her  faults,  and  implores  his  pardon. 
Man,  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  questions  her 
like  a  judge,  imposes  upon  her  the  expiatory  penance, 
clears  her  darkened  conscience,  and  directs  her  in  the 
most  important  acts  of  her  life. 

And  yet,  on  the  ruins  of  the  last  Church,  woman  will 
come  to  pray.  Christianity  has  more  than  emancipated 
her,  it  has  conquered  her.  It  is  not  liberty  that  she 
demands,  it  is  love  that  chooses  and  overcomes  her. 
Her  religion  is  not  justice,  it  is  grace ;  her  morality  is 
neither  right  nor  duty,  it  is  charity.  She  has  no 
anxiety  for  the  country  and  the  republican  religions,  she 
must  have  a  baby  God  to  cradle  in  her  arms,  a  dead 
God  to  bathe  with  her  tears.  She  has  no  wish  to  be 
Goddess,  provided  she  is  the  mother  of  God,  his  im- 
maculate lily,  his  chosen  bride  enveloped  in  his  light. 
She  bathes  the  wounds,  she  removes  the  crown  of 
thorns,  sensating  her  blessed  griefs,  the  heart  pierced 
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by  the  sword,  but  the  brow  crowned  with  stars, 
ravished,  transported,  swooning  in  the  radiant  nimbus 
of  the  assumption. 

We  find  women  intermingled  with  the  first  apostolic 
propaganda.  "  Have  we  not  the  right,"  says  St.  Paul, 
'<to  take  about  with  us  a  sister- wife,  as  do  the  other 
apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  ?  '* 
The  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  written  by  Phoebe, 
deaconess  of  the  assembly  of  Cenchreae.  Simon  Magus, 
that  rival  of  the  apostles,  whose  preachings  had  great 
success  in  the  country  of  Samaria,  took  everywhere 
with  him  a  very  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  bought 
in  a  market  of  Tyre.  Her  name  was  Helen,  and  this 
name  furnished  to  Simon  a  pretext  to  illustrate  his 
mystical  system  of  the  redemption  of  the  eternal 
Feminine.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  **  her  for  whom  the 
heroes  fought  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  of  whom  the 
poets  sing ;  she  is  the  divine  thought,  the  first  emana- 
tion of  the  creative  principal.  From  the  beginning  of 
things,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  angels,  enchained 
by  them  in  the  bonds  of  life,  she  passes  from  age  to 
age  by  successive  incarnations,  the  source  of  war 
between  the  powers  of  the  world,  because  of  her 
marvellous  beauty.  Sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  her 
metempsychoses,  loaded  with  outrages,  to  the  point  of 
entering  the  bazaar  of  Tyre,  where  she  was  exhibited  as 
a  slave,  she  touches  finally  the  limit  of  her  shame.  She 
is  the  sheep  lost  and  found,  it  is  with  her  deliverance 
that  the  regeneration  of  human  kind  shall  commence.^ 

This  mystic  theme  was  developed  under  all  forms  in 
the  schools  of  the  Christian  gnosis.  At  Alexandria, 
where  the  population  was  composed  of  Greeks, 
Egyptians  and  Jews,  all  these  philosophic  and  reli- 
gious traditions  furnished  the  elements  for  a  mythology 
which  tried  to  spring  up,  mixing  Hebrew  names  with 
Greek,  and  associating  abstract  principles  with  natura- 
listic and  sidereal  forms.    The  eternal  Feminine  was 


*  For  the  doctrines  of  Simon  and  the  principal  Gnostic  schools, 
see  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  above  all  the  Philosophumina.  [The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  mythical  character  of  the  Smion 
Magus  of  the  Acts  has  been  made  tolerably  certain  by  Baur  and 
ZeUer.— Ed.  F,R,-\ 
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called  now  Barb^l6  or  Achamoth,  now  Sophia,  Prou- 
nikos  or  Enthymesis.  Some  confounded  her  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  name  Rouah  is  feminine  in  Hebrew; 
she  is  the  universal  soul,  the  divine  dove  who  hovered 
over  the  sea  before  the  creation.  For  others,  she  is  the 
virgin  Eden,  the  companion  of  the  father  Elohim,  the 
mother  of  the  angels,  who  are  the  trees  of  paradise; 
her  body,  like  that  of  Echidna,  ends  in  the  tail  of  a 
serpent. 

Abandoned  by  her  husband,  who  ascends  towards 
the  higher  principle,  she  raises  against  the  celestial 
power  a  war  of  which  the  human  soul  is  the  theatre, 
and  which  must  end  by  redemption.  This  redemption 
Hercules  is  charged  to  accomplish:  but  after  the 
labors  from  which  he  had  come  out  victor,  he  let 
himself  be  seduced  by  Omphale,  who  is  no  other  than 
Aphrodite,  one  of  the  wicked  angels.  To  succeed 
him,  the  angel  Baruch  calls  up  Jesus,  a  young  shepherd 
who  is  feeding  his  flock.  He,  at  least,  remains  faithfiil 
to  his  divine  mission.  Unable  to  seduce  him,  the 
serpent  Naas,  the  most  maleficent  of  the  powers  of 
the  world,  causes  him  to  die  upon  the  cross.  Jesus 
gives  up  his  body  to  Eden,  and  ascends  to  the  supreme 
Good,  whose  name  is  Priapus,  as  in  the  Orphic  hymns. 

Others  constructed  a  system  of  divine  couples  which 
recalls  at  once  the  emanations  of  Egyptian  pantheism, 
the  theogony  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sacred  numbers  of 
Pythagoras.  At  the  summit  of  the  celestial  hierarchy 
sits  the  inefifable,  the  unnamed,  the  God  of  the  depths, 
who  has  for  companion  Thought  or  Silence.  From 
this  primordial  couple  come  two  by  two  the  £ons,  the 
ages  personified  and  confotmded  with  the  celestial 
virtues.  The  last  of  these  emanations,  divine  Wisdom, 
wanders  in  search  of  her  husband  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  abyss ;  she  falls  into  the  troubled  waves 
of  matter,  and  all  the  angels  pray  for  her.  From  her 
anguish  is  born  the  Creator  of  the  visible  world.  Her 
efforts  to  return  to  the  Father  produce  the  vault  of 
heaven.  She  leaves  in  man,  unknown  to  the  Creator, 
a  ray  of  the  divine  light,  and  by  the  serpent  reveals  to 
him  the  science  of  good  and  evil. 

But  Adam  is  driven  from  Paradise ;  a  secret  strife 
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establishes  itself  between  the  demiurgic  powers  and  their 
mother,  until  the  day  when  the  Christ  comes  down  to  the 
earth  in  the  dove  of  the  Jordan,  and  incarnates  himself  in 
Jesus  to  work  the  redemption  of  men.  He  will  lead  back 
Sophia  into  the  plenitude  of  the  higher  heaven,  where 
the  father  dwells;  the  material  world  will  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  Creator  will  rise  in  mid-heaven  to  the  place 
where  his  mother  was,  and  human  souls  will  become 
the  spouses  of  angels. 

Analogous  ideas  reproduce  themselves  with  in- 
numerable changes  in  these  gnostic  schools,^  which 
so  freely  prelude  the  elaboration  of  the  Christian 
metaphysic.  In  the  midst  of  this  fever  of  alle- 
gories, each  one  modifies  the  creed  to  his  fancy, 
no  one  takes  it  to  the  letter.  It  was  a  form  which 
seemed  as  lawful  for  the  translation  of  philosophic 
conception  as  the  parable  for  the  expression  of  moral 
precepts.  All  this  Christian  mythology  disappeared 
under  the  uniform  level  of  orthodoxy,  before  it  had 
found  its  definitive  expression.  The  gnosis,  combatted 
from  the  second  century  in  the  name  of  apostolic 
tradition,  was  nearly  forgotten  in  the  fourth.  A  few 
shreds  of  its  theories  pass,  transformed,  into  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church :  others  reappear  at  intervals  under  the 
form  of  heresy.  The  iEons  of  the  gnosis,  its  sacred 
numbers,  the  Tetrad,  the  Ogdoad,  the  Dodecad,  take 
on  a  form  more  compatible  with  the  divine  unity  in  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  true  that  the  Feminine 
was  excluded  thence,  but  it  takes  refuge  in  worship 
and  in  legend.  The  conscience  of  the  people  placed  the 
Virgin  mother  in  the  highest  heaven  and  always  next 
to  her  son.  She  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  favorite 
type  of  Christian  art,  and  in  our  day  her  dignity  has 
received  a  signal  consecration  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

IL 

The  moral  ideal  of  humanity  is  bound  to  change 
with  its  beliefs.     Since  the  republican  principle  had 

^Principally  in  Egypt,  the  country  where,  in  our  days,  the 
Saint-Simoniant  have  sought  the  Woman-Mesaiah.  Tbeie  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
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disappeared  from  the  world,  there  was  no  longer  place 
for  the  great  manly  virtues,  courage  and  justice,  which 
answer  to  the  duplicate  form  of  political  right,  liberty 
and  equality.  Already  Stoicism  had  replaced  the 
active  energy  of  the  citizen  by  the  passive  indifference 
of  the  sage,  who  regards  with  contempt  all  tyrannies 
from  without,  and  seeks  liberty  in  the  inner  world.  As 
for  justice,  which  in  ancient  ethics  summed  up  all  the 
virtues,  it  only  existed  through  equality  of  rights,  and 
henceforth  there  was  no  longer  equality  except  in  servi- 
tude. The  love  of  country,  which  had  saved  the  Greek 
republics  from  the  formidable  invasions  of  the  East, 
could  extend  itself,  in  the  peaceful  Roman  unity,  to  that 
less  ardent  and  larger  sentiment  which  Cicero  calls  the 
charity  of  mankind.  Since  the  country  almost  con- , 
founded  itself  with  the  world,  nobody  troubled  them- 
selves more  about  the  country ;  this  was  seen  when  the 
empire,  after  having  abandoned  its  religion,  was  invaded 
by  the  barbarians.  For  the  Christian,  there  was  no  other 
country  than  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  city  of  the 
Gospel  was  the  monastery.  The  monastic  virtues,  resig- 
nation, humility,  obedience,  could  not  give  umbrage  to 
the  imperial  despotism,  and  the  exaltation  of  these 
gentle  womanly  virtues  harmonised  well  with  the  r6Ie 
of  the  Feminine  in  the  new  religion,  which  replaced 
justice  by  grace,  and  the  austere  language  of  the  law 
by  the  irresistible  melody  of  love.  Two  precepts  sum 
up  the  Christian  morality :  Love  God  above  all  things ; 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Chastity,  the  foundation  of  the  family,  had  always 
been  regarded  in  Greece  as  the  first  virtue  of  women. 
In  retiirn  for  this  chastity,  which  maintains  the  purity 
of  races,  the  women  of  the  heroic  epoch  exacted  a  reci- 
procal fidelity.  Homer  attests  this  by  several  examples. 
Patriarchal  polygamy  must  have  disappeared  at  an 
early  date,  because  traces  of  it  remain  only  in  the 
mythological  legends  of  the  loves  of  Zeus.  The  loves 
of  the  Gods  have  often  been  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  to  the  religion  of  the  poets,  first  by  the 
philosophers,  then  by  Christian  polemics.  Never- 
theless, as  long  as  the  old  religion  was  respected, 
adultery  was  almost  unknown  in  Greece.      Morality 
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was  not  considiered  as  an  appendage  to  religion,  but  as 
a  special  law  of  humanity.  The  Gods  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  rules  of  human  society,  as  a  king  need  not 
contribute  to  the  taxes  his  subjects  pay  him.  Other- 
wise the  physical  sense  of  the  symbols  was  transparent 
to  everyone.  All  knew  that  Zeus  was  the  principle  of 
life,  the  luminous  ether,  father  of  all  things,  and  men 
thought  no  more  of  reproaching  him  for  his  prolific 
unions  than  one  is  troubled  to-day  by  the  thousand 
combinations  of  oxygen.  But  in  proportion  as  men 
removed  themselves  from  primitive  habits,  physics  be- 
came an  abstract  science  separated  from  religion,  which 
assumed  a  more  exclusively  political  and  human  char- 
acter. Physical  allegories  became  very  embarrassing. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Gods,  guardians  of  the  moral  laws, 
should  be  the  first  to  submit  to  them,  and  the  character 
of  these  laws  is  precisely  a  reaction  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature. 

The  complex  character  of  the  Hellenic  divinities, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  the  physical  laws  of  the 
world  and  the  moral  laws  of  society,  commenced 
to  cause  trouble  in  consciences.  In  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  the  Unjust,  who  personifies  the  tendency 
of  the  new  spirit,  says  to  the  young  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  educate:  *'Art  thou  surprised  in  adultery, 
cast  the  fault  upon  Zeus.  He  himself  has  succumbed 
to  love.  Could  one  demand  more  from  a  mortal  than 
from  a  God  ?  "  Since  one  could  not  reconcile  the 
physical  and  the  moral,  religion  was  obliged  to  choose 
one  or  the  other.  To  perform  the  work  of  purification, 
condemnation  was  passed  on  the  mythology  of  the 
poets.  This  was  to  abjure  all  national  traditions. 
The  decline  of  religions  commences  on  the  day  when 
they  are  discussed.  For  a  new  ideal,  a  new  form 
was  necessary ;  since  the  human  conscience  demanded 
a  God  resolutely  warring  against  the  energies  of  nature, 
the  God  of  the  thousand  unions,  the  universal 
Father,  must  cede  the  place  to  the  God  of  Sinai, 
who  had  repulsed  the  alliance  of  the  soft  Astart6, 
the  eternal  lover  whom  men  called  the  Queen  of  the 
heavens. 

In  the  political  morality  of  republican  Greece  the 
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idle  of  the  sexes  was  clearly  defined ;  to  the  one  the 
public  place,  to  the  other  the  fireside.  While  the  man 
defends  liberty  against  an  enemy  or  a  usurper,  main- 
tains equality,  which  is  justice,  the  woman  brings  up 
the  new  generations.  The  family  is  her  domain ;  she 
must  not  depart  from  it.  The  legislation  of  Solon  had 
guaranteed  the  chastity  of  the  Athenian  women  ;  a  few 
restrictions  of  their  liberty  sheltered  them  firom  misery 
and  from  the  danger  of  celibacy ;  there  was  for  them 
no  other  possible  condition  than  marriage.  They  lived, 
not  imprisoned,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  very  much 
secluded,  and  did  not  mix  in  the  society  of  men.  It  is 
often  said  in  France  that  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  is 
indispensable  to  intellectual  development.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  did  not  pass  for  fools,  but  they  did  not 
think  it  should  be  permitted  to  an  honest  woman,  to  the 
mother  of  a  family,  to  display  her  wit  and  her  charms 
before  the  crowd.  All  the  activity  she  expended  out- 
side was  stolen  from  her  children;  her  moral  dignity 
is  in  her  functions  of  wife  and  mother;  her  duties  are 
summed  up  in  a  phrase  from  a  discourse  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides :  "  She  must  not  be  talked  about,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ".  The  fireside  is  a  sanctuary  where 
the  stranger  has  no  right ;  the  praise  he  gives  to  the 
wife  of  another  resembles  an  insult. 

Penelope,  Andromache  or  Antigone,  Lucretia,  Cor- 
nelia or  Arria,  the  antique  woman  is  the  same  in  the 
ideal  ^nd  in  the  reality,  in  poetry  and  in  history.  The 
modems  have  not  recaptured  her  even  in  the  dreams  of 
their  poets:  the  mould  is  broken.  It  is  true  that 
antiquity  has  not  known  the  type  of  C61im^ne  any  more 
than  those  of  TartufiTe  and  Don  Juan.  Coquetry  was 
left  to  the  courtesans,  and  people  knew  no  more  of 
gallantry,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  love,  than  of  that 
hypocritical  devotion  which  is  the  coimterfeit  of  piety. 
The  women  did  not  aspire  to  that  mock  supremacy 
which  perverts  their  moral  sense  to  the  point  of  making 
them  scorn  the  man  unskilled  in  seducing  them. 
Adultery,  which  the  Greek  poets  always  attributed  to 
the  vengeance  of  some  offended  deity,  was  extremely 
rare,  and  very  severely  punished.  It  was  not  the 
husband  who  was  dishonored,  it  was  the  lover.    They 
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had  not  made  an  art  of  seduction,  winning  for  those 
lyho  knew  how  to  practise  it  the  envy  of  men  and  the 
admiration  of  women.  The  conjugal  tie,  the  foimda-^ 
tion  of  the  family,  was  not  an  object  of  raillery.  In 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  when  the  women  con- 
spire against  their  husbands  to  force  them  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  one  dreams  of 
betraying  her  own  ;  which  is  the  first  idea  that  would 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Moli^re. 

Unhappily,  the  almost  continual  wars  retarded  the 
time  of  marriage  for  the  young  men,  and  deprived  them 
of  family  life  during  several  years.  These  first  years  of 
puberty  are  a  great  perplexity  to  the  legislator  and  the 
moralist.  There  were,  it  is  true,  courtesans  at  Corinth, 
and  without  doubt  in  other  seaport  towns.  Solon 
established  them  even  at  Athens  in  the  interest  of  the 
chastity  of  the  women  citizens ;  but  they  did  not  follow 
the  armies,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Dorians,  who  subordinated  everything  to  the 
necessities  of  military  life,  introduced  into  their  social 
system  a  usage  which  the  gymnasia  soon  spread 
through  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  of  those  passionate 
friendships  which  withheld  the  young  men  from  the 
society  of  women  until  the  time  of  their  marriage* 
Thus,  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  one  sex,  they  accepted 
the  depravation  of  the  other.  In  this,  and  in  the  pro- 
gressive extension  of  slavery,  lies  the  greatest  reproach 
we  can  make  to  ancient  society.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
the  perpetuity  of  the  wars  was  the  principal  cause  of 
this  double  violation  of  moral  law. 

The  moral  sentiment  ends  by  'protesting,  timidly  at 
first.  Plato  condemns  in  the  Laws^  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  this  Dorian  friendship  of  which  he  had  himself 
given  the  theory  in  his  first  writings.  After  the  Roman 
peace,  military  education  being  abandoned,  the  courte- 
sans becoming  more  numerous  with  the  growth  of 
luxury,  the  effect  tends  to  disappear  with  the  cause. 
We  find  in  Plutarch  an  echo  of  the  demands  of  the 
public  conscience.  Already  Saint  Paul  had  set  himself 
with  energy  against  a  strange  aberration  in  Jewish 
manners.  Chastity,  which  in  ancient  morality  was  the 
virtue  of  women,  was  raised  by  the  new  moraUty  to  the 
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place  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  the  political. 
In  Christian  society  its  name  has  become  almost  the 
synonym  of  virtue.  What  Christianity  demands  of 
man  is  not  merely  that  moderation  of  the  desires  which 
antiquity  called  temperance  or  wisdom  (o-co^/MKrvn;),  but 
an  energetic  struggle  of  the  soul  against  the  flesh,  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  pleasure.  In  the  Christian 
ideal  the  chastity  of  the  wife  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, much  below  virginity. 

The  God  of  the  Christians  is  bom  of  a  virgin. 
Joseph  is  the  protector  and  guardian  of  Mary,  he  is 
not  her  real  husband.  Jesus  has  no  other  father  than 
the  father  in  heaven.  In  the  Christian  family,  the 
moral  authority  will  no  longer  belong  to  the  father 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  to  the  spiritual  father,  to  the 
priest,  sole  representative  of  God.  It  is  he  who  con- 
trols the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  that  of  the  wife ; 
he  knows  the  thoughts  which  the  woman  dares  not 
avow  to  her  husband,  which  the  daughter  dares  not 
avow  to  her  mother.  What  are  the  ties  of  flesh  and 
blood  beside  this  tie  of  universal  charity,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  God?  The  Christian  has  no  more  of 
family  than  he  has  of  country.  All  men  are  his 
brothers,  children  like  himself  of  the  common  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven. 

"  Lord,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without  desiring 
to  see  thee." 

"  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  those  which  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  do  it.  He  who  hates  not  his  father  and  his 
mother  because  of  me,  shall  not  enter  into  my  kingdom. 
Let  each  one  take  his  cross  upon  his  shoulders  and  follow 
me." 

**  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  bury  my  father." 

"  Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead  and  follow  me." 

Instead  of  revealing  himself  in  nature  like  the  ancient 
Gods,  the  Savior  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  He  announced  the  speedy  end  of  this 
condemned  world,  and  he  added,  **  Woe  unto  them 
that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those 
days  I "  They  said  that  he  had  come  to  destroy  the 
works  of  woman,  and  that  Salome  having  asked  him : 
•*  How  long  will  men  continue  to  die  ?  "     He  replied : 
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"How  long  will  women  continue  to  bear  ?  "'  Even  if 
we  do  not  take  literally,  as  did  Origen,  the  passage  of 
the  Gospels  on  voluntary  eunuchs,  we  cannot  but 
recognise  that  the  life  of  the  family  accords  ill  with 
that  absolute  detachment  which  is  Christian  perfection. 
Marriage  is  only  an  indulgence  to  human  weakness. 
To  multiply  life,  is  it  not  to  sow  for  death  ?  Happy 
are  those  who  have  kept  pure  their  hearts  for  the 
kingdom  of  God !  Happy  the  virgins,  the  pale  flowers 
of  paradise,  the  veiled  brides  of  the  celestial  spouse ! 

Saint  Paul,  who  lived  a  celibate,  after  the  example  of 
the  Master,  advises  those  who  may  have  the  strength 
to  do  likewise.  **  He  who  is  not  married  thinks  of  the 
things  of  God ;  he  who  is  married  thinks  of  his  wife 
and  of  the  things  of  the  world.  She  that  is  unmarried 
and  the  virgin  thinks  of  the  things  of  God,  to  become 
holy  in  body  and  in  spirit."  A  young  girl,  rich  and 
beautiful,  named  Thecla,  carried  away  by  the  preach- 
ings of  the  apostle,  to  follow  him  had  left  her  family 
and  her  betrothed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
legends  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Thecla  was  there 
honored  as  the  first  of  martyred  virgins ;  it  was  told 
that  to  punish  her  for  the  resolution  she  had  taken  to 
consecrate  herself  to  God,  they  exposed  her  naked  in 
an  amphitheatre ;  but  the  lions  came  and  licked  her  feet 
without  raising  their  eyes  to  her,  for  fear  of  ofifending 
her  modesty. 

There  is  in  ideas  an  inner  logic  which  pushes  them 
to  their  extreme  consequences.  The  first  initiators  re- 
coiled perhaps  before  these  implacable  deductions,  but 
the  start  is  given,  the  force  of  the  impulse  is  irresistible, 
and  the  neophytes,  carried  by  a  blind  audacity 
into  the  open  roads,  precipitate  themselves,  head  first, 
into  the  bog.  After  having  placed  celibacy  above 
conjugal  chastity,  they  must  needs  come  absolutely  to 
condemn  marriage.  Tatian,  the  friend  of  Saint  Justin, 
declared  that  it  differed  in  nothing  from  prostitution. 
Others  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  Satan  the  crea- 
tion of  woman.    They  found  life  bad,  and  would  not 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  iii,  9  (ed.  Wurzburg,  pp.  430, 
448). 
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multiply  it.  Why  prepare  a  harvest  for  death  ? 
Why  involve  in  the  fall,  in  birth  and  becoming, 
the  undeveloped  souls  whQ  sleep,  still  virgin  of 
stain,  in  the  bosom  of  the  unknown  Father?  The 
pleasure  of  sense  are  only  a  snare  of  the  cosmic  powers 
who  wish  to  associate  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  with  the 
accursed  work  of  the  generation  of  creatures.  To  escape 
them,  and  ascend  to  the  higher  heaven,  the  soul  must 
declare  that  it  had  not  sown  for  the  prince  of  this  world, 
according  to  a  formula  of  incantation  transmitted,  we 
are  told,  by  Saint  Philip,  and  by  which  one  escaped 
metempsychoses.  For  children  are  a  bond  which  chains 
souls  to  earth.  When  the  prophet  Elijah,  the  patron 
of  ascetics,  was  raised  to  heaven  on  his  chariot  of  fire, 
some  one  barred  the  passage:  it  was  a  succubus,  a 
female  demon,  who  detained  him  in  the  name  of  their 
children.  '' I  have  none,"  said  he ;  ''I  have  always 
preserved  continence.'*  **  Hast  thou  forgotten  the 
phantom  which  hovered  in  thy  dreams  ?     It  was  I."' 

At  Alexandria,  in  that  intellectual  laboratory  where 
was  wrought  the  transformation  of  beliefs,  men  did  not 
accept  without  resistance  this  apotheosis  of  virginity, 
which  was  to  prevail  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in 
the  moral  ideal  of  human  kind.  I  find  in  one  of  the 
dialogues  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  an  energetic  protes- 
tation. 

"  God  is  goodness,  and  goodness  is  God.  His  other  name 
is  the  Father,  on  account  of  his  rdle  of  creator ;  for  the 
characteristic  of  the  father  is  to  create.  For  this  reason  the 
highest  function  of  life,  and  the  most  sacred,  is  generation, 
and  the  greatest  misfortune  and  greatest  impiety  is  to  leave 
the  world  without  having  had  a  child.  Those  who  neglect  this 
duty  are  punished  by  demons  after  death.  This  is  their 
punishment:  their  soul  is  condemned  to  enter  into  a  body 
which  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  an  accursed  condition  under 
the  sun.  Therefore,  0  Asklepios,  envy  not  the  lot  of  him 
who  has  no  child,  but  pity  his  misfortune,  remembering  the 
expiation  which  awaits  him.*' 

It  is  not  with  impimity  that  one  destroys  the  normal 
equiUbrium  of  human  life.  Every  excessive  doctrine 
involves  a  reaction  on  contrary  lines.  The  excesses  of 
asceticism  were  bound  to  have  for  counterpart  those 

^  Epiphanius,  Panarion,  x,  2,  (ed.  Baiel,  p.  46). 
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inipure  aberrations  which,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  Fathers,  dishonored  the  name  of  Christian  among 
nations.  Community  of  women  was  practised  in  several 
Christian  societies,  notably  among  the  Nicolaitans, 
against  whom  Saint  John  waxes  wroth  several  times  in 
the  Apocalypse,  They  attached  themselves  to  Nicolaos, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  church,  where 
he  had  been  overseer  in  the  management  of  the  widows. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  jealous  of  his  wife, 
who  was  most  beautiful.  The  apostles  reproached  him 
for  the  excess  of  his  passion,  reminding  him  that  one 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  He  brought  his  wife  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  declaring  that  he  who  would 
could  take  her.  The  disciples  of  Nicolaos  inferred  from 
this  action  consequences  far  removed  from  the  thought 
of  their  chief,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  who 
seeks  at  the  same  time  to  justify  the  expression  attri- 
buted to  this  same  Nicolaos:  '<The  flesh  should  be 
abused  ".  That  signified,  according  to  him,  that  one 
must  subdue  the  flesh,  treating  it  as  a  slave ;  but  most 
of  those  who  repeated  this  expression  understood  it 
quite  otherwise,  and  held  that  before  renouncing  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  one  must  be  lost  in  them  with- 
out measure  to  understand  them  the  better.  It  was  a 
ransom  which  one  must  pay  to  the  demiurgic  angels. 

Universal  communion  in  the  sense  of  an  absolute 
community  of  goods  and  of  women  was  presented  as 
the  supreme  expression  of  justice  by  the  yoimg  Epi- 
phanius,*  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  to 
whom  the  Kephallenians  raised  a  temple,  where  they 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  new  moon.  "The  justice 
of  God,"  said  he,  in  his  enthusiastic  language,  "is 
fellowship  in  equahty.  The  sky  stretches  over  all 
things  and  envelopes  all  the  earth;  the  night  every- 
where shows  equally  her  stars;  the  father  of  the  day — 
the  sun  of  God — gives  to  all  his  impartial  light,  dis- 
tinguishing neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  nor  the  prinpe 
from  the  people ;  he  knows  neither  the  ignorant  nor  the 


>  Stromata,  iii,  4  (ed.  Wurzburg,  1779,  pp.  408,  410). 
*  Who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Saint  Epiphanius,  author  of 
a  refutation  of  heresies. 
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wise,  the  male  nor  the  female,  the  free  nor  the  slave ; 
he  does  not  even  set  aside  the  animals  without  reason. 
He  shines  from  on  high  on  the  living :  on  the  good  and 
the  bad  he  sheds  his  justice,  so  that  none  can  usurp  the 
part  of  his  neighbour,  tO  give  himself  a  double  part  of 
light."  Passing  then  in  review  all  the  forms  of  life 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Epiphanius  exhibits  all  the 
creatures  called  without  distinction  to  the  grand 
banquet  of  Nature,  and  following  in  their  food  and  their 
reproduction  that  great  law  of  equal  brotherhood  in- 
stituted for  all  without  preference  by  their  common 
father.  <<  Human  laws,"  he  continues,  ''are  the  source 
of  all  injustice:  in  instituting  property  they  have  broken 
the  divine  law  of  community.  As  the  apostle  says,  it 
is  through  the  law  that  I  have  known  sin.  The  dis- 
tinction of  mine  and  thine  has  been  substituted  for  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits,  of  riches 
and  of  marriage.  The  vines,  the  corn,  all  the  other 
plants  which  bear  fruits,  refuse  them  neither  to  the 
sparrow  nor  to  thieves;  but  the  violation  of  the  natural 
commimity  has  carried  with  it  the  theft  of  fruits 
and  of  flocks.  Finally,  God  had  established  for  man 
and  for  all  the  animals  the  communion  of  males  and 
females ;  he  had  united  them  by  that  universal  tie,  the 
revelation  of  his  justice,  communal  equality.  But  men 
have  renounced  this  communion,  source  of  their  birth. 
They  say  that  each  one  should  possess  only  one  wo- 
man, when  all  could  be  free  to  all,  as  all  other  living 
things  teach  us."* 

One  is  not  astonished  that  Roman  authority  saw  a 
social  danger  in  such  doctrines.  From  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Church  there  were  raised  against  them  energetic 
protestations.  But  the  Romans,  who  had  no  idea  of 
orthodoxy  and  of  heterodoxy,  only  knew  the  Christian 
societies  by  their  reciprocal  accusations.  They  were 
veritable  secret  societies,  and  it  is  very  difiGicult  to  know 
what  happened  within  them.  Saint  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
them,  on  the  confession  made  to  him  by  women  terror- 
stricken  by  the  abyss  of  perdition  into  which  they  had 
been  drawn.*     All  the  stories  of  promiscuity  at  the 

*  Stromata,  iii.  2,  pp.  390,  392.    (Ed.  cited.) 
'  Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies,  p.  13  a  and  c. 
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love  feasts,  of  abortions,  of  infanticide,  and  even  of 
cannibalism,  repeated  since  by  the  Pagans,  are  found  in 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Saint  Epiphanius  speaks 
of  debauches  so  monstrous  that  the  delicacy  of  our 
language  refuses  to  indicate  them  even  by  allusion.^ 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  credit  such  odious  accusations, 
above  all  when  they  are  laid  not  only  against  certain 
low  and  obscure  sects,  but  against  all  those  great 
schools  of  the  Christian  gnosis  which  occupy  such  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  as 
having  attacked  the  formidable  problem  of  evil  with 
an  audacity  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
same  accusations  were  later  reproduced  against  the 
Manichaeans,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  against  the 
Albigenses,  the  Templars,  and  many  others.  Our 
political  struggles  have  taught  us  to  what  point  one 
must  distrust  the  credulity  of  parties ;  and  reserve  is 
above  all  necessary  when  the  vanquished  are  no  longer 
here  to  justify  themselves.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  much  better  placed  than 
Saint  Irenaeus  and  Saint  Epiphanius  for  knowing  the 
sects  of  whom  he  speaks,  is  also  less  violent  in  his 
attacks.  The  term  Gnostic  is  always  applied  in  his 
works  to  the  Christian  philosopher;  only  he  distin- 
guishes the  real  Gnostics  from  those  whom  he  calls  the 
false  Gnostics,  and  whom  he  combats  with  sufficient 
moderation.  He  says  enough,  however,  to  show  that 
in  the  midst  of  this  effervescence  of  metaphysical 
system  and  moral  theories  which  filled  the  first  centu- 
ries of  Christianity,  the  greatest  disorders  were  pro- 
duced side  by  side  with  all  the  exaggerations  of 
asceticism.  Between  these  two  excesses,  good  sense, 
which  always  ends  by  triumphing,  is  represented  by  the 
great  assembly,  by  the  Church.  In  proportion  as  the 
administrative  and  unitary  habits  of  the  Romans 
introduced  themselves  into  the  interior  government  of 
Christian   society,  the    word    heresy,  which    signifies 

>  Epiphanius,  Panavion,  i,  ii,  pp.  42  and  43. 

*  The  author  of  the  Phtlosophum$na  (Origen  or  Saint  Hippolytns), 
who  gives  such  precious  details  on  the  multiple  forms  of  Chnstian 
mythology,  says  almost  nothing  of  the  morality  of  the  Gnostic 
schools. 
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simply  a  way  of  thinking,  became  the  synonym  of 
error.  They  mutually  cast  this  reproach  of  heresy, 
each  one  giving  his  opinion  as  alone  conforming  to  the 
apostolic  traditions,  and  both  sides  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  true  Christian,  It  is  therefore  not 
astonishing  that  that  name  became  stamped  with 
discredit  among  the  Pagans,  who  had  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing the  real  Gnostics  from  the  false.  They  heard  of 
immoral  doctrines  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  society: 
these  doctrines  were  attributed  to  Christians  by  other 
Christians.  Tired  of  the  noise  of  quarrels  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed,  the  Pagans  looked  upon  both 
sides  as  the  dregs  of  the  human  species,  and  confounded 
them  all  in  the  same  disgust. 

(To  bg  concluded.) 
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LUCRETIUS- 

"  Neqnicquam. 

O  TOIL  insensate !  O  o'erlabored,  vain, 
Enslaved  mortality,  on  careless  skies 
Fawning  with  pitiful  dule  and  sacrifice  1 

Nay  I  wilt  thou  lure  high  law,  O  mage  profane  ? 

Thine  own  anathema,  thyself  arraign, 
Tantalus  thirsting  o*er  the  stream  that  flies, 
Roller  of  self-hewn  stones  on  roads  that  rise 

Sheer  and  more  sheer  on  deep-browed  hills  of  pain ! 

O  sealed  and  blind  I  worlds  are  and  worlds  shall  be 
The  same  and  yet  the  same,  though  thy  sparse 

tears 
Are  fallen  unheard  amid  the  strife  of  change ! 
How  the  flower  falls  to  dust !  their  loves  estrange ! 
Waif  of  earth's  womb,  thrown  upon  Time's  hoarse 
sea. 
How  even  thy  song  makes  wailing  in  mine  ears ! 


(  270  ) 
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NATURAL   SELECTION. 

wiktfioy  Toripa  koX  P<unk4a  koX 

Kvpioy  wdynav^^Hend.  Fr.  44. 

Night's  palace  slowly  opened  to  set  free 
Her  shining  guest,  as  charioted  in  fire. 
Of  old  he  sped  diurnal,  whom  each  lyre 

Hailed  Lord  of  Heaven  with  reverent  ecstasy : 

Now  in  his  stead  rolls  one  inanimate  sea 
Of  molten  flame,  fierce,  unassuaged,  the  pyre 
Of  that  which  was  divine,  where  strong  desire 

Consumes  itself  in  secular  agony. 

So,  on  the  dusk  horizon  of  the  mind 

Dawns  the  orbed  world,  effulgent,  perfect,  seen 

Equable,  as  in  dreams,  shapes  sphered  afar : 
Ask  not  its  inner  secrets  I  lest  divined, 

Nature  unveil,  no  more  a  tranquil  queen ; 

Sad  umpire  in  an  elemental  war  I 

W.  Knox  Johnson. 
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Thb  workers  of  every  country,  then,  have  an  urgent 
interest — an  economic  and  ethical  interest — ^to  see  all 
artificial  restriction  on  production  abolished  among 
their  fellow-workmen  across  the  border,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  see  the  imfettered  capabilities  of  Nature 
taxed  to  their  utmost ;  the  result  of  such  action  being 
not  only  the  widening,  in  an  enormous  degree,  of  the 
area  of  remunerative  labor,  but  also  the  growth  of  an 
international  brotherhood,  the  blending  of  taste,  and 
the  development  of  aesthetic  faculties.  Thus  a  higher 
type  of  mankind  must  and  will  be  evolved.  I  have 
insisted  so  much  on  the  above  because  I  wished  it 
distinctly  understood  that  the  right  to  labor,  as 
pioneered  by  Switzerland,  can  be  made  largely  effective 
to  its  people  through  the  fact  of  antiquated,  feudalistic 
institutions  being  swept  away  in  all  coimtries,  say  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  instance,  thus  securing  to 
Switzerland  a  correspondingly  larger  share  in  the 
world's  trade. 

Another  and  very  weighty  consequence  is  apt  to 
arise  from  the  opening  up  of  cultivable  lands  to  the 
democracy.  On  this  head  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  little  and  to  state  some  general  propositions  with 
regard  to  the  economic  tenure  of  land. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  development 
of  agriculture  in  any  given  country,  economics  dis- 
tinguishes two  different,  nay  opposite  stages:  the  period 
of  increasing  return  to  labor,  and  the  period  of  decreas- 
ing return  to  labor.  It  is  held  that  when  in  any  new  or 
virgin  country,  mankind  makes  its  appearance  equipped 
with  the  resources  of  civilisation,  the  tillable  soil  is  in 
such  a  condirion  that  with  an  increasing  "dosis**  of 
care  or  effort  or  outlay,  say  in  manure,  the  soil  yields 
not  only  proportionately  but  more  than  proportionately 
better  results.  That  is  to  say :  it  being  assumed  that 
the  sum  total  qf  effort,  expense,  etc.,  laid  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year  be  equal  to  loo,  and  the 
(  272  ) 
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sum  total  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
being  equal  to  no;  then  the  crop  derivable  under  the 
second  year's  effort  will  be  equal  to,  not  no,  but  115 
or  120,  or  even  more.    This  is,  then,  what  is  called  in 
economics  the  period  of   increasing  return  to  labor. 
Under  its  duration  the  eflficiency  of  labor  is  high ;  there 
is  an  ample  reward  for  effort  put  forth;   the  earning 
power  of  the  toiler  is  favorable.    This  period  determines 
the  low  water-mark,  the  minimum  rate  of  remuneration 
below  which  the  reward  not  only  of  agricultural  labor, 
.  but  of  every  kind  of  labor,  will  not   sink.     For  it  is 
obvious  that  the  worker,   rather  than  accept  an  in- 
sufficient remuneration  for  industrial  employment,  will 
flock  to  an  agricultural  pursuit  the  remunerativeness  of 
which,  for  an  equal  day's  labor,  is  assured  owing  to  the 
high  quality  of  the  soil.     Such  a  state  of  things  acts  in 
direct  benefit  of  the  right  to  labor,  for  it  is  powerful  in 
depleting  the  congested  labor  market  of  the  cities,  and 
above  all,  it  opens  up  a  ready  and  constantly  widening 
outlet  for  manufactures.     As  far  as  the  remunerative- 
ness of  labor  is  concerned,  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
period  does  not  fix  the  upper  or  high-water  mark  of 
reward  to  labor ;  such  reward  rising  eventually  ever  so 
much  higher  as  the   favorable  concourse  of  circum- 
stances may  permit.      It   may  be  well   to  add  here, 
however,  that  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist  at 
present  in  any  civilised  country  of  the  world. 

The  converse  happens  when,  the  period  of  increasing 
returns  having  reached  its  apogee,  the  anti-climax 
begins,  viz.,  the  descent  towards  a  stage  of  decreasing 
returns.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  period  is 
that  the  agricultural  land,  for  a  given  amount  in  labor, 
expense,  etc.,  does  not  return  any  longer  a  propor- 
tionate, or  more  than  proportionate,  equivalent  n 
produce,  but  an  increasingly  smaller  equivalent.  This 
is  the  state  of  things  at  which  all  countries  of  the 
civilised  world — Australia  and  America  not  excepted — 
have  arrived  at  present.  What  does  it  mean  in  the 
economic  order  of  things,  and  with  regard  to  the  right 
to  labor  ?  It  means  that,  for  an  equal  amount  of  effort, 
the  sum  of  satisfactions  derivable  tends  to  become  less 
and  less,  that  is  to  say,  the  probabilities  of  an  expan- 
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sion  of  profitable  labor  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
remote.  It  is  this  law  which  weighs  heavily  not  only 
on  the  agricultural  toiler,  but  also  on  the  artificer  in  the 
city,  and  indeed  on  all  living  by  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
fession. If,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  law  of  increasing 
returns  from  the  land  determines  the  low-water  mark 
below  which  the  reward  to  labor  may  not  fall,  on  the 
other  hand  the  law  of  decreasing  returns  determines, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  high-water  mark  above  which 
the  reward  to  labor  cannot  rise ;  and  if  in  the  former 
case  the  high-water  mark  as  conditioned  by  efficiency 
of  labor  and  the  eventual  scarcity  of  labor-power  is 
left  undetermined,  so  in  the  latter  case  the  nether  limit 
to  which  reward  to  toil  may  prospectively  dwindle  is 
almost  boundless.  There  are  some  persons  who  will 
dispute  my  contention  as  to  the  reward  of  labor  being 
governed  by  the  low  productiveness  of  the  soil.  They 
point  to  the  enormous  rise  in  wages  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  owing  to  increased  industrial  skill 
and  enhanced  efficiency  in  labor,  irrespective  of  the 
diminished  productiveness  of  agricultural  land.  Such 
persons  forget  that  the  above  propositions  are  formu- 
lated mainly  in  the  abstract,  that  is  to  say,  disregarding 
the  contingency  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  etc.; 
moreover,  the  argument  does  hold  good  also  in  the  con- 
crete, if  it  be  considered  that  the  enhanced  wages  bear 
a  greatly  diminished  purchasing  power  as  measured 
against  agricultural  produce.  If  we  now  come  to  in- 
quire what  are  the  facts  and  economic  conditions  likely 
to  nullify  the  beneficial  efiiects  of  the  upward  tendency, 
we  find  that  they  are  in  the  main,  wastefulness  in 
cultivation  (eventually  of  transportation),  and  chiefly, 
the  excessive  increase  in  population.  If  we  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  are  the  causes  that  militate  against 
the  baneful  eflfects  of  the  downward  tendency,  the 
answer  is:  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  ex- 
tension of  the  cultivable  area.  I  may  briefly  conclude 
this  short  sketch  by  stating  that  the  former  stage,  «.^., 
that  of  increasing  returns  from  the  land,  has  never 
existed  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  civilised  country ; 
that  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  Europe ;  that  it  is 
fast  disappearing — if  it  has  not  disappeared  already — 
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in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Australia.  It  is,  therefore,  the  second  stage  only  (that 
of  decreasing  returns  from  the  land)  which  comes 
properly  under  our  cognisance,  and  which  need  be 
dealt  with  in  the  present  inquiry. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  better  realise  what  has 
Ifeen  enunciated  above  as  a  general  proposition.  If 
the  right  to  labor  is  to  be  made  effective  at  all  in  a 
period  of  decreasing  returns  from  the  land,  it  can  only 
become  so  through  the  introduction  of  such  remedial 
measures,  whether  public  or  private,  as  will  allow  of  a 
greater  amount  of  food  stuffs  being  extracted  from  the 
land.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  on  which  the 
issue  hinges.  If  land  be  democratised  to  the  fullest 
extent,  there  will  be  such  a  stimulus  given  to  agri^ 
cultural  production  as  to  bring  about  a  redundancy 
of  food — the  population  remaining  stationary — and, 
although  rent  on  land  be  allowed  to  flow  as  additional 
"  profit  '*  into  the  pocket  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  and 
interest  on  capital  be  retained,  yet  the  surplus  produce 
raised  imder  the  new  departure  will  be  so  large  as  to 
cause  a  material  falling  off  in  the  price  of  the  i^eces- 
saries  of  life. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  either  the  "  grandc  culture  *'  or  ^^ petite  culture  " ;  neither 
can  it  be  my  province  to  enter  into  the  advantages  or 
drawbacks  of  co-operative  farming.  Broadly  speaking, 
I  should  say  that  the  systems  of  large  farms  and  of 
small  private  holdings  are  quite  compatible,  if  a  little 
spirit  of  conciliation,  sense,  and  judgment  be  brought 
into  play.  I  do  not  believe,  lastly,  that  the  intensest 
application  of  husbandry  could,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  accomplish  wonders.  The  possibilities  of  spade- 
culture  are,  however  extensive,  not  unlimited.  Were 
the  industry  of  the  Paris  maratchers  and  that  of  the 
Belgian  peasant  cultivating  his  "polders*'  along  the 
Flemish  sea  coast  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  no  doubt  the  amount  of  the 
agricultural  produce  would  be  enormously  enhanced, 
and  the  cost  of  production  might  be  perceptibly  raised ; 
but  then  we  could  afford  to  view  this  latter  contingency 
with  composure  from  the  moment  that  rent  on  land 
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and  interest  on  capital  had  bee^n  universally  abolished. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  adverse  feature  of 
rent — weighing  heavily  as  it  does  not  only  on  produc- 
tion, but  on  distribution  in  all  its  stages,  and  exacting 
yearly  increasing  toll  on  the  gross  produce  of  labor — 
is  curtailing  to  that  very  extent  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages,  and  consequently  limits  the  area  of  profit- 
able emplo)anent.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  to  adduce  statistics ; 
but  want  of  space  precludes  my  doing  so.  It  is  the 
former  eventuality — that  is  to  say,  the  extension  of  the 
cultivable  area,  with  its  beneficent  results — that  I  would 
wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to. 

Could  we  increase  the  agricultural  productiveness  of 
the  land  on  the  democratic  lines  set  forth  here  above, 
we  should  not  only  beneficially  affect  the  interests  of  the 
peasant  and  industrial  worker  at  home,  but  those  of 
his  fellows  abroad.  And  just  as  the  intenser  cultiva- 
tion— spade  culture,  for  instance,  on  a  restricted  area — 
benefits  the  laborer  in  every  land,  so  the  opening  of 
new  areas — that  is  to  say,  the  subdivision  of  large 
landed  estates,  demesnes,  parks,  hunting  and  shooting 
preserves— cannot  fail  to  be  favorable  to  the  worker  of 
every  clime  by  opening  up  markets  for  his  industrial 
products.  The  idea  of  internationalism  among  the 
workers  is  therefore  not  merely  a  pious  wish,  it  becomes 
an  imperious  and  pressing  economic  necessity.  Whilst 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  any  country — say  of  the 
United  Kingdom — ^is  held  in  the  hands  of  squiredom, 
it  is  just  as  if  the  total  area  available  had  been  cur- 
tailed in  a  corresponding  degree ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  food  of  the 
population,  the  ''margin  of  cultivation "  on  the  remain- 
ing superficies  has  to  be  so  much  more  encroached  upon 
or  narrowed,  the  price  of  food  stuffs  rises,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages  sinks  lower.  Consequence: 
on  the  one  hand,  large  strata  of  toilers  are  in  a  state 
of  semi-starvation ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  channels  of 
productive  industry  become  clogged,  owing  both  to  a 
diminution  of  consumption  and  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
production.  The  decentralisation  of  landed  estates  is 
again  necessary  in   order    to    prevent    the  coimtless 
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channels  of  private  thrift  from  overflowing  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  their  finding  a  profitable  outlet. 

The  right  to  labor  can,  economically  speaking,  be 
made  effective  through : 

2.  A  wise  regulation  of  the  birth-rate. 

By  no  one  who  has  seriously  concerned  himself  with 
matters  of  social  interest  can  the  importance  of  this 
issue  have  been  overlooked.  Yet  there  is  none  on  which 
it  is  more  difficult,  not  to  speak  (this  presupposes  only 
moral  courage),  but  to  find  a  hearing.  Prejudice, 
narrow-mindedness,  religious  cant  and  quackery,  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism — all  these  seem  to  have  foimd 
a  happy  rendezvous  under  the  flag  of  anti-Malthus, 
whence  to  send  forth  their  poisoned  arrows.  Malthus 
is  the  red  cloak  which  sends  the  bull  of  Grundyism 
into  a  towering  rage.  Even  among  those  who  from 
their  position  and  learning  ought  to  know  better,  the 
advocacy  of  population  doctrines  raises  a  smile,  half  of 
pity,  half  of  contempt.  With  that  veiled  indifference 
which  is  begotten  of  cynicism,  our  modem  professors  of 
political  economy  hold  that  "  Malthusianism  ",  whether 
new  or  old,  has  no  more  locus  standi ;  that  we  have  out- 
lived "all  that";  that  the  enormous  progress  of  modem 
industrialism  has  enabled  the  worker  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply ;  and  that  what  specimens  of  misplaced  man- 
kind (or  womankind)  there  may  be,  either  emigrate  or 
quietly  go  imder  and  discreetly  perish.  Need  it  be 
said  that  all  this  is  monstrous  fallacy?  Need  it  be 
said  that  the  adjustment  between  births  and  deaths — 
that  wholesale  homicidal  adjustment — is  ever  going  on 
in  every  country  and  in  every  clime ;  that  the  Fates 
are  busy  at  this  very  hour  cutting  off  the  threads  of 
the  unsuccessful  weaver  at  the  web  of  life,  of  the  help- 
less and  destitute,  the  poor  and  needy  ?  Yet,  with  a 
callousness  that  is  criminal,  no  voice  is  raised  among 
the  monopolists  of  the  professorial  chair  and  ptdpit,  in 
the  press,  and  in  the  school  room. 

Surely  the  intensity  of  this  curse,  its  blighting  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has  not  abated  one 
jot.  Owing  partly  to  the  influence  of  a  school  which 
holds  that  all  the  ills  of  society  are  traceable  only  to 
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wronp:ful  distribution,  partly  to  the  spread  of  a  belief 
Ihat  intensified  production  can  overbear  the  menace 
arising  out  of  over-population,  we  seem  to  be  less  and 
less  willing  to  recognise  the  supreme  importance  of 
this  ethical  problem.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  both 
of  the  reactionary  doctrines  are  fallacious  and  short- 
sighted ?  As  to  the  former :  were  wrongful  distribution 
only  the  cause,  poverty  would  not  exist  in  countries 
where  the  privileges  of  rank  and  wealth,  of  hereditary 
ownership,  etc.,  are  not  known,  e.g.t  Switzerland.  Yet 
that  it  does  exist  there,  and  that  the  check  on  popula- 
tion— not  the  cruel  and  naked  check  of  destruction 
necessarily,  but  the  hypocritically  glossed-over  check 
of  abstention — is  in  full  operation  in  that  coimtry,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  As  to  the  second  view : 
although  intensified  production  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  over-population,  and  although 
all  classes  by  virtue  of  this  fact  have  been  benefitted 
qud  consumers,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
beneficent  influence  of  intensified  production  has 
affected,  qud  producers,  only  a  small  section  of  the 
working  community,  one,  moreover  which  constantly 
tends  to  diminish.  But  it  is  forgotten,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally overlooked,  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
pressure  of  over-population  does  weigh  down  with  an 
ever-increasing  strain,  enormous  strata  of  the  dependent 
classes;  that  it  has  caused,  and  is  causing,  a  marked 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  comfort  among  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  the  ranks  of  productive  industry, 
the  large  army  of  commercial  employees,  shop-assist- 
ants and  warehousemen,  travellers,  those  engaged  in 
transportation  industries,  the  horde  of  brain-workers, 
the  struggling  members  of  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  the 
aspirants  to  educational  honors,  the  wielder  even  of  the 
scalpel,  the  painter's  brush,  and  the  artist's  chisel. 
However  much  we  may  differ  from  John  Stuart  Mill, 
however  we  may  challenge  his  treatment  of  the  rate  of 
accumulation  and  consequent  influence  on  the  '<  wages 
fund",  we  can  never,  I  think,  gainsay  his  classical 
words:     "*It    would    be    possible    for  the    state    to 

1  «  Pdndples  of  Political  Economy,"  vol.  i,  p.445  (6th  edition). 
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guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages  to  all  who  are 
bom.  But  if  it  does  this  it  is  bound  in  self-protection, 
and  for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which  Govern- 
ment exists,  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  bom 
without  its  consent."  And  again:  "*It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence  bring  with  them  hands.  The  new 
mouths  require  as  much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much."  The  former  of  these 
propositions  will  hardly  be  denied  even  by  the  most 
zealous  Socialist,  provided  he  be  enlightened  and 
sincere.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  has  already 
been  commented  upon  by  me  in  the  foregoing.  There 
are  some  persons  who  with  a  semblance  of  reason  will 
on  this  score  pretend  to  discover  some  contradiction  in 
my  previoijs  remarks.  They  will  tax  me  with  in- 
consistency. "  Here,"  they  will  exclaim,  **  on  one 
hand  you  stipulate  as  the  means  for  enforcing  the  right 
to  labor,  an  increased  consumption  of  all  commodities, 
including  manufactures ;  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
strongly  enjoin  a  diminution  of  the  birth  rate,  that  is  to 
say,  a  diminution  of  consumers.  How  are  these  two 
opposites  to  be  reconciled?"  I  answer:  quite  easily; 
and  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  dilcttanU  in  economics,  the 
answer  would  be  almost  obvious.  If  it  be  granted  that, 
the  number  of  wage- earners  being  constant,  but  the 
amount  of  commodities  increasing,  the  average  share  fall- 
ing to  each  individual  will  become  higher,  then  surely 
it  must  be  obvious  that  an  increasing  production,  with  a 
diminished  number  of  consumers,  means  a  higher  pro 
rata  share  accruing  to  each  member  of  society.  From 
whatever  standpoint  we  choose  to  view  this  thesis,  we 
must  recognise  it  to  be  substantially  correct.  Whether 
we  admit  the  existence  of  a  "  wages-fund  "  or  merely  a 
relation  as  between  production  and  producers ;  whether 
we  even  contemplate  a  state  of  society  in  which  rent, 
interest  and  pro^t  being  abolished,  none  can  live  save 
through  his  own  labor ;  in  every  case  we  must  recog- 
nise the  elementary  axiom  that  "  the  greater  the  amount 
of  total  produce,  the  greater  the  quotum  accruing  to  the 

»/!>.,  p.  238. 
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individual ".  The  only  diflference  there  would  be  is  this : 
that  whilst  in  the  present  over-peopled  state  of  the  world, 
millions  scramble  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  then 
under  an  uncongested  state,  myriads  would  strive  for 
the  necessaries  plus  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  elegances 
of  life.  Then  the  produce-earning — (let  us  dismiss 
that,  to  many  people,  hateful  word  "  wage-earning  ") 
— then  the  producfe-earning  power  of  the  masses  being 
increased,  and  means  of  aesthetic  culture  coming  within 
reach,  the  desire  for  increased  consumption  will  grow 
pari  passu  with  the  power  of  satisfying  it.  Artistic  and 
elaborate  works  will  be  in  demand ;  home  comforts 
will  multiply;  intellectual  training  and  ethical  culture 
will  become  necessities.  The  total  result  therefore,  is 
that,  although  there  would  be  a  less  number  of  indi- 
viduals demanding  goods,  each  one  of  them  will  demand 
a  higher  quantum  than  formerly,  and  thus  the  total 
demand,  and  therefore  the  total  production,  will  not  be 
lessened,  but  may  conceivably  be  increased.  "  But," 
I  hear  someone  say,  "  you  speak  of  over-population. 
Is  there  over-population  ? "  I  say,  yes,  there  is. 
**  How  do  you  know  ?  by  numbers  ?  "  No,  not  by 
numbers.  Numbers,  whether  absolute  or  relative — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  taken  by  themselves,  or  with 
reference  to  a  given  area — do  not  prove  the  existence 
of  over-population. '  Does  the  existence  of  poverty, 
more  or  less  widespread,  prove  it  ?  Not  nec^sarily 
so.  Poverty  is,  as  we  are  all  aware,  too  often  the 
result  of  unjust  social  arrangements,  of  bad  govern- 
ment, of  untoward  circumstances,  of  unfavorable 
climate,  or  vicious  habits  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  true  test  of  over-population  is  farther 
to  seek.  We  have  seen  above  that  in  order  to 
enforce  the  right  to  labor,  to  make  the  workers 
happy,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate,  not  so  much 
production  (for  production  of  manufactures  at  any 
rate  is  quite  sufl&cient  for  the  time,  present  and 
to  come) — ^but  to  stimulate  consumption.  In  order  to 
enable  the  worker  to  consume  more  we  must  enable 
him  to  tender  the  respective  equivalent :  the  produce 
from  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  finally  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  land  which  have  to  be  resorted  to 
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in  order  to  Supply  the  ever  increasing  wants  of  the 
manufacturing  workers.  Thus  then  we  have  the 
answer  to  our  question:  what  constitutes  over-popu- 
lation ?  In  any  country  where,  trade  and  commerce  being  free, 
industry  being  free,  the  transfer  of  land  being  free,  it  is  found 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  to  resort  to  less  fruitful  or 
less  favorably  located  regions  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
food-stuffs  of  its  inhabitants — there  exists  over -population. 
This  is  the  true  criterion,  the  true  standard,  by  which 
this  issue  must  be  judged.  Now  I  venture  to  declare 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  state  of  things 

EXISTS  to-day  everywhere,  NOT  ONLY  IN  EuROPE,  BUT 
MORE  OR   LESS   IN   ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE   GLOBE.      Are 

proofs  wanted  ?  I  reply :  To  anyone  who  has  travelled, 
who  has  travelled  with  a  careful  and  attentive  eye,  the 
proofs  are  not  difficult  to  furnish.  First  of  all,  let  us 
take  Europe,  say  France.  What  do  we  observe  in 
France  ?  We  observe  that  in  spite  of  the  traditional 
husbandry  of  the  French  peasant,  in  spite  of  the  loving 
care  he  bestows  on  his  plot  of  land,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  for  French  agriculture  to  resort  to  poorer  and 
poorer  soils  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  for 
food-stuflfe  of  the  population.  Soils  which  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  been  condemned  as  unworthy  of  the 
husbandman's  labor  are  to-day  earnestly  taken  into 
consideration  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
reclaimed.  Thus  we  see  efforts  made  in  the  western 
and  south-western  parts  of  France  with  a  view  of 
putting  under  tillage  the  vast  stretches  of  moors  known 
as  les  Landes ;  in  the  south  of  France  a  scheme  is  on 
foot  in  order  to  render  cultivable  a  sandy  region  close 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  known  as  la  Camargue. 
Everywhere  large  schemes  of  internal  navigation  are 
under  way ;  even  barren  and  rocky  Brittany  has  to  be 
rendered  amenable  to  the  plough.  In  Switzerland  an 
analogous  state  of  things  prevails.  Cultivation,  under 
the  pressure  of  population,  tends  to  creep  up  higher 
and  higher  along  the  Alpine  slopes ;  every  little  grass- 
bearing  plot,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  even  at  personal  risk  to  the  mower ;  terrible 
inroads  on  the  forests  would  have  taken  place  long  ago 
bad  not  the  Swiss  legislative  bodies  jealously  guarded 
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against  all  such  encroachments.  What  such  inroads 
mean  if  unchecked  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
adjoining  mountain  province  of  Tyrol  (Austria),  where, 
under  the  pressure  of  greedy  industrialism,  that  is  to 
say,  of  over-population,  whole  mountain  sides  have 
been  denuded.  The  result  is  seen  in  those  terrific  rain 
storms  and  deluges  which  periodically  visit  the  unhappy 
land,  destroy  pastures  and  agricultural  fields  wholesale, 
work  havoc  on  the  coimtry,  and  retard  its  prosperity 
for  years  to  come.  This  holds  true  of  Bozen,  Meran, 
and,  by  extension,  the  Himgarian  lowlands,  Szegedin. 
Or  let  us  take  Italy.  It  is  to  any  attentive  observer  a 
fact  that  as  the  population  of  this,  alas  I  too  prolific 
country  increases,  less  and  less  remunerative  soils  have 
to  be  taken  into  cultivation.  Either  they  are  soils 
inherently  deficient  or  they  are  not  easily  accessible, 
removed  firom  their  proper  markets.  For  instance, 
I  would  quote  the  Camp^gna  di  Roma,  long  ill- 
fomed  for  its  malarial  fevers,  and  shimned  by  the 
agriculturist.  Yet  it  is  now  proposed,  by  straightening 
the  course  of  the  river  Tiber,  to  drain  this  imwholesome 
stretch  and  thus  open  it  up  to  agricultural  working. 
Would  this  be  done,  I  ask,  were  it  not  clearly  seen  that 
the  enterprise  will  pay  for  itself;  in  other  words,  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  market  for  all  the  produce  it 
may  be  possible  to  raise  ?  Similar  steps  are  taken 
in  other  hitherto  abandoned — because  waterless,  and 
therefore  unprofitable — regions  of  Italy;  such  as  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  where  under  a  wise 
system  of  husbandry  large  crops  can  be  raised.  The 
same  set  of  facts  meets  us  when  we  go  abroad. 
Whether  we  cross  the  seas  to  the  south  or  to  the  west, 
to  the  antipodes  or  the  setting  sun,  the  same  fact  meets 
us  everywhere — the  margin  of  cultivation  shrinks  more 
and  more.  Agriculture  is  being  pushed  farther  out, 
higher  up  or  lower  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether 
into  the  swamps  of  Florida,  or  up  the  stony  ridges  of 
Wyoming,  or  out  into  the  barren  deserts  of  New 
Mexico.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  Hon.  W.  Safibrd, 
U.S.  Governor  of  Arizona,  expressed  his  astonishment 
as  to  the  pluck  and  perseverance  which  the  Mormon 
settlers  had  displayed  in  cultivating  some  particularly 
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forbidding  stretches  of  the  above  territory.  Governor 
SaflFord,  we  may  readily  believe,  did  not  express  his 
admiration  out  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
"  Latter-day  Saints";  he  could  not  help  acknowledging 
what  he  saw.  But  can  we  doubt  that  what  was  done 
there  as  against  a  particularly  refractory  soil  has  been 
the  effect  of  increasing  numbers,  of  the  pressure  of 
population  ?  Again ;  long  ago  Hep  worth  Dixon,  in 
his  "White  Slavery",  has  given  us  some  interesting 
hints  as  to  the  agricultural  outlook  in  the  United  States. 
Matters,  we  may  be  sure,  have  not  mended  since  then. 
Wherever  we  go  in  the  "  free  "  Republic  we  find  harder 
and  harder  conditions  of  agriculture;  more  remote, 
more  barren,  more  unfruitful  soils  are  being  resorted 
to — whether  we  go  to  the  **  backwoods  "  of  yore  or  the 
black  hills  of  to-day,  with  their  forbidding  stony  ridges 
and  equally  forbidding  climate ;  whether  we  go  to  the 
waterless  and  treeless  plains  of  the  interior  or  to  the 
snow-driven  wilds  of  the  north,  the  same  fact  stares  us 
in  the  face.  It  is  again  so  in  Australia.  In  the  far 
inland,  under  the  burning  rays  of  Capricorn,  conditions 
are  submitted  to  by  the  British  settler — not  cheerfully 
indeed,  but  sullenly — conditions  are  submitted  to,  I 
say,  which  are  incompatible  with  human  health,  with 
human  happiness,  with  hiunan  worth,  and  self-respect. 
It  is  not  my  place  to  enter  into  details.  The  sheep 
runs  are  overstocked ;  the  scanty  herbage  cannot 
support  the  numerous  flocks  that  roam  over  the  plains ; 
in  the  interior  every  year  thousands  of  these  poor 
animals  die  from  want  of  food,  from  want  of  water. 
Have  not  all  these  things  their  terrible  eloquence? 
The  hut  and  hovel  by  the  roadside,  the  pinched  wife, 
the  parched  children,  the  barren  waste  devoid  of  flower 
or  tree  or  bird,  the  blanched  skeletons  of  the  famished 
sheep— do  they  not  proclaim  all,  as  it  were,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  with  a  tongue  of  flame :  Over-popula- 
tion! Over-population!  Over-population!  Surely  none 
but  the  case-hardened  dullard  can  misunderstand 
it.  Surely  none  who  has  travelled  and  who, 
having  travelled,  has  watched  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  possibilities  of  the  welfare  of  mankind,  can 
fail  to  realise  the  grave  and  imminent  danger  which. 
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on  this  score,  threatens  the  future  of  the  human 
race. 

The  right  to  labor  can,  economically  speaking,  be 
made  eflfective  through : 

3.  A  widening  of  markets^  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
goods.  This  has  been  and  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  desiderata  of  our  age— indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  commercial  policy  of  modern 
manufacturers.  Not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
industrialised  country  (France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  the  United  States  of  America),  there  arises 
the  cry  for  more  outlets,  new  markets,  increasing  sales. 
Mancbesterianism  at  least — if  not  humanitarianism — 
is  eager  to  clothe  the  naked  savage,  to  furnish  him 
with  easy  modes  of  locomotion,  to  supply  him  with 
fishing  tackle  and  hunting  garb.  All  over  the  world 
this  international  competition  is  going  on,  and  Africa, 
for  the  present,  seems  to  be  its  particular  battle-ground. 
Yet,  however  much  the  lead  in  this  strife  be  taken  by 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  issue  is  a  vital  one  to  the  workers  themselves. 
Under  any  state  of  society — if  it  be  granted  that 
industrial  production  and  commerce  must  expand  (a 
contingency  the  necessity  for  which  I  decline  to  admit) 
— ^it  will  be  necessary  to  find  additional  outlets,  and 
therefore  the  workers'  interest  will  be  at  stake ;  their 
interest  solely  in  a  state  in  which  privileged,  ».^,  non- 
laboring,  classes  will  not  longer  exist.  This  is  an  issue 
which  will  not  be  underrated  from  any  point  of  view. 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  notable  diflferences 
there  exist  between  various  nations  (identical  social 
strata  being  meant)  at  one  and  the  same  historical 
epoch,  as  to  what  is  designated  "  the  standard  of  com- 
fort**. I  pointed  out  that  whilst  in  a  given  section  of 
the  working  community  the  standard  of  comfort  was 
relatively  high,  in  another  country  the  same  section  or 
"  trade  **  was  struggling  on  under  a  comparatively  low 
standard,  due  to  various  causes.  These  facts  are 
patent  to  every  careful  observer.  Now,  what  is  needed 
for  the  highly  industrialised  nations,  is  obviously  to 
raise  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  less  gifted  or 
less  favored  nations,  to  induce  them  to  become  pur- 
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chasers  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  former. 
How  can  this  be  done?  Evidently  by  making  the 
goods  thus  oflfered  attractive  both  in  appearance  and  in 
price.  That  there  is  inherent  in  every  human  breast 
the  wish  for  the  commodities  and  luxuries  of  life,  goes 
without  saying.  Still,  even  this  wish,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  degrading  environment,  of  apathy  bequeathed 
by  heredity,  may  become  very  much  obscured,  almost 
obliterated.  Rural  populations  there  are,  extending 
over  vast  territories,  whose  tastes  and  wants,  owing  to 
the  above  influence,  have  been  .atrophied.  I  would 
instance  in  this  connection  the  agricultural  populations 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  of  the  Bukowina,  perhaps  even 
of  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Here  then  it  is  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  dormant  appetites,  to  rouse  the  desire 
for  comfort;  and  this  can  only  be  done,  as  I  said 
above,  by  bringing  within  reach  of  these  populations 
commodities  which  tempt  them  either  by  appearance, 
or  price,  or  both.  A  vast  field  of  possibilities  is  open 
in  this  direction  among  the  countries  above  named.  A 
still  vaster  field  is  open  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sub-tropical  and  tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  While 
nature  showers  upon  them  its  blessings  almost  unasked, 
the  energies,  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
coimtries  must  become  weakened;  their  efforts,  none 
too  great  under  the  influence  of  an  enervating  climate, 
sink  almost  to  zero,  so  long  as  the  outward  stimulus — 
tempting  goods  of  European  manufacture — is  absent. 
But  from  the  moment  that  modern  commodities  are 
imported — not  only  in  the  shape  of  public  works,  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  but  in  the  shape  of  all  the 
amenities  of  life,  electric  plant  for  illuminating  p\ir- 
poses,  household  goods  of  artistic  shape  and  design, 
furniture,  pottery  and  glassware — all  the  potentialities 
of  the  earth  are  drawn  forth,  as  it  were,  by  a  magic 
sponge,  and  the  channels  of  industrial  production 
among  the  exporting  countries  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
unchecked.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  possibilities  in  this 
respect — ^the  whole  orbis  terrarum  being  considered — are 
almost  boundless.  The  vast  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  the  far  East  of  Asia,  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— all  these  offer 
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a  brilliant  perspective  of  encouragement  to  the  thrifty 
industrial  worker  at  home.  What  is  needed,  then,  is 
to  inculcate  in  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  new 
wants  and  desires,  to  stimulate  their  dormant  appetites. 

The  importance  is  the  greater,  seeing  that  in  the 
countries  aforesaid  natural  forces  exercise  a  far  greater 
deteriorating  influence  on  the  commodities  supplied 
than  they  would  at  home.  Climatic  excesses,  extremes 
of  heat  and  moisture,  etc.,  make  a  renewal  of  manu- 
factures much  more  imperative,  and  thus  call  for  in- 
creased "  trade  ". 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  connexion,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  change  which  economic  science  is 
undergoing  with  respect  to  increased  demand  at 
present.  Formerly,  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
the  "  father  "  of  economics,  downward  even  to  the  days 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  was  held  that  production  was 
the  main  thing  the  science  had  to  concern  itself  with. 
"  Increase,  intensify,  cheapen  production "  was  the 
watchword.  Consumption  was  not  even  thought  of. 
Consumption,  every  economist  felt  assured,  would  take 
care  of  itself.  But  we  kre  beginning  to  find  out 
diflferently.  We  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  economic 
development  where  consumption  is  the  dominating 
feature,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  While  the 
producing  capacity  of  our  mills  and  factories  is  enor- 
mous, we  are  confronted  by  narrowing  markets,  by  a 
decreasing  efficiency  of  agricultural  labor,  and  by  a 
concentration  of  all  the  means  of  production,  including 
land,  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few.  That  this  is  so 
can  easily  be  proved  by  facts  and  figures.  In  both 
hemispheres,  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  evil  is 
going  on;  and  while  our  millionaires  double  their 
fortimes  every  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  simply  by 
exacting  toll  from  the  industrious  worker,  they  ob- 
stinately, perversely  refuse  to  grant  the  toiler  access 
to  those  means  by  which  alone  his  existence  can  be 
assured — the  soil  with  its  potentialities.  Are  we  not, 
then,  being  pushed  on  a  dangerous  road  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  mankind,  being  seized  as  it  were  in  the  grip 
of  a  stonebreaker,  between  the  never-ending  jaws  of 
human  increase  on  one  side  and  increasing  withdrawal 
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of  the  means  of  production  on  the  other,  is  bound  to 
succumb  and  to  perish?  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
society  is  approaching  a  dangerous  climax?  that  a 
crisis  is  imminent  ? 

We  are  often  horrified  at  the  violent  outbursts  of 
popular  anger,  and  we  are  warned  against  any  infrac- 
tion of  *'  law  and  order ".  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that 
the  greatest  enemies  to  peace  and  social  harmony 
are  the  wealthy,  >.«.,  the  law-making  classes  them- 
selves? By  enormously  curtailing  the  consuming 
power  of  the  masses  they  drive  them  into  a  blind 
alley  firom  which  there  is  no  escape.  Whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  glut  the  markets,  flood  our  stores  and 
warehouses,  goad  the  proletarian's  desires  by  an  insane 
display  of  wealth,  they  at  the  same  time  debar  him 
from  the  useful  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Can  it  be 
wondered  if  disaflection  is  rampant,  if  revolution  is 
rife? 

The  danger,  the  real  danger  to  society  then,  comes 
not  from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  apex.  Only  so  far 
as  economic  and  ethical  development  go  hand  in  hand, 
can  a  satisfactory  future  be  looked  for. 
.  And  now  one  word  in  conclusion.  The  keynote  of  all 
the  above  is  Consumption  and  Distribuiion:  increased 
consumption  and  wisely  regulated  distribution.  It  is 
the  former  stimulus  which  underlies  our  modem  move- 
ments for  the  democratisation  of  land,  for  the  na- 
tionalisation of  mines,  for  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  means  and  appliances  of  production;  the  latter 
stimulus  which  governs  the  agitation  for  a  shorter 
working  day.  Whether  society  be  organised  on  either 
of  the  dicta  of  Louis  Blanc :  "  From  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities,  to  every  one  according  to  his  needs  " 
or  on  that  other:  ''From  each  one  according  to  his 
limits,  to  each  one  according  to  his  work"  —  thus 
granting  in  the  former  case  the  right  to  a  minimum  of 
existence,  in  the  latter  the  enjoyment  to  the  full  pro- 
duce of  one's  labor — need  not  concern  us  at  present. 
This  much  we  know,  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
«•  right  to  labor  "  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  relic 
of  the  barbaric  past.  But  to  us  meanwhile  who  pain- 
fully strive  in  the  **  vale  of  darkness ",  it  is  a  ray  of 
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consolation  to  feel  that  we  are  battling  for  an  era  when 
"the  fight  to  reward  and  the  duty  to  labor"  will  be 
inscribed,  as  a  universal  rule,  on  the  Statute-book  of  all 
nations;  when  it  will  have  become  a  living  reality, 
sunk  deep  in  the  consciences  pf  mankind :  when  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  will  reign  on  earth. 

J.  T.  Blanchard. 
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MR,    BALFOUR:    A    STUDY. 


L 
Without  begging  the  question  as  to  his  merits,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Balfour,  as  a  political  leader,  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  luck.  It  was  not  merely  that  his  party 
in  the  Commons,  after  the  removal  of  Disraeli  to  the 
place  appointed  for  Beaconsfield,  had  had  before  him 
a  run  of  leaders  either  uninspiring  or  worthless;  but 
that  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  in 
1886  were  such  as  to  give  the  Irish  Secretary  of  the 
new  Government  an  unusual  hold  on  English  favor* 
All  of  the  ex-Liberals  who  had  thrown  themselves  on 
the  Conservative  side,  and  who  rested  so  much  more 
on  temper  than  on  philosophy  for  their  justification^ 
were  ready  to  put  an  ostentatious  faith  in  the  man  who 
most  obviously  stood  in  the  breach  against  the  Par- 
nellites.  It  was  a  salve  to  these  troubled  spirits  to  be 
able  to  prove  their  moral  rectitude  by  lauding  a  former 
opponent  who  gave  eflfect  to  their  views,  thus  the  more 
emphatically  recording  their  sense  of  the  improbity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  And  such  is  the  capacity  of  men  for 
self-deception  under  the  spell  of  a  prejudice  that  there 
are  still  some  thousands  in  England  who  feel  that  they 
have  renounced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  followed  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  because  they  love  straightfor- 
wardness and  fidelity  to  principle.  Mr.  Huxley,  who 
is  in  the  main  a  very  typical  Englishman,  could  not 
confute  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Genesis  without  an  obtrusive 
compliment  to  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  person  hereditarily 
.  permeated  with  science.  It  would  try  the  resources  of 
Mr.  Huxley  to  justify  that  praise  from  Mr.  Balfour's 
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published  utterances,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  mind  is  in  some  respects  not  unlike  Mr. 
Huxley's.  But  a  biologist  who  in  youth  can  take  many 
years  to  see  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  the  evolution 
theory,  may  yet  be  very  promptly  convinced  of  the 
scientific  quality  of  the  mind  of  a  politician  who  in  his 
old  age  meets  his  requirements. 

Before  1886,  Mr.  Balfour  was  certainly  not  regarded 
on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  type  of 
disinterested  science  or  austere  conscientiousness.  A 
member  of  the  **  Fourth  Party ",  he  was  classed  as 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  it  did 
not  strike  anybody  that  he  was  superior  to  his  com- 
pany. The  few  who  had  read  his  **  Defence  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt"  were  even  satisfied  that  the  cast  of 
mind  which  went  to  the  making  of  that  book  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  a  policy  of  conspicuous  faction.  A 
man  who  was  at  much  pains  to  give  reasons  for  beliefs 
which  in  the  terms  of  the  argument  he  did  not  hold 
as  beliefs,  seemed  very  characteristically  occupied  in 
making  Parliamentary  opposition  doubly  irresponsible. 
When,  however,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  soared 
and  fallen,  and  in  default  of  any  capable  Tory  of  the 
old  school  his  former  comrade  was  called  to  the  trying 
post  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  there  was  a  rapid 
shifting  of  values.  Any  man  who  filled  the  post  at  all 
well  was  sure  of  zealous  support;  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
tested  by  a  stiff  task,  acquitted  himself  with  notable 
success.  All  that  his  party  asked  of  him  was  that  he 
should  fight  the  Irishmen  well,  and  he  unquestionaUy 
fought  them  better  than  they  had  ever  been  fought 
before — better  than  they  had  been  fought  by  Forster, 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  or  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach.  His  peculiar  habit  of  mind  gave  him  a 
unique  advantage.  Forster  had  brought  to  his  trouble 
an  honest  code  of  morals,  the  spirit  of  a  cotton-spinning 
Puritan  of  moderate  culture ;  and  the  battle  wore  him 
down  by  the  sheer  moral  tear-and-wear  it  meant  for 
bim.  He  was  a  good  man  struggling  with  the  adversity 
of  a  political  problem  beyond  his  range*  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  mim  comda  recti  with  a  difference,  was  oat* 
raged  by  the  monstrous  impeachments  of  the  Pto* 
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nellites,  and  met  their  extravagant  invective  with  an 
indignation  which  did  not  blast.  Mr.  Lowther  met  it 
with  simple  and  sufficient  brass,  as  one  bargee  might 
the  imprecations  of  others.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had 
developed  his  dialectic  sinew  in  the  gymnastic  of 
grounding  orthodoxy  on  a  foundation  of  Hume,  and 
who  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  the 
opinions  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  hold  migki 
be  held  quite  as  confidently  as  those  which  negated 
them — Mr.  Balfour  brought  to  the  business  of  fencing 
with  the  Irish  members  an  artistic  sense  and  skill 
which  his  predecessors  lacked.  For  anyone  wont  to 
go  behind  men's  opinions,  and  to  see  in  average 
utterance  the  outcome  of  nine  parts  prejudice  to  one 
part  science,  most  of  the  Irish  members  were  in  all 
conscience  unimpressive  enough ;  and  it  was  not  hard 
for  Mr.  Balfour  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  temperament 
which,  bom  in  Ireland,  ran  spontaneously  to  abuse  of 
English  rule,  would  as  spontaneously,  if  grown  in  Eng- 
land, apply  Tory  methods  to  the  Irish  case.  It  was 
thus  easy  for  him  to  meet  Pamellite  fiiry  with  mocking 
calm  or  mocking  retort ;  and  his  coolness  gave  him  a 
great  advantage  over  a  party  of  which  only  the  leader 
was  cool,  being  leader  by  virtue  of  the  singularity  of 
the  trait.  Some  of  Mr.  Balfour's  epigrams  on  his  Irish 
assailants  are  deservedly  treasured  as  among  the  best 
in  Parliamentary  history.  It  needed  nothing  more  to 
constitute  him  a  great  success.  He  was  the  round  peg 
in  the  round  hole.  As  time  went  on,  to  be  sure,  the 
strain  told;  because  nothing  can  keep  an  intelligent 
man  perpetually  content  to  fight  enthusiasm  unen- 
thusiastically, and  Mr.  Balfour's  quality  excludes  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  there  was  more  than  enough  of  success 
to  satisfy  such  a  party  as  his. 

When  it  fell  to  him  to  lead  the  House  of  CommonSt 
however,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  success 
of  the  Secretaryship  were  not  to  be  repeated. 
From  his  own  party,  directly  and  indirectly,  there 
came  complaints,  and  he  was  even  roundly  pro« 
nounced  a  failure.  But  those  who  iiad  studied  his 
cast  and  his  past  could  have  tokl  that  this  was  a 
premature  criticism.     He  failed  at  first  by  virtue  of 
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the  very  cast  of  mind  which  fitted  him  ultimately  to 
succeed.  He  began  ill  as  Disraeli  began  ill,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  To  lead  a  party,  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  hold  an  audience,  a  man  needs  either 
strong  sincerity  or  great  address ;  and  the  most  potent 
leader  is  he  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  both.  Now, 
Mr.  Balfour,  like  Disraeli,  had  no  strong  sincerity  to 
give  him  an  instant  hold  on  his  party;  and  his  un- 
drilled  intellectuality  made  him,  as  an  all-round  leader, 
baulk  the  expectation  of  those  who  had  seen  him  play 
the  single  game  of  the  Irish  Office  with  ease.  Such  a 
man  needs  experience  and  discipline  to  enable  him  to 
bring  to  bear  his  very  unscrupulousness  on  a  constantly 
fluctuating  problem.  Untrained  in  the  handling  of 
men,  given  rather  to  a  way  of  thought  antipathetic  to 
most  men,  he  misses  touch,  misses  fire,  and  gives  the 
impression  at  once  of  irresolution  and  indifierence.  It 
took  Disraeli  many  years  to  get  inside  the  confidence  of 
men  who  felt,  to  start  with,  that  he  had  no  convictions, 
and  that  he  was  sure  to  deride  theirs  in  his  heart. 
Mr.  Balfour,  however,  is  a  good  deal  less  tempera- 
mentally insincere  than  was  Disraeli ;  his  insincerity, 
though  of  course  reaching  down  to  character,  is  rather 
an  intellectual  development  forced  on  by  his  special 
circumstances,  so  that  one  could  conceive  him  in 
sufficiently  different  circumstances  a  professed  Radical 
and  rationalist ;  and  with  his  higher  intelligence  it  has 
been  easier  for  him  to  learn  the  lesson  of  leadership. 
His  faculty  of  lending  himself  to  the  convenient  opinion 
was  soon  suppled  and  adapted  all  round;  and  he  is 
now  able  to  give  to  each  step  of  House  strategy  in 
turn  a  sufficient  air  of  moral  determination  and  prompt 
fervour  to  satisfy  the  simple  tastes  of  his  following,  and 
the  unexacting  code  of  his  allies.  His  dialectic  faculty 
has  been  brought  well  in  hand  ;  and  his  higher  training 
gives  his  debating  so  much  superiority  of  tone  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  as  serves  to  keep  for  him  the  allegiance 
of  the  best  of  his  party,  and  even  to  win  him  liberal 
applause  from  some  of  the  amiably  hysterical  young 
gentlemen  who  epitomise  the  life  of  Parliament  for 
Radical  readers  in  London.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the 
politician  who  has  risen  highest  in  the  reaction  against 
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Mr.  Gladstone  on  Home  Rule;  and  such  are  the 
characteristics  in  which  some  men  see  rectitude  and  the 
spirit  of  science. 

II. 

Scientifically  considered,  Mr.  Balfour  has  thus  a 
double  interest — as  a  mind  or  character,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  moral  development  of  his  party  and 
his  period.  From  a  point  of  view  professed  by  himself 
in  one  of  his  addresses,^  the  former  side  alone  is  an 
interesting  study ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  some  of 
us  to  be  drawn  to  both.  As  a  personality,  certainly, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  unusually  interesting  among  politicians : 
more  interesting  than  his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury;  and 
only  if  at  all  less  interesting  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
because  of  his  lesser  power,  vitality,  and  importance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  he  compare  and  contrast  very 
curiously  in  one  especial  respect.  It  is  part  of  the 
creed  of  all  neo-Conservatives  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
unconscientious:  men  who  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  be  heard  to  say  so:  but  the  less  crude  intelli- 
gences on  that  side  are  wont  to  concede  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  a  gift  of  convincing  himself  that  that 
is  right  which  it  is  opportune  for  him  to  do.  In  this 
criticism  there  is  a  truth,  though  a  truth  so  stated  as 
to  lose  its  shape  and  significance.  The  main  point  is 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  always  really  does  reach  conviction, 
between  his  fundamental  moral  earnestness  and  his 
variable  power  of  argument.  And  here  he  has,  to  the 
thinking  of  some  of  us,  an  important  advantage  over 
such  opponents  as  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Balfour,  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  said,  in  the  same  sense  at  least,  that  they 
convince  themselves  of  the  rightness  of  what  it  suits 
them  to  do.  But  it  is  more  interesting  to  trace  out  the 
differences  than  to  preach  upon  them.  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  we  may  term  a  Liberal  education 
to  note  the  difference  of  insincerity  between  Beacons- 
field  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  former  saw  in  the  Tory 
party  his  oyster,  which  he  deliberately  set  himself  to 

^That  on  "The  Pleasures  of  Reading"  in  hit  "Essays  and 
Addresses,"  1893. 
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open  for  his  own  advancement,  power,  and  glory :  the 
latter  has  found  himself  placed  by  birth  within  the  pale 
which  Disraeli  had  slowly  to  force.  The  former  had 
really  no  intellectuality  worth  mentioning ;  no  philoso- 
phic depth,  that  is :  his  mental  equipment  was  one  of 
wit,  audacity,  and  resolution.  Mr.  Balfour  has  in  the 
higher  sense  oi  the  term  much  more  brains,  as  well  as 
much  more  culture ;  and  for  him  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  Tory  leadership,  from  first  to  last,  has 
meant  far  more  of  an  approach  to  the  attitude  of  a 
conscientious  man  with  himself.  But  it  is  an  approach 
only ;  for  Mr.  Balfour  too  is  at  bottom  unconscientious, 
and  it  is  only  his  higher  critical  and  philosophic  powers 
that  have  involved  his  making  the  approach.  Not  any 
more  than  his  former  leader  does  he  fuse  his  doctrine, 
his  policy,  with  his  will  by  a  real  warmth  of  conviction. 
His  indignation,  like  Disraeli's,  is  mechanical,  verbal, 
official.  The  only  genuine  or  sustained  warmth  of 
which  he  is  capable  in  politics,  with  all  his  intelligence, 
is  a  warmth  of  prejudice,  and  prejudice  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  His  intellectual  secret  is  that  he  resents  the 
activity  of  the  minds  which,  criticising  the  beliefs  and 
policies  of  his  caste,  the  beliefs  and  policies  which  it  is 
convenient  for  him  as  an  individual  to  connive  at, 
would  drive  him  by  a  process  of  reasoning  to  clash 
instead  of  conniving.  Here  is  an  aristocrat  by  birth 
and  kinship,  caring  all  the  more  for  his  order  because 
not  far  descended  from  a  parvenu^  and  so  much  more 
intelligent  than  most  aristocrats  that  he  can  follow  the 
arguments  against  the  conventional  creed  in  politics 
and  religion,  especially  religion.  But  he  has  no  mission 
to  be  a  heretic;  and  it  grates  on  him,  as  on  many 
another,  to  see  heretics  taking  for  granted  either  the 
stupidity  or  the  dishonesty  of  those  who  will  not  go 
widi  them.  He  is  not  stupid,  and  he  dislikes  being 
called  dishonest.  Accordingly  he  will  show,  on  strictly 
philosophic  lines,  that  all  beliefs  alike  rest  on  intuitive 
mental  tendencies,  and  that  if  a  man  has  such  a 
tendency  to  believe  in  reUgious  mysteries,  he  is  not 
otherwise  founded  psychologically  than  the  man  who 
believes  in  the  continuity  of  law  and  rejects  all  religions 
alike.    When  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  this — and  this  is 
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the  gist  of  his  << Defence" — he  has  satisfied  what 
principle  of  conscientiousness  there  is  in  him.  He  is 
so  far  incapable  of  the  grossest  hypocrisy  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  profess  to  believe  the  creed  for  which  he 
finds  these  unbelieving  arguments.  But  it  is  rather 
an  intellectual  refinement  than  a  moral  sqruple  that 
restrains  him ;  for,  as  the  case  actually  stands,  he  has 
been  more  gratuitously  deceptive  in  his  treatment  of 
the  great  questions  of  belief  than  almost  any  public 
man  of  his  time ;  and  he  has  been  opportunist  on  this 
head  to  an  extent  out  of  all  comparison  with  any 
action  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life. 

The  proofs  of  this,  as  it  happens,  have  been  heaped 
up  by  himself,  with  surprising  temerity,  in  his  volume 
of  "Essays  and  Addresses".  Indeed,  temerity  will 
not  suffice  to  explain  the  case ;  and  we  are  forced  to 
surmise  that  the  habit  of  alternating  insincere  and 
prejudiced  argument  has  seriously  weakened  Mr. 
Balfour's  critical  sense,  as  in  the  end  it  must  do  that 
of  every  man  who  practises  it.  The  opportunist  had 
need  be  a  consummate  logician,  if  he  is  never  to  give 
himself  away.  Mr.  Balfour  has  here  made  the  dona- 
tion. Many  of  us,  when  we  read  his  paper  on  ''The 
Religion  of  Humanity ",  read  at  the  Church  Congress 
of  1888,  felt  how  false  was  its  ring;  but  we  hardly 
expected  to  see  it  republished  side  by  side  with  another 
address  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  exposes  its  utter  insin- 
cerity. In  his  volume  of  Essays  and  Addresses  he  has 
placed  it  just  after  his  Glasgow  Rectorial  Address  of 
1891,  which  he  entitles  "A  Fragment  on  Progress"; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  literature  two 
juxtaposed  papers  by  one  man  which  so  profoundly 
falsify  each  other.  The  address  to  the  Church  Congress 
is  an  attempt  to  make  out,  not  that  either  Rationalism 
in  general  or  Comtism  in  particular  gives  an  untrue 
account  of  the  universe,  or  that  Christianity  gives  a 
true  one,  but  simply  the  old  and  ignoble  subterfuge 
that  Christianity  is  comforting  and  the  rejection  of  it 
depressing.  And  this  thesis  is  wrought  out  with  such 
grossness  of  fallacy,  such  poverty  of  reflexion,  such 
triteness  of  platitude,  as  to  suggest  that  the  politician's 
hand  has  been  wholly  subdued  to  what  it  works  in ; 
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that  the  hand-to-mouth  chicane  of  Conservative  tactics 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  come  to  seem  to  him 
accurate  reasoning  and  persuasive  exposition.  Bagehot 
is  responsible  for  the  famous  definition  of  a  consti* 
tutional  statesman  as  '<  in  general  a  man  of  common 
opinions  and  uncommon  abilities",  one  combining 
*<the  powers  of  a  first-rate  man  and  the  creed  of  a 
second-rate  man  "•  And  to  that  definition  he  adds  the 
assertion  that  <'  constitutional  statesmen  are  obliged, 
not  only  to  employ  arguments  which  they  do  not  think 
conclusive,  but  likewise  to  defend  opinions  which  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true".  If  we  take  "first-rate 
man  "  as  the  equivalent  of  "  a  man  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties", there  need  be  no  dispute  about  Mr.  Balfour's 
title  to  come  under  the  definition  as  a  constitutional 
statesman.  There  can  certainly  be  no  question  that  he 
defends  opinions  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true. 
The  only  open  question  is  whether  he  is  "  obliged  "  to 
do  it  to  the  extent  he  does. 

Let  us  first  see  the  substance  of  his  argument  before 
the  Church  Congress.  It  is  professedly  directed  (p. 
283)  against  all  who  hold  the  rationalist  or  positivist 
view  of  human  things  in  the  broad  and  fundamental 
sense  of  the  latter  term,  and  not  merely  against  the 
followers  of  Comte.  Yet  in  a  few  pages  (p.  289)  we 
have  this : 

"The  religion  of  humanity  divorced  from  any  other  religion 
is  professed  by  but  a  small  and,  in  many  respects,  a  peculiar 
sect.  The  cultivation  of  emotions  at  nigh  tension  towards 
humanity,  deliberately  dissociated  from  the  cultivation  of 
religious  feeling  towards  God,  has  never  yet  been  practised 
on  a  large  scale.    We  have  so  far  had  only  laboratory  ex- 

Eeriments.    There  has  been  no  attempt  to  manufacture  in 
ulk." 

Here  the  reference  can  only  be  to  the  Comtists ;  but 
the  effect  is  to  pretend  that  they  stand  for  the  whole 
force  of  applied  rationalism.  What  Mr.  Balfour  could 
hope  to  gain  by  making  these  assertions  at  the  Church 
Congress  it  is  hard  to  guess.  He  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  energetic  experiments  in 
England  to  "manufacture  in  bulk"  an  atheistic  code 
of  action  on  the  basis  of  feeling  towards  humanity, 
because  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  keeping  out  of 
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Parliament  an  elected  member,  who  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  done  this  very  thing.  Neither 
could  he  be  unaware  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  virtual 
shelving  of  religion  in  the  town  life  of  several  conti- 
nental  countries,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  though 
innocent  of  the  public  attacks  on  religion  alleged 
against  it  by  misinformed  and  reckless  English  bishops, 
conducts  aU  its  affairs  on  an  avowedly  non-religious 
footing.  He  must  be  aware  that  educated  men  in 
France  and  Italy  for  the  most  part  repudiate  religion 
as  an  impulse  or  guide  to  right  action.  It  would  seem 
that  he  thought  it  would  encourage  the  Church  Con- 
gress to  have  it  represented  to  them  that  rationalism  is 
confined  to  a  '<  small  and  peculiar  "  sect,  though  all  the 
same  it  is  assumed  to  be  worth  the  Congress's  while  to 
listen  to  an  attack  on  it  by  one  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Church's  political  party. 

On  this  primary  confusion  follow  a  series  of  correla- 
tive muddles.  It  is  candidly  granted  that  there  may  be 
an  element  of  "  religion  "  in  Positivism,  religion  being  a 
laudable  thing ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  stipulated  (p. 
287)  that  ''  while  the  savage  who  adores  a  stone,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  has  an  odd  shape,  possesses  a 
religion,  though  a  wretched  and  degraded  one,  the 
Deists  [of  last  century]  had  nothing  more  than  a  theology ^ 
though  of  a  kind  only  possible  in  a  comparatively 
advanced  community".  The  reason  given  for  this 
judgment  is  that  the  Deistic  belief  in  Deity  was  "  never 
more  than  a  speculative  belief".  Now,  in  the  terms 
of  the  case,  the  Positivists  have  no  belief  whatever  in 
a  God;  but  they  are  here  credited  with  a  certain  gleam 
of  that  religion  which  dignifies  the  stock-worship  of  the 
degraded  savage ;  while  the  Deists,  who  are  declared 
not  to  have  really  believed  their  theology,  are  said  to 
have  had  only  a  theology,  and  are  denied  the  credit  of  a 
"  religion  ",  without  its  being  once  attempted  to  show 
that  they  lacked  that  "emotional"  element  which  saves 
the  Positivists  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  The  classifica- 
tion is  a  chaos.  And  soon  the  question  arises.  How 
much  of  a  Deist  and  how  much  of  a  Christian  is 
Mr.  Balfour;  and  what  religion  or  what  theology  has 
he? 
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As  we  go  on  the  answer,  for  one  side,  becomes  more 
and  more  dubious ;  for  the  other  it  gradually  ceases  to 
be  dubious.  Mr.  Balfour  broadly  rests  his  criticism  of 
positivism — ^whatever  definition  he  may  give  the  term 
—on  the  thesis  that  rationalism  leads  to  pessimism 
and  despair,  while  Christianity  develops,  if  not  optim- 
ism, at  all  events  a  cheerful  view  of  human  affairs. 
He  expressly  admits  (p.  ,290)  that  the  problem  of  evil 
"  if  there  be  a  problem  "—observe  the  Christian  virtue 
of  the  "if" — "is  insoluble".  What  is  more,  though 
averring  that  he  is  "  no  pessimist ",  he  avows  a  view 
of  life  which,  as  the  common  use  of  the  term  goes, 
amounts  to  professing  pessimism.  It  is  idle,  he  says 
(p.  291),  to  pretend  to  settle  whether  we  had  better 
never  have  been  bom. 

"  But  though  this  be  so,  yet  the  sense  of  misery  unrelieved, 
of  wrongs  unredressed,  of  griefs  beyond  remedy,  of  failure 
without  hope,  of  physical  pain  so  acute  that  it  seems  the 
one  overmastering  reality  in  a  world  of  shadows,  of  mental 
depression  so  deadly  that  it  welcomes  ph3r8ical  pain  as  a 
relief— these,  and  aU  the  crookednesses  and  injustices  of  a 
crooked  and  unjust  world,  may  well  overload  our  spirits  and 
shatter  the  springs  of  our  energies,  if  to  this  world  only  we 
must  restrict  our  gaze.  For  thus  narrowed  the  problem  is  nope- 
less.  Let  us  dream  what  dreams  we  please  about  the  future 
....  we  shall  still  leave  untouched  a  residue  of  irremedi- 
able ills — separation,  decay,  weariness,  death  ....  And 
while  the  future  happiness  is  doubtful,  the  present  misery  is 
certain.*' 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Balfour  professes  in  his 
own  person  to  find  the  prospect  of  life  "  hopeless", 
though  he  states  the  hopelessness  in  terms  of  the  mere 
inevitableness  of  separation,  decay,  weariness,  death. 
And  this  avowal  he  follows  up  with  a  corollary  which  is 
worth  quoting  in  full  as  a  sample  of  his  confused  way  of 
reasoning : 

"  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  an  exaggeration.  It 
may  freely  be  conceded  that  many  persons  exist  to  whom  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  wrongs  to  be  remedied  is  a  stimulus 
to  remedying  them,  and  is  nothing  more ;  who  can  abstract 
their  minds  from  everything  but  the  work  in  hand,  and 
remain  like  an  experienced  doctor,  wholly  undisturbed  (I) 
by  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  they  are  endeavoring  to 
relieve.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  is  common,  or  is 
getting  commoner.  The  sensitiveness  to  social  evils  is 
mereasing,  and  it  is  good  that  it  should  increase.    But  the 
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good  is  not  unmixed.  In  proportion  as  the  general  sjrmpathy 
gets  wider,  as  the  social  imagination  gets  more  comprehensive 
and  more  responsive,  so  will  the  number  of  those  increase 
who  according  to  their  temper  either  rush  frantically  to  the 
first  quack  remedy  that  presents  itself,  or,  too  clear-sighted 
to  be  sanguine,  but  not  ctulous  enough  to  be  indifferent,  yield 
themselves  bondsmen  to  a  sceptical  despair.  For  the  first  of 
these  classes  I  know  not  that  anything  can  be  done.  There 
is  no  cure  for  stupidity.  But  for  the  second,  the  faith  that 
what  we  see  is  but  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  a  general 
scheme  which  will  complete  the  destiny,  not  merely  of 
humanity  but  (which  is  a  very  different  thmg)  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  chOd  bom  into  the  world,  has  suppHed,  and  may 
again  supply,  consolation  and  encouragement,  energy  and 
hope." 

That  is  to  say,  stupid  people  cannot  be  converted  to 
Christianity — a  novel  proposition,  alike  to  the  believer 
and  to  the  unbeliever — but  the  bondsmen  of  sceptical 
despair  can  find  consolation  and  encouragement,  energy 
and  hope,  in  ceasing  to  be  the  bondsmen  of  despair,  and 
believing  that  there  is  a  hereafter,  with  an  eternal  hell 
for  either  a  majority  (the  Scriptural  view)  or  a  minority 
of  the  human  race.  In  that  way  they  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  contemplate  many  thousands  of  years  of 
incurable  misery  on  earth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  at  any  length  this 
trivial  tissue  of  make-believe.  The  fatuity  with  which 
religious  and  mock-religious  people  go  on  alternately 
accusing  unbelievers  of  levity  and  of  gloom,  alternately 
professing  cheerfulness  and  despondency  for  themselves, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  argued  over ;  and  the  puerility  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  demonstration  that  rationalists  are  bound 
to  be  despondent  because  he,  a  professing  Christian,  is 
80,  needs  no  emphasising.  The  fact  that  in  the  same 
breath  he  says  the  philanthropic  and  cheerful  ration- 
alists are  ''many"  and  ''not  a  common  class"  may 
serve  to  sample  at  once  his  consistency  and  his  style ; 
and  his  figure  of  the  "  experienced  doctor,  wholly  un- 
disturbed" by  the  sight  of  suflFering  may  serve  to 
illustrate  his  candor.  The  main  matter  is  the  open 
bankruptcy  of  his  philosophy:  the  stumbling  and 
self-stultifying  proof  that  in  place  of  the  sceptical 
despair  over  earthly  prospects  which  he  attributes  to 
people  who  as  a  rule  notoriously  feel  no  such  thing,  he 
has  to  o£kr  only  a  creed  which  expressly  posits  the 
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desperateness  of  earthly  things,  and  invites  men  to 
look  forward  to  a  life  beyond,  which  religion  divides 
into  spheres  of  vacuous  bliss  and  awful  pain.  The 
formula  for  the  consolation  of  the  Church  Congress 
stands  thus : — 

Earthly  life  is  a  hopdessly  missraMe  business.  We  Chris- 
tians feel  this  ;  but  we  have  the  comfort  of  looking  forward  to 
heaven  and  hell.  Of  the  unbelievers^  no  doubts  many  are  cheor- 
fidf  but  perhaps  the  many  are  not  numerous^  and  we  may  hope 
that  they  are  not  multiplying  ;  while  the  fools  and  the  desperate 
are  sure  to  multiply  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  latter  will  seek 
to  share  our  comforts.  And  thus  they  and  we  will  be  led  to 
find  this  hopeless  life  hopeful. 

The  rest  of  this  unparalleled  treatise  is  worthy  of  the 
foregoing,  in  point  of  logic  and  plausibility.  It  affirins, 
the  wish  fathering  the  thought,  that  "tfie  'positive* 
view  of  the  world  must  needs  end  in  a  chilling  scepti- 
cism concerning  the  final  worth  of  human  effort "  (p. 
305),  and  that  it  cannot  give  "  an  effective  stimulus  to 
high  endeavor"  (p.  310);  this  after  expressly  affirming 
that  no  endeavor  can  improve  life.  But  instead  of 
following  it  further,  let  us  turn  to  the  companion 
treatise,  "  A  Fragment  on  Progress,"  first  presented  to 
the  students  of  St.  Andrews.  Speaking  to  these  young 
men  as  their  chosen  Lord  Rector,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  belief  in 
heaven  and  hell.  That  doctrine  was  framed  for  the 
consumption  of  a  clergy  known  to  look  with  a  certain 
diffidence  on  even  a  Conservative  leader  whose  **  De- 
fence of  Philosophic  Doubt"  read  so  much  like  an 
avowal,  on  the  one  hand,  that  faith  has  no  evidences, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  may  as  fitly  be  a 
Catholic  as  a  Protestant.  But  at  St.  Andrews  Mr. 
Balfour  was  not  preoccupied  with  the  need  to  seem 
pious.  His  object  was  rather  to  deter  young  men  firom 
taking  up  with  Radicalism  and  disturbing  vested  in- 
terests in  the  hope  of  making  the  world  better.  So 
they  were  informed  not  only  that  all  earthly  prospects 
are  dark,  but  that  wise  men  will  not  try  to  mend  them. 

"The  future  of  the  race  is  thus  encompassed  with  dark- 
ness: no  faculty  of  calculation  that  we  possess,  no  instrument 
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that  we  are  likely  to  invent,  will  enable  us  to  map  out  its 
course,  or  penetrate  the  secret  of  its  destiny.  It  is  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  find  in  the  clouds  which  obscure  our  path  what 
shapes  we  please :  to  see  in  them  the  promise  of  some  mil- 
lennial paradise,  or  the  threat  of  endless  and  unmeaning 
travel  through  waste  and  perilous  places.  But  in  such  visions 
the  wise  man  will  put  but  little  confidence:  content,  in  a 
sober  and  cautious  spirit,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
feeble  powers  of  foresight,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
activity,  to  deal  as  they  arise  with  the  problems  of  his  own 
generation*'  (p.  279). 

Thus  the  ''chilling  scepticism  conceming  the  final 
worth  of  human  effort "  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  positive  view  of  things  "  must  needs  end  ", 
is  exactly  his  own  frame  of  mind.  Is  he  then  at  heart 
a  Positivist  ?  To  say  so,  as  I  here  emphatically  do,  is 
no  endorsation  of  his  doctrine  as  to  the  outcome  of 
Positivism.  It  is  true  that  a  few  writers  on  the  positive 
side  have  said  the  things  Mr.  Balfour  says :  it  is  true 
that  the  passage  quoted  is  almost  identical  with  some 
of  the  deliverances  of  Mr.  Spencer.  But  any  man  with 
a  moiety  of  the  candor  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  pretends 
will  admit  that  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  is  in  the  main 
something  temperamental,  going  alike  with  pietism  and 
with  atheism;  while  unhopefulness,  being  equally  a 
temperamental  product,  may  be  found  either  in  an 
agnostic  or  in  a  devout  believer.  For  temperamental 
unhopefulness  no  man  is  to  be  blamed,  save  in  the  way 
of  argument.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  political 
leader  who,  having  confessedly  no  belief  in  human 
progress,  or  sympathy  with  those  who  have,  goes  to  a 
Church  Congress  to  tell  the  clergy  of  his  party  how 
fortunate  is  the  believing  Christian  in  that  his  faith 
turns  hopelessness  into  hope  ?  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  save  England  is  such 
an  exhibition  possible.  It  is  only  in  England  that 
party  leaders  will  go  to  such  lengths  of  dissimulation  to 
win  votes ;  and  it  is  only  a  leader  with  a  special  defect 
of  sincerity  who  will  take  the  step  even  in  England. 
And  all  the  while  the  stratagem,  like  Mr.  Balfour's 
early  management  of  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  iU  carried  out.  The  defect  of 
sincerity  is  so  complete,  the  argument  is  so  hollow,  that 
it  cannot  have  satisfied  even  those  to  flatter  whose 
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prejudices  it  was  framed.  Not  only  does  it  avowedly 
put  aside  the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity :  it 
does  not  contain  a  single  direct  avowal  of  belief  in  the 
Christian  system.  The  peroration,  however,  as  to  the 
«*  infinite  worth  "  of  the  most  insignificant  human  being 
"  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  created  the  Heavens  ",  was 
of  course  meant  to  pretend  belief  or  nothing;  and 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  many  intelligent 
believers  will  find  it  less  nauseous  than  it  is  to  a 
rationalist.  The  ring  of  duplicity  is  unbroken  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  a  severe 
reflexion  on  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  to 
assume  that  they  had  no  misgivings  over  such  a  per- 
formance. 


HI. 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  action,  doubtless, 
Mr.  Balfour  will  learn.  He  is  probably  even  by  this 
time  capable  of  so  addressing  a  clerical  audience  on  a 
religious  subject  as  to  seem  to  believe  what  he  says. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  has  suflSciently  revealed,  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the  policy  by  which  he 
shapes  his  life.  He  has  simply  none  save  negative 
principles.  He  has  no  idea  of  constructive  thought  or 
action,  whether  in  politics  or  in  philosophy :  in  politics 
be  is  temperamentally  bent  on  opposing  those  who 
think  to  improve  life,  inasmuch  as  their  plans  mean 
progressive  interference  with  the  idle  rich  class  in 
which  he  was  born ;  in  religion  he  is  temperamentally 
bent  on  out-facing  th^  arguments  of  those  who  expose 
the  falsity  and  futility  of  the  creed  which  the  bulk  of 
that  class  conventionally  professes,  and  which  is  the 
pretext  for  the  continuance  of  the  Church  that  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  its  maintenance.  He  may  quite 
honestly  disbelieve  in  the  possibilities  of  social  better* 
ment;  it  probably  belongs  to  his  temperament  to  do 
so ;  but  it  equally  belongs  to  it  to  have  no  real  or  Intel* 
lectual  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  the  political  cause 
to  which  he  joins  himself.  For  lack  of  a  stronger 
impmlse  or  interest,  he  has  elected  to  be  the  factotum 
of  the  forces  of  passion,  egoism,  and  prejudice  whic2i 
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constitute  Conservatism  today  as  always ;  and  it  is  in 
pursuit  of  that  ignominious  ideal  that  he  makes  his 
parade  of  orthodox  religion  in  terms  of  a  carefully 
disingenuous  criticism  of  its  opposite.  In  him  we  have 
what  is  often  fallaciously  charged  against  active  dis- 
belief—a temper  of  pure  negation ;  hence  the  peculiar 
abjectness  of  his  pretence  of  a  faith.  Your  strictly 
unbelieving  conformist  reaches  lengths  of  cant  which 
the  half- believer  cannot  attain;  and  in  politics  Mr. 
Balfour  would  be  the  duplicate  of  DisraeU  were  it  not 
that  the  clangor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  there  to  force 
him  back  on  a  lower  key,  so  to  speak.  In  that  contrast 
he  becomes  at  times  even  urbane.  But  out  of  such 
material  you  cannot  get  real  generosity,  or  even  fair 
manliness;  neither  the  larger  mood  of  Gladstone  nor 
the  more  virile  note  of  Peel.  Reading  Mr.  Balfour's 
paper  on  '<  Cobden  and  the  Manchester  School  '*  one 
realises  on  the  literary  side  what  it  is  in  Mr.  Balfour 
that  set  his  Irish  antagonists  calling  him  an  old  maid. 
The  thin  shrewish  criticism,  the  sidelong,  pin-pricking 
attack,  partially  relieved  by  the  touches  of  broad 
estimate  which  come  to  a  party  leader  of  good 
judgment—everything  but  the  generalisation  suggests 
a  soprano  voice  and  a  soprano  temper.  Cobden  was  a 
man ;  and  wherever  Mr.  Balfour  is  set  against  a  true 
man,  even  if  he  have  at  times  the  intellectual  advan- 
tage, it  is  never  a  masculine  advantage,  and  his 
advantage  always  tends  to  turn  into  a  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  his  hal&ess,  his  niggling,  his  lack  of  the 
mdh  tristcsse  which  vouches  for  character  and  per- 
sonality.  To  change  a  figure  which  is  finally  un* 
warrantable  as  tending  to  set  up  false  implicationsi 
one  might  rath^  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  critical 
machine  with  some  good  movementg,  but  so  con- 
stmcted  as  always  to  wMie  haii  its  motive  power  in 
preliminary  firktiaii,  and  incapaUe  of  ever  handling  a 
trotk  tightly  all  round.  Mr.  Balfour's  case  against 
Cobden  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  **  It  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  oormpt  modves  to  large  bodies  of  men» 
merdy  because  the  economic  themes  they  adopt  are 
ia  accordance  with  their  otmi  interest*';  and  that 
Cobden  himself,  whose  poritytrf  motiiFe  is  not  attBdced« 
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counted  on  gaining  in  business  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  That  is  a  plausible  and  even  a  philosophic 
criticism  so  far  as  it  goes :  but  Mr.  Balfour's  philosophy 
ends  there.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  weigh  Cobden 
and  his  opponents  on  a  relative  scale  of  credit  for 
public  spirit ;  much  less  to  apply  his  formula  to  his 
own  current  practice :  his  aim  is  to  make  out  that  the 
average  Tory  squire  was  just  as  good  as  Cobden; 
and  we  feel  that  if  the  Com  Law  question  were  being 
tried  to-day,  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  voting  with  and  lead- 
ing  the  Tory  squires  on  those  grounds.  That  is  how  his 
mind  always  works;  that  is  how  it  works  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule,  or  any  other  Liberal  undertaking. 
Never  does  he  work  out  a  political  problem  on  its 
sociological  merits:  he  has  no  sociology,  no  pro- 
gramme, no  ideal.  Given  a  faculty  of  analysis,  guided 
always  by  a  personal  bias  or  prejudice;  a  tempera- 
mental defect  of  and  disregard  for  conviction;  a 
dislike  of  people  who  have  convictions  that  clash 
with  his  position;  a  certain  ambition  to  distinguish 
himself  by  opposing  them — and  you  have  the  main 
outfit  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Conservative  "statesman", 
who  does  not  want  to  do  anything,  but  wants  a 
good  deal  to  hinder  other  people  from  doing 
things. 

It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  mind  can  finally 
count  for  much  in  history,  though  it  is  in  some  ways 
superior  to  minds  which  have  counted  for  a  great  deal. 
The  negative  note  becomes  finally  tedious  and  repellent. 
In  reading  Mr.  Balfour's  book  it  is  quite  a  relief  to 
come  on  his  paper  on  Handel,  for  there  only  do  we  get 
any  sustained  note  of  positive  or  cordial  feeling.  The 
criticism  is  not  convincing ;  very  characteristically  he 
sets  himself  to  prove  that  oratorio  is  a  more  perfect 
art-form  than  opera :  but  for  once  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  a  disinterested  sympathy,  almost  an  enthu- 
siasm. A  touch  of  the  same  quality,  indeed,  comes 
out  in  the  paper  on  "  Berkeley's  Life  and  Letters ", 
where,  however,  the  easy  tolerance  of  the  philosopher's 
"stupidity",  as  shown  in  his  wild  credulities,  and 
the  zealous  esteem  for  his  very  superficial  view  of  the 
political  problem  of  Ireland,  remind  us  anew  of  the 
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bias  and  unrectitude  of  the  critic.  There  is  just 
enough  of  good  to  make  us  appreciate  the  perversion  of 
mental  power  that  has  occurred* 

And  the  worst  of  a  position  like  Mr.  Balfour's  is  that 
it  carries  on  the  perversion,  extending  the  fandamental 
barm,  with  no  gain  save  in  the  development  of  a  certain 
calculated  official  amenity.  He  must  go  on  earning  the 
confidence  of  his  worst  followers,  paying  court  to  the 
Church,  arguing  with  a  single  eye  to  party  strategy, 
finding  reasons  against  all  Liberal  measures,  adopting 
Liberal- Unionist  measures  in  which  he  has  rather  less 
faith  than  in  those  of  the  Liberals.  As  he  grows  more 
plausible  he  grows  more  untruthful.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  has  lately  been  given  in  a  northern  news- 
paper, without  eliciting,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
attempt  at  a  vindication.  In  a  recent  Scotch  election 
contest  Mr.  Balfour,  appealed  to  by  telegram  for  a  denial 
of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  formerly  been 
opposed  to  Free  Education  (for  which  his  party  now 
claims  the  credit),  gave  the  required  denial,  with  some 
phrase  about  "an  election  lie".  The  matter  was 
further  discussed,  and  Mr.  Balfour  finally  sent  to  his 
correspondent  (I  quote  from  the  Scottish  Leader  of  April 
loth)  this  explicit  statement : 

'*  There  was  never  any  qaestion  aboat  my  support  of  Free 
Education  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  with  which  I  heartily 

concurred I  desired  ....  that  the  cost  of  Free 

Education  should  be  met  in  Scotiand  from  the  same  source 
as  it  was  met  in  England," 

Against  this,  there  stands  on  record  his  own  House  of 
Commons  speech  of  July  nth,  1889,  against  a  motion 
by  one  of  his  own  party  for  the  rejection  of  the  whole 
arrangement  then  being  carried  out  by  the  Tory 
Government,  for  applying  certain  monies  to  the  relief 
of  school  fees  in  Scotland.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Balfour 
expressly  repudiated  any  advocacy  of  the  Free  Educa- 
tion  principle : 

**  He  was  in  no  sense  committing  the  Government  either  to  Fru 
Education  in  Scotland  or  to  Fru  Education  in  England.  They 
had  alwa3r8  intended  to  give  this  money  to  the  relief  of 
Scotchmen  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  Scotchmen;  and  the 
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manner  which  proved  most  agreeable  to  Scotchmen  was  that 
it  should  be  given  in  relief  of  the  rates  for  schoob.  Bui  they 
did  not  commit  themselves,  supposing  this  fund  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  to  the  proposition  that  in  the  case  of  such  inadequacy 
the  difference  was  to  be  made  up  either  out  of  the  Imperial  or  out  of 
the  local  Exchequer,** 

I  have  verified  the  latter  quotation,  and  I  submit  it, 
with  the  other,  to  those  politicians  whose  guiding 
principle  in  recent  politics  has  been  an  angry  conviction 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  untnistworthiness,  as  a  sample  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Balfour.  To  this  complexion 
may  a  man  come  by  a  persevering  course  of  intellectual 
strategy.  The  keynote  of  that  course  was  fully  struck 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  when,  with  no  oflScial  obhga- 
tion  to  do  evil  such  as  weighed  upon  the  vacillating 
Northcote,  he  gave  his  voice  for  refusing  any  measure 
of  justice  to  Bradlaugh.  This  is  the  tone  he  took  with 
his  constituents : 

"  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  of  opinion  that  disabilities  on  account 
of  opinions  on  religion  ought  to  be  removed  at  once,  and  an 
Affirmation  Bill  passed.  He  [Mr.  Balfour]  did  not  share 
that  opinion — (applause) — and  he  would  explain  why.  The 
practical  object  of  an  Affirmation  Bill  would  be  to  enable 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  was  already  prepared  to  take  the  oath, 
to  enter  the  House  without  taking  it.  Nobody  could  deny 
that  to  bring  in  a  Bill  and  deliberately  exclude  belief  in  God 
from  the  oath  taken  by  a  member  of  Parliament  would  meet 
with  great  opposition,  and,  mistakenly  or  not,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly shock  the  most  respectable  feelings  of  the  country. 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Hopkinson  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
delay  public  business  by  introducing  a  l^ill  which  it  would 
cause  a  large  amount  of  friction  to  pass.  *  If  I  have  any  say 
in  the  matter,'  Mr.  Balfour  added,  *  it  will  not  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  Parliament  when  it  meets  to  bring  in  an 
Affirmation  Biir.*' 

It  has  since  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  man  who  spoke 
these  unworthy  and  unmanly  words,  to  have  to  affect 
to  champion  the  rights  of  individuals  and  classes 
against  tyrannous  prejudice,  and  to  prate  of  the  "  Ten 
Commandments  "  as  his  guiding  rules.  He  has  himself 
to  thank  if  his  own  vulgar  inequity  makes  the  first 
thought  of  many  of  his  auditors  an  expectation  that 
what  he  declares  to  be  injustice  will  prove  to  be  justice, 
and  what  he  calls  unrighteous,  righteousness.  To  such 
a  politician,  nothing  is  to  be  counted  an  aberration. 
To  turn  to  practical  purpose  a  phrase  more  remarkable 
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for  soond  than  for  sense,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
has  erected  the  negation  of  right  feeling  into  a  system  of 
politics.  The  only  valid  demurrer  would  be  that  a 
course  of  hand-to-mouth  cavilling  is  not  properly  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  system,  even  if  it  be 
carried  on  for  a  lifetime,  and  kept  true  in  the  main  to 
a  given  set  of  prejudices.  Such  has  been  the  public 
policy  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

Editor. 
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The  hostility  recently  shown  by  many  of  the  people 
of  Birmingham  to  the  institution  of  a  local  racecourse 
is  one  of  many  instances  of  aggressive  action  against 
the  spread  of  the  betting  mania.  It  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  the  craze  for  gambling  upon  horse-racing  is 
at  its  height.  Despite  the  regulations  that  hamper  the 
"turf  commission  agents"  and  their  clients,  the 
number  of  professional  betting  men  and  "  backers " 
has  been  largely  augmented  of  late  years.  It  would 
seem  that  by  restrictive  eflfort  the  facilities  for  this 
form  of  speculation  are  increased;  and  that  we  must  for 
at  least  the  hundredth  time  in  our  history  of  a  repre- 
sentative Government  doubt  the  efl&cacy  of  Parlia- 
mentary Acts  as  factors  in  the  formation  of  public 
character.  That  betting  agents  should  multiply,  while 
legislation,  the  pulpit,  and  a  certain  section  of  the 
press  are  endeavoring  to  check  the  development  of 
gaming,  is  perhaps  not  readily  explicable.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  gambling  instinct  is  now  almost  as 
deep-rooted  in  the  mass  of  human  nature  as  the  funda- 
mental natural  appetites.  I  call  it  an  "  instinct ", 
because  the  craving  to  acquire  money  with  a  minimum 
of  energy  is  becoming  the  native  stamp  of  the  peoples 
whom  we  designate  civilised ;  and  the  working  lad  in 
his  teens,  who  adventures  his  shilling  on  a  horse,  is 
in  most  instances  merely  obejdng  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation.  The  wage-earner's  temptation  to  bet 
does  not  invariably  spring  from  a  simple  desire  for 
mental  excitement.  Without  a  complex  theory  of 
chances,  he  has  a  belief  in  luck.  He  knows  that  many 
men  have  won  considerable  sums  by  betting,  and  no 
logic  can  persuade  him  that  success  in  this  species  of 
speculation  is  a  matter  of  pure  hazard.  Convinced 
that  his  fortune  depends  upon  judgment,  he  is  circum- 
spect in  his  selection  of  a  horse,  and  by  staking  his 
shilling  he  frequently  secures  a  return  which  repre- 
sents as  much  cash  as  his  hands  can  earn  for  him  in 
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ten  hours  of  hard  work.  For  the  sport  of  horse-racing 
he  has  probably  no  enthusiasm  whatever.  He  is 
prompted,  like  the  rest  of  society,  to  gain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  coin  of  his  nation  in  the  way  that  seems 
to  him  to  be  the  easiest. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  majority  of  men  do  not 
acknowledge  this  desire  to  be  a  prime  social  evil. 
Those  who  join  in  the  fiercer  forms  of  money-himting 
in  the  city,  or  upon  the  turf,  are  not  addicted  to  ethical 
reasoning.  Everyone  knows  the  latter-day  saw,  that  it 
is  not  hard  toil  but  scheming  that  succeeds.  The 
annals  of  British  commercial  gambling  indicate  that 
sdrupulous  fair-dealing,  that  absolute  rectitude  of 
business  principle  which  we  commend  with  our 
tongues  in  our  cheeks,  is  not  the  golden  path  to 
distinction  and  honor  in  the  State.  Undoubtedly  we 
do  not  admire  absconding  bogus  company  promoters. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
this  present  inquiry,  let  us  have  the  candor  to  admit 
that  few  men  amass  money  very  quickly  and  easily 
unless  it  be  at  the  loss  and  consequent  suffering  of 
others.  It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  adduce  instances  of 
commercial  "  smartness  "  and  shrewd  speculative  ruses, 
which  are  countenanced  by  the  money  worshippers 
and  extolled  of  the.  hungry  crowd.  The  argument  is 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  betwixt  the  motives 
and  the  methods  of  commercial  and  racing  gambling. 
Surveyed  firom  the  standpoint  of  rectified  morals,  both 
kinds  of  gaming  are  wrong,  though  if  one  form  be  more 
defensible  than  the  other,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
it  is  betting  upon  horses. 

We  have  most  of  us  encoimtered  a  common  type  of 
Pharisee,  in  the  ponderous  person  of  the  rich  factor 
and  speculator,  who  inveighs  hotly  against  the  betting 
propensity  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  sublimest 
unconsciousness  of  his  own  peccability  in  the  game  of 
grab,  Moneybags  outs  upon  the  working  man  who 
reads  the  racing  journals  and  ''  puts  his  bit  on  "  the 
Grand  National.  Our  reformer  is  determined  to  do 
his  share  towards  stamping  out  the  evil.  He  induces 
the  committee  of  the  public  reading-room  to  blot  out 
the  racing  tips  and  reports  in  the  newspapers.    He  will 
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not  be  deterred  in  his  elephantine  course  through  the 
ranks  of  the  gamblers  and  their  abettors.  What  are 
the  police  doing  7  Alas !  to  whisper  the  truth,  some  of 
them  are  also  looking  out  **  selections  *'.  But  the  raid 
upon  the  betting-houses  follows,  and  the  good  people, 
drinking  their  tea  in  back  parlors,  shudder  when  they 
read  that  the  police  have  discovered  another  ''  betting 
hell"  in  the  town.  Discovered!  Why,  my  serenely 
unsuspecting  heads  of  families,  do  you  really  suppose 
that  the  barber  across  the  way  has  been  driving  his 
splendid  trade  all  these  years  simply  by  cropping  the 
crowns  and  shaving  the  chins  of  the  populace  ?  Do 
you  think  that  those  men  about  town,  the  constables, 
were  not  ''in  the  know"  before  Moneybags  used  the 
might  of  his  influence  upon  the  superintendent  ? 

Now,  this  raiding  and  fining  and  harassment  are 
legal  methods  of  warfare ;  but  unfortimately  they  fail. 
At  one  time  men  congregated  to  bet  in  the  streets. 
When  that  nuisance  was  removed,  the  bookmakers 
rented  premises ;  and  now,  once  in  a  while,  we  harry 
them  out.  But  the  betting  continues.  The  commission 
agents  cross  to  Holland  and  France,  and  conduct  their 
business  by  letter.  Besides,  there  are  still  safe  towns 
in  England;  and  venturesome  publicans,  who  permit 
betting  in  their  houses,  are  not  so  difficult  to  find  as  the 
good  people  in  the  back  parlors  imagine.  No,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  cannot  efficiently  cope  with  the 
betting  evil.  Take  the  case  of  those  other  disorderly 
houses  upon  which  the  police  make  periodic  raids.  The 
panders  are  punished,  their  staff"  distributed ;  and  there 
is  the  same  crass  astonishment  in  the  back  parlors,  the 
same  gratulation  upon  the  speedy  abatement  of  im- 
purity by  the  aid  of  the  policeman.  Why  has  this  evil 
been  permitted  for  so  long?  Are  not  these  houses 
illegal?  It  is  evident  that  the  acts  relating  to  both 
kinds  of  illicit  houses  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  In 
many  towns  the  regulations  are  reduced  to  nullity. 
Legislators,  magistrates,  and  policemen  have  learned 
from  experience  that  fines  and  ejectments  cumber,  but 
do  not  prevent,  the  spread  of  these  nefarious  trades. 
The  cimning  of  the  himter  develops  the  circumventive 
strategy  of  his  prey ;  and  those  who  earn  a  livelihood 
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by  evading  the  law  are  fertile  in  resources  for  out- 
witting  detection. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  impulse  to  gambling  is 
inherent  in  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  this  country, 
it  is  illogical  to  hope  for  a  rapid  diminishment  of  the 
betting  evil.  An  anti-betting  organisation  proposes  to 
bring  about  a  radical  reform  by  legally  arraigning  the 
promoters  and  stewards  of  one  of  our  great  race  meet- 
ings. This  is  a  method  of  whole-measures-or-none, 
which  permits  no  temporising  with  the  British  venera- 
tion for  the  race-horse.  For  horse-racing  is  one  of  our 
orthodoxies,  and  the  oligarchy  of  the  turf  is  an  ancient 
and  powerAil  institution.  It  is  probable  that  a  total 
suppression  of  betting  would  mean  the  ruin  of  horse- 
racing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  offhand  that  this 
would  be  a  grievous  national  calamity.  But  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  would  feel  the 
solid  earth  heaving  beneath  them  if  it  were  seriously 
suggested  that  all  betting  on  horses  should  be  pro- 
scribed by  law.  We  associate  low  trickery,  brazen 
dishonesty,  and  ruffianism  with  the  sport  of  racing; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Crown,  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  all  the  potent  respectabilities  of 
the  community,  support  the  turf.  The  enthusiasm  for 
racing,  and  staking  chances  on  <' events",  descends 
through  every  grade  from  Marlborough  House  to  the 
slums.  In  fact,  racing  is  an  integrant  of  our  constitu- 
tion; and  the  man  who  attacks  it  will  not  escape  a 
charge  of  sedition.  Take  the  most  reputable  of  our 
constitutional  journals  for  proof  that  our  popular 
pastime  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  millions. 
Some  of  the  daily  newspapers  retain  the  services  of  a 
large  and  experienced  staff  of  turf  tipsters  and  writers ; 
and  racing  news  and  information  fill  long  columns. 
Before  me  lies  a  Tory  weekly,  which  is  said  to  have  a 
good  circulation  among  the  working  class.  Two  pages 
of  this  print  are  devoted  to  sporting  intelligence; 
and  a  seer  gives  predictions  for  the  behoof  of  his 
working-men  readers,  who  lay  odds  upon  his 
"selections*'.  One  of  the  advertising  columns  con- 
tains the  announcements  of  "turf  advisers",  who, 
for  fees  varying   from   five  shillings  to  a  florin,  are 
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prepared  to  divulge  the  names  of  winners  in  the  races 
of  the  week. 

Combined  with  a  loose  system  of  raiding  and  fining, 
we  have  the  more  effective  tactics  of  those  who  employ 
suasion  upon  the  platforms  and  in  the  press.  But» 
unfortunately,  the  opponents  of  betting,  like  the  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence,  are  mostly  more  developed  in 
emotion  than  in  reason.  The  increase  of  systematic 
gambling  among  all  classes  is  undoubtedly  a  menace  to 
social  well-being.  By  all  means  let  us  endeavor  to 
check  this  development.  But  the  tearful  declamation 
of  the  working-man  evangelist,  who  likens  the  race- 
course to  hell,  and  the  patrons  of  the  turf  to  devils, 
merely  incites  derision  and  pity.  Good  and  bad  people 
attend  race  meetings  as  well  as  church  services ;  and 
this  headlong  denunciation  and  cursing  fail  to  convince 
the  man  in  the  street  that  he  is  doing  any  injury  to 
himself  or  others  by  betting  on  races.  An  effectual 
anti-gambling  crusade  cannot  succeed  upon  lines  of 
fatuous  argumentation.  You  may  tell  a  man  that  he  is 
sure  to  drift  on  to  the  rocks  if  he  drinks  to  excess  or 
bets  persistently.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
warning  conveys  no  conviction  with  it.  Many  hard 
drinkers  are  prosperous  in  business;  and  there  are 
prudent  systematic  gamblers  who  make  money  on  the 
turf.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  telling  way  of  appeal  to  the 
mind  or  conscience  of  the  average  backer  of  horses. 
If  you  argue  on  the  economic  base,  he  will  tell  you  that 
"  there  must  always  be  "  a  fair  proportion  of  chances 
in  favor  of  the  cautious  speculator.  Employ  the  stereo- 
typed premiss  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  money  from 
another  except  in  return  for  services,  and  your  betting 
man  will  contend,  with  some  show  of  reason  on  his 
side,  that  in  the  long-run  bookmakers  never  suffer  loss. 
On  the  contrary,  to  the  majority,  bookmaking  is  a 
highly  lucrative  occupation. 

How  then  shall  we  abate  the  betting  craze  7  There 
can  be  no  ready  answer  to  this  question.  The  process 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious,  for  at  present 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  decay  of  the  practice.  A  power- 
ful phalanx  of  Philistine  respectability  will  protect  the 
turf  from  that  indirect  form  of  aggression  which  begins 
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with  a  crusade  against  betting.  Horse-racing  and 
betting  appear  to  be  hopelessly  inseparable;  and  to 
talk  of  abolishing  racing  is  so  akin  to  treason  against 
the  British  constitution  that  only  a  few  intrepid  con- 
spirators have  broached  this  theory  of  a  clean  sweep. 
A  contest  in  speed  between  horses  is  no  more  harmfiil 
to  the  spectators  than  a  race  between  scullers  or 
cyclists;  but  the  financial  success  of  a  race-course 
company  is  not  assured  by  that  small  proportion  of  the 
public  who  attend  races  without  gambling.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  turf  is  bound 
up  with  betting ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  horse-racing 
there  will  be  bookmakers  and  backers. 

The  example  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  would  pro- 
bably have  more  effect  than  argument  upon  the  masses. 
But  those  whom  the  generality  honor  with  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery  are  not  the  highest  of  our  ethical  guides; 
and  while  the  exalted  and  the  influential  continue  to 
stake  money  on  races,  the  prospect  of  a  widespread 
reform  is  hopeless.  The  reformation  will  probably 
begin  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  democracy; 
for  we  can  only  rely  upon  culture,  an  education  that 
diminishes  the  desire  to  gain  money  by  devices  which 
violate  a  refined  sense  of  probity.  We  cannot  conceive 
a  truly  cultured  man  whose  code  allows  him  to  increase 
his  income  by  betting  or  any  form  of  gambling.  I  am 
aware  that  with  a  spread  of  elementary  education  we 
have  seen  an  increase  of  the  betting  mania  in  the 
masses.  But  the  gaming  propensity  of  the  generation 
of  our  grandfathers  has  found  new  outlets.  There  is 
less  dice-  and  card-playing,  but  more  betting ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  those  who  lament  the  degeneracy  of  our  age, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  there  is  now  more 
gambling  than  formerly. 

A  very  brief  investigation  of  the  mental  composition 
of  those  who  habitually  bet  should  suffice  to  show  that 
a  lack  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas  characterises  the 
class*  They  are  dull-witted  in  every  respect  save 
that  of  pecuniary  shrewdness,  and  their  lives  are  vapid 
and  unprofitable.  An  extension  of  intellectual  aspira- 
tions in  the  million  will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
these  parasitic  individuals,  whose  main  aim  is  to  obtain 
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a  great  deal  of  coarse  pleasure  with  as  little  exertion  as 
possible.  Create  in  a  young  man  a  taste  for  the  arts,  a 
love  of  scientific  research  or  of  literature,  and  you  will 
provide  him  with  a  wholesome  mental  excitement  which 
always  refreshes  and  never  palls. 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
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In  criticising  English  novelists,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  moral  aspect  of  their  work.  This  may 
be  a  misfortime,  and  a  flaw  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  pure  and  simple ;  but  it  is  inevitable  from 
the  English  character,  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
accordingly.  In  our  literary  judgments  we  betray  too 
little  discrimination.  The  attainment  of  truth,  the 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense,  are  ends  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  and 
to  be  reached  by  different  routes;  but  they  are  too 
often  confused,  and  artists  and  authors  themselves 
have  not  escaped  the  effects  of  this  confusion.  Being 
the  interpreters  of  the  experience  of  their  age,  they 
must  reflect  the  current  bias,  and  that  in  England  is 
the  moral  bias. 

There  comes  a  time  to  every  society  when  it  begins 
to  reflect  upon  its  experiences,  and  when  the  modes  in 
which  they  have  imconsciously  found  expression  seem 
to  be  inadequate.  This  discovery  is,  of  course,  the 
work  of  the  few,  who  are  often  sacrificed  to  the  irritation 
of  the  many  at  being  disturbed.  But  the.  spirit  of 
enquiry  once  started  never  stops,  and  the  convulsions, 
intellectual  and  moral,  which  overtake  a  society  are 
merely  the  symptoms  of  this  secret  progress  of  new 
ideas.  Society  has  been  for  some  time  past  engrossed 
in  self-reflexion.  Ever  since  the  human  mind  began 
to  be  active  in  Europe  the  process  has  been  going  on. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  in  one  direction,  the  Puritan 
Reformation  in  another,  and  the  French  Revolution  in 
a  third,  mark  three  several  aspects  of  the  process. 
And  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  when  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  How  far  is  the  process  to  carry  us  7 
How  much  of  the  machinery  (which  is  only  ideas  in  a 
state  of  crystallisation)  which  helped  man  on  his  way 
towards  the  light  is  to  be  discarded  7  How  many  of 
(  31S  ) 
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the  beliefs  which  suited  him  in  the  past  are  equally 
suitable  now  7  Which  of  the  institutions  which  made 
for  progress  then  possess  the  same  virtue  to-day  7  At 
bottom  the  struggle  is  between  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive spirits.  Those  who  think  that  the  revelation  {soi 
disant)  made  to  man  2,000  years  ago  possesses  in  itself 
a  virtue  for  all  time,  say  "  thus  far  and  no  farther 
shalt  thou  go :  purify,  readapt,  but  no  word  of  decay 
and  the  growth  of  new  ".  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
believe  in  the  relative  value  of  ideas  and  institutions 
are  for  testing,  experimenting,  discarding,  recreating, 
making  mistakes  by  the  way,  as  is  inevitable  to  human 
frailty,  but  ever  pressing  on  to  fresh  interpretations, 
fresh  realisation  of  ideas  for  human  good. 

This  conflict  of  spirits  is  evident  in  literature.  The 
portraiture  of  human  life  and  conduct  varies  from  age 
to  age  not  only  in  methods,  but  in  essence.  In  Eliza- 
bethan days,  for  instance,  criticism  of  life  clothed  itself 
naturally  in  dramatic  form.  The  Drama  was  then  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  sought  to 
make  itself  articulate.  Never  since  then  has  the  Drama 
been  so  spontaneous,  or  displayed  such  a  complete  and 
virile  grasp  of  the  whole  problem  of  life.  There  have 
been  at  intervals,  subsequently,  the  promise  of  renewed 
vitality ;  and  writers  not  the  least  in  repute  among 
their  literary  brethren  have  tempted  their  genius  into 
dramatic  form;  but  there  has  been  no  permanent 
dramatic  significance  in  these  revivals.  With  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life  comes  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  literary  expression;  and  to  expect  the 
Drama  to  be  as  eflfective  now  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  to  forget  that  the  conditions  of  life  of  one 
age  do  not  exactly  repeat  themselves  in  the  next  or  any 
subsequent  age.  It  is  in  the  novel  and  not  in  the  play 
that  is  found  to-day  the  serious  criticism  of  human  life. 
The  Drama,  when  it  is  spontaneous  and  not  a  mere 
revival  of  old  plays  or  importation  from  abroad,  is 
content  with  ringing  the  changes  on  the  old  themes, 
or  else  depends  for  its  effects  upon  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ear.  One  considerable  symptom  of  this  change 
is  the  divorce  between  Literature  and  the  Drama.  In 
Shakspere's  days,  the  man  of  letters  was  the  writer 
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of  plays;  nowadays  the  writer  of  plays  is  only  by 
courtesy  a  man  of  letters.  All  the  imaginative  and 
creative  force  of  to-day  is  spent  on  fiction.  In  one 
respect  the  novel  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  play :  in  the  latter  there  is  the  actor  to  interpret 
the  ideas  of  the  author ;  in  the  former  the  reader  is 
left  to  his  own  imaginative  insight.  But  so  far  as  the 
essential  function  of  the  Drama  goes,  the  quickening 
and  discipline  of  the  emotions  and  the  variation  and 
enlargement  of  our  experiences  the  novel  is  an  adequate 
substitute. 

The  novel  has  followed  two  main  lines  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  the  novel  of  incident  and  adventure, 
and  the  novel  of  character.  Either  has  run  no  mean 
career,  and  there  is  at  present  no  symptom  of  abate- 
ment. But  with  the  former  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present ;  it  is  the  latter  that  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
life  ",  and  where  we  shall  see  how  men  of  genius  have 
from  time  to  time  been  impressed  by  the  life  about 
them.  If  there  is  one  virtue  in  seeking  to  enforce 
which  all  novelists  are  at  one — for  in  England  it  is 
impossible  to  divorce  the  novelist  from  the  moralist — 
it  is  the  virtue  of  sincerity.  It  is  that  which  is  the 
keynote  of  "  Tom  Jones  ".  It  is  the  absence  of  that  in 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  which  inspires  the  satire  of  Thackeray; 
and  what  else  is  the  function  of  the  "  Comic  Spirit " 
of  George  Meredith  except  to  restore  this  virtue  to  a 
Society  eaten  up  of  shams?  But  our  conception  of 
sincerity  has  widened  and  deepened  with  time;  with 
Fielding  and  Thackeray  it  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
empiric  stage :  it  was  an  affair  of  the  heart  more,  a 
thing  of  mood  and  feeling.  Their  criticism  is  the 
•'criticism  of  words  and  phrases";  they  had  hardly 
learnt  to  pierce  through  the  vesture  to  the  idea  which 
it  concealed.  The  autobiographical  element  in  Fielding 
is  considerable.  Fielding,  when  removed  far  enough 
away  from  his  past  to  criticise  it,  did  so,  and  immor- 
talised his  youth  in  Tom  Jones.  His  was  no  '<  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue " ;  he  had  lived  much  with  men, 
and  had  made  acquaintance  with  many  sides  of  life — 
quorum  pars  magna  Jui  he  might  have  said,  too.  And  he 
was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  this  reconstruction  of  his 
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wild-oats  stage.  In  spite  of  superficial  inconsistencies, 
upon  which  the  short«sighted  fix  as  the  essentials  of 
his  character,  Tom  Jones  is  sound  at  the  core.  He 
sins,  but  sins  openly.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  gloze 
over  his  misdoings  with  the  platitudes  of  sentiment, 
philosophy,  or  religion.  There  is  a  natural  antipathy 
between  him  and  Blifil,  Thwackum,  and  Square.  He 
despises  the  meanness  of  the  one,  the  cant  of  the  other, 
and  laughs  at  the  logical  subterfuges  of  the  last.  He 
is  no  Joseph  Surface.  What  he  does  amiss  he  owns, 
and  if  his  heart  condemns  him,  he  repents  and  amends. 
But  his  character  is  projected  on  no  high  plane ;  his 
sincerity  is  the  sincerity  of  impulse  and  feeling :  it  is 
as  yet  unchastened  by  reason. 

Again,  it  is  the  absence  of  this  virtue  in  society 
which  gives  the  edge  to  the  satire  of  Thackeray. 
Vanity  Fair  is  a  different  world,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  from  that  where  we  used  to  meet  Tom 
Jones.  We  have  exchanged  the  broad  ways  of  the 
great  city  for  the  drawing-room  of  fashionable  life. 
The  people  whom  we  meet  are  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  wear  coronets,  and  ride  in  chariots,  and 
their  time  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Their 
speech  has  lost  its  coarseness,  and  their  manners  have 
grown  refined.  But  these  differences  do  not  deceive 
Thackeray.  He  strips  Society  of  its  gaudy  trappings, 
and  reveals  the  whited  sepulchre  that  it  is.  The 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  the  pursuit  of 
the  trifling  and  unworthy,  the  disregard  of  worth  and 
goodness — all  the  follies  and  vices  of  society  are  painted 
only  to  appear  ridiculous :  there  it  stands,  the  heir  of 
all  the  ages  of  civilisation,  a  thing  of  shams  and 
shadows.  But  we  never  move  outside  the  sphere  of 
feeling.  The  appeal  is  always  to  one  of  its  moods ; 
we  laugh  at  the  simulated  artlessness  of  the  little 
intriguante;  we  weep,  if  we  can,  with  Amelia,  and  are 
angry  at  the  imreasoning  obstinacy  of  old  Osborne. 
Satire  is  pointed  by  contrasts;  but  Thackeray's  foils 
are  only  satisfactory  if  we  admit  that  men  and  women 
are  seen  at  their  best  under  the  influence  of  some  form 
of  domestic  sentiment.  There  is  "  good  old  **  Dobbin ; 
well,  his  constancy  is  admirable,  and  it  is  a  shame  to 
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laugh  at  him ;  but  really  his  infatuation  for  Amelia  is 
a  trifle  grotesque,  especially  as  we  half  suspect  that  the 
Misses  Dobbin  and  Osborne  had  some  reason  for  their 
poor  opinion  of  her.  She  really  is  rather  a  poor  little 
creature,  quite  too  feminine  and  with  no  brains  at  all. 
"Becky"  may  be  without  moral  sense,  but  she  certainly 
has  brains ;  and  at  times  we  feel  that  the  insincerity 
upon  which  his  lash  is  mildly  laid,  is  not  much  worse 
than  the  insipidity  of  his  models,  as  it  is  certainly  more 
interesting.  The  balance  between  opposites  is  not 
fairly  held.  He  exaggerates  the  follies  and  vices  of 
society,  and  does  too  little  justice  to  the  capacity 
of  human  life  for  good^  And  this  was  inevitable. 
Thackeray's  vision  does  not  pierce  far  below  the 
surface  of  things.  He  understands  the  clothing  of 
hypocrisy,  but  not  its  essence.  His  method  was  only 
imperfectly  introspective.  He  observed  more  than  under- 
stood,  felt  more  than  knew.  With  him  fiction  has  not 
yet  exchanged  the  garb  of  sentimentalism  for  that  of 
philosophy. 

To  Fielding  the  novelist  is  a  man  who  provides  a 
feast  with  dishes  adapted  to  every  taste :  his  object 
is  to  entertain,  that  of  his  audience  to  enjoy.  To 
Thackeray  the  world  is  a  fair  filled  with  marionettes, 
and  the  novelist  the  man  who  strolls  gently  about  the 
booths  making  mental  notes  for  future  use;  he  observes 
and  reflects,  and  the  audience  are  tickled  with  the 
humor  of  his  descriptions.  To  George  Meredith  the 
novelist  is  the  man  who  teaches  men  to  read  aright  the 
book  of  man's  wisdom,  and  his  object  is  first  to  under- 
stand, and  then  to  teach  man  to  understand.  With 
him  "fiction  has  embraced  philosophy";  not  philo- 
sophy in  the  sense  of  the  doctrines  of  any  particular 
school,  but  in  the  sense  that  before  portraiture  must 
go  understanding.  Man  must  be  turned  inside  out, 
and  society  taken  to  pieces,  before  there  can  be  an 
adequate  picture  of  either.  "  Without  her  {ue.,  philosophy) 
history  is  the  skeleton-map  of  events.  Fiction  a  picture  of 
figures  modelled  on  no  skeleton  anatomy.  But  each  with  philo- 
sophy in  air  blooms  and  is  humanly  shapely.*'  Human  life, 
as  it  is,  neither  better  nor  worse,  is  the  material  for 
fiction  allied  to  philosophy.    Excesses  of  treatment  ^ 
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either  way  will  disappear;  the  ** rose-pink"  and*' dirty- 
drab"  views  will  be  discarded  as  untrue;  the  real  will 
be  the  ideal ;  only  philosophy  reads  aright  the  riddle 
of  Realism.  And  how  are  we  to  attain  to  this  know- 
ledge of  man?  By  the  aid  of  the  ** spirit  bom  of  our 
united  social  intelligences^  which  is  the  comic  spirit  "•  Man 
must  be  read  in  relation  to  his  fellow  men,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  past.  The  history  of  man  is  the  history 
of  the  reclamation  of  the  wastes  of  his  heart  to  the 
control  of  the  mind.  The  less  a  man  obeys  the  im- 
chastened  guidance  of  inclination,  and  the  more  he 
yields  himself  to  the  direction  of  his  brains,  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  best  that  is  possible  for  him.  And 
how  do  we  know  that  we  have  attained  to  this  know- 
ledge ?  By  a  "  hatred  of  the  sham  decent,  derision  of 
sentimentalism  ".  The  ideal  man  is  a  hater  of  h)rpo- 
crisy :  he  is  the  sincere  man.  And  so  we  pick  up  our 
subject  again,  and  through  Meredith  renew  touch  with 
Shakspere : 

"  Lastly,  to  thine  ownself  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  nian.*' 

Thus  are  Fiction  and  the  Drama  in  the  teaching  of 
their  greatest  masters  at  one. 

Sincerity  demands  a  perfect  expression  of  indi- 
viduality: "the  inward  and  outward  of  us  must  agree". 
Moreover,  it  knows  no  diflferences  of  sex :  it  is  the  ideal 
towards  which  men  and  women  alike  must  aim,  and 
no  relations  between  them  can  be  satisfactory  which 
ignore  it.  At  present  a  woman  enjoys  only  a  limited 
personality ;  it  is  not  open  to  her  to  order  her  life  on 
the  plan  that  pleases  her  without  risk  of  serious  social 
censiure.  This  censure  is  awarded  on  the  view  which 
makes  of  woman  the  imdefstudy  of  man ;  she  must 
develop  not  on  lines  of  her  own  choosing,  but  in  the 
direction  in  which  man  thinks  she  may  be  of  most 
service  to  him.  A  contrary  view  finds  eloquent  ex- 
pression in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  George 
Meredith.  Tess,  a  pure  woman,  is  a  satire  on  the  use 
of  the  word  pure.  But  Diana  is  a  more  complex 
personality.  The  initiative  at  important  crises  remains 
with  her:   poor  Tess  is  the  sport  of  the  gods,  the 
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{daythmg  of  fate.  The  moral  v Jue  of  her  conduct 
<fisappears ;  the  external  pressure  is  so  great  that  her 
freedom  of  choice  is  annihilated.  It  is,  for  instance, 
as  though  A  with  the  hand  of  B  killed  C,  and  B  were 
to  be  tried  and  hanged  for  murder.  B  is  a  passive 
agent,  and  the  question  of  responsibility  cannot  arise. 
And  so  with  Tess :  her  initial  lapses  on  each  occasion 
she  was  powerless  to  escape,  literally  powerless  in  the 
first  case,  and  virtually  so  in  the  second  owing  to 
a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  beyond  her 
power  to  resist.  But  Diana  is,  within  limits,  the 
maker  of  her  own  destiny:  «*she  works  out  her 
own  salvation,"  her  misfortunes  being  the  test  of  her 
integrity  of  soul ;  **  we  of  earth  are  begrimed  and  must  be 
cleansed  far  presentation  daily  on  our  postage  through  the  miry 
waySf  hut  our  souls,  if  flame  of  a  soul  shall  have  come  of  the^ 
agonies  of  flesh,  are  beyond  the  baser  mischances^artaking 
of  them,  but  divinely  *\  And  it  is  this  belief  in  a 
woman's  soul  that  is  made  the  test  for  men:  Vernon 
Whitford,  Merthyr  Powys,  and  Redworth  were  aU 
alike  in  their  blindness  to  the  ''baser  mischances 
of  women,  their  shifting  fortimes,  their  wilfulnesses, 
and,  it  might  be,  errors.  They  were  women  and 
weak,  i.e.,  not  trained  for  strength.  But  they  were 
souls;  therefore  perpetually  pointing  to  growth  in 
purification." 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  novelists  like  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  that  they  have  redeemed 
English  fiction  from  the  reproach  of  provincialism. 
At  any  rate,  M.  Taine  would  now  have  to  considerably 
modify  the  satire  contained  in  such  a  passage  as  this : 
"  Be  moral.  All  your  novels  must  be  such  as  may  be 
read  by  young  girls.  We  are  practical  minds,  and  we 
would  not  have  literature  corrupt  practical  life.  We 
believe  in  family  life,  and  we  would  not  have  literatmre 
paint  the  passions  which  attack  family  life.  We  are 
Protestants,  and  we  have  preserved  something  of  the 
severity  of  our  fathers  against  enjoyment  and  passions. 
Amongst  these  love  is  the  worst.  Beware  of  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
neighbours."  They  have  enlarged  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  novel.    The  sphere  of  its  interests  is  limited 
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only  by  humanity;  in  that  immense  field  they  may 
have  ''preferences  but  no  exclusions**;  for  a  complete 
portrait  they  know  that  no  comer  can  be  left  un- 
explored. 

William  Wharton. 
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A  New  Theory  based  on  an  Already  Established  Practice. 

Economists  tell  us  that  the  proper  functioa  of  currency 
is  to  act  as  a  measure  or  standard  of  value,  and  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Bimetallists  contend  that  by  basing  our  currency 
upon  gold  alone,  we  arrest  and  hinder  commercial 
activity ;  alleging  with  justice  that  the  entire  yield  of 
gold  during  the  last  few  years  has  barely  sufficed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modem  dentistry  and  the 
various  other  gold  industries,  such  as  jewelry,  decorative 
work,  and  chemical  processes,  leaving  little  or  nothing 
for  coinage,  or  for  the  reserves  of  bullion  required  to 
cover  notes  and  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  petty  cash 
transactions. 

Monometallists,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  they  admit 
these  difficulties,  point  to  the  grave  inconvenience  and 
danger  incurred  when  currency  is  bimetallic  (that  is, 
based  upon  silver  and  gold)  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  any  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  the 
two  metals,  since  the  price  of  gold  has  steadily  advanced 
owing  to  the  limit  of  available  supply,  whilst  that  of 
silver  has  still  more  rapidly  fallen,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  sources  of  supply,  together  with  cheaper 
processes  of  mining  and  transport. 

The  advocates  of  a  purely  paper  currency,  based 
neither  upon  gold  nor  silver  but  upon  credit,  or  what 
is  sometimes  called  "  fiat  money  ",  would  if  we  listened 
to  their  advice,  have  us  trust  merely  to  an  issue  of 
government  notes,  or  even  to  those  issued  by  banks 
and  other  capitalist  associations,  in  order  to  escape 
the  difficulties  to  which  bimetallism  and  monometallism 
alike  expose  us. 

More  conservative  economists  meet  this  latter  pro- 
posal with  the  very  pertinent  query,  How  is  the  amount 
with  which  we  may  safely  credit  either  Government 
(  323  )  Y  2 
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or  private  capitalists,  to  be  determined  ?  Ail  admit  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  which  each  of 
these  three  systems  exposes  us,  as  each  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Monometallism  has  no  elasticity ; 
the  amount  of  currency  based  on  gold  cannot  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  meet  the  advancing  necessities  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Bimetallism  will  not  answer,  because 
the  two  metals  continually  diverge  in  value,  and  if  we 
persist  in  keeping  them  officially  coupled  together  as 
the  basis  of  our  currency,  both  must  be  accepted  as 
legal  tender,  thus  exposing  the  lender  to  submit  to  the 
receipt  of  silver  at  the  official  quotation  as  payment  of 
loans  effected  in  gold  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  at  the 
ratio  of  value  established,  say  when  15  oz.  of  silver  were 
worth  one  of  gold,  whilst  at  the  date  of  repayment  the 
ratio  of  value  may  be  20  to  i,  involving  a  loss  to  the 
lender  of  25  per  cent.  If,  again,  we  abandon  both  gold 
and  silver  in  favor  of  fiat  money,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  should  confidence  once  be  shaken,  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  may  leave  the  holder  without  the 
power  of  purchasing  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  Assignats  issued  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly in  1790  offer  an  instructive  object  lesson,  for, 
though  nominally  based  on  land,  the  amoimt  fpr  which 
such  notes  were  issued  (45,578,000,000  frs.),  together 
with  the  frequency  of  the  issue  and  the  impossibility 
of  direct  or  immediate  redemption,  rendered  the 
Assignat  virtually  a  note  based  on  the  credit  enjoyed 
by  the  Government.  In  March,  1796,  a  louis  d'or 
(24 frs.)  brought  7,200  francs  in  assignats.  They  were 
then  redeemed  by  Government  at  i-3oth  of  their 
nominal  or  face  value  by  mandats,  a  new  kind  of  paper 
money,  which  entitled  their  holders  to  take  possession 
at  once  of  public  lands  at  the  estimated  value,  whilst 
assignats  could  only  be  offered  at  a  sale.  The  mandats^ 
however,  soon  fell  to  i-7oth  of  their  face  value,  and 
were  returned  to  Government  in  payment  of  taxes  and 
land. 

To  recapitulate.  The  chief  objection  to  mono- 
metallism is  lack  of  elasticity;  to  bimetallism,  diver- 
gence of  value;  and  to  fiat  money,  impossibility  of 
redemption.      In    various    countries,   and    at    various 
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times,  we  have  experienced  the  inconveniences  of  each 
of  these  three  systems:  but  upon  one  point  only  is 
there  an  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion,  that  is,  that 
we  are  to-day  everywhere  in  urgent  need  of  some  relief 
from  the  defects  of  the  currency  at  our  command. 

As  to  the  form  such  relief  should  take,  or  as  to  the 
precise  cause  of  the  inconvenience  from  which  we 
suffer,  opinion  is  strangely  divided ;  for  while  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  protest  that  there  is  not 
sufBcient  currency  to  meet  the  expanding  requirements 
of  production  and  distribution,  bankers,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  complain  that  there  is  too  much  money 
seeking  investment,  and  that  interest,  in  consequence, 
tends  to  disappear,  or  that  borrowers  will  not  pay  as 
much  for  the  temporary  use  of  money  as  the  banks  had 
agreed  to  pay  depositors;  in  other  words,  that  they, 
the  bankers,  are  losing  instead  of  making  money.  But 
all  alike  perceive  that  our  currency  does  not  respond, 
as  it  once  did,  to  our  financial  demands.  Now,  there 
may  be  various  economic  causes  at  work  besides  mere 
difficulties  regarding  currency;  still,  an  insufficient 
currency  is  quite  enough  to  seriously  disturb  the  whole 
system. 

I^t  us  begin  our  investigations  by  clearing  away  a 
popular  conception  which  too  often  seems  to  embarrass 
even  the  expert  —  the  conception  that  currency,  as 
currency,  should  necessarily  possess  an  inirinsic  value. 
Not  only  is  such  a  qualification  not  necessary,  but  it 
may  act  distinctly  as  a  detriment,  by  unnecessarily 
locking  up  double  the  amount  of  stored  energy  required 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  value  or  of  commodities.  A9 
an  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  A  wishes  to  exchange 
so  many  thousand  pounds  worth  of  house  property  foe 
agricultural  land,  valued  at  the  same  amount,  belonging 
to  B.  In  this  case  A  and  B  can  make  a  direct  ex* 
change  of  the  deeds  representing  the  two  properties, 
tliough  these  deeds  of  transfer  possess  no  intrinsic 
value,  but  merely  represent  the  value  of  the  properties 
in  question.  But  let  us  now  assume  that  A  wishes  to 
e^^change  ;^2o,ooo  of  house  property  for  a  greater  or 
less  value  of  land  or  of  some  other  commodity,  the 
difference,  sfty  ;^io,ooo,  to  be  paid  in   currency  of 
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intrinsic  value,  gold  and  silver  coins  being,  for  the 
sake  of  the  iUustration,  excluded.  Let  us  therefore 
select  watches,  as  possessing  an  ascertainable  intrinsic 
value,  without  great  weight  or  bulk.  Is  it  not  at  once 
evident  that  such  a  currency  entails  a  most  unnecessary 
waste  of  time,  of  energy,  and  of  actual  outlay,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  case,  where  A  and  B  e£fected 
their  exchange  by  means  of  the  title  deeds  to  their 
respective  properties,  mere  scraps  of  paper,  on  which, 
however,  were  inscribed  the  values  of  the  property  or 
articles  represented  ?  In  the  second  case,  where  articles 
that  possess  intrinsic  value  are  used,  we  must  allow, 
first,  the  time,  energy,  and  capital  employed  in  making 
the  watches;  then  the  loss  of  the  shopkeeper,  who 
cannot  dispose  of  his  watches  whilst  they  are  thus 
being  utilised  as  currency;  and,  finally,  the  cost  of 
carting  the  immense  number  of  watches  from  the  shop 
to  the  purchaser  or  vendor.  Now  what  is  true  of  the 
watches,  is,  in  its  degree,  just  as  true  of  any  ponderable 
form  of  currency,  even  gold  and  silver  coin,  possessing 
intrinsic  value. 

All  such  currency  implies  a  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  direct  money  outlay.  In  other  words,  a  theoreti- 
cally perfect  form  of  currency  should  represent  value, 
be  convertible  into  other  forms  of  wealth,  but  should 
not  itself  possess  the  imnecessary  encumbrance  of  in- 
trinsic value.  The  only  absolutely  essential  qualifica- 
tion is  that  our  currency  shall  effectively  energise,  or 
render  transferable,  any  and  every  commodity  at  the 
least  possible  outlay,  either  of  time,  energy,  or  stored 
wealth.  The  established  or  recognised  theory,  how- 
ever, to  which  practice  still  conforms  in  backward 
countries,  where  confidence  and  credit  are  almost  im- 
known,  requires  that  the  currency  employed  should 
always  equal  in  intrinsic  value  the  articles  we  desire  to 
exchange.  That  is,  if  we  wish  to  exchange  ;^io  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  for  ;^io  worth  of  raw  products, 
we  should  require  ;^io  worth  of  gold  to  effect  the 
exchange — ^that  is,  ;^io  -|-  lo  -|-  lo,  =  £^0^  or  ;^io  more 
than  the  value  of  the  articles — ^thus  entailing  a  charge,  on 
the  transaction,  of  33^  per  cent  for  the  use  of  currency. 
It  is  true  that  in  countries  where  the  bankers  or  the 
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Government  enjoy  sufficient  confidence  we  may  employ 
paper  representing  the  gold,  instead  of  the  bullion 
itself.  In  this  case,  i^.^  when  we  issue  paper  expressing 
or  representing  the  face  value  of  our  coin,  we  reduce  the 
charge  for  currency  by  one  half  of  33  J  per  cent;  indeedi 
economists  practically  do  better  than  this,  by  issuing, 
currency  for  much  larger  amounts  than  the  reserve  of 
coin,  which  is  held  in  store  to  redeem  the  paper  in  case 
of  a  demand  for  specie,  trusting  that,  as  cash  is  only 
convenient  for  small  or  fractional  payments,  the  com- 
munity will  not  require  at  any  given  moment  more  than 
a  trifling  proportion  of  coin.  The  issue  of  a  represen- 
tative paper  currency,  based  upon  a  comparatively 
minute  reserve  of  gold,  might  possibly  be  extended 
beyond  the  present  limits;  but  unfortunately  con- 
fidence represents  so  variable  a  sum  that  when 
we  have  once  issued  more  paper  than  we  can  redeem 
with  the  gold  at  our  command,  we  expose  ourselves 
to  danger — a  danger  that  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  excess  of  our  issue  over  the  gold  in  our  vaults, 
since  merely  to  apprehend  any  diminution  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  currency  is  of  itself  enough  to 
justify  or  produce  many  of  the  evils  from  which  we 
now  sufler. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  reader  is  fiilly  aware  that 
the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  at  present,  and  the 
bullion  stored  in  bank,  and  even  the  paper  issued  by 
the  bank,  are  not,  all  combined,  sufficient  for  our  actual 
trade  requirements.  Some  notion  of  the  deficiency  may 
be  derived  firom  the  following  figures,  inexhaustive  as 
they  are.  According  to  the  Indian  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  Mint  estimate  of  gold  in  circulation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  is  only  ;^9i, 000,000,  and  that  of 
silver  ;^22,ooo,ooo— in  all  ;^i  13,000,000  of  coin,  whilst 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1889  has  been  estimated  by  Professor 
Leoni  Levi  and  other  authorities  at  ;^i,285,ooo,ooo« 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  were  all  payments  required  to 
be  made  in  cash,  or  even  in  paper  representing  gold  or 
silver,^  an  immediate  crash  would  ensue.    Indeed  it  is 

>  Excluding  all  cheques,  personal  notes  and  coupons,  and  all 
other  securities  representing  merchandise  or  property. 
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confidently  asserted  by  many  economists  that  were  % 
general  cash  settlement  insisted  upon,  there  is  neither 
public  nor  private  store  of  specie  sufficient  to  meet 
more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  obligations  afloat ;  not 
even  in  France,  where  nearly  double  the  supply  of 
bullion  maintained  in  England  is  kept  in  store,  in  case 
of  a  run  upon  the  Bank. 

''  If  this  be  so,"  asks  the  less  experienced  readert 
••  how  is  trade  carried  on  "  ?  "  How  is  the  initial  cost 
of  producing  commodities  met,  and  how,  especially, 
do  we  pay  for  the  vast  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
the  considerable  bulk  of  manufactured  goods  that  we 
receive  firom  abroad  ? "  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  key  to  the  argument  that  follows.  We  pay  what 
we  owe  other  nations  largely  by  means  of  the  goods  we 
ship  to  them;  and  these  direct  exchanges  of  value, 
.  ».0.,  of  commodity  against  commodity,  are  effected 
by  what  we  call  Customs  clearance  bills.  For  instance, 
in  1892  Great  Britain  imported  from  the  United 
States  cereals  and  other  commodities  to  the  value  of 
$499,300,000,  and  exported  goods  to  the  value  of 
$156,300,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  of  $343,000,000— -or  a  balance  against  Great 
Britain  of  over  ;^68,ooo,ooo.  Now  the  value  of  goods 
exported  was  simply  struck  o£f  against  the  value  of 
goods  imported,  the  American  merchants  receiving,  in 
general  terms.  Custom  House  clearance  bills,  repre- 
senting manufactured  goods,  iron  and  coal,  against 
Custom  House  certificates  for  cereals  and  other  raw 
produce  received  from  America.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  were  even  the  balance  due  to  the 
American  merchants  exacted  in  gold  it  would  not  take 
long  for  America  to  empty  the  English  stores  of  gold, 
representing  only  ;^9i, 000,000.  How  then  was  this 
balance  paid  ?  It  was  paid  chiefly  by  notes  or  cheques, 
drawn  upon  New  York,  where  many  English  capitalists 
have  invested  in  American  railways,  and  in  United 
States  bonds  and  other  securities  of  the  country,  the 
interest  on  which  forms  an  account  or  cash  balance 
in  New  York,  against  which  merchants  in  England 
owing  money  in  the  United  States  can  draw,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  buying  bullion  in  England 
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upd  sending  it  to  the  United  Statea,  a  process  whic)^ 
would  entail  heavy  outlay  for  transport  of  specie, 
insurance,  etc. 

Few  more  glaring  proofs  than  these  figures,  repre- 
senting the  trade  with  one  single  foreign  country,  can 
be  required  to  illustrate  the  startling  inadequacy  of  the 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation  to  cover  trade  operations^ 
Even  were  we  to  add  to  the  ;^9i,ooo,ooo  of  gold  the 
;^22,ooo,ooo  of  silver  which  completes  the  entire 
amount  of  specie  or  metallic  currency  at  our  disposal, 
what  would  this  paltry  store  amount  to  against  the 
vast  demands  of  both  home  and  foreign  trade— de- 
mands that,  until  the  check  imposed  by  growing  lack 
of  confidence  entailed  by  the  unfortunate  deficiency  of 
our  currency  made  itself  felt,  had  "increased  with  leaps 
and  bounds  "•  The  check  or  hindrance,  be  it  observed, 
has  acted  in  two  ways.  First,  by  destroying  confidence, 
trade  has  been  arrested,  and  this  arrest,  throwing  many 
hands  out  of  work,  has  decreased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community,  and  hence  we  are  met  with  what 
looks  like  and  is  generally  denominated  over-supply, 
but  which  really  means  the  diminution  or  arrest  of 
purchasing  power.  Let  us  therefore  see  if  we  cannot 
discover  some  escape  from  the  financial  check  or  re- 
striction that  is  thus  crippling  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity. 

Do  we  not  find  from  these  very  international  trade 
returns,  quoted  above,  that  merchants  dealing  with 
foreign  countries,  in  default  of  sufficient  specie,  or  in 
default  even  of  sufficient  paper  currency  representing 
specie,  have  already  begun  to  use  a  representative 
currency  of  a  far  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  direct 
character,  in  the  shape  of  bonds  or  certificates  repre- 
senting the  actual  goods  or  products  that  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  Custom  Houses,  which 
certificates  are  known  technically  as  Customs  clearance 
bills  ?  True,  these  bills  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
inexperienced  and  uninitiated  general  public,  which 
cannot  gauge  or  judge  the  value  of  these  Custom 
House  certificates;  but  would  it  not  be  easy  to  remedy 
this  difficulty?  Could  not  a  Government  stamp  or 
sgme  other  form  of  guarantee  be  affixed  ?    Nay,  why 
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can  we  not  do  better  still,  by  affixing  such  a  stamp  to 
all  certificates  of  produce,  such  as  coal  or  grain,  stored 
in  bulk,  or  even  to  manufactured  goods  ?  And  would 
not  this  simple  expedient,  which  could  be  gradually 
and  tentatively  employed,  afford  us  a  cheap  and  easily 
redeemable  currency,  with  which  to  supplement  our 
present  insufficient  paper,  concerning  the  redemption 
of  which  we  begin  to  have  doubts— doubts  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  any  sudden  or  general  attempt  to 
redeem  our  paper  in  specie  would  mean  a  catastrophe  ? 
The  most  important  objection  to  the  use  of  clearance 
bills  is  that  since  the  values  of  most  essential  commodi- 
ties fluctuate  more  rapidly  than  do  the  values  of  gold 
and  silver,  therefore  any  inconvenience  attaching  to 
bimetallism  should  weigh  far  more  heavily  against 
such  a  multiple  commodity -basis  for  our  currency 
than  against  bimetallism  itself.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  whilst  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  we 
are  dealing  with  relatively  limited  quantities  of  either 
metal,  were  we  to  successively  add  to  these  metals 
various  other  commodities  we  should  so  increase  the 
bulk  of  our  transactions  that  the  fractional  loss  of  value 
affecting  our  currency  would  not  be  of  the  same  relative 
importance.  In  other  words,  a  £^  note,  based  on  many 
commodities  instead  of  one  or  two  only,  would  doubt- 
less vary  slightly  in  its  purchasing  power  in  the  case  of 
any  or  all  of  these  commodities,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market ;  as,  indeed,  it  does  now.  We  contend 
that  practically  these  slight  variations  would  not  so 
affect  our  £i  note  as  to  lead  to  a  run  upon  any  one  or 
all  of  the  commodities  on  which  it  might  rest;  and 
that  even  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  such  a  currency  any  possible  run  would 
still  leave  us  the  power  of  purchasing  essential  com- 
modities, so  that  we  could  not  find  ourselves  (as  we 
might  at  present)  with  a  mass  of  absolutely  unredeem- 
able paper.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  since  many 
essential  commodities,  such  as  cereals  or  other  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  of  so  perishable  a  character  that 
the  grain  which  was  yesterday  in  our  warehouse  to 
redeem  the  paper  issue,  may  to-day  no  longer  exist. 
But  is  not  this  just  as  true  of  our  present  metallic 
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basis  ?  Does  our  present  bank  note  represent  or  specify 
any  five  special  individual  sovereigns?  Are  we  not 
quite  content  if  we  are  merely  assured  that  our  note 
will  be  cashed  when  desirable  ?  What  we  require  then 
is  merely  some  e£fective  device  that  assures  the  redemp- 
tion, on  demand  of  our  entire  currency,  in  some  essen- 
tial  commodity.  Nor  is  this  device  far  to  seek,  since 
it  is  not  proposed  to  base  our  currency  upon  the  entire 
productive  activity  of  the  community,  but  to  issue  notes 
representing  only  the  excess  of  production  over  the  necessities 
of  immediate  consumption. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  average  monthly 
output  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  estimating  by 
careful  measurement  the  excess  of  the  month's  pro- 
duction over  and  above  our  average  monthly  consimip- 
tion.  Could  we  not  issue,  with  reasonable  certainty  of 
redemption,  bank  notes  equivalent  to  this  sum,  in 
pounds  sterling ;  notes  that  would  represent  the  excess 
of  production  over  immediate  consumption,  an  excess 
that  we  should  always,  humanly  speaking,  be  able  to 
maintain,  since  as  consumption  increased  we  could  pro- 
portionately increase  production,  seeing  that  under  the 
new  system  of  finance,  here  advocated,  we  should  have 
the  necessary  currency  to  pay  for  the  production  of  this 
excess.  If  the  excess  augmented  we  should  have  more 
currency.  The  introduction  of  some  new  industry 
calling  for  more  coal  might,  indeed,  increase  .onsimip- 
tion,  and  thus  reduce  our  coal  excess,  and  consequently 
reduce  that  portion  of  our  currency  based  upon  coal ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  new  industry  itself  would 
yield  an  excess,  and  so  justify  or  liberate  a  new  issue 
of  currency,  that  would  thus  be  exactly  governed  by, 
and  comply  with,  our  requirements.  "But  what  if 
consumption  should  simultaneously  overtake  production 
all  along  the  line?  ",  asks  the  reader.  The  answer  is 
that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  wide-reaching  and 
almost  universal  failure  of  all  green  crops,  consumption 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  overtake  production, 
since  we  are  from  day  to  day  better  equipped  with 
ever  more  efficient  machinery,  thus  doubling  and 
quadrupling  our  power  of  production.  Indeed,  the 
problem  stands  thus :  Man  having  once  maintained  an 
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average  excess  of  production  over  consumption,  eadi 
successive  year  must  necessarily  increase  the  ratio  up 
to  the  full  capacity  of  man  to  improve  the  mechanica) 
adjustments  by  means  of  which  he  has  already  achieved 
such  marvels;  and  where  shall  we  establish  this  limit  ? 
As  to  the  case  of  universal  famine  or  pestilence,  in  such 
an  eventuality  our  currency  would,  indeed,  shrink  as 
population  diminished;  nor  would  bank  notes,  nor 
even  gold  itself,  relieve  the  wants  of  the  last  man  who 
had  consumed  the  last  mouthful  of  food.  That  indi- 
vidual would  not  require  any  medium  of  exchange,  and 
might  well  renounce  all  financial  speculations  and  even 
abandon  the  study  of  fiscal  theory. 

'*And  yet,"  replies  our  incredulous  reader,  <'even 
though  your  presentation  may  seem  plausible  to  its 
advocate,  still  there  must  be  some  serious  fundamental 
defect  in  the  argument,  since  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  also.  The  grain,  for 
instance,  that  at  a  given  date  has  been  in  excess  of 
consumption  will  vanish  away,  even  from  mould  or 
decay,  by  natural  causes  other  than  consumption,  yet  a 
considerable  portion  of  your  new  currency,  if  it  be  worth 
anything  as  a  permanent  medium  of  exchange,  must  still 
remain  afloat."  The  answer  is  ''  that  excess  of  produc- 
tion  over  consumption,  compared  to  the  whole  mass  of 
production,  is  so  infinitesimal  a  quantity  that  the 
margin  of  loss  during  the  time  the  grain  is  actually 
stored  in  bond  at  the  government  warehouse  or  grain 
bank  may  be  treated  as  a  negligible  quantity,  since, 
collectively  considered,  man  does  possess,  by  virtue 
of  the  resources  of  credit,  even  the  miraculous  power 
of  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  also  ".  More  than  that, 
he  may  even  spend  his  money  and  still  have  it  to 
spend — ^that  is,  if  he  does  not  eat  all  his  cake  at  one 
meal,  or  spend  all  his  money  at  one  flitog.  For  instancei 
a  given  commimity  may  grow  grain  in  excess  of  its 
requirements,  and  with  the  value  of  the  surplus  graia 
which  is  sold,  dig  coal,  then,  seUing  the  coal  which  19 
not  required  for  immediate  use,  establish  gas  worka, 
and  by  means  of  the  surplus  gas,  supply  electric  light 
and  power.  All  of  which  achievements  have  actusUljr 
been  already  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  unnecessanljr 
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heavy  charge  for  the  expensive  and  limited  issue  of 
currency  now  in  use.  How  much  more  quickly, 
then,  and  how  much  more  securely,  could  we  advance 
along  the  delightful  path  of  prosperity  could  we  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply  liberate  the  energy  stored  in 
marketable  commodities,  since,  thanks  to  such  facility, 
every  new  development  of  productive  capacity  would 
add  link  after  link  to  the  miraculous  chain  of  elastic 
possibility,  subject  to  only  one  condition,  the  devotion 
of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  our  time  to  the  production 
of  useful  commodities.  We  cannot  establish  any  system 
of  finance  that  will  everlastingly  provide  us  with  divi- 
dends whilst  we  devote  the  entire  energy  of  the  com- 
munity to  company-promoting  or  to  lawn  tennis. 

But  to  return  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  our 
suggested  scheme.  As  the  complexity  of  detail  would 
exceed  the  resources  of  any  finance  department,  how- 
ever numerous  its  staff,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
organise  the  issue  of  notes,  under  government  super- 
vision, by  special  corporations.  Such  a  system  as 
that  on  which  the  National  Banks  of  the  United 
States  are  based  would  probably  serve  as  the  most 
convenient  model.  The  Act  of  Congress  dealing  with 
the  National  Banks,  authorises  any  group  of  capi- 
talists desiring  to  undertake  banking  to  issue,  subject 
to  certain  general  regulations.  National  Bank  notes 
proportionately  to  the  deposit  of  a  certain  amoimt  of 
gold ;  and,  as  a  guarantee  against  an  over-issue,  or 
against  adventuring  their  capital  in  merely  speculative 
transactions,  these  Banks  are  obliged  to  submit  their 
books  at  stated  periods  to  Government  inspectors. 
Under  some  such  regulations,  any  large  dealer  might 
build  his  fire-proof  warehouse  and  issue  National  Bank 
notes,  or  certificates,  representing  the  value  of  the 
goods  stored  on'  bond,  precisely  as  Customs  Clearance 
bills  are  now  issued  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
ports  of  entry.  Only,  these  new  clearance  bills  would 
be  issued  in  fractional  denominations,  say  of  five, 
ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  value,  just 
as  Bank  of  England  notes  are  now  issued.  To 
revert  to  our  present  system,  in  order  to  establish 
a   comparison,   let    us  assume    for  a    moment   that. 
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our  store  of  gold  having  been  paid  out  to  meet 
adverse  trade  balances,  a  panic  has  ensued,  and 
that  our  present  Bank  notes,  based  upon  gold,  have 
consequently  lost  all  pturchasing  value ;  but  our  com 
and  coal  merchants  have  large  supplies  of  grain  and 
fuel  stored  in  their  warehouses.  Would  the  coal  mer- 
chant starve  because  he  could  not  buy  flour,  or  the 
grain  merchant  perish  of  cold  or  eat  his  food  uncooked 
because  he  could  not  purchase  coal  ?  Would  not  the 
coal  merchant  at  once  rather  issue  cheques  or  orders 
for  pounds'  and  shillings*  worth  of  coal,  with  which 
paper  he  would  purchase  food,  whilst  his  neighbour, 
the  provision  merchant,  would  issue  similar  cheques, 
orders,  or  notes,  for  so  many  pounds'  or  shillings'  worth 
of  food,  for  which  he  could  buy  coal  ?  And  should 
we  not  have  here,  as  between  the  two  merchants,  a 
perfectly  practical  and  convenient  currency?  This 
currency  would,  however,  be  only  available  to  those 
who  had  confidence  in  the  honor  and  judgment  of  the 
coal  or  provision  merchants,  together  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  coal  or  provisions  justifying  the 
acceptor's  confidence  in  the  ability  of  either  merchant 
to  redeem  in  coal  or  provisions  the  notes  issued  or  the 
orders  in  circulation.  But  now,  if  our  Government 
inspectors  examined  the  books  of  the  two  merchants, 
together  with  the  stores  of  coal  and  provisions  belong- 
ing to  each,  and  affixed  a  Government  stamp  to  the 
notes  or  orders  issued  by  them,  might  not  the  public 
then  safely  accept  these  stamped  notes,  representing 
certain  assured  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Although  such  a  plan  might  in  specific  cases, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  oflfer  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  the  situation  we  have  assumed,  the  more 
conservative  economist  may  fear  that  should  any 
general  issue  of  currency,  based  on  commodities,  be 
attempted,  we  might  be  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  very  serious  question, ».«.,  the  extent  of  our  issue 
and  the  manner  of  redemption.  In  the  case  we  have 
just  assumed,  the  cheques  or  notes  issued  by  the  coal 
merchant  would  almost  immediately  be  cashed  in  grain 
and  so  extinguished,  whilst  conversely  those  of  the 
com  merchant  would  be  cashed  in  coal,  and  thus  the 
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special  currency,  devised  to  meet  an  immediate  difficulty, 
would  be  speedily  withdrawn  from  circulation,  whilst, 
were  we  to  indefinitely  extend  the  system,  these  notes 
would  require  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  bank 
notes  do  now.  In  the  meantime  the  coal  in  stock  and 
and  the  grain  in  store  would  have  been  consumed,  in 
other  words,  would  have  flowed  on  in  the  great  stream 
of  trade;  and  where  should  we  find  them  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  or  a  year?  and  where  and  how 
could  we  redeem  our  notes  ?  Since  it  would  be  neither 
convenient  nor  desirable  to  be  compelled  to  cash  our 
notes,  representing  commodities,  the  moment  the  notes 
are  issued,  or  even  within  any  enforced  period,  be  it 
one  of  days  or  weeks. 

Let  us,  however,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  again 
remind  our  reader  that  our  new  currency  is  to  be  based 
only  on  the  excess  of  production  over  and  above  the  amount 
required  for  immediate  consumption.  It  should  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
aU  holders  would  require  to  cash  their  notes  in  com- 
modities. On  the  contrary,  possibly  the  greater  portion 
of  the  notes  issued  on  commodities  would  remain  in 
circulation,  just  as  bank  notes,  representing  so  many 
pounds  of  gold,  now  remain  permanently  in  circulation. 
Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  the  new  currency  would 
not  be  so  speedily  presented  for  redemption  as  are  our 
bank  notes  of  to-day,  since  there  would  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  a  panic  in  the  case  of  a  currency  based  upon  a 
mere  fractional  margin  of  a  vast  bulk  of  commodities 
than  at  present,  when  we  have  a  huge  pyramid  of 
paper  currency  reposing  upon  a  small  bulk  of  gold, 
a  bulk,  however,  that  constitutes  our  whole  available 
supply. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that  com- 
modities stored  under  government  supervision,  as  a  basis 
for  an  auxiliary  paper  currency,  would  not  melt  away, 
but  rather  that  they  would  be  continuously  renewed, 
since  they  would  at  no  time  amount  to  more  than  an 
inconsiderable  firaction  of  the  vast  bulk  of  production,  a 
fraction  representing  merely  the  excess  of  production  over 
immediate  consumption ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  notes  based  not  on  gold  or  silver, 
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but  on  a  group  of  various  essential  commodities,  miglit 
serve  as  a  more  secure  basis  for  a  permanent  currency 
than  our  present  bank  notes,  because  when  there  is  no 
kpprehendon  of  a  possible  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  to  redeem  its  issue  there  is  no  danger  of  a  panic 
or  loss  of  confidence,  and  so  long  as  confidence  exists 
the  paper  note  is  a  far  more  convenient  form  of  currency 
than  are  coins  of  either  silver  or  gold. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  a  paper  or 
credit  currency,  based  neither  on  gold  nor  silver,  nor  on 
commodities  of  any  kind,  but  merely  on  public  confi- 
dence, we  may  cite  an  historical  narrative  very  soberly 
set  forth  in  the  January  number  of  the  Arena  by  the 
Honourable  John  Davis,  M.C.,  which  might  have  been 
entitled  "  Ghostly  gold,  or  how  money  may  be  spent 
in  one  place,  and  still  remain  in  another  ".  The  article 
is  called  "The  Bank  of  Venice".  This  bank  was 
established  in  1171,  and  after  600  years  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  was  forcibly  closed  by  the  French  in  1797. 
The  Bank  was  administered  upon  the  following  basis. 
Gold  was  received  from  the  depositors,  and  they 
were  credited  with  its  value  upon  the  books  of  the 
Bank.  But  gold  was  never  paid  out;  was  never  re- 
coverable by  the  depositor;  it  was  spent  elsewhere 
than  in  Venice  by  the  Government  for  purposes  of 
National  defence.*  In  every  other  respect,  the  gold  was 
as  absolutely  lost  to  the  depositor  as  though  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  Yet,  spent  though  it  had 
been,  the  merchants  of  Venice  still  continued  to  trade 
upon  the  credit  allowed  them  by  the  bank  for  six 
hundred  years,  nor  was  there  ever  a  run  upon  the  bank, 
a  crisis  or  panic.  In  fact  there  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  a  run  upon  the  bank,  since  there  were  no 
notes  issued,  nor  any  obligation  to  redeem ;  yet  de- 
positors could  make  or  receive  payment  as  amongst 

^  Later  on.  about  1423,  there  was  attached  to  the  bank  a  cash 
office  whidi  received  and  returned  deposits.  Still  later,  about  1587, 
there  was  added  a  discount  office,  but  these  branches  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  original  system  of  transferable  credits  for  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Savary's  "  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  "  and  •*  Wajrs 
and  Means  of  Payment "  by  Stephen  Colwell,  an  American  econo- 
mist, who  quotes  original  documents  in  the  archives  of  Venice,  are 
cited  amongst  other  authorities. 
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themselves  merely  by  authorising  the  transfer  of  any 
portion  of  the  balance  with  which  they,  the  depositors, 
might  be  credited  by  the  bank,  and  they  could  also 
receive  payments  from  any  other  depositor,  adding  the 
amount  thus  recdved,  each  to  his  own  credit  with  the 
bank.  Four  per  cent  interest  was  at  first  allowed,  but 
this  was  soon  discontinued.  The  most  remarkable 
featmre  was  that  the  value  thus  credited  to  depositors, 
exceeded  by  twenty  per  cent  the  value  of  the  gold 
originally  deposited,  since  ten  ducats  banco  were  equal 
to  twelve  ducats  in  cash.  The  twenty  per  cent  agio 
thus  represented  the  value  to  the  commimity  of  the 
security  to  trade  that  the  bank  afforded.  In  other 
words,  the  Merchants  of  Venice,  by  their  commerce, 
swept  into  their  coffers  a  sufficient  excess,  over  the  cost 
of  their  transactions,  to  enable  them  to  pay  this  charge 
for  protection  against  piracy,  and  for  protection  also 
against  the  loss  to  which  they  might  have  been 
exposed  by  the  possible  collapse  of  a  bank  sub- 
ject to  a  run.  Yet  the  merchants  of  Venice  had  not 
then  at  their  command  the  resources  of  modern 
machinery :  those  stupendous  genii  whom  we  hold  sub- 
ject to  our  call,  steam  and  electricity,  were  not  then 
the  slaves  of  man.  In  the  presence  of  this  achieve- 
ment of  the  past,  in  view  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  most  prosperous  city  in  Europe,  for  six  hundred 
years,  by  an  invisible  currency  not  even  represented  by 
an  issue  of  bank  notes,  a  currency  not  based  upon  any 
reserve  of  gold  kept  at  the  bank,  but  merely  upon  gold 
that  had  been  spent  and  disposed  of  beyond  redemption 
for  purely  non-productive  purposes,  that  is  for  defence 
and  war,  may  we  not  safely  contemplate  an  issue  of 
notes  based  on  commodities  of  primary  importance, 
notes  that  would  be  redeemable  in  case  of  necessity,  but 
which  might  serve  as  a  permanent  currency,  and  thus 
possibly  procure  for  us  some  of  that  stability  of  confi- 
dence enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  Venice  for  six 
hundred  years? 

It  may  not,  indeed,  be  possible  at  present  to  realise 
such  a  scheme,  not  because  of  any  invincible  material 
difficulty,  but  simply  because  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  any,  even  the  safest  or  most  tentative  experi- 
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ment.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look 
upon  gold  as  the  only  secure  basis  for  currency  that  we 
have  not  yet  realised  how  far  we  have  already  advanced 
towards  a  currency  based  merely  on  credit,  nor  do  we 
yet  realise  how  urgently  essential  it  is  to  rest  our  credit 
on  an  absolutely  secure  foundation.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
too  soon  to  consider  a  currency  hosed  upon  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  and  above  immediate  consumption  as  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  financial  legislation,  this  article  may 
yet  serve  a  more  humble  but  scarcely  less  urgent  need, 
that  of  clearing  the  mental  horizon,  since  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  improvement  is  wrong  thinking,  or  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  common,  an  inert  refusal  or  neglect 
to  think  at  all,  where  finance  is  concerned,  because  the 
complexity  of  detail  seems  to  bar  a  just  insight  into 
those  laws  or  customs  upon  which  depend  not  merely 
our  prosperity,  but  our  very  existence,  as  an  industrial 
community. 

Ion  Perdicaris. 
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TIME    THE     DESTROYER; 

OR,  THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY  VIEWED   IN    THE 
LIGHT   OF  THE   THIRTY-FOURTH. 


I. 
There  is  no  more  disagreeable  aspect  in  which  old 
Chronos  is  regarded  than  as  the  crumbier  down  and 
decayer  of  all  that  we  most  highly  prize;  although, 
with  habitual  human  inconsistency,  we  value  those 
things  most  that  he  has  begun  to  crumble.  Even  the 
title  of  Avenger,  however  menacing,  is  less  gloomy 
than  that  of  Destroyer.  While  some  fear  vengeance, 
others  long  for  it ;  but  a  Destroyer  hardly  commends 
himself  by  the  direct  exercise  of  his  functions  to 
any  one.  There  is  some  inaccuracy,  indeed,  in  attri- 
buting to  Time  such  active  functions  as  destrojdng  or 
avenging.  He  is,  in  fact,  entirely  innocent  of  all  such 
operations.  He  consumes  nothing;  he  deteriorates 
nothing;  he  affects  nothing.  His  function,  if  he  has 
any  active  function  at  all,  is  that  of  the  policeman  who 
says  "move  on,  move  on  ".  Whether  he  is  supposed 
to  move  himself  and  carry  all  along  with  him,  or  to 
suggest  the  necessity  and  supply  the  means  of  moving 
to  others,  he  does  not  otherwise  affect  the  condition  of 
anything  existing  than  by  affording  scope  to  the  active 
powers  of  nature  to  pursue  their  operations. 

The  great  physical  destroyer  is  oxygen.  Physical 
decay  carries  with  it  the  decay  of  mind.  There  are 
other  destroyers  whose  ravages  we  are  called  on  to 
contemplate,  but  they  are  all  powers  possessed  of 
inherent  activity,  or  agents  excited  by  external  power. 
None  of  them  is  like  Time,  a  mere  opportunity  for 
action;  which  can  neither  act  itself  nor  be  acted 
on. 

It  is  a  convenient  metaphor,  however,  to  credit  Time 
with  that  which  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  doing; 
and  as  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can 
seldom  trace  the  active  causes  of  events  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  give  any  rational  account  of  them,  to  such 
(  339  )  ^2 
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metaphors,  if  we  would  avoid  the  error  of  being  at  once 
tedious  and  obscure,  we  must  adhere. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  things  in  relation  to 
which  our  notions  of  the  power  of  Time  seem  to  require 
revision.  We  are  getting  vastly  enlarged  ideas  of  the 
duration  of  time  in  the  history  of  our  planet ;  and  in 
the  face  of  these  ideas  some  of  our  old  notions  of  the 
work  of  Time  seem  almost  grotesque,  if  not  entirely 
ludicrous. 

What  conception  is  at  once  more  familiar  and  more 
venerable  than  that  of  an  old  man  ? 

It  is  true  we  have  always  known  things  older  than 
men.  The  everlasting  hills,  before  we  were  aware  that 
Time  laid  his  relentless  hands  upon  them,  were  to  us 
the  models  of  terrestrial  stabiHty.  The  works  of  man 
have  long  been  known  to  excel  himself  in  age ;  and  his 
residences,  especially  if  they  had  aflforded  shelter  to  his 
ancestors,  and  if  the  stones  and  mortar  were  quaintly 
rather  than  artistically  put  together,  excited  peculiar 
veneration.  But  nothing,  whatever  its  antiquity,  has 
seemed  more  venerable  than  man  himself  when  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

Wherefore  is  this  ?  The  sentiment  is  a  religious  one, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  profanely  handled ;  yet  I 
have  often  wondered  that  in  the  recent  sceptical  mood 
of  sciences  it  has  been  allowed  to  rest  unassailed. 

If,  in  fact,  we  lay  aside  sentiment  and  appeal  to  pure 
reason,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  venerate  old 
age.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  be 
venerable  because  of  the  mere  length  of  time  he  has 
lived.  The  whole  period  of  human  history,  especially 
of  civilised  human  history,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is 
a  hardly  perceptible  streak  of  time  compared  with  the 
observed  evolutions  of  physical  nature.  In  human 
history  seventy  revolutions  of  the  sun  may  be  a  con- 
siderable, although  it  cannot  be  called  a  great,  period ; 
but  taking  it  as  a  period  in  the  age  of  the  planetary 
system,  what  is  it  more  than  seventy  successive  per- 
formances of  a  perfunctory  motion  like  the  spinning  of 
a  top  ?  Suppose  a  man  to  be  seventy  days  old,  would 
he  be  venerable  for  that  ? 

Has  a  man  then  any  right  to  be  considered  venerable 
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because  he  is  a  feeble  and  short-lived  animal,  who  has 
reached  the  period  of  decay,  and  is  fast  losing  his 
faculties  ?  Pity  and  forbearance  he  may  deserve  from 
other  animals  which  have  to  pass  through  the  same 
stage — ^but  veneration  ? 

Is  an  old  man  then  venerable  because  of  his  ripe 
knowledge  and  experience?  This  seems  the  last  and 
most  plausible  ground  for  venerating  the  aged;  but 
will  it  bear  examination  ? 

A  man  may  be  very  old  and  not  very  wise ;  but,  as- 
suming him  to  have  used  his  years  to  the  best  advantage, 
is  he  the  wiser  for  being  old  ?  True,  he  has  had  more 
time  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  experience.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  at  the  very  prime  of  life  a  man's  memory 
cannot  retain  one  half  of  what  he  reads,  hears,  or  sees  ? 
How,  then,  can  an  old  man  with  decaying  faculties 
retain  as  full  and  clear  a  record  of  his  learning  and 
experience  as  a  man  who,  though  his  experience  is 
shorter,  retains  his  faculties  in  their  fullest  vigor? 
After  middle  age  a  man  begins  to  forget  as  much  as  he 
acquires  even  of  his  own  experience;  and  of  his  total 
knowledge  he  soon  arrives  at  a  stage  at  which  he 
forgets  more  than  he  acquires.  Has,  then,  the  man 
who  can  appeal  to  his  fifty  years  experience  from  the 
age  of  maturity  a  fresher  and  fuller  experience  of  life 
than  the  man  whose  mature  experience  extends  only 
over  twenty  ? 

Where  then  rests  the  title  of  the  old  man  to  venera- 
tion ?  Does  it  not  rest  on  the  future  he  is  approaching, 
rather  than  on  the  past  which  he  has  so  evanescently 
and  so  futilely  traversed  ? 

But  it  is  of  the  power  of  Time  in  destroying  not  the 
faculties  but  the  most  cherished  works  of  man  that  I 
wish  to  speak. 

For  what  do  men  most  labor?  Is  it  not  for  fame; 
or,  as  they  fondly  call  it,  immortality?  Now  let  us 
measure  immortality  by  the  age  not  of  man  but  of  the 
physical  universe,  and  let  us  ask,  suppose  the  hiunan 
race  to  exist  in  its  present  condition  in  the  world  for 
a  given  number  of  ages,  what  will  become  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  greatest  of  the  men  whom  we  exalt 
as  the  heroes  of  the  present  or  of  past  times  ? 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  good  it 
can  do  a  man  to  retain  a  reputation  in  this  world  after 
he  has  left  it.  If  the  man  himself  is  extinct  it  can 
matter  very  little  to  him  what  is  said  about  him.  If 
he  has  gone  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  he  will 
probably  find  his  judgment  of  what  he  has  done  here 
very  different  from  that  of  those  he  has  left  behind  him, 
or  who  have  succeeded  him  in  this  world.  He  may  be 
most  ashamed  of  that  for  which  he  obtains  most 
applause;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  that  he  will 
find  faults  where  his  critics  find  merits;  and  that  in 
what  he  continues  to  approve  he  will  find  less  merit  in 
his  performance  than  the  standard  by  which  they  judge 
it,  and  by  which  he  himself  had  formerly  judged  it, 
would  entitle  him  to  claim. 

But  let  worldly  fame  be  prized  at  its  highest  estimate, 
what  is  the  chance  of  its  endurance  ?  If  the  term  im- 
mortality applies  only  to  a  period  of  only  i  ,000,  or  even 
of  10,000  years,  it  is  still  only  a  definite  and  limited 
extension  of  the  natural  term  of  human  life.  If  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  sixty  or  seventy  years,  it  wiU 
compare  very  unfavorably  with  100,000  or  i, 000,000. 
As  ages  roll  on  it  must  come  to  be  deemed  an 
ephemeral  existence. 

Let  us  take,  then,  the  most  favorable  supposition  for 
earthly  immortality.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  human 
race  is  to  go  on,  I  do  not  say  for  ever,  but  for  an 
indefinite  succession  of  generations;  that  diuing  all 
this  time  human  life  is  to  continue  as  mutable  as  in  the 
past,  one  generation  following  another,  each  succeeding 
to  the  labors  of  its  predecessors,  and  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  experience  of  its  successors ;  how  will  this 
affect  the  fame,  I  do  not  say  of  particular  individuals, 
but  of  particular  generations  ? 

We  already  know  that  individual  immortality  is  of 
very  various  duration.  A  world-wide  reputation,  as  a 
reputation  which  extends  to  limited  circles  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe  is  commonly  called,  will  sometimes 
hardly  out-last  the  generation  succeeding  that  in  which 
it  has  been  acquired.  When  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
one  or  two  centuries,  fame  has  already  attained  a  very 
respectable  age.    But  there  are  names  whose  reputation 
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1,000  years  has  done  nothing  to  dim,  and  there  are 
others  of  more  recent  origin  to  which  by  comparison 
we  adjudge  an  equal  claim  to  perpetuity. 

These  names  of  the  highest  rank  possess,  however, 
the  advantage  of  being  few ;  and  it  is  manifestly  to  this 
advantage  alone  that  they  owe  their  superiority  of 
duration.  It  is  not  to  intrinsic,  but  to  comparative 
excellence  that  fame  is  assigned.  Where  all  do  equally 
well  there  is  no  reason  for  remembering  one  more  than 
another.  If  we  assume,  then,  that  future  generations 
are  only  as  prolific  in  genius  as  the  past,  as  time  goes 
on  the  nimiber  of  names  of  the  highest  class  will  con- 
tinually increase.  Now  a  man  may.  be  very  familiarly 
known  in  a  village  and  yet  of  no  reputation  in  the 
world.  As  the  village  of  high-class  immortality  extends 
to  a  metropolis,  and  that  again  expands  to  a  world, 
will  not  the  individual  denizens  of  it  become  rather 
obscure  ?  Will  the  range  of  human  intellect  admit  of 
a  more  select  class  being  selected  from  this  too  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  celebrities,  or  will  the  number 
of  celebrities  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
generation  have  to  be  selected  by  chance,  proximity,  or 
some  other  form  of  natural  survival  ? 

Let  us  not  press  the  argument  so  far,  however,  as 
into  indefinite  time,  in  which  the  claims  of  particular 
generations  as  well  as  of  particular  individuals  must 
inevitably  become  obscured.  All  the  conditions  of 
human  existence  in  this  world  seem  to  point  to  it  as  an 
arrangement  of  a  temporary  nature.  Could  we  imagine 
without  horror  an  endless  succession  of  intelligent 
beings  struggling  and  groping  their  way  one  generation 
after  another  from  a  state  of  helpless  ignorance  up  to  a 
limited  measure  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  acquired  by 
hard-bought  experience,  then  to  drop  out  of  existence 
for  ever  ?  Let  us  put  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  experi- 
ment of  human  existence,  and  inquire  what  effect  a 
definite  duration  of  human  progress  may  be  expected  to 
have  on  the  fame  of  past  generations  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  cherish,  and  upon  that  of  our  own, 
respecting  which  our  anticipations  do  not  perhaps  err 
on  the  side  of  modesty. 

For    this    purpose    it    will    be    necessary  to   look 
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more  closely  into  the  processes  by  which  fame  is 
acquired. 

We  have  our  men  of  deeds  and  our  men  of  thought. 
As  in  the  assurance  tables  of  immortality  the  prospect 
of  life  has  generally  been  adjudged  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  them.  The  man 
of  action  would,  indeed,  have  a  very  brief  period  in 
which  to  survive  his  mortal  life  if  there  were  no  one  to 
record  his  actions.  His  immortality  is  therefore  a 
second-hand  one,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  immor- 
tality of  his  recorder.  So  also  of  the  records  of  nations: 
they  survive  only  in  the  works  of  the  historian. 

But  the  realm  of  thought  is  still  too  wide  for  us.  It 
offers  many  ways  in  which  men  may  distinguish  them- 
selves. These  are  included  in  the  general  terms, 
philosophy,  science,  and  art :  there  are  philosophers 
who  investigate  mind,  and  hosts  of  men  of  science  who 
in  innumerable  departments  investigate  nature;  there 
are  poets,  historians,  divines,  and  artists  of  all  kinds, 
who  leave  behind  them  works  more  or  less  durable. 

Let  us  take  one  of  these  classes  whose  works  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  to 
human  society,  and  whose  memory,  therefore,  it  might 
be  supposed,  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die,  the 
historians. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  bard  has  simg  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroes ;  but  as  soon  as  human  society  reached 
a  state  of  cohesion  and  organisation  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  concerted  and  continuous  action  among  societies 
occup3dng  moderately  extended  territories,  it  occurred 
to  men  of  serious  and  reflecting  mind  that  it  would 
afford  a  valuable  instruction  to  men  of  aU  time  to  record 
the  actions  and  progress  of  the  most  advanced  human 
commimities.  Such  is  the  most  advanced  notion  of 
history  at  which  we  have  yet  arrived,  apart  from  some 
hypothetical  notions  which  have  had  no  practical  appli- 
cation ;  and  some  of  the  earliest  historians  are  still  of 
the  highest  repute  among  us. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  this  is  a  vain  notion,  or  that 
here  we  have  a  permanent  form  of  human  wisdom,  a 
task,  if  successfully  performed,  sufficient  to  immortalise 
him  who  performs  it  ? 
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Up  till  now,  as  we  know,  all  the  records  of  genuine 
history  are  highly  prized,  and  eagerly  sought  after;  and 
great  is  the  lamentation  when  we  find  an  epoch  upon 
which  they  fail,  either  partially  or  altogether,  to  en- 
lighten us. 

But  the  historic  age  hardly  extends  in  any  part  of 
the  world  over  5,000  or  6,000  years.  In  many  it  falls 
far  short  of  this.  For  large  portions  of  this  period  our 
records  are  extremely  deficient,  and  for  all  the  early 
periods  they  are  very  brief.  There  is  a  marked  con- 
trast in  style  between  even  the  most  detailed  of  ancient 
and  even  the  most  concise  of  approved  modem  histories. 
The  former  are  generally  noted  for  brevity  and  sym- 
metry. Something  of  the  early  poetical  conception 
lingers  about  their  arts,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
deemed  worthy  of  record  are  chosen  with  fastidious 
care.  Modern  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  oppressed 
by  the  demon  of  scholarship.  Our  historians  dwell 
long  on  their  tasks;  they  are  laborious  in  their  re- 
search, and  give  us  lengthened  details  of  the  results  of 
their  labors ;  and  their  industry  is  highly  eulogised  by 
reviewers  of  their  own  class. 

But  notwithstanding  ancient  brevity,  the  lacunae  of 
old  records,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  area  over 
which  our  records  extend  imtil  very  recent  times,  our 
available  historical  lore  is  already  much  more  than  the 
life  of  the  most  diligent  student  would  suffice  to  master, 
or  the  most  capacious  memory  to  retain.  Our  historians 
have  long  since  become  specialists;  and  what  is  the 
good  of  specialists  in  a  study  that  is  cultivated  for  the 
guidance  of  men  of  action  ?  Even  the  names  of  our 
celebrated  historians  are  getting  difficult  to  remember. 
How  will  it  be  after  400,000  years  ? 

But  leaving  the  individual  historian,  let  us  look  to 
the  epoch.  We  value  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  we 
have  become  great  students  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. But  the  records  of  constitutional  government 
consist  essentially  in  details ;  and  no  details  are  more 
important  than  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  If  we 
take  up  the  record  of  the  "  Parliamentary  History " 
and  Hansard,  to  whatsoever  period  we  may  turn  we 
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shall  find  we  have  before  us  a  goodly  mass  of  material. 
In  these  volumes  lie  buried  the  history  of  many  a  noble 
battle  the  details  of  which  will  never  more  reach  the 
light  of  literary  day.  There  are  to  be  found  the  words 
of  men  whose  eloquence,  roused  by  the  keen  conflict  of 
mighty  principles,  stirred  the  minds  of  opposing  parties 
to  their  depths.  Much  there  is  also  of  cumbering 
matter,  unworthy  even  of  temporary  record.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  latest  volumes,  what  a  change  do  we 
find  !  The  total  bulk  is  stealthily  but  rapidly  extend- 
ing. The  intrinsic  value  of  the  subjects  discussed  is 
diminishing.  When  the  record  for  1882*  is  completed, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  no  such  flood  of  talk  has 
ever  been  poured  forth  in  the  Session  of  a  British 
Parliament,  while  perhaps  in  the  whole  there  will  not 
be  found  a  single  discussion  of  historic  value,  nor  a 
single  speech,  or  even  a  single  sa3dng,  worthy,  for  its 
intrinsic  merits,  of  even  the  most  moderate  share  of 
immortality — perhaps  not  one  that  would  be  worth 
quoting  a  hundred  years  hence.  When  we  lament  the 
lacunae  of  ancient  history  we  may  do  well  to  remember 
the  hint  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  that,  where  little 
was  recorded,  there  was  probably  little  worth  recording. 
But  if  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  not  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance,  the 
age  is  surely  fertile  in  deeds  the  memory  of  which  can 
never  perish.  Perhaps:  but  let  us  look  forward  a  little. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  as  far  as  400,000  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  any  precise  information  about  a  period 
so  distant,  especially  in  the  future.  Let  us  take  the 
close  of  the  thirty-fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  world  at  that  epoch.  The  following 
account  is  taken  mainly  from  historical  records,  or 
chronicles,  published  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  century. 

II. 
In  the  year  3,400  the  population  of  the  world  was 
estimated  at  5,600,000,000.     This  was  known  to  be 

^  The  time  when  this  article  was  originally  written.  The  indes 
in  Hansard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  that  year  amounts  to  eighty 
inches  long  of  solid  type. 
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approximately  correct.  The  most  advanced  commu- 
nities were  those  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australasia. 
Not  far  behmd  these  were  India,  Japan,  and  China* 
The  least  advanced  communities  were  those  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  which,  like  some  parts  of  Asia,  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  common  language,  and  where  many 
uneducated  persons  might  be  found. 

Among  the  results  of  the  unification  of  the  languages 
of  Europe  and  America,  due  to  the  suppression  of 
dialects  through  the  universal  difiusion  of  literature, 
were  some  that  were  deplored  by  a  few  philosophers, 
although  they  were  generally  regarded  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  progress.  The  formation  of  the  European 
language  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  that  of  the  American  in  the  following.  The 
former  was  composed  of  the  two  older  languages, 
English  and  German;  the  latter  mainly  of  the  older 
English,  but  with  a  wide  departure  from  the  forms,  and 
especially  the  vocabulary  of  the  older  English,  as  seen 
in  the  remaining  specimens  of  the  twentieth  century 
literature.  Of  thfe  other  three  or  four  great  languages 
prevailing  in  the  world  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  All 
the  older  languages  had  been  deeply  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  phonetic  spelling,  so  that  the  reading  of 
works  in  the  original  spellings  had  become  a  severe 
exercise  of  scholarship. 

One  of  the  earliest  results,  says  a  chronicler,  of  the 
unification  of  languages  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  the  total  loss  of  what  were  called  the  classical  lan- 
guages, Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  a  whole  class  of 
languages  called  Semitic,  in  one  of  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible  was  origin- 
ally written,  and  subsequently  of  all  the  ancient  lan- 
guages of  India  and  Asia  generally. 

That  which  is  best  known,  and  will  probably  explain 
the  entire  movement,  is  the  way  in  which  the  classical 
languages  were  lost. 

These  languages,  it  appears,  were  generally  taught  in 
schools  up  till  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  latter  half  of  this  century  the  increasing 
demands  of  science,  and  the  growing  claims  of  modem 
literature,  gradually  drove  them  from  public  tuition. 
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They  were  still  supported  by  powerful  and  richly  en- 
dowed antiquarian  societies,  which  it .  was  believed 
would  put  their  preservation  beyond  all  possible  risk. 
In  a  hundred  years,  however,  these  societies  had 
greatly  declined  in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  activity, 
so  that  their  vast  funds  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  abuse 
calling  for  rectification,  and  statutes  were  generally 
passed  limiting  the  right  of  donors  to  determine  the 
destination  of  funds  left  by  them  to  fifty  years.  Some 
of  these  statutes  being  retrospective,  a  great  part  of  the 
funds  were  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  societies  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  languages.  It  was  by  no 
means  intended  that  the  object  of  these  societies  should 
be  abandoned,  but  only  that  the  resources  devoted  to  it 
should  be  brought  more  into  accordance  with  its  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  actual  state  of  society.  But  by 
throwing  the  societies  upon  current  resources  for  sup- 
port these  statutes  dealt  an  irreparable  blow  to  them. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  the  ancient  languages  was 
every  year  becoming  fewer.  The  work  of  scholarship 
in  them,  which  the  societies  had  liberally  patronised, 
gradually  declined,  and  finally  ceased  altogether  to 
aflford  pecimiary  support  to  the  few  who  pursued  it. 
The  preservation  of  the  existing  literature  now  became 
little  more  than  a  bibliomania;  funds  for  reprinting 
speedily  failed;  and  then  the  whole  stock  was  doomed. 
It  lingered  on  in  declining  estimation  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  end  of  the  twenty -fifth 
century  not  a  single  copy  of  an  original  work  in  either 
of  the  classical  languages  could  be  found.  While 
philosophers  of  the  antiquarian  school  lamented  the 
loss  of  a  treasure  which  they  had  no  means  of  appre- 
ciating, philosophers  of  the  modern  contended  that  to 
this  cause  was  due  the  revival  of  poetry,  and  of  fresh 
and  natural  feeling  in  literature  generally.  They  ar- 
gued that  the  time  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
number  of  languages  was  a  useless  burden  upon  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  whole  human  race,  that  the 
existing  languages  were  far  too  many,  and  that  strenu- 
ous eflforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

No  antiquarian  regrets  were  expressed  at  the  next 
great  literary  change,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
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old  European  languages.  The  considerations  above 
referred-to  convinced  every  one  whose  opinion  was  of 
any  weight  that  this  deprivation,  at  all  events,  was  an 
unmixed  gain. 

Before  noticing  the  causes  of  the  latter  change  it 
may  be  desirable  to  take  a  glance  at  the  social  state  of 
the  world  at  the  period  from  which  we  are  looking 
back. 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  unification  of  language, 
and  of  the  great  extension  of  closer  relations  between 
various  countries  with  which  it  was  attended,  and  from . 
which  it  had  in  part  resulted,  was  the  decline  of 
political  government.  This  occurred  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  in  Europe  from  that  in  which  it  was 
brought  about  in  America.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  a 
chronicler  of  the  age  from  which  we  are  looking  back, 
*•  that  in  the  political  ages  disputes  between  different 
countries  were  settled  by  war.  That  is  to  say,  large 
bodies  of  men  armed  with  deadly  weapons  went  out 
from  each  of  the  countries  in  dispute,  and  fought  to  the 
death  till  one  or  other  side  was  compelled  to  yield." 
As  science  advanced,  and  mechanical  art  founded  on 
it  came  more  and  more  to  the  aid  of  industry,  the 
deadly  weapons  formed  for  the  purposes  of  war  became 
more  and  more  destructive,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  costly.  Moreover,  as  industry  became  more 
prolific  through  the  aid  of  art,  the  number  of  men  who 
could  be  spared  from  it  in  order  to  be  formed  into 
permanent  armies  and  continually  drilled  in  the 
exercises  of  war  went  on  steadily  increasing.  This 
evil  grew  with  increasing  rapidity  as  long  as  the 
political  system  remained  in  activity;  so  that  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  earliest  epoch  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  record,  Europe  was  literally  crushed  under 
armies.  This,  however,  was  the  turning  point  of  a 
movement  which  could  not  have  gone  on  much  longer 
without  intolerably  disastrous  results.  Pretty  clear 
information  has  come  down  to  us  of  this  evolution, 
which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
what  used  to  be  called  "  history  **. 

I  cannot  follow  the  chronicler  through  all  the  inter- 
esting details  he  gives  of  this  great  change,  but  shall 
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briefly  summarise  the  most  important  points  in  his 
narrative. 

As  intercommunication  between  the  various  parts  of 
Europe  continually  increased  throughout  the  twenty- 
first  centiury,  and  the  barriers  of  language  were  gradu- 
ally broken  down,  people  began  to  attach  less  import- 
ance to  political  distinctions.  A  gain  of  territory  by 
one  country  over  another  began  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference.  No  country  could  be 
got  to  fight  for  such  an  object ;  hence  standing  armies 
began  steadily  to  decline.  At  the  same  time  the 
growth  of  education  began  to  produce  a  great  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  various  European  populations. 
The  criminal  class  in  each  commimity  began  to  decline 
in  numbers,  until  the  existence  of  a  distinct  criminal 
class  finally  ceased.  Soldiers  were  therefore  of  no  use 
as  police,  and  even  a  distinct  municipal  poHce  had 
gradually  ceased  to  exist  for  lack  of  functions.  These 
events  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  form  of  political 
governments.  In  Europe  the  experiment  of  Democracy 
had  not  succeeded.  Despotic  governments  had  also 
everywhere  been  replaced  by  constitutional  monarchies. 
But  the  decline  of  war  and  of  internal  disorder  had 
the  unanticipated  effect  of  rendering  representative 
institutions  nearly  worthless.  There  was  little  that  a 
legislative  body  had  to  do  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  took  the  least  interest.  A  further  change  which 
happened  at  a  Uter  period  deprived  these  institutions 
of  nearly  all  their  remaining  importance.  This  was  the 
decline  of  the  law  courts.  The  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  people  had  led  them  to  perceive  that  in  their 
disputes  it  was  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  friendly 
arbiter  specially  skilled  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
dispute  than  to  employ  a  class  of  persons  chiefly  skilled 
in  formulating  abstract  rules,  drawing  theoretical  dis- 
tinctions, and  inventing  technical  terms  to  define  these 
distinctions.  Thus  the  settlement  of  a  few  disputes 
which  the  spontaneous  action  of  society  failed  to 
determine  became  the  only  function  of  the  law  and  its 
oflScers. 

At  the  time  the  chronicler  wrote,  the  distinction  of 
countries  still  existed  in  Europe;   but  it  was  merely 
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nominal.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  there 
were  kings  or  emperors,  surrounded  by  a  court  con- 
sisting of  a  few  resident  noblemen,  who  formed  a 
council  by  which  all  the  remaining  political  functions 
were  exercised.  Their  decrees  had  the  force  of  laws ; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  no  law  of  more 
than  twenty-one  years'  standing  was  binding  on  the 
discretion  of  a  judge.  Parliaments  had  been  extinct 
for  centuries.  The  law  courts  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna  exercised  competitive  jurisdiction  with  each 
other;  and  except  in  cases  of  collision  of  principle, 
they  enforced  each  other's  decrees.  Appeals  from  the 
courts  lay  to  the  royal  councils,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
small  amount  of  diplomatic  business  which  was  always 
amicably  decided.  A  few  oflScers  enforced  the  decrees 
of  courts,  which  were  rarely  disputed. 

In  America,  after  the  great  immigration  of  the 
military  classes  from  Europe  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, the  federal  government  of  the  United  States 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  continent ;  but  the 
functions  of  the  central  government  gradually  declined, 
until  they  were  wholly  exercised  by  the  president,  an 
honorary  functionary  elected  for  life:  while  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  governments  were  purely  municipal. 
There  was  no  law  in  America.  Disputes  were  decided 
by  judges  appointed  by  the  State  governments,  and 
whose  decisions  were  given  according  to  their  own 
discretion. 

The  chronicler  goes  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  history  of  which  he  had  made  use.  In  the 
political  ages  it  would  seem  that  the  writers  called  his- 
torians took  great  pains  to  record  all  the  events  in  the 
political  progress  of  the  world,  the  rise  and  decline  of 
kingdoms,  the  wars  or  internal  commotions  which  led 
thereto,  the  wise  or  foolish  laws  by  which  the  various 
kingdoms  were  governed,  and  the  successive  changes 
made  therein,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoples, 
and  the  changes  these  had  undergone.  The  early  his- 
torians, he  observed,  had,  it  appears,  contented  them- 
selves with  brief  records,  probably  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Bible,  or  the  chronicles  of  the  present  day.  But 
since  the  discovery  of  printing,   historians  began  to 
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imagine  that  every  detail  of  the  past  was  valuable  for 
the  instruction  of  the  future,  and  the  more  complex  the 
state  of  society  became,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
political  communities  open  to  the  study  of  the  historian, 
the  stronger  grew  the  craving  for  this  minuteness  of 
detail.  In  the  twentieth  century  it  would  appear  that 
many  volumes  were  expended  on  a  brief  epoch  of  the 
history  of  an  insignificant  State.  At  this  epoch  already 
libraries  were  beginning  to  groan  under  the  burden  of 
books.  Such  histories  competed  ill  with  other  forms  of 
literature,  and  when  the  state  of  society  changed,  and 
their  details  became  unintelligible,  they  perished  alto- 
gether. Thus  we  are  left  with  a  scarcity  of  know- 
ledge about  these  former  ages  which  might  have  been 
obviated  had  their  annals  been  written  in  a  more 
rational  and  less  extravagant  manner. 

The  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  old  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  a  glance 
at  the  state  of  literature  and  learning  at  the  close  of 
the  thirty-fourth  century  as  represented  by  the  early 
chronicles  of  the  thirty-fifth. 

There  was  no  illiterate  class  in  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  or  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Owing  to  an 
organisation  of  labor  in  which  the  working  classes  had 
the  free  control  of  their  working  time,  the  hours  of 
labor  in  civilised  countries  did  not  exceed  an  average 
of  six  daily.  This  gave  the  whole  population  leisure 
for  study,  and  there  was  hardly  a  man  who  was  not 
able  to  write  fluently  on  some  subject  of  interest.  Of 
course,  when  the  practice  of  the  literary  art  became 
universal  it  required  some  special  distinction  for  a 
literary  work  to  attain  publicity.  Nearly  every  family 
had  a  private  printing  press  and  a  private  library  com- 
posed of  the  works  of  its  own  members,  and  the  highest 
proof  of  disinterested  friendship  you  could  give  a  man 
was  to  read  his  book.  Still  the  number  of  works  that 
issued  from  the  press  was  very  great.  On  none  of  the 
great  continents  could  it  be  under  700,000  to  800,000 
a  year.  Under  this  mass  of  brain-work  all  libraries 
groaned.  The  weeding  of  libraries  had,  in  fact,  begun 
as  early  as  the  twenty-first  century  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  distinguishing   between  current  and  anti- 
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quarian  literature.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  classical 
literature,  funds  for  the  latter  speedily  declined.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth  century  very  few  transla- 
tions from  the  older  languages  remained,  and  of  these 
the  larger  portion  were  re-translations  of  books  already 
translated  from  the  classics.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  greater  brevity  of  the  classical  authors.  The 
earliest  mediaeval  period  of  which  there  were  any 
literary  remains  in  which  the  c  ondition  of  society  could 
be  traced  was  the  twentieth  century.  Two  English 
tracts  had  come  down  untranslated  from  the  nineteenth. 
The  one  was  a  play  called  "  Hamlet"  by  an  actor 
named  William  Shakspere,  which  bore  the  date  of 
1832.  The  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  mentioned  as 
the  reigning  sovereign  at  this  time.  The  other  was  a 
curious  parliamentary  record.  It  was  entitled,  "The 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,"  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  44-5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Thus 
the  names  of  two  English  Queens  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had,  it  was  believed,  come  down  to  the  thirty- 
fourth. 

Antiquarians  strove  bravely  against  the  destruction 
of  ancient  literature ;  but  in  vain.  Librarians  had 
come  to  look  on  old  books  as  merchants  do  on  old 
ledgers.  They  might  occasionally  be  useful  for  refer- 
ence ;  but  after  a  time  they  were  not  worth  the  room 
required  to  keep  them.  Very  few  even  of  the  best 
antiquarian  libraries  had  many  books  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  scholars  began  to  search  in  family 
libraries  for  older  records,  although  these  did  not  ex- 
tend very  far  back. 

The  art  of  criticism,  that  is,  the  comparative  criticism 
of  new  books  for  the  guidance  of  readers,  had  perished 
because  the  number  of  works  published  on  each  subject 
was  so  great  that  no  one  could  pretend  to  give  a  com- 
parative judgment  on  their  merits.  Authors  gave  a 
siunmary  of  the  object  and  method  of  their  books  in 
advertising  them.  Writers  also  quoted  and  praised 
each  other;  and  appreciative  reviews  of  books  by 
specialists,  and  often  by  ordinary  readers,  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  contents  of  many  magazines. 

The  chronicles  of    the   day  were  written   upon  a 
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definite  plan  which  had  superseded  the  historical 
method  of  the  middle,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called, 
the  dark  ages.  There  being  no  politics,  they  dealt  with 
social  and  industrial  progress.  .  Only  events  striking 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  continent  were 
recorded.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  these 
records  that  they  should  consist  of  facts,  and  not  of 
words  or  speculations.  The  motives  or  character  of  an 
actor,  however  distinguished,  were  deemed  to  be  unfit 
for  public  record.  His  public  deeds  could  be  recorded  ; 
but  even  his  own  reasons  for  doing  them  could  not  be 
received  implicitly,  and  any  conjectures  of  others  be- 
longed to  the  region  of  fiction,  and  could  only  operate 
prejudicially  in  a  record  of  fact. 

The  mysterious  problem  of  the  purpose  and  end  of 
human  life  was  the  great  theme  of  literature,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
The  Bible  was  more  widely  received  as  an  authority  on 
this  supreme  question  than  now :  for  it  had  conquered 
the  ancient  religions  of  Asia.  But  from  the  great 
difference  of  manners  of  the  ages  in  which  it  was 
written  firom  those  now  prevailing  much  of  it  was  hard 
to  understand.  Biblical  criticism  had  died  with  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  contained.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  the  antiquarians  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  century  were  conscious  that  such  a  science  had 
ever  existed.  The  Bible  was  interpreted,  as  in  pre- 
critical  days,  by  aUegory,  so  that  it  placed  no  restraint 
on  the  reason  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  imagination  of 
the  poet.  A  favorite  speculation  with  theologians  was 
that  this  world  was  the  nursery  of  the  universe,  and 
that  all  other  heavenly  bodies  were  made  to  receive  its 
surplus  population. 

The  world  being  fully  peopled,  its  surface  had  been 
everywhere  modified  by  human  industry.  All  remov- 
able features  of  wildness  had  disappeared.  Civilisation 
had  everywhere  produced  a  monotonous  uniformity 
of  manners.  Toil  was  light,  and  there  was  no  difference 
in  manners  or  appearance  between  different  classes  of 
society.  Everywhere  in  public  you  met  vast  crowds  of 
people  who,  except  for  the  effects  of  climate  on  com- 
plexion, were  exactly  like  those  you  met  everywhere 
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else.  Writers  of  fiction  found  little  sensational  material 
in  contemporary  life.  They  delighted  to  lay  their 
scenes  in  the  mysterious  dark  ages,  or  to  depict  the 
manners  and  characters  of  the  Bible. 

Art  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Nature  had  lost 
much  of  her  grandeur.  But  there  was  always  variety 
enough  to  occupy  the  brush  of  the  painter,  or  the^pen 
of  the  poet. 

No  artist,  whatever  his  calling,  looked  forward  to 
posthumous  fame.  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
reputation  thereof"  was  the  accepted  maxim  of  the 
world  of  art  and  literature. 

Science  had  made  great  progress.  The  lighting  of 
mines  by  electricity,  the  chemical  production  of  atmos- 
pheric air  by  the  decomposition  of  oxides  and  nitrates, 
and  the  neutralisation  of  gravitation  by  polar  mag- 
netism, had  enabled  engineers  to  penetrate  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Internal  railways  traversed  the  earth  in 
all  directions;  and  the  centre  was  a  grand  junction 
surrounded  by  spacious  hotels. 

It  was  thought  by  some  specialists  that  if  the  merely 
competitive  system  of  industry  had  prevailed  the 
population  of  the  earth  might  have  been  doubled  or 
trebled.  Others  with  more  reason  believed  that  by 
enfeebling  the  race  it  would  have  diminished  its 
numbers. 

Was  happiness  greater  in  this  advanced  society  than 
in  our  own?  There  were  optimists  and  pessimists 
then  as  now;  some  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  an  un- 
eventful life ;  others  were  driven  to  despair,  and  even 
to  suicide,  by  satiety  of  pleasure. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  art  of  printing  destroyed 
knowledge;  and  how,  when  the  age  of  universal  en- 
lightenment came,  it  knew  less  about  the  preceding 
ages  than  any  previous  one. 

Robert  Scott  Moffat. 
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By  LOUIS  MENARD,  Docteur  es-lettres. 
{TramlaUd  by  permission.) 


(Concluded,) 

III. 
Ancient  Greece  had  never  known  religious  disputes 
or  persecutions.  Rome  admitted  all  cults  into  her 
pantheon,  as  she  enveloped  all  peoples  in  the  Roman 
city ;  but  the  tolerance  of  the  Romans  could  not  extend 
to  those  who  menaced  the  public  peace.  The  incessant 
quarrels  of  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  troubled  the 
repose  of  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  who 
expelled  them  from  Italy.  They  were  obliged  to  hide 
and  to  meet  in  secret.  The  emperors  did  not  like 
secret  societies.  There  were  evil  rumors  concerning 
the  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  Christians.  A  saying 
which  they  often  repeated,  "  Christ,  by  his  death,  has 
freed  us  from  the  yoke  of  the  law,"  gave  rise  to  many 
equivocal  interpretations.  In  the  Jewish  sense,  the 
law  was  the  sum  total  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  principally 
circumcision  and  abstinence  from  certain  meats.  Law, 
for  the  Greeks,  was  natural  morality ;  to  free  oneself 
from  it  was  to  declare  that  all  acts  were  indifferent. 
There  were  schools  of  Christian  philosophy  which  did 
not  flinch  before  this  explanation,  and  who  declared 
that  the  elect  could  no  longer  sin;  since  they  were 
redeemed  all  things  were  permitted  to  them.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  who  knew  only  the  law  of  the 
empire,  those  who  put  themselves  beyond  the  law  had 
no  longer  a  right  to  its  protection ;  they  were  public 
enemies,  criminals. 

Moderation  was  not  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  Romans.  They  made  their  prisoners  of  war  fight 
in  the  amphitheatre ;  it  was  permitted  to  them  to  die 

*  Etudis  sur  les  Origines  du  Christianismi :  Les  JFemmis  et  la  MoraU 
ChrHienne.  Lecon  professee  par  I'auteur  aux  cours  de  I'Hdtel  de 
Ville.  1893.  Faris:  Librairie  de  I'Art  Independant,  Rue  de  la 
Cbaussee  d'Antin,  zi. 
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as  soldiers  rather  than  live  as  slaves.  To  these 
gladiators  they  added  from  time  to  time,  to  make  up 
the  number,  criminals  taken  from  the  public  prisons, 
and  they  believed  they  were  conferring  upon  them  a 
great  honor.  If  it  had  been  said  to  the  emperors  that 
among  those  victims  whom  they  gave  up  to  the  beasts 
in  the  circus  there  were  some,  the  most  despised  of  all, 
who  were  to  become  objects  of  the  veneration  of  men, 
they  could  not  have  believed  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  in  repressing  an  immoral  and  dangerous  faction 
they  were  giving  anything  but  a  legitimate  satisfaction  to 
the  public  conscience.  If  anywhere  there  occurred  an 
inimdation  or  a  bad  harvest,  the  people  attributed  it  to 
the  impious,  whose  conduct  drew  the  divine  wrath 
upon  the  land.  A  governor  of  a  city  or  of  a  province 
had  not  always  firmness  enough  to  take  up  the  defence 
of  a  set  of  men  who  persisted  in  announcing  the  ruin  of 
the  empire  and  seemed  to  rejoice  over  its  disasters. 
When  Trojan  wrote  to  Pliny  to  judge  them  only  on 
their  own  confession,  he  doubtless  believed  himself  to 
be  acting  quite  justly,  since  he  only  punished  those 
who  set  themselves  in  open  revolt  against  the  law. 

Christianity  was  not  recruited  merely  in  the  lowest 
strata  of  society  ;  through  the  freedmen,  and  above  all 
through  the  women,  it  penetrated  the  patrician  families, 
and  even  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  Poppea,  the 
mistress  of  Nero,  and  later  his  wife,  was  very  favorable 
to  the  Jews,  who  at  this  period  were  confounded  with 
the  Christians.  Gibbon  believes  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  Nero  may  have  been  excited 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews,  protected  by  Poppea. 

The  influences  of  the  palace  could  be  a  source  of 
protection  for  a  sect  and  a  great  danger  for  rival  sects. 
If  any  high  personage  or  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  became  suspected,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  affiliated  to  a  secret  society,  the  wrath  of  the 
master  fell  upon  the  entire  sect.  The  niece  of  Domi- 
tian,  Flavia  Domitilla,  being  fallen  in  disgrace,  was 
sent  to  the  island  of  Pandataria ;  the  consul  Clement, 
her  husband,  a  man  of  no  account,  according  to 
Suetonius,  was  put  to  death  on  a  shght  suspicion. 
According  to  Xiphilin,  the  abbreviator  of  Dio  Cassius, 
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there  were  also  condemned  on  this  occasion  many  men 
who  had  adopted  the  Jewish  customs.  The  recent 
memory  of  the  Jewish  war  gave  to  this  accusation  a 
political  character.  Domitian  was  assasinated  a  month 
afterwards  by  Stephen,  the  steward  of  Domitilla. 
Xiphilin  speaks  also  of  a  mistress  of  Commodus,  named 
Marcia,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  Christians  and 
did  them  great  service.  She  married  Electus,  one  of 
the  chamberlains  of  the  palace,  and  the  two  conspired 
against  the  emperor  and  assassinated  him. 

Under  the  Syrian  princes,  the  manners  of  Asia 
invaded  the  empire,  given  up  as  it  was  to  the  govern- 
ment of  women,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  harem.  At  each 
change  of  reign,  there  was  a  flood  tide  of  religions, 
sensual  or  lugubrious,  delirious  or  ascetic.  Helio- 
gabalus  undertook  to  fuse  all  the  cults,  including  those 
of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Christians,  in 
submitting  them  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  God, 
whose  priest  he  was.  Alexander  Severus  placed  in  his 
oratory  the  statues  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  and  Jesus  Christ.  His  mother  Mammea  had 
interviews  with  Origen;  bishops  were  seen  at  her  court. 
The  Christians  held  their  assemblies  in  the  public 
buildings,  and  they  were  embraced  in  the  anger  of 
Maximin  against  the  partisans  of  the  Syrian  dynasty ; 
but  sometime  afterwards  they  were  the  object  of  such 
pronoimced  favor  on  the  part  of  Philip  the  Arabian 
that  this  emperor  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a 
Christian.  His  wife,  his  niece,  and  himself  were  in 
correspondence  with  Origen.  The  reign  of  Decius  was 
a  violent  reaction  of  the  Roman  morals  and  traditions 
against  this  invasion  of  oriental  doctrines.  The  Church 
experienced  alternations  of  persecution  and  tolerance, 
or  even  of  favor,  down  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Then  while  Constantius  Chlorus  protected 
the  Christians  in  the  West,  Galerius,  uneasy  at  their 
progress  in  the  East,  where  they  were  much  more 
numerous,  raised  against  them  that  famous  persecution 
of  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  political  character, 
and  which  has  caused  the  epoch  to  be  called  the  age 
of  martyrs. 

Among  the  Christians  it  was  precisely  those  whose 
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morals  were  impeached  who  most  easily  escaped  per- 
secution. While  the  most  austere  sects,  such  as  the 
Montanists  and  the  Marcionists,  met  martyrdom  half 
way,  whether  in  denouncing  themselves  to  the  magis- 
trates, or  in  breaking  the  statues  of  the  Gods,  or  in 
insulting  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  other  sects 
of  the  worst  repute  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  held 
that  to  proclaim  one's  belief  before  the  judges  was  to 
divulge  that  which  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  profane. 
The  principal  Gnostic  schools  sought  to  fuse  all  the  my- 
thologies in  Christianity,  and  regarded  it  as  the  crowning 
of  all  religious  traditions.  In  placing  oneself  at  this 
point  of  view,  one  could  without  apostasy  make  sub- 
mission to  the  religion  of  the  empire ;  and  if  such  an 
opinion  had  prevailed  there  would  have  been  neither 
religious  quarrels  nor  persecution.  This  is  perhaps  what 
would  have  happened  if  Alexander  Severus  had  had  a 
little  foresight  and  energy,  or  if  Constantine  had  been 
initiated  into  Christianity  by  some  Gnostic  doctor. 
But  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  impose 
on  all  the  world  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He  perse- 
cuted by  turns  the  Arians  and  their  adversaries,  and 
despotically  governed  the  Church  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting  it. 

The  Fathers  have  often  repeated  that  the  persecu- 
tions augmented  the  number  of  the  faithful.  Sanguis 
martyrum  semen  Christianorum.  Nevertheless  the  destruc- 
tion of  paganism  under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV, 
suffice  to  show  that  a  violent  persecution,  if  general 
and  long  continued,  may  unfortunately  attain  its  end. 
The  emperors,  however,  only  proscribed  Christianity  at 
intervals.  The  martyrs,  according  to  Origen,  were  few 
and  easily  counted.  The  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  important,  did  not  last  long, 
and  in  the  provinces  governed  by  Constantius  Chlorus 
it  was  easy  to  escape  it.  Gibbon  thinks  he  is  able  to 
establish  that  the  number  of  the  martyrs  who  during 
three  centuries,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  underwent  the  last  extremity,  did  not 
equal  that  of  the  Protestants  executed  in  a  single  reign 
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in  the  one  province  of  the  Low  Countries,  where, 
according  to  Grotius,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  subjects  of  Charles  Fifth  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  But  calculations  of  this  kind  always 
lack  basis. 

After  Constantine  the  conditions  of  existence  for 
Christianity  were  changed.  All  who  aspired  to  honors 
and  to  dignities  hastened  to  adopt  the  beliefs  of  the 
master.  The  ecclesiastical  functions  became  advan- 
tageous and  lucrative,  and  the  Fathers  recognised  that 
the  Church  lost  in  purity  what  she  gained  in  power  and 
riches.  Those  who  had  abjured  during  the  persecution, 
sought  to  be  again  received  among  the  faithful,  and 
there  arose  schisms  on  the  question  of  the  conditions 
which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  those  who  pretended  to  the  title  of 
martyr,  multiplied  beyond  measure.  The  time  of 
persecution  was  considered  as  a  golden  age,  and  became 
the  theme  of  a  profusion  of  legends,  among  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  is  history.  Instead  of  rejecting 
in  the  name  of  historical  criticism  these  stories  of 
exposure  to  the  wild  beasts,  of  punishments  and  of 
tortures,  which  are  the  heroic  tradition  of  Christianity 
we  may  seek  in  them  the  portion  of  truth  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  mythologies.  They 
exactly  represent  the  state  of  minds  at  the  moment  of 
the  formation  of  beliefs.  They  translate  by  violent 
images  that  idea  which  is  the  basis  of  Christian 
morality — ^redemption  by  pain  and  by  death.  Earthly 
life  is  a  bloody  arena  where  the  human  soul  carries  on 
against  the  exterior  world  and  against  itself  those  great 
combats  of  which  heaven  is  the  prize.  The  devouring 
lions  are  the  unchained  passions.  The  powers  of  the 
world  who  show  to  the  faithful,  on  the  one  hand  the 
executioner,  on  the  other,  pleasures  and  riches  as  price 
of  apostasy — these  are  the  demons  of  the  flesh  who 
assail  the  conscience  of  the  saints. 

To  give  one's  life  for  that  which  one  believes  good 
and  just,  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  the 
highest  point  which  human  virtue  can  reach.  An- 
tiquity had  proclaimed  it  before  Christianity;  the 
antique  heroes  died  for  the  city;  the  Christian  must 
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die  for  the  God  who  died  for  him.  Devotion  to  the 
fatherland  has  more  social  utility,  but  the  fatherland 
only  exists  for  free  peoples,  and  besides  it  is  specially 
rom  men  that  it  demands  the  sacrifice  of  their  life.  If 
Christianity  has  conquered  women,  it  is  because  it  has 
called  her  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom.  We  have  only 
had  women  republicans  in  the  period  when  we  have 
made  them  mount  the  scaffold.  The  Revolution  has 
restored  to  the  world  the  lost  type  of  the  antique 
woman.  When  Camille  Desmoulins  preached  clem- 
ency, Lucile  encouraged  him  in  that  heroic  course, 
although  the  scaffold  stood  at  the  end.  Then  she 
mounted  it  with  him,  simply,  without  emphasis,  in  the 
peace  of  love  and  duty. 

To  the  ardour  of  the  religious  convictions  which 
drew  the  Christians  towards  martyrdom  was  joinedy 
with  some,  the  disgust  of  a  miserable  life ;  with  others, 
the  remorse  for  a  blighted  youth,  the  need  of  a  regene- 
ration by  the  baptism  of  blood  which  washes  away 
stains.  This  aspiration  towards  death  went  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  frenzy.  In  the  north  of  Africa  there 
were  madmen  who  begged  the  judges  to  send  them  to 
punishment.  They  stopped  travellers  on  the  roads, 
causing  them  to  put  them  to  death  for  a  money  pay- 
ment, and  threatened  to  slay  those  who  refused  to 
inflict  upon  them  martyrdom.  Some  threw  themselves 
from  precipices  in  presence  of  their  parents  and  friends, 
who  honored  them  as  saints.  There  were  others  on 
the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the  Jordan,  who  did  not 
carry  quite  so  far  the  hatred  of  life.  They  contented 
themselves  with  a  voluntary  mutilation,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Origen.  They  were  even  accused  of  thus 
mutilating  not  only  their  disciples  but  their  hosts,  and 
even  those  whom  they  met  on  the  highways,  to  deliver 
them  from  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.*  Facts  of  this 
kind  may  easily  have  been  exaggerated  by  a  hostile 
credulity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reject  them  altogether. 
They  are  only  the  excessive  expression  of  sentiments 
and  ideas  which  preoccupied  minds  at  this  period. 

Christianity  sought  the  practical  form  for  its  morality, 

>  Epiphanius.  ii,  p.  313. 
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but  it  went  astray  before  discovering  its  true  path.  It 
found  it  at  length  in  the  monastic  life.  According  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  Christians  had  first  withdrawn 
themselves  into  the  solitudes  of  Egypt.  We  know, 
however,  from  Philo  that  there  were  monasteries  of 
Therapeutae,  near  Alexandria,  before  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  Eusebius  arbitrarily  supposes  that  the 
Therapeutae  were  Christians.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  evangelical  propaganda,  finding  there  a  soil  ready 
prepared,  transformed  these  Jewish  monasteries  into 
Christian  communities;  but  we  have  no  proof  of 
this.  The  Pythagorean  institutions,  perhaps  also  the 
Buddhist  preaching,  which  spread  very  far,  may  have 
prepared  the  development  of  cenobitic  life;  but  the 
Christian  legends  of  hermits  do  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries  had  not  time  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  contemplative  life.  They  occupied  themselves  in 
elaborating  their  dogmas,  in  regulating  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  above  all  in  making 
proselytes,  for  they  were  persuaded  that  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  would  lead  to  an  era  of  peace  and 
happiness  for  the  human  race. 

The  conversion  of  Constantine  caused  these  brilliant 
hopes  to  vanish.  "Now,"  says  Sulpicius  Severus, 
"  all  is  troubled  by  the  discords  of  bishops ;  everywhere 
is  hate,  fear,  and  favor,  inconstancy,  envy,  debauch, 
avarice,  arrogance,  sloth;  corruption  is  general".  M. 
Amed6e  Thierry  has  traced,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  a  very  unattractive  picture  of  Christian  society 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  spite  of  the 
advantages  of  all  kinds  which  rewarded  conversion  to 
Christianity  under  the  Christian  emperors,  we  can 
comprehend  the  attachment  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Rome  to  the  memories  of  the  national  reli- 
gion when  we  think  of  the  perpetual  discords  which 
made  Ammianus  Marcellinus  say  that  "the  most  savage 
animals  are  less  dangerous  to  men  than  are  Christians 
to  each  other".  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  speaks  of 
the  arrogance  and  the  insupportable  pomp  of  the 
bishops,  before  whom  the  crowd  divided  as  before  wild 
beasts.   As  for  the  clergy,  they  could  be  seen,  perfumed 
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and  shaven  like  actors,  constantly  frequenting  women 
and  Kving  on  their  largesses.  It  became  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  to  prevent  them  from  seeking  heritages: 
**  I  do  not  complain  of  this  law,"  says  St,  Jerome ;  "  I 
complain  that  we  have  deserved  it.  A  hot  iron  is  good 
for  a  wound ;  the  harm  is  to  have  need  of  it."  He 
draws  a  picture  no  less  unflattering  of  the  matrons,  the 
widows,  the  virgins,  "who  draw  after  them,  by  wanton 
glances,  a  swarm  of  young  men  ....  who  lounge, 
idle  and  curious,  in  the  houses  of  the  matrons,  without 
shame  on  their  foreheads,  without  restraint  on  their 

lips Drunkenness  is  the  least  of  their  vices; 

they  only  know  to  do,  counsel,  and  insinuate  evil." 

Men  had  endured  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman  orgie, 
but  to  see  the  Church  herself  defiled,  to  have  dreamt  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  and  on  the  morning 
after  victory  to  see  the  abomination  in  the  holy  place, 
to  assist  at  the  spectacle  of  the  discords  of  hell — ^it  was 
too  much.  They  must  perforce  depart,  take  refuge  in 
caverns,  and  far  from  the  abhorred  tumult  of  life  march 
to  the  conquest  of  heaven.  They  went  barefooted,  a  staff 
in  the  hand,  among  the  thorns  and  the  brambles,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  Thebaid.  They  marched  across 
great  plains  of  sand,  respected  by  the  strange  denizens 
of  the  desert.  Centaurs  showed  them  the  way,  satyrs 
offered  them  herbs  to  nourish  them  and  solicited  their 
prayers.*  But  all  the  phantoms  of  the  past,  all  the 
tearful  spectres  of  happiness  and  of  the  world,  attend 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  mutexeception  of  the  solitudes. 
Life  was  so  sweet  before  under  the  sky  of  Greece, 
under  the  calm  regard  of  our  indulgent  Gods !  Now 
pleasure  is  accursed,  the  all-powerful,  the  irresistible, 
who  smiles  on  us  from  the  foam  of  the  waves.  She  too 
is  accursed,  the  fecund  Mother,  great  Mature.  And 
the  powers  of  the  world,  the  Gods  of  the  universal  life, 
seem  transformed  into  angry  demons  during  the  long 
nights  full  of  temptations.  Redouble  austerities  to 
extinguish  the  fever  of  desire ;  bruise  the  condemned 
flesh  under  maceration,  and  fasting ;  tear  it  with  the 
whip  of  discipline,  with  claws  of  iron.     Courage,  to 

^Jerome,  "  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit  *'. 
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arms !  to  prayer!  God  will  send  his  l^ons  of  angels 
to  the  succor  of  his  saints.  The  struggle  reaches  its 
end ;  here  is  the  day  which  dissipates  the  visions  of  the 
impure  night ;  hell  is  conquered.  Receive  the  aureole 
of  gold ;  cull  the  immortal  palms ;  heaven  is  about  to 
open,  the  serene  heaven  of  the  conscience;  and  the 
crucified  body  shall  be  transfigured  in  glory :  and  the 
victorious  soul  shall  sleep  in  its  reconquered  peace,  in 
the  eternal  contemplation  of  its  God. 

The  monasteries  multiplied  rapidly  at  first  in  Egypt 
and  in  Syria,  then  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  cenobites,  who  lived  in  common  after  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Therapeutae,  inhabited  small  huts,  slept 
on  a  small  mattress  or  on  palm  leaves,  and  nourished 
themselves  on  grains  and  roots.  There  were  some 
who,  out  of  humility,  ate  the  grass  of  the  fields  with 
the  flocks.  They  only  washed  the  body  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. The  first  rule  of  the  monastic  life  was  absolute 
submission  to  the  abbot  who  directed  the  community. 
A  monk  received  the  order  to  water  every  day  a  staflf 
planted  in  the  earth :  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  staff* 
gave  forth  branches  and  leaves.  God  glorified  thus  the 
virtue  of  obedience.  Those  who  found  this  discipline 
not  suflSciently  hard,  lived  absolutely  alone  in  grottos, 
or  in  abandoned  quarries.  These  were  called  hermits : 
they  were  the  most  esteemed  of  all.  The  legends  of 
St.  Paul  the  hermit,  of  St.  Antony  and  of  St.  Hilarion, 
became  soon  as  popular  as  those  of  the  martyrs.  They 
drove  out  demons,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead. 
Their  charity  extended  to  the  animals,  companions  of 
their  soUtude ;  one  shared  his  repast  with  a  she- wolf, 
another  restored  sight  to  blind  lion  whelps.  St.  Paul 
was  nourished  by  a  crow ;  when  he  died  two  lions  dug 
his  grave  with  their  claws.^ 

The  austerities  of  these  anchorities  equalled  those  of 

the  solitaries  of  India.     Saint  Simeon  Stylites  ate  only 

once  a  week,  and  not  at  all  during  Lent.    He  remained 

thirty  years  chained  on  the  top  of  a  column,  taking  the 

most  fatiguing  postures  of   devotion ;    sometimes  he 

I 
>  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  Dialogue  i,  9,  13 ;   and  St.  Jerome,  '*  Li£e 
of  St.  Faul  the  H^frmit." 
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passed  days  bending  his  body  and  straightening  it 
again.  A  spectator  counted  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  repetitions  of  this  gesture.  Women  did  not 
approach  his  column :  he  did  not  permit  even  his 
mother  to  see  him  :  only  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
dead  he  prayed  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

The  ascetics  took  in  the  most  literal  sense  the 
passages  of  the  Gospel  which  command  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  family  affections.  "Think,"  writes  St. 
Jerome  to  his  friend  Heliodorus,  "  that  to  be  cruel  to 
our  kin  is  to  be  truly  pious :  it  is  to  save  with  ourselves 

those  we  love I  have  known,  like  thee,  the 

trials,  the  separations,  the  lacerations  of  the  soul.  I 
see  from  here  thy  sister  hang  on  thy  neck,  retaining 
thee  by  embraces,  hindering  thee  from  departing.  Not 
far  oflF  stand  the  slaves  who  saw  thy  birth  and  thy 
growth.  They  cry  to  thee,  *  To  what  master  wilt  thou 
leave  us  ? '  Thy  nurse,  broken  with  old  age ;  thy 
preceptor,  who  had  for  thee  the  cares  of  a  father; 
they  remind  thee  that  they  have  only  a  few  days  left 
to  live :  '  Why  not  let  them  die  first  ? '  Thy  mother 
also  seeks  to  oppose  to  thy  going  a  holy  barrier,  her 
face  lined  with  years,  and  that  breast,  now  dry,  where 
thou  drewest  life ;  she  croons,  to  stay  thee,  the  same 
songs  of  which  the  murmur  lulled  thee  in  thy  cradle. 
Friend,  close  thine  ears  and  fly.  Thou  wilt  tell  me, 
doubtless,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  commands  us  to  obey 
our  parents.  Yes,  but  he  also  teaches  us  that  to  love 
them  more  than  Christ  is  to  renounce  Christ.  If  our 
kindred  veritably  believe,  they  will  sustain  us ;  if  they 
do  not  believe,  we  say  with  the  Holy  Spirit :  *  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead '." 

The  friend  to  whom  St.  Jerome  wrote  so  pressingly 
to  attract  him  to  the  convent  of  Chalcidias,  where  he 
himself  was,  had  already  put  his  chastity  beyond  all 
danger  by  voluntary  mutilation.  But  the  virginity  of 
the  body  did  not  suffice  for  the  fervor  of  this  epoch, 
if  the  soul  did  not  break  at  the  same  time  all  the  bonds 
which  chained  it  to  the  earth.  A  young  man  who  had 
left  his  wife  and  his  only  son  to  withdraw  himself  to 
the  desert,  wished  to  see  them  again  to  take  them  away 
from  the  Ufe  of  the  age,  and  persuade  them  to  follow 
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like  him  the  way  of  salvation.  The  abbot  seeks  in 
vain  to  retain  him ;  he  departs,  yielding,  says  Sulpicius 
Severus,  to  a  diabolical  inspiration.  But  scarcely  has 
he  left  the  convent  when  he  is  seized  by  the  demon ; 
he  has  to  be  brought  back,  loaded  with  chains,  to  the 
monastery,  "where  his  example  teaches  to  others  not 
to  let  themselves  be  deceived  by  the  shadow  of  a  false 
justice  ".* 

Sulpicius  Severus  tells  another  story  of  the  same 
kind,  that  of  the  monk  Malchus.  He  was  an  only 
son,  and  had  early  left  his  parents,  who  wished  him  to 
marry.  Learning  that  his  father  is  dead,  he  wishes  to 
go  and  console  his  old  mother,  and  then  divide  the 
heritage  between  the  poor  and  his  convent.  In  vain 
the  abbot  tells  him  that  it  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
who  hides  his  snares  under  a  goodly  pretext,  and  that 
the  sheep  which  leaves  the  fold  becomes  the  prey  of 
wolves.  In  spite  of  this  advice,  Malchus  persists  and 
departs,  but  he  is  taken  by  Saracens  who  enslave  him. 
He  has  for  companion  in  slavery  a  young  woman,  to 
whom  his  master  wishes  to  marry  him.  Obliged  to 
obey,  in  spite  of  repugnance,  he  contemplates  suicide 
because  it  is  better  to  slay  the  body  than  the  soul. 
But  his  wife,  who  detects  his  design,  informs  him  that 
she  herself  is  a  Christian,  and  that  she  is  determined 
to  die  rather  than  renounce  continence.  Both  succeed 
in  escaping.  They  take  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  a 
lioness,  who  attacks  one  of  the  men  sent  to  pursue 
them.  At  last,  mounted  on  camels  which  they  meet, 
they  cross  the  desert  and  reach  a  Roman  camp. 
Malchus  returns  to  his  monastery,  and  his  wife  retires 
among  the  virgins.  St.  Jerome  sees  them  both  in 
extreme  old  age,  living  in  the  same  cabin  and  sur- 
rounded by  public  veneration.* 

The  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  Thebaid  is  regarded 
to-day  as  a  morbid  aberration.  Art  and  literature  make 
the  apotheosis  of  the  flesh,  and  this  will  continue  imtil 
there  is  a  reaction  of  disgust,  as  under  the  later  Roman 
Empire.     This  reaction  was  not  manifested  only  in 

^  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialogue  i,  15. 

*  St.  Jerome.  *'  Life  of  the  Captive  Monk  Malchus  ". 
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Christianity.  It  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  epoch 
of  wandering  ideas  which  propagated  themselves  by 
unknown  ways,  and  history  establishes  the  diffusion  of 
the  same  intellectual  epidemics  in  opposite  camps. 
Philosophic  and  Christian  morality  agree  in  inculcating 
the  contempt  of  Matter.  When  Plotinus  was  asked  to 
allow  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  he  replied,  **  It  is 
already  humiliating  enough  to  have  a  body  without 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  it  ". 

This  exalted  spiritualism  was  professed  at  Alexandria 
by  a  beautiful  young  girl  named  Hypatia.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Theon,  and  carried  on  the 
lecture  course  of  her  father.  One  of  her  auditors  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  declared  his  passion.  She  treated 
him  like  a  sick  person,  and  in  order  to  cauterise  with 
hot  iron  the  wound  she  has  made,  she  surmoimts  the 
coquetries  and  the  reticences  of  her  sex,  blights  cruelly 
the  instincts  of  the  flesh  :  "  Poor  fool,"  she  says,  "  thou 
fillest  me  with  pity.  Are  the  dreams  of  desire  more  true 
than  those  of  sleep  or  of  intoxication  ?  Thou  swearest 
oaths  of  eternal  love,  as  if  there  were  an  eternity  in  the 
sphere  of  illusion  and  of  becoming.  If  thou  couldst  see 
me  in  a 'magic  mirror,  such  as  I  shall  be  in  fifty  years, 
thou  wouldst  be  sickened.  But  thou  hast  no  need  to 
think  of  the  ugliness  of  age  to  blush  for  thy  folly :  I 
need  but  name  the  shames  which  are  the  stigmas  of  the 
terrestrial  life.  I  am  humiliated  when  I  think  of  them, 
but  I  wish  to  slay  thy  love  at  the  cost  of  my  pride. 
Yes,  Lucretius  was  in  the  right.  That  which  thou 
comparest  to  a  flower,  if  thou  didst  pass  a  whole  day 
with  it,  a  moment  would  come  in  which  thy  gorge 
would  rise,  et  miseram  Utris  se  sujffU  odoribus  ipsa.  It  is 
ugly,  repugnant,  and  ridiculous.  And  that  is  what 
thou  adorest,  Archytas,  this  matter,  this  corruption, 
with  its  secretions,  its  dejectiops,  and  its  infection! 
Poor  fool,  thou  fillest  me  with  pity." 

He  replies:  "  It  is  not  matter  that  I  adore,  but  form. 
Homer  says  that  beauty  is  a  gift  of  the  Gods.  Plato 
says  that  it  is  a  shining  revelation  of  the  divine.  To 
convince,  she  has  only  to  appear;  before  her  there  are 
neither  sceptics  nor  atheists ;  one  does  not  discuss,  one 
bows  the  knee." 
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"Beauty,"  she  replies,  "is  a  snare  of  the  cosmic 
Powers,  to  employ  us  in  their  creative  work,  in  causing 
souls  to  descend  in  birth.  Souls  are  sparks  of  the 
celestial  fire  fallen  from  the  milky  way  into  the  muddy 
waters  of  matter.  They  have  drunk  of  the  intoxication 
of  life  in  the  cup  of  Dionysos,  and  then,  mad  things, 
they  are  changed  into  winged  desires,  and  they  dance,  in 
a  ray  of  springtime,  from  the  lips  of  the  young  man  to 
the  lips  of  the  girl,  and  they  supplicate  us  to  cull  them 
in  a  kiss  in  order  to  give  them  a  body.  No,  leave  them 
in  their  heaven,  in  the  blessed  republic  of  the  Gods. 
Scarcely  are  they  below  the  moon  when  their  intoxica- 
tion passes  away,  and  they  regret  the  celestial  land. 
But  it  is  too  late :  their  wings  are  withered  in  the 
miasmas  of  the  earth.  Captives  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  they  learn  that  birth  is  a  defilement,  and  under 
the  mystic  veil  of  modesty  they  hide  the  shame  of  their 
incarnation.  They  must  expiate  the  sensual  error  of 
having  wished  to  be  born,  and  they  must  battle  without 
truce  in  this  arena  of  life  where  punishment  is  the 
ransom  of  pleasure,  because  they  cannot  return  to  the 
stars  save  by  the  rocky  path  of  pain,  of  sacrifice,  and  of 
death." 

The  spiritualistic  teaching  of  Hypatia  was  for  the 
Christian  Church  a  dangerous  rivalry.  The  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Cyril,  incited  against  the  young  woman 
a  troop  of  fanatics,  who  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  cut  her  to  pieces.  There  was  established  in  the 
Church  a  usage  which  was  also  a  source  of  scandals. 
Christian  virgins,  forgetting  that  those  who  seek 
danger  will  fall,  did  not  fear  to  share  their  beds 
with  deacons,  and  boasted  of  triumphing  over  the 
demon  of  the  flesh.  St.  Cyprian  condemns  this  con- 
duct and  approves  the  excommunication  of  the  deacons 
who  live  with  virgins;  as  for  the  latter,  he  counsels 
them  to  marry,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the 
fires  of  hell.  The  Council  of  Ancyra  forbids  virgins  to 
lodge  with  men  under  the  name  of  sisters.*  They 
were  called  also  Agapetae,  that  is  to  say  beloved  ones. 
More  than  a  century  after  St.  Cyprian,  this  wound  still 

'  Flenry,  Histoire  EccUsiasiique,  ii,  liv.  7,  p.  228 ;  iii,  liv.  10,  p.  46. 
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existed  and  dishonored  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pagans.  "  I  cannot  say  without  blushing,"  writes 
St.  Jerome,  "  how  criminal  and  shameful  is  this  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  the  pest  of  the  Agapetae, 
whence  has  come  this  strange  name  of  wife  without 
marriage,  this  new  species  of  concubines,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  this  class  of  prostitutes  to  a  single  man. 
They  cohabit  with  clerics,  and  have  for  the  two  only 
one  house,  a  single  bed-chamber,  often  only  a  single 
bed ;  and  if  we  find  in  that  cause  for  comment,  they 
accuse  us  of  being  suspicious." 

According  to  St.  Epiphanius  the  relations  of  the 
Agapetae  and  the  clerics  were  condemned  as  a 
hypocrisy  by  certain  monks  whom  he  calls  the 
Origenians  or  infamous,  and  on  whom  he  retorts  the 
reproach  of  immorality.  He  does  not  know,  he  says, 
whether  the  name  of  Origenians  came  to  them  from 
the  great  Origen  or  another;  as  for  the  title  of  "in- 
famous "  which  he  gives  them,  he  justifies  it  by  details 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce.  We  find  a  similar 
accusation  laid  against  monks  in  general  in  the  **  Book 
of  Adam  ",  which  is  the  sacred  book  of  a  religious  sect 
still  existing.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  above  all  since 
the  Reformation,  much  evil  has  been  spoken  of  con- 
vents, and  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  from  the 
beginning  the  monastic  life  has  foimd  adversaries  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  priests  could  not 
but  see  with  disquietude  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
rival  institution  which  claimed  a  superior  perfection. 
But  public  opinion  was  favorable  to  the  monks,  whose 
severe  discipline  contrasted  with  the  luxury  and  the 
greed  of  the  priests  and  the  bishops. 

The  savage  zeal  with  which  the  monks  set  them- 
selves to  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  statues,  and 
all  the  monuments  of  civilisation,  was  bound  to  render 
them  odious  to  the  last  Pagans.  "What,"  asks 
Libanius,  "  are  the  destroyers  of  our  temples  ?  They 
are  men  clothed  in  black  robes,  who  eat  more  than 
elephants,  who  demand  from  the  people  wine  for  songs, 
and  hide  their  debauches  under  the  artificial  pallor  of 
their  visages."  After  recounting  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of   the    great    temple  of  Sarapis,  under 
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Theodosius,  Ennapius  adds  that  there  were  established 
in  this  sacred  place  ''  what  are  called  monks,  men  in 
form,  pigs  in  life,  who  in  open  day  do  and  suffer 
abominable  things.  Whoever  wears  a  black  robe  and 
wishes  to  live  indecently  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  exercise  a  tyrannical  authority." 
Rutilius,  in  his  Itinerary^  speaks  of  the  island  of 
Capraria,  ''  all  defiled  by  those  men  who  fly  the  light 
and  who  call  themselves  monks,  because  they  wish  to 

live  without  onlookers They  make  themselves 

miserable  in  order  to  escape  the  ills  of  life.  Are  they 
bad  slaves  whom  destiny  restores  to  merited  prisons, 
Qr  sick  men  whose  bile  swells  their  viscera  ?  **  Else- 
where he  cries :  "  Would  to  God  that  Judea  had  never 
been  conquered.  The  pestilence,  extirpated  in  its  home, 
spread  beyond,  and  a  conquered  nation  oppresses  the 
conquerors." 

In  spite  of  the  decadence  of  Roman  society  under 
the  dissolving  action  of  the  imperial  despotism,  the 
grave  traditions  of  antique  morality  were  preserved  in 
some  families,  of  whom  the  Symmachi  are  an  example. 
There  were  in  the  new  morality  many  points  which 
were  profoundly  repugnant  to  these  men,  nourished  on 
the  lessons  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  For  them  the 
severe  dignity  of  morals  was  inseparable  from  the  high 
culture  of  the  intelligence.  The  stoic  austerity  is  very 
different  from  the  monastic  asceticism.  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Julian,  freed  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  senses  in  restraining  the  needs  of  the 
body  to  the  strict  necessities  of  life,  but  they  could  not 
have  comprehended  the  systematic  mortification  of  the 
anchorites.  Diogenes,  who  lived  in  a  tub  in  order  to  be 
more  free,  would  never  have  consented  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  convent  in  order  to  practise  the  virtue  of 
obedience.  To  the  eyes  of  the  philosophers,  the 
Christian  humility  was  merely  baseness  of  character. 
The  ancients  prayed  standing,  the  forehead  raised ;  and 
their  piety,  always  impressed  with  a  republican  pride, 
had  not  those  feminine  tendernesses  which  characterise 
the  devotion  of  the  Christians.  The  tears  of  ecstasy  at 
the  feet  of  a  crucifix  could  only  be  for  the  pagans  a 
sign  of  sickly  sensibility.    The  faith  in  miracles  seemed 
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to  them  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind.  We  see  from 
Minucius  Felix  that  from  the  beginning  they  reproached 
the  Christians  with  appealing  always  to  women. 

In  arrogating  to  the  priesthood  the  direction  of 
consciences,  Christianity  had  set  up  between  th0 
woman  and  the  priest  an  order  of  mystic  relations, 
absolutely  unknown  to  antiquity.  From  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  we  find  women  associated  with  the 
majority  of  the  christian  doctors,  even  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  severest  sects.  Thus  Montanus,  who 
condemned  second  marriages,  lived  with  two  rich 
prophetesses,  whose  words  were  regarded  as  the  in- 
spirations of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nearly  always  these 
women  are  widows  or  virgins :  when  by  chance  there 
is  mention  of  a  husband,  it  is  usually  a  pagan,  whose 
wife  is  very  unfortunate  in  being  associated  with  him. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  men  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  religion  tolerated  with  difficulty  this 
intimacy  between  their  wife  and  another  man,  how- 
ever innocei^t  it  may  have  been.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
he  who  directs  the  conscience  of  a  woman  is  her  real 
spouse ;  the  husband  has  only  the  body;  it  is  the  priest 
who  has  the  soul.  It  was  still  worse  when,  not  content 
to  make  them  change  their  religion,  the  Christian 
preachers  took  them  away  from  their  families  in  order 
to  place  them  in  the  monasteries.  Th^  time  was  past 
in  which  women  remained  seated  at  the  hearth,  with- 
out being  talked  of,  according  to  the  counsel  of  Pericles. 
The  ancient  laws  against  celibacy  had  been  abrogated 
by  the  Christian  emperors;'  and  the  pagans,  less 
numerous  from  day  to  day,  reduced  to  impotence  by 
measures  more  and  more  rigorous,  could  hardly 
raise  their  voices. 

In  the  works  designed  to  refrite  heresies  the  women 
who  attached  themselves  to  a  doctrine  condemned  by 
the  author  are  always  unfortunate  creatures,  deceived 
by  diabolical  artifices.  Marcus,  for  example,  is  pre- 
sented as  a  magician  and  a  great  seducer  of  women, 
above  all  of  rich  women.  'The  chief  of  these,  named 
Agape,  gave  herself  up  to  a  very  active  propaganda  in 
Spain,  where  she  made,  among  other  proselytes, 
Priscillianus,   who    had   a  prodigious    success  among 
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womeOi  and  whose  name  was  given  to  a  sect  accusedi 
like  so  many  other  heresies,  of  all  sorts  of  enormities* 
The  Fathers  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  virtues 
to  the  women  who  are  attached  to  them.  St.  Jerome 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  Paula,  a  very  rich  patrician, 
who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  Scipios.  He 
gives  her  the  sufficiently  strange  title  of  Mother-in-law 
of  God,  because  her  daughter,  named  Eustochia,  in 
making  a  vow  of  virginity  had  become  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  two  founded  at  Jerusalem  under  his 
direction  a  religious  community,  on  which  M.  Am6d6e 
Thierry  has  given  interesting  details.  The  predilection 
of  St.  Jerome  for  the  society  of  women  brought  upon 
him  many  reproaches.  "If  men  questioned  me  on  the 
Scriptures,"  he  replied,  **  I  would  not  have  to  speak  to 
women."  In  a  letter  to  Eustochia,  whom  he  names 
his  daughter,  his  lady,  his  companion  and  his  sister, 
after  a  lively  picture  of  the  disorders  of  society,  above 
all  of  the  clergy,  he  proposes  as  a  remedy  the  monastic 
life.  He  recalls  and  develops  the  passage  of  Saint 
Paul  on  marriage :  **  Yes,"  he  remarks,  **  she  who  is 
married  thinks  of  the  things  of  the  world ;  she  seeks  to 
please  her  husband:  she  who  is  not  married  seeks  to 

please  God She  does  everything  to  appear  less 

beautiful,  that  is  her  painting.  The  other  causes  herself 
to  be  painted  before  a  mirror,  and,  despising  her  Creator, 
she  wishes  to  appear  more  beautiful  than  God  has 
willed :  such  are  the  consequences  of  marriage.  Then 
there  are  the  children  who  cry,  a  family  with  its  noise, 
babies  who  smother  you  with  kisses  and  hang  on  your 
neck,  at  the  risk  of  strangling  you.  There  are  also 
expenses  without  end.    You  pass  your  time  making  up 

accounts;    the  purse  must  be  always  open 

Suddenly  there  is  announced  the  arrival  of  the  husband, 
followed  by  his  friends.  The  wife  then  runs  like  a 
swallow  to  all  the  corners  of  the  house ;  she  looks  to  see 
if  the  bed  be  well  made,  if  the  floor  be  properly  washed, 
if  the  feast  cups  be  adorned  with  flowers,  if  the  dinner 
be  ready.  Answer  me,  I  pray  you,  how  in  all  that  there 
can  be  a  thought  for  God  ?  And  these  are  the  happy 
households  1 " 
In  several  Gnostic  schools  marriage  was  condemned, 
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because  this  life  was  held  bad;  and  this  point  of  view, 
although  anti-social  and  anti-human,  had  a  kind  of 
greatness;  but  the  turmoil  of  babies  and  the  little 
troubles  of  domesticity  are  the  arguments  of  comedy. 
This  satire  of  the  conjugal  life,  however,  caused  St. 
Jerome  to  be  accused  of  attacking  the  institutions  of 
marriage  as  did  the  heretics.  He  replied  that,  far  from 
running  down  marriage,  he  approved  of  it,  because  it  is 
from  it  that  there  are  virgins,  and  without  it  there 
would  be  no  celibacy :  "  To-day,"  he  says,  "  the  neces- 
sities of  the  ancient  law  have  passed  away,  and  the 
other  times  have  come  of  which  the  Scripture  has  said  : 
*  Woe  to  those  who  are  with  child  and  give  suck  in 
that  day.*  So  wills  the  succession  of  things.  The 
forest  grows  to  be  cut  down,  the  field  is  sown  to  be 
reaped,  the  world  is  fiill  and  no  longer  contains  us. 
Every  day  war  decimates  us,  diseases  carries  us  off  by 
thousands,  shipwrecks  engulf  us,  and  yet  we  quarrel 
about  frontiers!  The  elect  in  these  dismal  days  are 
those  who  follow  the  Lamb  and  who  shall  appear  before 
him  without  having  soiled  the  whiteness  of  their  vest- 
ment :  they  are  those  who  have  remained  virgin." 

The  outworn  and  fatigued  races  had  the  presentiment 
of  their  coming  end,  and,  far  from  being  terrified,  they 
called  for  the  promised  deliverance.  The  trumpet  of 
judgment  was  found  tardy;  there  was  in  men's  souls 
an  immense  disgust  of  life.  All  that  formerly  had 
made  them  find  it  sweet  and  good  and  desirable — 
liberty,  country,  family,  all  had  disappeared,  swept 
away  by  the  wind  of  the  desert,  like  dry  leaves  before 
the  gusts  of  autumn.  Art,  science,  all  the  lights  of 
heaven  had  become  extinguished.  What  work  is  pos- 
sible in  face  of  the  meditation  on  death  ?  Mary  has 
chosen  the  better  part.  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
they  weave  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  There  is  no 
other  labour  than  prayer,  no  other  virtue  than  con- 
tinence, the  sterile  virtue  of  senility.  Chilled  humanity 
wraps  itself  in  its  monastic  robe  as  in  a  coverlet  of 
snow ;  the  cold  of  winter  invades  history ;  the  clouds 
mass  themselves  in  the  North;  there  are  heard  rum- 
bling like  torrents  the  floods  of  the  new  races  rolling 
from  the  mountain  heights  to  inundate  the  dispeopled 
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lands  of  the  old  empire.  No  one  dreams  of  resistance* 
The  Empire  is  condemned;  the  barbarians  are  the 
scourges  of  God.  Blessed  are  those  who  weep ;  blessed 
are  the  peacemakers!  If  anyone  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  left,  and  to  him  who  woold 
take  from  thee  thy  tunic,  give  thy  cloak  also. 

The  prophecies  had  not  been  false :  it  was  very  truly 
the  end  of  a  world. 
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Only  fools  say  that  kind  folks  are  those  who  give  us 
what  we  don*t  want.  Kindness,  which  is  ever  the  most 
corrective  punishment,  and  makes  one  like  limpid 
water,  is  the  surest  way  to  reach  the  heart,  as  it  is  the 
best  weapon  with  which  to  subdue  an  enemy.  Was  it 
not  Thales  who  said :  **  Be  kind  to  your  friends  that 
you  may  keep  them ;  be  kind  to  your  enemies  that  they 
may  become  friends"?  A  friend  is  a  large  significa- 
tion. By  friendship  is  meant  the  greatest  love,  and  the 
greatest  usefulness;  the  most  open  communication, 
and  the  noblest  sufferings;  the  most  exemplary  faith- 
ftilness,  and  the  severest  truth.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
that  kindness  which,  according  to  Goethe*s  definition, 
"is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  boimd  to- 
gether". Every  person,  however  humble,  has  a  mission 
to  perform,  a  part  of  unspeakable  importance  to  act  in 
the  world's  great  drama.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wisely 
wrote :  "  The  race  of  mankind  would  perish,  did  they 
cease  to  aid  each  other.  From  the  time  that  the 
mother  binds  the  child's  head  until  the  moment  that 
some  kind  assistant  wipes  the  damp  from  the  brow  of 
the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mutual  aid.  All, 
therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a  right  to  ask  it  from  their 
fellow  mortals ;  none  who  hold  the  power  of  granting 
aid  can  refuse  it  without  guilt."  The  influence  of  a 
single  individual,  for  either  good  or  evil,  is  incalculable; 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  influential  in 
reforming  but  one  who  has  been  misled  by  the  con- 
taminating efEects  of  vice  has  wrought  a  good  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  philanthropic  hopes  are  not  of 
the  highest  order,  because  they  stop  short  on  this  side 
of  the  grave ;  but  they  embrace  the  race.  They  aim  at 
the  good  of  all,  and  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  one  for 
the  benefit  of  many.  Yet  those  who  hope  for  the  best 
sometimes  unconsciously  work  for  the  worst,  and,  de- 
siring the  reformation  of  society,  help  to  perpetuate  its 
evils.  An  old  adage  says,  "It  is  better  to  be  beaten 
(  375  ) 
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than  to  be  in  bad  company  " ;  and  parents  impress  this 
upon  their  children.  It  is  no  more  than  the  truth,  for 
there  can  be  no  greater  danger  to  morals  and  character 
than  to  "go  with  evil  men".  No  teacher  would  dispute 
the  wisdom  of  a  mother  who  coimselled  her  son  to 
avoid  the  society  of  depraved  characters.  If  "  a  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps",  she  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  But  if  it  is  wise  for  the  good  to  keep 
away  from  the  vicious,  it  is  injurious  for  the  corrupt 
members  of  society,  because,  shut  off  from  contact  with 
the  virtuous,  and  associating  only  with  themselves, 
they  have  no  means  of  improvement  or  reformation 
near  them.  Freedom  from  contamination  on  the  one 
hand  necessitates  an  absence  of  salutary  influences  on 
the  other.  Therefore  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule 
would  leave  the  rude  to  their  vulgarity,  and  the  evil- 
disposed  to  their  wickedness.  There  is  both  wit  and 
wisdom  in  Quarles's  advice  upon  Choice  of  Company.  He 
says :  "  Be  very  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  thy  com- 
pany. In  the  society  of  thine  equals,  thou  shalt  enjoy 
more  pleasure;  in  the  society  of  thy  superiors  thou 
shalt  find  more  profit.  To  be  the  best  in  the  company  is 
the  way  to  grow  worse  :  the  best  means  to  grow  better 
is  to  be  the  worst  there."  But  it  smacks  of  selfish 
prudence.  Far  wiser  was  Bishop  Home,  who  advised 
his  wealthy  hearers  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  instruct  the  poor  and  set  them  a  proper  example. 

Society  puts  offenders  outside  its  pale.  It  is  the  only 
penalty  it  can  inflict,  and  it  is  a  deserved  one.  But  the 
offence  may  present  itself  in  a  different  light  to  the 
offenders;  for  society,  which  makes  its  own  laws,  is 
ever  swept  onward  upon  the  wave  of  progress,  and 
leaves  its  waifs  and  strays  behind.  The  result  is  that 
the  delinquent,  deprived  of  the  communion  and  appro- 
bation of  others,  is  doomed  to  sink  to  a  lower  level* 
It  may  even  be  that  he  scarcely  realises  the  gravity  of 
his  offence,  or  he  may  even  be  by  reason  of  it  a  minor 
sort  of  hero  to  his  companions  in  the  foundering  ship. 
A  century  or  two  ago  short  shrift  was  given  to  persons 
of  his  class.  In  one  reign  70,000  people  were  hanged. 
For  what  ?  It  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  for 
insolence  to  a  baron,  for  some  paltry  theft,  or  even  figx 
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mere  vagrancy.  Hanging  was  a  grand  specific  for  the 
cure  of  all  offences  against  property  and  person  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors,  and  men  often  suffered  it  for 
what  they  esteemed  a  virtue.  They  considered  them- 
selves patriots  when  they  attacked  the  person  or  pro- 
perty of  a  wealthy  tyrant,  and,  like  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor,  either  levied  black-mail  upon  his  person  or 
lifted  his  cattle.  Crimes  of  violence  diminish  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  intelligence.  It  has  been  said : 
"  They  are  too  like  the  crimes  which  the  wolf  and  the 
bear  and  other  ferocious  animals  commit  to  be  com- 
patible with  an  age  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  refine- 
ment. They,  therefore,  decrease  rapidly  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a 
wolf  would  certainly  cease  to  run  the  risk  of  resorting 
to  violent  abductions  if  he  found  himself  gradually 
acquiring  skill  sufficient  to  persuade  the  shepherd  to 
supply  him  with  sheep  whenever  he  wanted  them.  He 
would  still  be  a  wolf,  notwithstanding ;  but  he  would 
be  a  rational  and  civilised  wolf."  Wastrels,  with  their 
offensive  speech,  manners,  and  customs,  are  the 
laggards  of  life.  Much  as  they  seem  out  of  place  now, 
they  would  easily  have  shuffled  into  a  niche  in  the  days 
of  Shakspere,  when  an  audience  used  to  smoke  pipes 
and  drink  beer  during  a  theatrical  performance,  while 
critics  sat  upon  the  stage,  spitting,  puffing,  and  jesting, 
and  butchers  with  steels  in  their  girdles  and  blue 
smocks  on  their  backs,  carpenters  with  paper  caps, 
and  cobblers  vnth  their  leather  aprons,  undressed,  im- 
washed,  uncombed,  uncivilised,  formed  a  daily  portion 
of  the  play-going  community.  '<  Manners  change  with 
times."  It  is  painful  to  associate  with  persons  of  in- 
ferior tastes  and  a  lower  tone  of  manners,  and  so  we 
are  advised  to  avoid  them,  and  our  feelings  endorse  the 
advice  as  soimd. 

Yet,  while  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  run  any  risk  of 
d^radation,  are  the  degraded  to  be  denied  all  help 
either  of  example  or  precept?  Must  they  be  left 
severely  alone  ?  While  their  existence  is  ignored,  they 
appear  again  and  again  upon  the  theatre  of  action,  but 
each  time  in  a  lower  r61e,  and  probably  every  time  in  a 
more  malign  aspect   than  before.      It  is  difficult  to 
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determine  what  is  best  to  do.  The  maintenance  oC 
virtue  necessitates  the  ostracism  of  vice»  and  conse* 
quently  the  condemnation  of  its  victim  to  a  life  of 
misery  and  crime,  or  at  least  of  merely  mitigated 
vulgarity,  while  misplaced  kindness  to  the  repulsive 
plague  of  society  might  engender  the  disease  of  the 
whole  body.  Everything  has  its  opposite,  and  a 
standard  of  comparison  is  necessary  for  all  purposes. 
There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  virtue  without  vice,  and 
the  measure  of  goodness  and  refinement  determines  the 
crime  and  rudeness  of  all  ages.  Where  the  standard  of 
morality  is  generally  low,  the  weak-kneed  find  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  worldt 
whereas  in  a  virtuous  community  they  go  down  to  the 
depths  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption.  A 
telling  story  is  related  of  a  man  who,  when  shipwrecked 
on  a  strange  coast,  stumbled  across  a  gibbet,  and  todc 
heart  of  grace  because  he  was  in  a  civilised  country. 
The  point  is  that  the  gallows  showed  that  crime  was 
detested  and  punished. 

The  feeling  of  repulsion  should  create  sympathy.  Is 
it  not  Lamennais  who  asks,  *'  When  men  are  brought 
together  and  become  associated  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  aid  and  common  labor,  upon  what  does  the 
association  depend  if  not  solely  upon  sympathy  ? "  By 
an  unalterable  law  of  nature  there  is  a  continued  shed- 
ding oflf  from  society  of  lower,  baser,  inferior  natures ; 
these  fall  behind  in  the  race  and  fail — Progress  has 
been  their  retardation ;  wealth  draws  them  to  poverty ; 
and  virtue  only  plunges  them  more  deeply  into  vice. 
As  they  are  corrupt,  so  are  their  pursuits,  and  the  only 
differences  betweep  our  age  and  any  other  is  that  this 
or  that  form  of  corruption  predominates.  To  elevate 
one  scale  is  to  depress  the  other.  This  being  so,  while 
we  may  avoid  bad  company,  it  becomes  our  duty  to,  as 
far  as  possible,  improve  these  human  derelicts  who 
impede  and  endanger  the  navigation  of  life's  ocean. 
The  regeneration  which  balances,  justifies,  and  renders 
possible  all  other  regenerations,  is  the  regeneration  of 

humanity. 

"  On  Godlike  Men,  we  place  our  trust." 

The  Author  op  "  Thb  Cry  of  the  Curates," 
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Tbs  Woru>'8  Paruambnt  of  Religions:  An  Illastrated  and 
Popular  Story  of  the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions,  held 
in  Chicago  in  connection  vdth  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  on  Religious  Conmsses  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary.    London:  "Review  of  Reviews"  Office.    2  vols. 

Even  after  reading  Dr.  Barrows'  dedication  of  the 
record  of  the  World's  Conference  on  Religion  to  his  wife, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  '<  Parliament  of  Relt* 
gions  "  was  not  the  crowning  American  joke.  For  not 
Aristophanes  nor  Rabelais  ever  conceived  a  more  stu- 
pendous jest  than  the  getting  of  all  the  only  true 
religions  together  to  prove  to  each  other  all  round  that 
all  the  rest  are  wrong.  And  whatever  may  have  been 
the  design  of  the  promoters;  whether  or  not  Mark 
Twain  is  responsible  for  the  initial  suggestion,  these 
tomes  of  solemn  farce  will  remain  for  students  of 
human  affairs  the  memorial  of  the  quaintest  episode 
in  human  history.  A  conference  of  Buddhist  priests 
under  Asoka,  or  of  the  sects  of  Christian  clergy  under 
Constantine  or  Julian,  is  indeed  a  bizarre  phenomenon; 
but  in  the  idea  of  getting  all  the  reciprocally  excom* 
municative  creeds  to  sit  together  without  fisticu£b| 
like  the  "happy  family"  of  dog,  rat,  cat,  bird,  and 
mice,  we  have  an  authentic  outcome  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  that  is  claimed  for  the  transaction  by  its  pro- 
moters is  over  the  mark.  The  thing  is  a  great  stroke 
of  genius — the  very  genius  of  the  Irrational.  And 
when  a  sophisticated  religionist  like  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  objects  that  Christianity,  being  the  only 
true  religion,  cannot  sit  to  compare  notes  with  the 
other  alleged  divine  exceptions,  every  right-thinking 
person  must  sympathise  vnth  the  answer  of  the  pro- 
moters, that  the  act  of  conference  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  religious  spirit.  The  historical  student  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  old  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  rival  faiths  was  physical  war. 
(  379  ) 
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The  essence  of  strife  is  not  a  physical  manifestation, 
but  a  state  of  feeling,  and  the  feeling  can  take  many 
phases.  Even  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  of  old 
could  on  occasion  demonstrate  each  other's  damna- 
bility  without  bloodshed;  and  it  is  only  in  keeping  with 
modem  developments  of  toleration  that  many  types 
of  religionist  all  conscious  of  each  other's  destination  to 
hell-fire  should  get  through  a  Conference  without  having 
to  call  in  the  police.  The  one  constant  element  in  the 
oldest  and  in  the  newest  instance  of  the  contact  of  creeds 
is  the  unsullied  insanity  of  the  frame  of  mind  involved. 

What  is  the  most  general  principle  or  conviction 
underlying  all  modem  phases  of  religious  adaptation  ? 
Simply  this,  that  the  most  unlimited  intellectual  incon- 
sistency does  not  matter.  Prove  to  a  neo-Christian 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  mosaic  of  m)rths,  forgeries, 
and  fictions;  and  he  is  only  the  more  satisfied  that 
"something  divine"  pervades  it.  Prove  to  him  that 
the  Gospel  is  of  the  same  texture,  and  that  its  Jesus 
is  a  composite  of  subjective  imaginings,  and  he  is  the 
more  sure  that  a  "  Christianity  of  some  sort "  is  **  the 
religion  of  the  future'*.  What,  then,  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  idea  of  getting  together  the 
Christist,  the  Buddhist,  the  Moslem,  the  Parsee,  the 
Jain,  the  Confucian,  the  Theosophist,  the  Theist,  the 
"  Christian  Scientist ",  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  the 
Baptist,  the  Shmtoist,  the  "  Idealist ",  and  the  "  Real 
Religionist",  of  whom  no  two  can  agree  on  a  single 
doctrine  definitely  stated,  to  prove  the  "brotherhood 
of  man  "  by  repeating  their  internecine  convictions  in 
each  other's  presence?  Perfect  consistency  in  incon- 
sistency— this  surely  is  the  consummation  of  religion. 

If  an3^hing  can  be  fairly  charged  against  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  it 
is  that  the  exclusive  tmth  of  Christianity  was  aflirmed 
oftener  than  the  divine  superiority  of  the  other  religions. 
The  Christians  got  an  imfair  start  in  the  opening 
prayers,  almost;  and  one  servant  of  Christ  landed  so 
heavily  hoipe  on  the  immorality  of  Hinduism  that  only 
the  prompt  retaliation  of  a  Hindu  brother,  who  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  prevented  an  early 
resolution  of  the  Congress  into  its  component  elements. 
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It  is  not  quite  clear,  indeed,  who  began.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Pentecost  is  found  saying  (i,  143)  that  "  some  of 
the  Brahmans  of  India  have  been  here  and  have  dared 
to  make  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  They  take  the 
slums  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and  ask  us  why  we 
do  not  cure  ourselves."  Mr.  Pentecost,  in  reply, 
showed  that  "among  the  followers  of  Brahmanism 
there  were  thousands  of  temples  in  which  there  were 
hundreds  of  priestesses  who  were  known  as  immoral 
and  profligate.  They  were  prostitutes  because  they  were 
priestesses,  and  priestesses  because  they  were  prosti- 
tutes." Consequently,  "  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity was  assured  by  its  essential  superiority  to  all 
other  religions".  It  was  after  this  that  Virchand  A. 
Ghandi,  of  Bombay,  one  of  the  only  true  Jains, 
observed :  "  I  am  glad  that  no  one  has  dared  to 
attack  the  religion  I  represent.  It  is  well  they  should 
not.  But  every  attack  has  been  directed  to  the  abuses 
existing  in  our  society.  And  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
repeat  every  day,  that  these  abuses  are  not  from  re- 
ligion but  in  spite  of  religion,  as  in  every  other  country." 
Mr.  Ghandi  added  the  explanation  that  "  there  is  not 
one  woman  priest  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin  " ;  and  generally,  though  not  explicitly,  indi- 
cated that  the  ladies  of  imperfect  character  in  the 
outer  courts  of  the  Hindu  temples  might  be  re- 
motely compared  with  certain  of  the  vocalists  in 
fashionable  Anglican  churches.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Ghandi's  remarks  were  received  with  Christian 
sympathy  by  some  portions  of  the  audience,  where- 
after, by  official  or  other  manipulation,  the  temperature 
fell.  Still,  for  the  unenlightened  heathen  there  must 
have  been  a  certain  monotony  in  the  efiiisive  assurances 
of  aged  and  other  Christians  to  the  effect  that  they 
looked  forward  to  the  speedy  conversion  of  all  the 
other  people  to  the  view  that  Christ  is  king  of  all. 
The  only  relief  was  the  occasional  pitying  or  severe 
rejoinder  of  a  serene  or  otherwise  Celestial  or  Japanese 
or  other  Oriental.  The  Hon.  Pung  Kwang  Yu  was 
admirably  serene,  and  must  have  given  the  other 
true  creeds  a  bad  afternoon,  if  the  whole  of  his  treatise 
was  read.    He  explained  that  having  been  brought  up 
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a  "  yu "  and  not  a  "  wu ",  he  was  "  not  properly 
equipped  by  education  for  discussing  matters  per- 
taining to  Religion."  In  short,  it  was  "  a  game  he  did 
not  understand  ".  So  he  discussed  Christian  missions 
and  other  matters  in  the  capacity  of  a  jm,  and  the 
result  spelUcs  volumes — I  say  advisedly,  volumes — for 
the  efl&cacy  of  the  yu  discipline,  Pimg  Kwang's  treatise 
being  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  two  volumes.  His 
best  point,  perhaps,  is  the  reminder  (i,  437)  that 
whereas  Christ,  like  a  good  Chinaman,  "  never  recom- 
mended that  men  and  women  should  go  to  the  house  of 
worship  together,"  his  missionaries  unscrupulously  en- 
courage the  practice.  With  calm  philosophy,  his 
Excellency  points  out  that  **  there  is  no  objection  to 
men  teaching  men,  and  women  teaching  women  in 
separate  houses  of  worship";  and  the  Christian  con- 
verts' might  even  remain  tolerable  Chinese  citizens  if 
they  could  be  '^  made  to  understand  that  they  should  look 
after  and  support  their  aged  and  infirm  parents,  and  should 
neither  Hve  apart  from  their  parents  nor  destroy  the  halls 
for  the  worship  of  their  ancestors."  But  he  takes  a 
critical  view  of  missionary  achievement  in  general : 

"  The  turbulent  element  of  the  population  often  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  turn  Christian.  Fleeing  from  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  they  recognise  in  every  missionary  a  powerful 
protector,  and  in  every  church  a  rock  of  refuge.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  become 
converts  and  persuade  the  missionaries  to  build  churches. 
But  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
ought  to  do  good  and  live  virtuous  lives.  Whenever  a 
disturbance  arises,  in  which  the  turbulent  Christian  and 
non 'Christian  elements  of  the  community  take  part,  some 
missionary  is  invariably  the  victim.  The  local  authorities  who 
are  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  in  order  to 
placate  the  injured  foreigner,  naturally  deal  out  hard  measures 
to  the  non-Christian  offenders,  who  accordingly  cherish  a 
hatred  not  against  the  authorities  but  against  the  missionaries." 

"  The  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole  look 
upon  Christian  convents  in  their  midst  as  an  element  less 
desirable  than  Buddhists,  Taoists,  and  Muhammadans,  is 
because  Buddhists,  Taoists,  and  Muhammadans  make  no 
scruple  of  paying  due  homage  to  their  parents  and  of 
oifenng  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  and  Muhammadans 
still  have  so  much  respect  for  puplic  opinion  as  to  enforce 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  wherever  they  go  **  (i,  434,  436). 

To  smn  up : 

**  Christian  missionaries  in  China  can  do  neither  good  nor 
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harm  to  the  power  of  Confucianism  by  spreading  the  doc- 
trine they  espouse,  because  they  associate  only  with  the 
dregs  of  the  people  or  educated  men  of  loose  morals.  Still, 
I  cannot  but  pity  them,  for  they  do^  not  themselves  come 
from  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  "  (p!  435). 

Somewhat  less  reposeful  are  the  comments  of  Horin 
Loki,  priest  of  the  true  Buddha  in  Japan.  This 
authority  explains  among  other  things  that  "  the  espe- 
cial characteristics  of  Buddhism  are  humanity  and 
patient  forbearance"  (p.  546);  and  he  runs  historic 
Christianity  hard  in  his  application  of  his  principles 
to  the  problems  of  the  moment : 

"  But  is  it  not  a  pity  that  we  see  some  false  and  obstinate 
religionists,  who,  comparing  this  promising  Japanese  with 
the  South-Islanders,  have  been  so  carelessly  trying  to  intro- 
duce some  false  religion  into  our  country  ?  As  I  said  before, 
we  Buddhists  welcome  any  who  are  earnest  after  the  truth, 
but  can  we  keep  silent  to  see  the  falsehood  disturbing  the 
peace  and  nationality  of  our  country  ?  The  hateful  rumors 
of  the  collision  taking  place  between  the  two  parties  are 
sometimes  spread  out.  We,  from  the  standpoint  of  love  to 
our  country,  cannot  overlook' this  falsehood  and  violation  of 
peace  and  fraternity.  Do  you  think  it  is  ri^ht  for  one  to 
urge  upon  a  stranger  to  beueve  what  he  does  not  like,  and 
call  that  stranger  foolish,  barbarous,  ignorant  and  obstinate, 
on  account  of  the  latter's  denying  the  proposal  of  the  former  ? 
Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  the  former  to  excite  the  latter  by 
calbng  so  many  names  and  consequently  resulting  in  a  social 
disorder  ?  I  should  say  that  such  an  one  as  that  is  against 
peace,  love  and  order,  fraternity  and  humanity.  I  should 
say  that  such  an  one  as  that  is  against  the  truth.  He  who 
is  against  the  truth  had  better  die  "  (i,  551). 

On  the  side  of  philosophic  theory,  the  gentle  Toki 
explains  that 

**  The  absolute  truth  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  monopo- 
lisation of  one  rehgion  or  other.  The  truth  is  the  broadest 
and  widest.  In  short,  Buddhism  teaches  us  that  the 
Buddhism  {sic)  is  the  Goddess  of  truth,  who  is  common  to 
every  religion,  but  who  showed  her  true  phase  to  us  through 
the  Buddhism"  (p.  550). 

Thus  is  the  unity  of  religion  vindicated  from  the 
East.  As  for  the  Christian  West,  it  meets  the  "patient, 
deep  disdain"  of  the  other  side  with  Christian  con- 
fidence. Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  confided  to  the 
Congress  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  such  a  promotion  of 
"Christian  union".  "As  sure,"  he  declared  (i,  138), 
"  as  God  is  the  Truth,  and  as  sure  as  Christ  is  the 
Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  his  Word  shall  be 
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fulfilled,  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one  shep- 
herd". With  no  less  engaging  catholicity,  the  Rev. 
Professor  Briggs  put  the  case  (p.  650)  to  the  heathen : 

**  We  may  now  say  to  aU  men, '  All  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world  are  now  accessible  to  you.  Study  them,  compare  them, 
recognise  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  true  in  them  all, 
and  tabulate  the  results,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  true, 
holy,  and  divine.'  When  we  have  gone  through  them  all, 
the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  are  as  torches  of  varying 
size  and  brilliancy  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but 
the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  like 
the  sun " 

Dr.  Pentecost  (p.  1,169)  no  less  convincingly  explained 
«*  the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  contention  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  possible  universal  religion  " ; 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  setting  forth  "Strategic 
Certainties  of  Comparative  Religion",  confessed:  "I 
turn  to  every  faith  on  earth  except  Christianity,  and  I 
find  every  such  faith  a  Torso".  The  Torsos  seem  to 
have  survived  it ;  as  they  did  the  special  statement  of 
the  claims  of  American  Israel,  wherein  the  literary 
dialect  of  the  States  is  successfully  employed  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah ;  and  as  they  did  the  seductions  of 
"Idealism  the  New  Religion".  Everybody  had  his 
innings,  and  somebody  would  seem  to  have  listened  to 
everybody  in  turn.  The  organising  genius  of  the  pro- 
moters did  not  omit  a  contribution  on  the  subject  of 
Comparative  Religion  from  Professor  Tiele,  the  ex- 
quisite inappropriateness  of  which  no  words  can 
describe.  And  altogether  one  feels,  on  survejring  the 
printed  results,  as  much  soothed  and  charmed  and 
edified  as  if  one  had  been  listening  for  a  day  to  an  aviary. 
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THE     NATURAL     HISTORY    OF    THE 
NONCONFORMIST    CONSCIENCE. 


The  Nonconformist  voter  and  his  conscience  as  a 
product  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  has  a  distinctive 
and  peculiar  history  in  the  social  development  of  these 
islands  which  is  worthy  of  a  short  exposure. 

At  the  present  day  the  Nonconformist  element  in  the 
country  (using  the  word  "  Nonconformist "  in  its  widest 
sense)  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
such  of  the  working  classes  as  are  desirous  of  being 
their  hangers-on,  politically  or  otherwise.  It  comprises 
the  so-called  ''  religious  world  ",  barring  the  Catholics, 
Roman  or  Anglican,  and  is  in  the  main  co-incident  with 
the  old  Evangelical  Party,  of  which  it  is  indeed  a  mere 
modem  adaptation.  To  understand  the  power  which 
the  modern  ''Nonconformist  conscience"  has  in  in- 
fluencing British  public  opinion,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  recall  what  the  old  **  Evangelicalism  "  was 
to  which  the  ''Nonconformists"  look  back  with  such 
profound  reverence,  and  to  understand  the  at  times 
somewhat  indistinct  line  of  demarcation  which  sepa- 
rates the  new  type  from  that  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  disruption  of  feudal  relations,  the  modified 
village-community  of  mediaeval  England,  the  decay  of 
the  guilds,  and  the  rise  of  the  independent  craftsman, 
merchant,  and  trade  syndicate,  was  expressed  in  the 
region  of  religious  thought  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Reformation.  But  the  rising  middle-class  took  the 
Reformation  differently  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
who  nominally  protected  or  supported  it,  but  who  really 
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wished  to  save  as  much  as  suited  them  of  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  Christianity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  tune  doubt  as 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christian  theology  had 
never  entered  the  heads  of  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  iDthabitants  of  Christendom.  They  were  as  axio- 
matic to  most  men  then  as  the  commonplaces  of  science 
are  to  us  to-day.  The  feudal  classes,  although  often 
like  the  rest  desirous  of  being  "shot"  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  and  of  certain  sides  of  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation, were  determined  to  hold  back  the  movement 
at  this  point  as  far  as  possible,  and  not  to  let  it  get 
"out  of  hand".  The  new  middle  classes,  on  the 
contrary,  were  bent  upon  driving  the  rupture  with 
Catholicism  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  getting  a 
thoroughly  individualistic  form  of  Christianity  estab- 
lished, in  which  each  man  as  an  individual  should  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  As  soon,  moreover,  as  the 
whole  movement  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ceased  to  have  to 
struggle  for  its  bare  existence,  the  two  strains  within  it 
began  to  break  out  into  open  antagonism,  which  issued 
later  in  the  victory  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Hence  Puritanism  on  the  one  side, 
and  high  Anglicanism  on  the  other.  The  Puritans 
wanted  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  no  hierarchy,  but 
free  play  for  individual  enterprise  in  religious  matters, 
just  as  they  wanted  in  the  secular  sphere  no  nasty 
feudal  privileges,  but  the  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mercial expansion  of  the  individual  by  his  own  efforts. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  free  play  of  the  indi- 
vidual was,  of  course,  to  be  limited  by  the  exigencies  of 
bourgeois'  supremacy  as  a  class.  In  politics  the  Puritans 
wished  indeed  to  get  rid  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
king  and  nobles,  and  were  even  not  indisposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  king  himself.  But  the  political  and  social 
doctrine  of  Anabaptists  and  Levellers  was  a  thing  to 
hold  no  parley  with.  Similarly  in  religion  they  zealously 
championed  freedom  from  tradition  and  priestly  control 
in  the  interpretation  of  dogma,  but  only  to  insist  upon 
subservience  to  the  dogma  itself  with  more  pitiless 
ferocity.  Mariolatry  was  to  be  superseded  by  Bibli- 
olatry,  slavery  to  Pope  and  Church  by  slavery  to  the 
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**  Authorised  Version  "•  Again,  the  new  movement  had 
no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  special  religions 
life  of  the  old  religious  orders,  with  its  asceticism,  but 
it  was  only  to  bring  a  so  rdid  asceticism  into  the  whole 
of  human  life,  without  distinction.  Pleasure  itself  was 
an  evil,  all  bodily  satisfaction  more  or  less  vicious,  and 
to  be  deprecated  even  where  not  positively  condemned* 

Still,  whatever  our  view  of  them  in  other  respects, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  old  Puritans  must  be  absolved 
of  the  charge  of  conscious  hypocrisy.  They  really 
believed  in  their  Bible,  and  the  arid  and  unlovely 
dogmas  they  founded  on  it.  The  old  genuine  and 
nrilitant  Puritanism  died  before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Its  tradition,  however,  slumbered  on 
through  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
towards  its  close  it  had  entered  upon  re-birth  in  the 
movements  associated  with  the  names  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley.  Now  the  spread  of  these  new  Puritan 
movements  was  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  great 
industry,  and  the  new  development  of  the  middle-class 
consequent  thereupon.  The  latter  seized  eagerly  upon 
the  latest  religious  revival — which  soon  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  Established  Church — and  the  can- 
cer of  Evangelicalism  took  root  in  English  society, 
ramifying  in  all  directions,  and  gaining  strength  from 
the  reaction  in  religious  as  in  political  matters  succeed- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  Without  denying  a 
measure  of  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  in  some  of  its 
earlier  votaries,  difficult  as'  it  is  to  see  what  there  was 
in  it  to  be  enthusiastic  about,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
it  soon  sank  into  the  festering  mass  of  hypocrisy  out  of 
the  womb  of  which  has  come  the  "  Liberator  "  as  the 
last-born  among  many  brethren. 

The  two  salient  dogmas  of  Evangelicalism  were  always 
Bibliolatry  and  Sabbatarianism.  Family  prayers  and 
punctilious  church-going  followed  as  a  matter  of  coiurse. 
The  essential  dogmatic  structure  was  the  old  Catholic 
theology,  as  somewhat  clumsily  pruned  and  awkwardly 
innovated  upon  by  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'      Again,    while    the    hierarchical    order    of 

'The  pretence  that  the  traditional  orthodox  dogmas  of  Pro- 
testantism had  their  justification  in  the  theory  that  the  Hebrew 
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beings,  which  the  mediaeval  theology  took  over  from 
the  pseudo-DionysiuSy  and  he  again  from  the  last  of 
the  Pagans,  Proklos,  was  got  rid  of;  the  quasi-neo- 
platonic  dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  still  retained. 
Prayers  to  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  were 
abandoned  as  superstitious  forms;  but  the  belief  in 
prayers  as  in  some  way  or  other  altering  the  course 
of  things,  provided  the  alteration  was  like  the  iU^ti- 
mate  baby  of  fiction  "only  a  little  one",  was 
strenuously  held  to.  Purgatory  was  thrown  over- 
board, but  Hell  was  retained.  Miracles,  ue.j  great  and 
palpable  violations  of  natural  law,  were  pronounced 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Evangelical  mind  to  have  ceased. 
But,  of  course,  to  doubt  the  Biblical  miracles,  so  long 
back  in  the  past,  was  impious.  All  this  arbitrary 
tangle  of  illogical  positions  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  *'  Evangelical "  to  hold  intact,  at  once  against 
the  more  logical  Catholic  theology,  and  against  the 
inroads  of  modern  science  and  criticism.  The  con- 
demnation of  Catholicism  as  superstitious  by  orthodox 
Protestants  is  -exceedingly  naive  all  round.  The 
Protestant  condemns  the  reverence  paid  by  the 
Catholic  to  the  pyx  or  to  relics,  but  the  Protestant 
finds  so  much  sanctity  in  the  brick  and  mortar  of  his 
churches  that  it  would  shock  him  to  use  them  for 
every-day  purposes  as  the  Catholic  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  commonly  were. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  Evangelicalism,  also 
derived  from  Puritanism — viz.,  its  practical  side.  This 
consisted    in    the  carrying    out    of    an    ascetic    life. 

Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament  were  the  ultimate  courts  of 
appeal,  is  almost  too  thin  to  be  worth  noticing.  Of  course,  the 
"  Evangelical "  and  Protestant  generally  read  into  the  Bible  aU 
that  he  wanted  to  find  there,  and  read  out  of  it  all  that  he  did  not 
want.  For  instance,  the  Trinitarian  dogma  and  the  incarnation 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  yet  he  professes  to  discover 
them  there.  Again.  Sabbatarianism  is  precisely  one  of  the  Jewish 
religious  rites  (about  the  only  one)  which  the  founder  of  Christianity 
is  reported  as  having  expressly  abrogated.  Yet  this  has  not 
hindered  the  English  Evangelical  from  attempting  its  tyrannical 
enforcement  on  the  wrong  day  I !  On  the  other  hand  ancient 
astronomical  theories  not  consonant  with  modem  science,  and 
quaint  survivals  of  early  sexual  morality,  equally  inconsistent  with 
tne  morale  hourgeois$  in  such  matters,  are  conveniently  passed  by,  or 
explained  away. 
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Theatres,  dancing,  card-playing,  the  pursuit  of  every 
amusement  beyond  a  very  limited  point  were  forbidden 
to  the  man  **  converted  "  to  Evangelicalism,  who  must 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  two  objects — making 
money  (called  "attending  to  business"),  and  saving 
his  own  and  other  people's  souls.  If  it  was  forbidden  to 
do  many  things  on  week-days,  it  was  forbidden  virtually 
to  do  anything  on  Simdays.  Many  regarded  even  the 
exertion  of  the  legs  in  walking  as  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath.  Certainly  a  peal  of  laughter  was  unsuited  to 
the  character  of  the  day.  Altogether  the  God  of  the 
Evangelical  seemed  to  find  a  singular  amusement  in 
watching  his  creatures  boring  themselves.  There  was 
a  fourth  aspect  of  Evangelicalism,  and  that  was  philan- 
thropy. Philanthropy  was  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  the 
soul-saving.  Evangelicalism  as  the  ideological  expres- 
sion of  the  English  bourgeois  Philistine  was  up  to  the 
tricks  of  its  trade.  Philanthropy  was  a  plausible  cloak 
for  prosel3rtism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certain  the 
English  middle  classes  gained  more  in  the  end  by  their 
proselytism  than  they  lost  by  their  charitable  donations. 
For  the  indigent  man  who  became  "  a  new  creature  *', 
and  received  the  *'  gospel "  tidings  at  the  hands  of  the 
city  missionary,  the  district  visitor,  or  the  charitable 
society,  backed  by  a  more  substantial  somewhat,  was 
understood  from  that  moment  to  abrogate  his  inde- 
pendent class  interests  and  instincts  as  one  of  the 
proletariat,  and  to  become  a  humble  retainer  of  the 
middle  class  in  his  new  character  of  "  Christian  man  **. 
Henceforth  no  more  going  out  on  strike,  no  more 
militant  trade  unionism,  no  more  class-struggle!  Al- 
though it  is  true  Evangelicalism  may  never  have  made, 
many  converts  among  the  organised  working  classes, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  general  influence  of  Evangeli- 
calism was  strong  in  retarding  the  class-struggle  at 
certain  stages. 

In  accordance  with  the  class-influence  it  repre- 
sented, it  played  its  part  in  distracting  attention  from 
the  economic  situation,  and  its  character  of  a^'red 
herring"  was  indeed  hardly  concealed.  For  the 
Evangelical,  with  all  his  ostentation  of  charity  and 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  became  ferocity  itself  when  it 
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was  a  qaestion  of  the  working  classes  bettering  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist  class,  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  attitude  of  the  various  religious  bodies 
to  Chartism,  and  even  the  earlier  trade-union  move- 
ment, is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this.  What  really 
in  foro  conscUnUa  underlay  the  Evangelical  horror  of 
Infidelity  often  came  out  in  the  course  of  discussion. 
"If  men  all  turned  infidels,  what  would  become  of 
society,  where  would  be  the  security  for  property?" 
It  was  the  same  spirit  which  led  the  Titnes  reviewer  of 
of  the  "  Descent  of  Man  ",  in  1871,  to  admonish  Charles 
Darwin  of  his  grievous  responsibility  for  putting  for- 
ward such  doctrines  when  the  outcome  of  irreligious 
teachings  was  being  shown  in  the  subversive  aims  of 
the  Paris  Commune.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  has 
made  the  statesman  everywhere  welcome  religion  as  an 
ally.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Britisher  has  a 
Special  relish  for  hypocrisy.  He  regularly  enjoys  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel.  Other  nations  take  their  hypocrisy 
more  or  less  sadly,  as  a  conventional  lie  of  civilisation, 
get  it  over  as  quiddy  as  possible,  like  a  black  draught, 
and  say  little  about  it.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chews  it,  and 
gets  the  full  flavor  out  of  it.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  alone  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  an 
Evangelical  party.  (I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 
that  the  German  word  **Evangelisch"  does  not  connote 
the  same  thing  as  the  English  *<  Evangelical ".) 

How  far  the  "  Evangelical  '*  of  a  generation  ago  was 
a  sincere  fanatic,  and  how  far  he  was  a  conscious  im- 
postor, with  his  zeal  against  Catholicism  and  his 
unctuous  horror  of  Atheism,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Probably  he  was  in  this  respect  Uke  the  rain-maker  of 
the  savage  tribe,  who  is  alleged  to  be  at  once  dupe  and 
cheat.  Hypocrisy  had  been  so  part  of  his  education 
from  his  cradle,  that  he  perhaps  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  believed  in  the  dogmatic  sweepings 
which  formed  his  stock  in  trade,  and  that  his  moral  sense 
was  so  blunted  by  custom  as  not  to  revolt  against  them. 
Did  he  or  she,  for  example,  really  believe  that  soHo  vou 
mutterings  called  prayers  really  affected  the  course  of 
nature  7  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  exigencies  of  society  as  under* 
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stood  by  the  dominant  class  of  the  century  reqtdred  some 
rehgion,  and  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  that 
religion  should  be  the  one  selected  by  that  class  as 
best  adapted  to  its  nature  and  objects.  This  meant 
that  Evangelical  Protestantism  had  to  be  jealously 
maintained  against  "  Popery  "  and  "  Infidelity  "•  For 
"  Popery "  implied  subservience  to  an  absolute  head, 
and  a  foreigner  at  that;  it  implied  the  abrogation  of 
the  individual  before  a  corporate  entity,  the  Church| 
notions  which  stirred  up  the  chauvinist  and  indi- 
vidualist bile  of  the  great  commercial  class.  Then 
again  the  amount  of  time  allotted  by  "Popery"  to 
devotion,  the  setting  aside  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  religious  life  where  they  consumed  but  did 
not  produce  wealth,  the  holidays  and  feast  days  when 
the  work  of  the  world  stood  still,  all  this  was  eminently 
unsuited  to  the  rigime  of  competition,  laissfiz  faire,  and 
the  new  middle  class. 

Accordingly  Catholicism  was  scathingly  denounced  as 
the  **  scarlet  whore  ",  and  a  keen  scent  was  kept  up  for 
"  Papistic  "  tendencies.  Beauty  in  churches  and  art  in 
services  were  banished,  and  the  uglier  these  things  were 
the  more  evangelical  did  they  become.  The  Evangelical 
parent  and  teacher  had  the  brazen  impudence,  moreover, 
to  paint  the  mediaeval  church  black  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  its  persecution  of  Galileo,  when  with  the  next 
breath  they  were  themselves  denoimcing  Darwin  or  the 
geologists,  and  to  hear  them  one  would  have  thought  they 
only  stopped  at  the  stake  for  lack  of  power.  They  well 
knew  that  the  Inquisitors  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
merely  anathematising  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
"Bible".  Of  course,  the  Evangelical  declared  it  not  at 
all  contrary  to  the  Bible — after  it  was  useless  to  deny  it 
longer— just  as  his  descendant  has  now  found  out  that 
"Darwinism"  is  perfectly  consonant  with  that  very 
accommodating  body  of  writings.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Inquisitors  were  only  doing  what  they  them- 
selves were  doing  when  they  placed  the  "Origin  of 
Species  "  on  their  Index,  or  tried  to  hunt  Dr.  Colenso 
down.  The  latter,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  a  simple- 
minded,  earnest  man,  who  was  not  in  the  "  swim  "  of  his 
trade,  was  sent  out  to  Natal  as  the  ordinary  Evangelical 
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church  parson,  became  convinced  on  a  point  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and  was  naive  enough  to  proclaim  the  fact. 
The  evangelical  clericate,  backed  by  its  retainers,  the 
religious  middle  class,  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  destroy  the  man  who  was  too  unworldly 
to  know  how  to  play  their  game  properly,  and 
they  only  failed  after  some  years  through  working 
their  cards  badly  with  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  There 
was  an  additional  incentive  to  perscution  in  the 
fact  that  Colenso  was  the  first  official  Englishman 
whose  conscience  rose  in  active  revolt  against  the 
oppression  of  native  races,  and  hence  he  was  by  no 
means  a  persona  grata  to  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
speculator  with  a  little  spare  capital  locked  up  in  South 
Africa,  who  wanted  missionaries  of  another  kidney. 
The  economic  basis  of  Evangelicalism  is  nowhere  more 
plainly  shown  than  in  its  foreign  missions,  those  pre- 
liminary canters  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  new 
markets  for  the  reception  of  the  cheap  cottons  and 
other  delectable  products  of  the  deacon's  or  church- 
warden's factory. 

The  defence  of  Evangelical  dogma  took  the  three 
forms  of  suppressio  vert,  something  more  than  the 
suggestio  falsi,  and  of  personal  scurrility.  The  suppressio 
vert  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  Evangelical 
parent  or  instructor  of  youth  in  the  teaching  not 
merely  of  history  and  opinion,  but  even  of  such  a 
subject  as  physical  geography.  To  take  one  trifling 
example.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  one  of  the 
few  successful  hits  of  the  old  Biblical  school  of  Paulus, 
technically  known  as  the  "rationalistic"  school,  was 
in  indicating  the  reference  to  well-known  natural  phe- 
nomena in  certain  of  the  narratives  in  Exodus.  Now 
it  might,  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  this  should 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  Biblical  instruc- 
tion, but  it  was  surely  hardly  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  physical  geographical  instruc- 
tion the  fact  might  have  been  mentioned  (without  com- 
ment, of  course)  that  under  the  influence  of  strong 
East  winds  the  Red  Sea  becomes  fordable  at  certain 
times,  the  waters  being,  as  it  were,  cut  in  two  by  the  force 
of  the  gale ;  that  the  serpent  and  stick  trick  is  a  part 
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of  the  repertory  of  every  modem  Egyptian  jiiggler ;  that 
the  red  appearance,  resembling  blood,  of  the  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  at  certain  times  is  a  natural  phenomenon, 
familiar  to  travellers,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Yet  it 
would  have  gone  badly  with  the  teacher  who  had  dared 
to  state  facts  to  his  pupils,  the  inference  from  which 
was  so  obviously  "agin'  Scriptur*."  For  the  Evan- 
gelical parent  and  guardian  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
in  these  matters.  A  semi-conscious  hypocrite  himself, 
his  object  was  to  train  a  race  of  as  far  as  possible 
unconscious  hypocrites. 

The  suggestio  falsi  took  protean  forms.  One  of  the 
favorite  ones  was  manipulating  geological  facts  so 
as  to  square  with  Genesis.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
now-a-days  that  men  at  that  time,  of  a  certain  scientific 
standing,  did  not  disdain  to  prostitute  their  pens  and 
their  names  to  this  vile  and  contemptible  "pious 
fraud  ".  Recent  discoveries  in  oriental  archeology  were 
impudently  "  adapted  "  not  to  clash  with  the  "  Bible  "• 
The  results  of  foreign  scholarship  in  Biblical  research 
were  of  course  ignored.  But  the  great  coup  in  the 
game  of  "bluflF"  was  over  the  Sabbatarian  dogma. 
Here  it  was  the  practice  to  represent  to  ingenuous 
youth  that  Sabbatarianism  was  a  fundamental  article 
of  Christain  faith,  not  only  concealing  the  fact  that  it 
has  never  existed  outside  the  races  inhabiting  the 
British  islands  and  their  colonies,  and  that  even  there 
it  has  been  but  a  growth  of  two  hundred  years  standing, 
but  averring  at  the  same  time  that  all  those  who 
refused  to  abase  themselves  before  it  {e.g.,  the  entire 
body  of  nour  Anglo-Saxon  Christians,  Protestant  no  less 
than  Catholic)  were  worse  than  "  Infidels ".  For 
Sabbatarianism  was  no  mere  matter  of  opinion,  it  was  a 
vital  point  in  the  Evangelicals'  system.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  among  the  stock  of  pious  lies  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  "  godless  ",  and  which  the  not  very  fertile  evange- 
lical imagination  worked  up  again  and  again  in  the 
form  of  tracts,  the  case  of  the  boy  who  went  out  on  the 
river  on  a  Sunday,  and  either  got  drowned  for  doing 
it  or  else  ended  with  murder,  played  a  very  large  part. 

Scurrility  was  the  third  means'by  which  it  was  sought 
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to  damage  the  opponents  of  the  precious  <' gospel** 
which  the  Evangelical  professed  it  his  mission  to  pro- 
claim. That  all  "  infidels "  were  counted  wicked  men 
goes  without  sa3dng ;  and  as  one  cannot  expect  scrupu* 
lous  integrity  from  the  upholders  of  any  system  of 
arbitrary  dogma,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  be  too 
severe  on  our  Evangelical  for  this.  But  the  elaborate 
and  very  excogitated  lies  which  were  invented  to 
damage  particular  reputations  were  really  a  little 
strong  even  for  religious  men  and  theologians.  One 
noteworthy  case  of  this  was  the  vilification  of  Thomas 
Paine,  who  was  represented  as  a  drunken,  swearing 
monster,  with  every  shade  of  coloring  a  malicious 
imagination  could  suggest.  Of  course  those  who  tnade 
the  assertion  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  a  direct  lie, 
and  that  it  had  been  refuted.  But  it  was  good  enough 
to  serve  their  purpose,  since  at  that  time  no  one  dared 
to  defend  the  character  of  a  well-known  ''  infidel  *\  and 
no  "  respectable  "  publisher  would  then  have  ventured 
to  publish  any  statement  anent  such  a  one  that  was  not 
scurrilous.  Thus  it  came  that  a  poor  man  who  had 
writtep  a  somewhat  crude  essay  suggesting  in  mild 
language  a  reconsideration  of  certain  current  theo- 
logical tenets,  and  whose  worst  offence  was  voting  for 
the  life  of  Louis  XVI  in  the  French  Convention,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  labored  under  a  libellous  and  false 
imputation  for  wellnigh  a  century.  The  late  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  similarly  vilified  by  the  whole  religious 
middle-class  until  they  found  out  he  was  an  anti- 
Socialist. 

Now  such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Evangelical 
party  up  to  less  than  a  generation  ago— lying,  hypo- 
crisy, calumny,  and  social  ostracism  were  the  only 
weapons  known  to  this  band  of  successful  counter* 
jumpers,  cheesemongers,  et  id  genius  omne^  turned  theo- 
logians, who  terrorised  the  whole  intellectual  and  social 
life  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  may  possibly  be 
alleged  that  even  in  suggesting  at  any  measure  of  con- 
scions  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  zealots  of  Evangelicalism 
I  have  been  unjust  to  honest  bigotry.  But  I  ask  the 
charitable  soul  who  thinks  thus  to  remember  that  the 
men  who  were  loudest  in  denouncing  the  exponents 
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of  (evangelically-speaking)  inconvenient  truths,  were 
shrewd  men  of  business,  men  keen  enough  to  detect 
the  smallest  point  which  told  in  favor  of  or  against 
their  interests  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  who  yet 
fought  to  the  knife  the  most  obvious  scientific  facts  or 
critical  commonplaces  wluch  seemed  to  jeopardise  the 
dogmas  they  regarded  as  essential  to  their  interests, 
and  were  prepared  to  maintain  or  to  accept  the  most 
childishly  transparent  fallacies  in  favor  of  those  dog- 
mas. Does  anyone  affirm  that  these  individuals  would 
have  taken  a  cheque,  a  bill,  or  any  negotiable  instru- 
ment on  a  week-day,  on  the  strength  of  such  evidence 
as  to  solvency  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  was  sufficient  to 
convince  (?)  them,  let  us  say,  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  the  consonance  of  the  facts  of 
geology  with  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  or  of  the  practical 
utility  of  prayer  on  a  Sunday  ?  No,  the  plea  for  com- 
plete honesty  is  too  thin.  For  these  things  involved 
no  subtle  points  of  metaphysics,  but  the  mere  ordinary 
science  and  commonsense  Philistine. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  this  paper  of  Evangeli- 
calism and  Evangelicals  in  the  past  tense,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  accusing  the 
modem  world  of  orthodox  Protestantism  of  views  and 
practices  which  it  may  be  said  are  no  longer  obtaining 
among  them.  But  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
there  are  still  existing  religious  circles  to  which  the 
above  remarks  will  fiilly  apply.  And  even  those  who 
are  prepared  to  explain  away  or  modify  the  more 
flagrantly  immoral  or  irrational  dogmas  of  the  old 
(( gospel "  still  maintain  without  shame  the  tradition  of 
their  disreputable  past.  The  tendency,  however,  is  not 
to  be  denied  for  the  sects  to  lie  low  as  to  theology  and 
to  turn  on  the  '<  moral "  tap.  Finding  theology  very 
much  at  a  discount  all  roimd,  Nonconformity  plays  out 
its  last  card — ^its  conscience.  **  Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat.'*  Out  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
came  the  Liberator  Building  Society.  ''Orlando  in 
the  old  chains  1*'  The  old  hjrpocrisy  still!  Board* 
meetings  opened  by  prayer.  Veritably  that  prayer 
was  answered!  Veritably  was  the  ''Liberator"  a 
Nemesis  for  the  small  British  middle-class  that  battens 
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on  chapels  and  cant !  Hoist  they  were  worthUy  with 
their  own  petard  I  They  wanted  piety  in  the  capitalist 
syndicate  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  savings — and 
they  got  it.  "  Vous  Tavez  voulu,  Georges  Dandin  I " 
May  all  those  who  entrust  the  products  of  their  parsi- 
mony to  boards  of  directors  who  open  their  meetings 
with  prayer  fare  similarly  ! 

Let  us  remember  that  this  class  in  placing  their 
savings  with  the  "  Liberator  "  were  only  carrying  out 
the  principle  which  a  generation  ago  would  boycott 
men  who  did  not  bow  to  their  shibboleth,  would  make 
it  impossible  for  a  man  who  labored  under  the  sus- 
picion of  religious  heterodoxy  to  earn  his  living  in  any 
provincial  town  in  Britain,  and  would  harry  those  who 
did  not  frequent  one  of  their  **  places  of  worship "  till 
they  found  themselves  driven  to  choose  between  moral 
dishonesty  and  social  ruin.  The  latter  was  the  Evan- 
gelical substitute  for  the  stake. 

For  the  rest,  as  above  said,  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science to-day  occupies  itself  largely  in  the  attempt 
to  maintain  intact  and  keep  alive  enthusiasm  for  the 
conventional  class-morality  of  the  bourgeois  system. 
This  morality  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Christian  or 
Puritan  individualist  asceticism,  and  the  exigencies  of 
an  economically-individualist  state  of  society.  But  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  pretends  to  find  in  it  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  to  all  eternity. 
Sexual  abstinence,  euphemistically  called  *<  social 
purity  ",  is  its  great  pihce  de  resistance.  In  the  present 
social  and  legal  restrictions  to  the  formation  of  free 
unions  between  the  sexes,  which  are  based  on  the 
natural  but  perfectly  prosaic  desire  of  the  ratepayer  not 
to  be  saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  his  neighbour's 
children,  it  pretends  to  see  absolute  moral  laws,  irre- 
spective of  social  and  economic  circumstances.  But 
even  apart  from  this,  any  breach  of  the  conventional 
ethics  of  middle-class  society  is  sure  of  the  reprobation 
of  their  specially  constituted  guardian,  the  "  Non- 
conformist conscience" — whose  methods  are  spying, 
eavesdropping,  and  other  edifying  practices  of  the 
amateur  detective.  It  would  seek  to  avert  the  abuse 
of  any  particular  thing  by  forcibly  suppressing  its  use. 
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Thus  it  has  no  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  evils  of  drink 
by  opening  up  the  Sunday,  the  only  rest-day  for  the 
masses,  to  higher  means  of  recreation  ;  it  has  no  idea 
of  mitigating  the  present  evil  eflfects  of  cheap  alcohol 
by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  against  adulteration. 
Oh  dear,  no ;  it  would  do  as  it  has  done  in  the  United 
States,  suppress  all  consumption  of  alcohol  by  force  of 
law  !  In  fine,  the  Nonconformist  conscience  remains 
like  its  forbears,  the  eternal  quintessence  of  the  hypo- 
critical type  of  bourgeois  philistinism.*  Always  bitterly 
opposed  to  liberty  for  others,  it  has  known  how  to 
whine  loud  enough  when  its  own  liberties  have  been 
infiringed  by  some  equally  bigoted  High  Church  vicar, 
with  whom,  bien  enUndu^  it  has  been  only  too  willing 
to  join  hands  to  oppress  the  Freethinker.  To  the 
latter  it  was,  until  recently,  if  possible,  more  merci- 
less than  any  Roman  or  Anglican  Sacerdotalist. 

Such  is  the  pedigree  of  that  "Nonconformist  con- 
science "  which  now  arrogates  to  itself  to  dictate  the 
character  and  general  walk  and  conversation  of  every 
man  holding  a  public  position,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  whole  public  policy  of  the  country.  These  be  your 
gods,  O  middle-class  Englishmen  ! 

E.  Bblfort  Bax. 


^  There  are  two  prominent  t^pes  of  British  boai|;eois  Philistinism, 
the  one  embodied  m  the  "  rekeioos  world  ",  the  hypocritical  type : 
and  the  other  embodied  in  the  "  sporting  worlcf ",  the  blatantly 
coarse  type. 
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There  are  certain  kinds  of  art  and  literature  that  seem 
to  win  the  good  opinion  at  once  of  the  humbler  sort  of 
uncritical  minds,  and  of  those  higher  beings  who  claim 
to  approach  literary  and  artistic  questions  with  a  con- 
scious and  reliable  power  of  criticism.  Gounod's  Fattst 
and  Bizet's  Carmen  hold  unquestioned  sway  over  the 
minds  not  only  of  those  who  go  to  opera  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  evening,  but  of  cultivated  musicians  who 
know  good  work  from  bad,  and  who  would  not  com- 
mend music  of  the  simply  ear-tickling  order,  without 
deeper  and  more  permanent  qualities.  And  the  artist 
who  can  do  work  that  seems  to  appeal  impartially  to 
high  and  low  and  mediocre  intelligences,  an  artist  like 
Mascagni,  who  can.write  an  Intermezzo  that  lifts  men 
above  all  distinctions  of  intellect,  is  surely  one  of  the 
happiest  of  mortals  in  his  art.  Round  him  will  rage 
little  of  the  conflict  of  critics ;  his  reputation  and  his 
income,  in  these  days,  are  both  assured.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  men  whom  public  and  critics  alike 
have  come  to  look  upon  as  tortuous  problems,  in- 
curable spirits  of  perversity;  men  who,  like  Wagner 
and  Browning,  are  anathema  to  certain  worthy  souls, 
and  heaven's  own  inspiration  to  other  souls,  equally 
worthy.  Some  frankly  confess  them  to  be  incompre- 
hensible ;  others  claim  to  comprehend  them,  but  half- 
heartedly admit  that  the  comprehension  is  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  attaining  it ;  while  others  again 
hug  the  mysterious  and  the  esoteric,  and  laud  the 
Master  as  the  evangelist  of  a  new  dispensation.  One  can 
pardon  the  enthusiastic  disciples  who  have  done  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  brains  or  temper  enough 
to  do:  the  man  who  has  read  Browning  from  Pauline 
to  Asolando,  who  knows  Ibsen  from  first  to  last,  who 
comprehends  Wagner  the  politician,  Wagner  the  philo- 
sopher, Wagner  the  aesthetician,  as  well  as  Wagner  the 
musician  :  the  man  who,^-crowning  achievement  of  all 
— ^has  got  honestly  through  the  Second  Part  of  Fa$tst 
(398) 
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without  skipping,  has  certainly  something  to  be  proud 
of.  It  may  be  that  disciples  like  these  are  really  the 
salt  of  the  earth;  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  their 
writings  or  their  attitude  towards  opponents  to  contra- 
dict that  opinion.  But  a  perverse  public  refuses  to  be 
either  bullied  or  cajoled;  it  steadfastly  resists  the 
process  of  enrolment  in  the  ranks  of  students  of  this  or 
that  great  artist.  Browning  will  never  be  popular; 
Wagner  is  tending  more  and  more  to  be  known  through 
excerpts  on  the  concert  platform  rather  than  by  full 
performances  of  his  operas  on  the  stage.  There  is 
only  one  mode  of  consolation  left  open  to  enthusiastic 
admirers, — ^to  found  a  Browning  or  a  Wagner  Society, 
wherein,  snugly  cocooned  from  a  clod-pated  world, 
superior  intelligence  may  create  a  little  Eden  for  itself, 
and  eat  perpetually  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

From  this  last  maltreatment  Mr.  Meredith  has  been 
happily  spared.  The  prose  Browning,  as  he  has  been 
called,  has  literary  sins  enough  to  answer  for;  but 
criticism  of  him  can  be  fairly  temperate  and  unsatiric 
so  long  as  his  frenzied  admirers  have  not  formed  a 
Meredith  Society  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  Secret 
Doctrine.  And  the  fact  that  the  public  Imows  so  little 
of  his  private  life,  while  it  hinders  the  critic  in  some 
ways  from  tracing  causes  and  effects,  helps  in  another 
way  to  lessen  his  responsibility,  by  making  the  study 
of  the  author  one  solely  of  a  literary  presentment.  He 
has  been  the  subject  of  frenzied  eulogies  and  of  no  less 
frenzied  objurgations.  It  may  be  possible,  by  looking 
at  him  from  the  standpoint  neither  of  discipleship  nor 
of  antagonism,  to  come  to  a  fairly  accurate  reading  of 
his  mind  and  art. 

I. 
Looking  back  at  Mr.  Meredith's  first  volume — **  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat",  published  in  1856— we  can  see 
fairly  foreshadowed  the  Meredith  of  the  later  works* 
We  notice  in  the  early  volume  an  intense  feeling  for 
beauty,  great  imaginative  power,  strong  sensuousnesSi 
delight  in  form  and  color  for  their  own  sakes,  an 
exquisite  sense  of  the  values  of  words  as  factors  of 
style,  an  extreme  felicity  of  phrase,  a  humor  originali 
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kindly,  and  penetrating ;  on  the  other  hand,  too  little 
power  of  concentration,  an  imagination  too  exuberant 
for  the  mind*s  constructive  power,  a  frequent  failure 
of  the  sense  of  proportion,  an  occasional  oddity  of 
language,  a  disposition  to  write  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  writing,  regardless  of  the  need  for  reserve,  and  to 
make  the  characters  talk  for  the  mere  sake  of  talking. 
Mr.  Meredith's  development  has  proceeded  consistently 
along  both  these  lines.  The  one  has  led  him  to  the 
exquisitely  delicate  character -drawing  and  phrase - 
making  of  "The  Egoist",  and  the  swift  dithyrambic 
passion  of  "The  Tragic  Comedians";  the  other  has 
landed  him  in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  conversational 
triviality  in  parts  of  "  Diana ",  and  the  chaos  of  the 
first  half  of  "  One  of  Our  Conqueror?  ". 

Mr.  Meredith's  mind  seems  to  be  a  blend  of  the 
poet's  and  the  philosopher's.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  novelist  should  not  be  both  poet  and  philosopher, 
provided  his  duality  of  temperament  be  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  make  his  work  fluctuate  uneasily  between 
fictive  realism  on  the  one  side  and  poetic  idealism  on 
the  other.  Now  Mr.  Meredith,  it  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  say,  is  more  a  poet  than  a  novelist ;  that  is,  his  main 
concern  is  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  human  sentiment 
and  emotion,  regarded  in  their  most  ideal  aspects. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  while  professing  as  his  aim 
philosophy  in  fiction,  and  declaiming  against  realistic 
fiction  as  being  essentially  unphilosophical,  he  is 
betrayed  into  the  very  error  that  is  always  at- 
tributed to  the  realist — ^the  unphilosophical  error  of 
taking  a  part  of  human  life  for  the  whole.  For 
idealism  like  Mr.  Meredith's  is  really  just  as  little  a 
philosophic  viewing  of  the  whole  of  life  as  is  the 
realism  so  energetically  censured.  Perhaps  the  truth 
may  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the  so-called 
realist  is  in  point  of  fact  an  idealist,  almost  as  idealistic 
as  the  idealist  proper;  seeing  that  he  also  has  to 
choose  his  material,  select  what  he  will  display,  reject 
what  he  will  not,  and  give  to  his  selected  material  the 
color  of  his  own  mind  and  temperament.  The  main 
difference  between  idealist  and  realist  is  not  that  the 
one  is  imaginative  and  the  other  is  not,  but  that  thqr 
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are  both  imaginative  on  difiTerent  planes;  the  one 
consciously  seeking  to  actualise  the  fictitious,  the  other 
unconsciously  casting  the  glamor  of  the  imagination 
over  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  close  reproduction  of 
the  actual.  Mr.  Meredith  might  perhaps  repudiate  the 
title  of  idealist,  pointing  out  that  he  is  against  the 
rose-pink  equally  with  the  dirty-drab  view  of  human 
life ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  I  here  use  the  word — ^in 
that  he  chooses  to  deal  rather  with  the  isolated  ideal 
emotions  of  men  than  with  the  physical  or  external 
materials  that  give  birth  to  and  sway  these  emotions — 
he  may  fitly  accept  the  name  of  idealist.  If  he  chooses 
to  claim,  as  he  has  practically  done  in  the  preface  to 
'*  Diana  *',  that  fiction  in  this  style  is  a  veritable 
philosophy  of  life;  that  these  creations  of  the  poet- 
philosopher  are  more  real  than  the  creations  of  the 
realist,  what  Shelley  calls : 

**  Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality," 

he  will  no  doubt  find  many  students  of  aesthetics  to 
agree  with  him.    Platonism  is  not  yet  dead  in  art. 

A  glance  here  and  there  at  his  method  of  handling 
his  characters  will  justify  this  classification  of  them.  It 
is  noticeably  that  where  he  has  to  deal  with  characters 
and  emotions  that  may  be  treated  from  two  points  of 
view — ^the  more  idealistic  and  the  less  idealistic — he 
invariably  chooses  the  former.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  political  ground- work  of  "  Beauchamp's  Career ". 
Here  Mr.  Meredith  has,  besides  his  usual  ideal  love- 
interest,  the  choice  of  the  actual  interest  of  politics. 
Characteristically,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  he  hovers  irresolutely  between  these  two  in- 
terests ;  but  in  the  end,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  politidal  interest  becomes  purely  subordinate,  and, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  final  chapter,  might  have  been 
almost  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Meredith  has  been  all 
along  intent  on  the  solution  of  the  emotional  problem. 
This  is  spun  out  to  an  inordinate  length ;  and  while  the 
small  motive  of  love  and  marriage  is  made  one  of 
elaborate  psychologising,  what  might  have  been  the 
larger  motive  of  the  political  interest — the  reflexion  in 
the  mind  of  an  individual  of  the  great  mind  of  the 
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nation — ^is  handled  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner^ 
and  only  made  to  serve  as  one  of  the  factors  in 
determining  the  course  of  the  love-interest.  Would 
any  other  of  our  great  modem  dramatic  or  fictive 
artists  have  been  so  lacking  in  the  sense  of  psycho- 
logical proportion  as  to  contrast  so  imprudently  matters 
of  such  vastly  different  degrees  of  importance,  and 
finally  to  make  the  smaller  motive  bulk  most  largely  ? 

Or  again,  to  take  a  still  better  instance.  What  other 
writer  could  have  so  dealt  with  the  character  of  Lassalle 
as  to  have  almost  omitted  the  bare  mention  of  the  vast 
social  movement  of  which  Lassalle  was  the  head  ?  It 
is  not  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  incapable  of  reading  poli- 
tical and  social  movements  accurately  —  for  "The 
Tragic  Comedians  "  and  "  Beauchamp's  Career "  con- 
tain the  shrewdest  political  sense — but  that  he  in- 
stinctively prefers  the  more  ideal  color.  What  he  is 
concerned  with  is  not  Lassalle  as  he  really  was,  not 
Lassalle's  mind  as  a  whole,  but  that  mind  solely 
on  the  erotic  side ;  and  "  The  Tragic  Comedians " 
becomes  nothing  but  a  superb  description  of  a  man's 
bearing  under  the  stress  of  the  emotion  kindled  by  a 
woman.  The  main  human  interest  vanishes,  and  we 
are  left  with  merely  one  man  and  one  woman;  the 
ideal  aspect  of  the  situation  is  chosen,  rather  than  the 
real. 

All  his  life,  indeed,  Mr.  Meredith  has  hovered  un- 
certainly between  heaven  and  earth.  He  began  with 
the  purely  imaginative  writing  of  "The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat ",  dealing  with  characters  and  situations  and 
emotions  utterly  divorced  from  any  practical  human 
interest.  Then,  in  "Richard  Feverel",  he  seems  to 
have  desired  to  turn  his  artistic  vision  upon  the  actual 
lives  of  men.  Yet  even  here  the  choice  of  subject  was 
characteristic  of  his  poetical  temperament.  Artist  as 
he  was,  quick  with  emotion,  quiveringly  alive  to  every 
suggestion  of  sensuous  beauty,  and  finding  in  the 
emotion  of  the  sexes  such  scope  for  passionate  and 
pictorial  treatment,  it  was  natural  that  his  first  in- 
cursion into  reality  should  have  been  through  the 
portals  of  youthful  love.  At  once  sensuous  and  in- 
tellectual himself,  the  problem  that  suggested  itself  to 
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him  was  one  of  the  psychology  of  the  sexes  —  the 
conduct  and  career  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  especial  and  systematised  care  in 
order  to  fit  him  to  take  his  place  among  women.  Now 
nothing  could  be  more  illustrative  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
temperament  and  intellect  than  his  choice  of  such  a 
subject  and  his  manner  of  treating  it.  He  was  impelled 
to  it  by  the  ardor  of  his  emotional  imagination ;  but 
having  once  looked  at  the  problem,  his  treatment  of  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  illogical  evasion.  As  a 
psychological  study  of  sexual  evolution  along  certain 
lines  it  is  inconclusive  and  aberrant ;  for  the  tragedy, 
which  should  follow  inexorably  from  the  method  of 
training  adopted  by  Richard's  father,  has  little  logical 
connexion  with  this.  The  tragedy,  which,  to  be 
artistically  convincing,  should  be  attributable  to  this 
cause  alone,  is  one  that  might  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  other  causes.  The  psychological  line  of  evolution  is 
a  broken  one,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  one  that 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  premisses  that 
have  been  laid  down  so  elaborately  and  with  such 
show  of  inevitableness.  But  while  "  Richard  Feverel " 
fails  in  this  way,  it  carries  on  to  higher  planes  all  the 
unique  beauties  of  the  earlier  volume.  The  humor  is 
as  refined  and  as  exquisite — the  delightful  humor  of  the 
philosopher  demurely  smiling ;  the  feeling  for  beauty  is 
a  passion — more  than  a  passion,  a  religion ;  and  he  is 
seen  in  his  unequalled  power  in  such  a  thoroughly 
artistic  chapter  as  the  fifteenth,  where  prose  seems  to 
be  gifted  with  all  the  ravishment  of  the  highest  poetry. 


11. 

The  weakness  of  his  hold  upon  plain,  broad  reality  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  when  we  review  the  characters 
he  has  created.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  has  rarely 
attempted  to  depict  the  life  of  men  in  circles  lower 
than  the  aristocratic,  and  that  where  he  has  attempted 
to  pourtray  a  commoner,  he  invariably  drifts  back 
again  into  the  silken  circle  in  which  he  feds  more  at 
home.  Lucy  Feverel,  though  living  with  her  uncle, 
a  rough  old  farmer,  cannot  be  made  a  daughter  of  the 
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fields  herself.  Mr.  Meredith  is  careful  to  inform  us  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer;  and  the  final 
reconciliation  of  Richard  with  his  father  depends  upon 
this  very  fact.  Mr.  Meredith  was  unable  to  treat  the 
complications  that  would  have  arisen  had  the  girl 
whom  Richard  clandestinely  married  been  of  anything 
but  gentle  birth.  In  "  Rhoda  Fleming ",  again,  the 
story  deals  with  two  girls  who  are  professedly  a 
farmer's  daughters.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  they 
are  no  more  a  farmer's  daughters  than  Mrs.  Lovell  or 
Clara  Middleton.  The  making  of  them  country  bom 
and  bred  is  purely  factitious.  Bob  Eccles  is  indeed  a 
commoner  in  some  ways,  and  the  most  successful  com- 
moner Mr.  Meredith  has  drawn ;  but  even  he  is  uncon* 
vincing.  In  his  relations  with  Major  Waring  he  is  as 
little  a  son  of  the  soil  as  that  gentleman  himself. 
Again,  Mr.  Meredith  is  careful  to  suggest  that  Emilia's 
parents  are  of  humble  origin,  and  equally  careful  not 
only  to  keep  them  almost  entirely  out  of  sight,  but  to 
depict  Emilia  herself  in  such  a  way  that  the  making 
her  of  humble  birth  is  pure  waste  of  energy. 

It  might  be  urged  against  this  view  of  the  novelist 
that  his  keeping  the  commoner  out  of  his  novels  is  not 
because  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  democracy, 
but  is  rather  a  merely  accidental  omission.  That  this 
excuse  is  invalid  may  readily  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
"  Evan  Harrington  ",  the  worst-constructed  and  lamest 
of  all  Mr.  Meredith's  works  as  a  whole,  yet  containing 
some  of  his  finest  writing  and  happiest  character- 
drawing.  Here  he  sets  out  with  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  tailor,  having  the  entrie  to  refined  and  wealthy 
society.  His  father  has  left  some  thousands  of  pounds 
of  debts  behind  him,  and  his  mother  urges  with  reason- 
ableness that  he  can  only  hope  to  pay  off  these  debts 
and  redeem  his  father's  honor  by  carrying  on  his 
father's  business.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
young  man's  aristocratic  instincts  rebeUing  against  the 
business  of  a  tailor,  and  by  his  being  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  country  gentleman.  Now,  this  is  as 
pregnant  a  situation  as  a  novelist  of  thews  and  sinews 
could  desire;  one  can  easily  imagine  what  Balzac 
would  have  made  of  it.    Mr.  Meredith's  treatment  of  it 
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is  so  utterly  lacking,  not  only  in  the  constructive  power 
of  the  artist,  but  in  common  dignity  and  manhood,  that 
one  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  him  to  have 
been  at  that  time  passing  through  his  phase  of  social 
green-sickness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  Evan  nor 
his  father  is  a  tailor  in  anything  more  than  name ;  they 
are  gentlemen  as  much  as  Melville  Jocelyn  or  Ferdi- 
nand Laxley,  just  as  Rhoda  and  Dahlia  Fleming  are 
on  the  same  plane  as  Mrs.  Lovell.  But  even  this 
might  be  passed  over,  were  it  not  for  the  utter  lack  of 
social  stamina  in  the  story.  Evan  Harrington  finds 
salvation,  not  in  paying  o£f  his  father's  debts  by  work- 
ing, as  his  mother  would  have  him  do,  but  by  the  old, 
old  snobbish  expedient  of  marrying  an  heiress.  The 
whole  problem  is  obscured ;  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  novel  with  the  sense  that  we  have  been  artistically 
cheated  and  morally  insulted.  If  the  novelist  of  our 
time  is  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  it  were  well 
for  him  to  realise  that  ethical  and  social  codes,  with 
which,  after  all,  he  has  to  deal,  are  constantly  changing, 
and  that  a  democratic  age  like  this  looks  with  scant 
favor  on  so  essentially  vulgar  and  commonplace  a 
motive  in  fiction  as  the  pursuit  of  an  heiress.  If  virtue 
is  to  have  a  reward  in  these  days,  it  must  be  a  reward 
somewhat  nobler  and  more  rational  than  this ;  and  the 
noveUst  who  thus  retains  one  of  the  worst  ideals  of  the 
commonplace  generation  that  preceded  us  shows  him- 
self to  have  imperfectly  understood,  in  this  respect  at 
all  events,  the  world  of  men  in  which  he  actually  lives. 
That  this  was  not  altogether  a  passing  phase  with 
Mr.  Meredith,  that  it  is  a  congenital  defect  of  his  nature, 
is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  commoner  in  all  his 
novels  since  '*  Evan  Harrington ".  He  will  not  take 
anyone  seriously  who  is  not  an  aristocrat.  He  missed 
a  magnificent  opportunity  in  **  Beauchamp's  Career  " 
by  treating  Dr.  Shrapnel  in  a  spirit  of  absurd  carica- 
ture ;  and  in  his  latest  novel  the  commoners — Skepsey 
and  Matilda  Pridden — ^are  still  treated  in  the  old  tone 
of  indulgent  irony  and  grotesque.  Mr.  Meredith 
apparently  does  not  think  life  has  any  seriousness 
except  for  those  who  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 
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III. 

Taine,  in  his  essay  on  Balzac,  pictures  the  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity  of  a  •*  man  of  taste  ",  coming  to 
read  Balzac  for  the  first  time,  at  the  novelist's  extra- 
ordinary linguistic  abortions.  The  academic  '<  man  of 
taste'*  is  rather  a  French  product  than  an  English; 
nevertheless  English  critics  can  reasonably  object,  and 
have  objected,  to  some  of  Mr.  Meredith's  freaks  and 
perversities  of  style.  What  is  important  to  remember 
is  that  his  defects  are  the  almost  inevitable  correlatives 
of  his  qualities ;  the  peculiarly  vivid  imagination  that 
has  empowered  him  to  write  pages  of  the  most  virile 
and  suggestive  prose  in  the  language,  is  the  same 
imagination  that  has  decoyed  him  into  some  of  his 
deplorable  experiments  with  our  tongue. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  personifying  habit  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  it  frequently  failed  through 
its  maladroit  handling  of  the  personification — dragged 
the  image,  as  it  were,  into  bad  company.  The  defect  of 
the  soaring  imagination  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
that  in  the  effort  to  heap  up  suggestion  upon  suggestion 
and  to  give  a  complex  idea  in  a  Hash  of  verbal  lightning, 
it  is  apt  to  disorganise  the  system  of  word-values,  trying 
to  obtain  from  one  turbulent  amalgam  of  words  an 
efiect  that  can  only  be  legitimately  obtained  by  a 
much  more  roundabout  process.  Keats  was  a  notable 
offender  in  this  way.  In  his  early  poems,  at  least,  he 
was  perpetually  striving  after  the  maximum  of  pictorial 
efiect  by  the  device  of  turning  one  of  his  substantives 
into  an  adjective  of  description.  He  speaks  of  a 
**  lawny  crest  ",  of  "  moon-beamy  air  ",  of  a  **  broidered 
floating  vest",  of  "swelling  leafiness",  of  "pillowy 
silkiness  ",  of  •'  liney  marble  ",  of  "  sphery  strains  ", — 
with  an  efiect  almost  invariably  grotesque.  The 
quickly-concentrative  imagination  of  Keats  is  possessed 
by  Mr.  Meredith,  and  is  answerable  for  some  of  his 
woeful  distortions  of  language.  Mannerisms  he  dis- 
plays in  abundance.  His  ladies  never  walk;  they 
swim.  Mrs.  Doria  swims  to  meet  Richard  Feverel; 
Mrs.  Mount  swims  "wave-like  to  the  sofa";  Lady 
Rosely  swims  "  sweetly "  into  the  room ;  Mrs.  Lovell 
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swims    **  into   the   general    conversation "  ;    Madame 
d'Auftay  swims  to  meet  Beauchamp ;  Diana  is  always 
swimming,— on  one  occasion  she  swims  *'to  the  tea- 
tray  "•    Still  more  extraordinary  are  some  of  his  other 
•expressions.     There  is  a  "combustible   silence"  in 
"Farina";  when  Hippias  Feverel  is  asleep,  his  door 
is  a  "  somnolent  door" ;  a  hooked  fish  comes,  we  are 
told,  to  "the  gasping  surface";   Adrian  "opens  his 
mouth  to  shake  out  a  coil  of  laughter " ;  when  Mrs. 
Berry  weeps,  we  hear  that  "the  black-satin  bunch 
-careened  to  a  renewed  deluge  " ;  the  Countess  de  Saldar 
^*  rambles  concentrically  " ;   Caroline  sits  down  "  with 
her  hands  joined  in  pale  dejection  "  ;  Cornelia's  eyelids 
"  shed  a  queenly  smile  "  ;  Dahlia  "  eyes  "  Edward  "  a 
faint  sweetness  "  ;  Robert  Eccles  "  flings  a  lightning  at 
him".    As  time  went  on,  this  tendency  in  Mr.  Mere- 
dith became  almost  irresistible.    When  he  wishes  to 
<:onvey  to  us  an  idea  of  a  woman  in  the  days  before  she 
became  man-like,  he  tells  us,  "  Yet  was  there  an  open- 
ing day  when  nothing  of  us  moustached  her  ".    When 
she  does  become  somewhat  masculine,  we  are  "  amazed 
by  the  flowering  up  of  that  hard  rough  jaw  firom  the 
tender  blooming  promise  of  a  petticoat  "•    Sometimes 
the  very  artificiality  of  the  style  is  not  without  a  charm, 
as  in  the  description  of  Sir  Willoughby  about  to  em- 
brace Clara  :  "  The  gulf  of  a  caress  hove  in  view  Hke 
an  enormous  billow  hollowing  under  the  curled  ridge. 
She  stooped  to  a  buttercup,  the  monster  swept  by." 
But  gradually  we  come  to  the   thoroughly  distorted 
style  that  dominates  the  later  works.     It  begins  on  the 
opening  page  of  "  The  Egoist ",  although  that  novel  as 
a  whole  is  of  remarkable  purity  of  phrase:    "Who, 
says  the  notable  humorist,  in   allusion  to  this  book, 
who  can  studiously  travel  through  sheets  of   leaves 
now  capable  of  a  stretch  from  the  Lizard  to  the  last 
few    poor    pulmonary    snips    and    shreds    of   leagues 
dancing  on  their  toes  for  cold,  explorers  tell  us,  and 
catching  breath  by  good  luck,  like  dogs  at  bones  about 
a  table,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pole."    In  "  One  of  our 
Conquerors "  the  degeneration  is  complete.      Not  to 
mention  the  celebrated  phrase  of  Dr.  Peter  Yatt  about 
^'feeling  a  rotifer  astir  in  the  curative  compartment 
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of  a  homoeopathic  globule",  we  have  expressions  of 
such  elegance  as  this:  "The  word  'Impostor'  had 
smacked  her  on  both  cheeks  from  her  own  mouth " ; 
and  this :  "  She  called  on  bell-motion  of  the  head  to 
toll  forth  the  utter  night-cap  negative."  In  the  face  of 
so  much  perversity  and  affectation,  can  we  sum  Mr. 
Meredith  up  better  than  in  his  own  chastened  and 
elegant  sentence :  "  a  fantastical  *planguncula  enlivened 
by  the  wanton  tempers  of  a  nursery  chit !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  his  excellencies  and  beauties  of 
style  are  so  great  and  so  many  that  quotation  is  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation.  Perhaps  he  has  never  sur- 
passed some  of  the  writing  in  "  Shagpat  "  for  color  and 
luminosity.  The  description  of  Bhanavar  and  the 
serpents  is  a  forerunner  of  the  exquisite  description  of 
Clara's  curls ;  "  Then  she  arose,  and  her  arms  and  neck 
and  lips  were  glazed  with  the  slime  of  the  serpents,  and 
she  flung  off  her  robes  to  the  close-fitting  silken  inner- 
vest  looped  across  her  bosom  with  pearls,  and  whirled 
in  a  mazy  dance-measure  among  them,  and  sang  melan- 
choly melodies,  making  them  delirious,  fascinating  them : 
and  they  fdllowed  her  round  and  round,  in  twines  and 
twists  and  curves,  with  arched  heads  and  stiffened  tails ; 
and  the  chamber  swam  like  an  undulating  sea  of  shift- 
ing sapphire  lit  by  the  moon  of  midnight."  And  there 
is  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  enchanted  sea,  alive  with 
ravishing  color :  with  "  glimpses  of  enthralled  vessels, 
and  mariners  bewitched  on  board ;  long  paths  of  star- 
light rippled  into  the  distant  gloom,  and  the  reflexion 
of  the  moon  opposite  was  as  a  wide  nuptial  sheet  of 
silver  on  the  waters ;  islands,  green  and  white,  and  with 
soft  music  floating  from  their  foliage,  sailed  slowly  to 
and  fro  ".  Sometimes  he  has  an  unexampled  felicity  of 
phrase  and  imagery  :  "  So,  she  clenched  her  hands  an 
instant  with  that  feeling  which  knocketh  a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  a  desire  not  dead  ".  "  She  ran  ahead  of  his 
thoughts  like  nimble  fire".  He  says  of  Cecilia  in  one 
of  her  troubled  moments  :  ^*  her  heart  had  entered  on  a 
course  of  heavy  thumping,  like  a  sapper  in  a  mine". 
One  of  his  most  admirable  phrases  is  that  in  "  One  of 
Our  Conquerors " :  "  Skepsey  toned  his  assent  to  the 
diminishing  thinness  where  a  suspicion  of  the  negative 
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begins  to  ¥dnd  upon  a  distant  horn ".  The  glorious 
dithyramb  of  the  lover's  meeting  in  "  Richard  Feverel " 
is  well  known.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  on  his  lighter  side 
in  the  beautiful  passage  in  '<  The  Egoist : "  *^  He  placed 
himself  at  a  comer  of  the  doorway  for  her  to  pass  him 
into  the  house,  and  doated  on  her  cheek,  her  ear,  and 
the  softly  dusky  nape  of  her  neck,  where  this  way  and 
that  the  little  lighter-colored  irreclaimable  curls  running 
truant  from  the  comb  and  the  knot,— curls,  half- 
curls,  root-curls,  vine-ringlets,  wedding-rings,  fledgeling 
feathers,  tufts  of  down,  blown  wisps, — ^waved  or  fell, 
waved  over  or  up  or  iovolutedly,  or  strayed,  loose  and 
downward,  in  the  form  of  small  silken  paws,  hardly  any 
of  them  much  thicker  than  a  crayon  shading,  cunninger 
than  long  round  locks  of  gold  to  trick  the  heart ;"  and 
on  his  serious  side  in  the  passage  in  ''The  Tragic 
Comedians*'  where  Alvan  speaks  to  Clotilde  of  the 
other  face  of  the  moon  :  '<  But  no !  the  handsome  face 
of  the  orb  that  lights  us  would  be  well  enough  were  it 
only  a  gallop  between  us  two.  Dearest,  the  orb  that 
lights  us  two  for  a  lifetime  must  be  taken  all  round,  and 
I  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  moon.  I  have 
seen  the  other  face  of  it — a  visage  scored  with  regrets, 
dark  dreams,  burnt  passions,  bald  illusions,  and  the 
like,  the  like! — sunless,  waterless,  without  a  flower! 
It  is  the  old  volcano  land :  it  grows  one  bitter  herb : 
if  ever  you  see  my  mouth  distorted  you  will  know  I  am 
revolving  a  taste  of  it ;  and  as  I  need  the  antidote  you 
give,  I  will  not  be  the  centaur  to  win  you,  for  that  is 
the  land  where  he  stables  himself  1  yes,  there  he  ends 
his  course,  and  that  is  the  herb  he  finishes  by  pasturing 
on."  And  for  pure  pathos  nothing  could  surpass  the 
description  of  the  meeting  of  Richard  Feverel  and  his 
mother :  ''  The  blood  of  her  son  had  been  running  so 
long  alien  from  her  that  the  sense  of  her  motherhood 
smote  her  now  with  strangeness,  and  Richard's  stem 
gentleness  seemed  like  dreadful  justice  come  upon  her. 
Her  heart  had  almost  forgotten  its  matemal  factions. 
She  called  him  Sir,  till  he  bade  her  remember  he  was 
her  son.  Her  voice  sounded  to  him  like  that  of  a 
broken-throated  lamb,  so  painful  and  weak  it  was,  with 
the  plaintive  stop  in  the  utterance." 
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IV. 

Mr.  Meredith's  mind  is  one  of  such  consistency 
throughout  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faults  of  tl^ 
earlier  volumes  have  developed  into  those  of  the  later. 
The  exuberant,  unchecked  imagination  that  made  '^The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat*'  so  admirable  in  parts  and  so 
wearisome  as  a  whole,  the  tendency  to  write  for 
writing's  sake  that  made  that  work  and  *^  Farina " 
so  unsatisfying  by  their  disconnectedness,  the  inability 
to  see  when  the  right  moment  has  come  for  la3ang  down 
his  pen,  have  been  the  sources  of  all  his  many  faults  of 
construction  as  a  novelist.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  not  one  of  his  novels  is  well  and  firmly  and 
convincingly  put  together,  with  the  exception  of  "  The 
Egoist ",  which,  by  paradox,  is  well  constructed  simply 
because  from  its  nature  and  scenery  it  requires  no  con* 
stniction.  Not  a  novel  of  his  but  is  marred  by  the 
invertebrate  structure  and  the  unconvincing  handling. 

His  excellencies  are  mainly  excellencies  of  detail; 
the  novels  would  come  under  the  Voltairean  character- 
isation of  '*  some  fine  moments,  but  some  bad  quarters 
of  an  hour".  In  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat",  the 
"  Story  of  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful "  and  the  "  Punish- 
ment of  Khipil "  are  admirable  in  themselves,  but  the 
work  as  a  whole  grows  wearisome  through  sheer 
longinquity.  In  '<  Farina "  the  combat  on  the 
Drachenfels  is  so  entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  story  that  for  a  generation  readers  have  been 
asking  the  meaning  of  its  inclusion.  The  only  possible 
answer,  apparently,  is  that  it  appears  because  Mr. 
Meredith  had  written  it,  and  thought  it  so  good  that  it 
must  see  the  light  of  day  somewhere  or  other.  In 
^< Beauchamp's  Career"  anti-climax  after  anti-climax 
weakens  the  interest  of  the  novel,  and  the  ending  is 
lamentably  feeble.  It  reminds  us  of  the  sudden  descent 
to  bathos  in  the  old  Scotch  popular  legend  of  "  The 
Shifty  Youth  ",  who,  after  many  admirable  adventures, 
one  day  died  accidentally,  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  such  an  abrupt  proceeding.  "  Richard  Feverel,'* 
though  not  a  well-constructed  novel,  is  not  a  noticeably 
ill-constructed  one ;  but  '*  Evan  Harrington "  is  truly 
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-deplorable.  It  shows  Mr.  Meredith  at  his  worst  in 
-everything  that  is  worst  in  him — ^his  bad  social  senti* 
menty  his  feeble  construction,  his  dummy  characters, 
and  an  evident  attempt  to  rival  Dickens  on  his  own 
ground  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  Raikes  and  the 
Cogglesby  brothers.  But  the  entire  work  is  a  mass  of 
bad  articulation.  The  whole  handling  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  fictitious  devices  by  which  Evan  is  main- 
tained  in  ease  and  idleness,  the  sudden  and  inexplicable 
^elevation  of  Mr.  Raikes  to  fortune,  the  intercepting  of 
a  letter  from  Evan  to  Rose,  the  contents  of  which  are 
•communicated  to  her  by  Evan  himself  a  few  pages 
after,  thus  rendering  the  whole  episode  futile;  the 
fictitious  bankruptcy  of  the  brothers,  the  inconceivably 
clumsy  scheming  to  have  the  Harrington  family  under 
the  one  roof  in  Lymport,  in  order  that  the  final  scenes 
may  be  brought  about — are  only  some  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  work. 

The  jerkiness  and  inarticulation  of  the  novels  as  a 
whole  reappear  in  the  individual  characters.  Setting 
aside  the  obviously  dummy  characters,  whom  not  even 
Mr.  Meredith's  brilliant  writing  can  galvanise  into  life, 
it  is  evident  at  times  that  his  hold  on  his  main  person- 
ages  is  by  no  means  certain.  A  careful  tracing  of  their 
springs  of  action  shows  that  they  change  inexplicably ; 
sometimes,  like  the  caterpillar,  they  commence  as  one 
being  and  end  as  another.  This  weakness  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Mr.  Meredith's  small  power  of  organic 
construction.  His  novel  grows  together  from  many 
peripheral  points,  so  that  having  developed  one  set  of 
characters  with  fair  consistency,  he  finds  that  the 
exigencies  of  construction  at  this  point  compel  him  t9 
make  certain  other  characters  act  in  a  way  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  from  their  previous  conduct.  Yet 
so  skilful  is  he  in  psychologising  that  he  can  frequently 
almost  persuade  us  against  our  better  judgment  that 
the  character  is  compact  and  consistent.  To  see  the 
process  of  change  clearly,  however,  and  the  preparatory 
psychologising  by  which  Mr.  Meredith  paves  the  way 
for  the  change,  an  excellent  example  may  be  had  in 
the  episode  of  the  robbery  of  the  gold  by  Anthony 
Hackbut   in    *<Rhoda    Flemmg".      It   is  utterly  in- 
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conceivable  that  the  Anthony  of  the  previous  chapters 
should  act  in  such  a  way;  he  only  does  it  because 
Mr.  Meredith  wants  him  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  his 
story.  And,  conscious  that  the  change  of  character  is 
wholly  unjustifiable,  Mr.  Meredith  tries  to  cover  his 
retreat  by  writing  a  preparatory  dissertation  on  "A 
Freak  of  the  Money-Demon  *',  and  does  it  so  dexter- 
ously  that  only  on  second  thoughts  do  we  detect  the 
device,  and  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve. 

But  Mr.  Meredith's  characters  are  always  doing 
inconceivable  things,  and  doing  them  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  or  the 
happy  solution.  If  one  asks  why  Diana  should  betray 
the  secret  of  state  in  so  inexplicable  a  manner,  the 
only  answer  is  that  she  does  so  because  Mr.  Meredith 
has  to  bring  about  her  estrangement  from  Dacier.  If 
you  ask  why  Victor  Radnor  should  not  tell  Nataly  that 
Dartrey  Fenellan  has  lost  his  wife,  the  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Meredith  was  scheming  to  marry  Dartrey  to  Nesta, 
but  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  usual  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  shape  of  the  preliminary  courtship 
of  Dudley  Sowerby,  and  that  Nataly  could  not  have 
permitted  Dudley  to  supplant  Dartrey  had  she  known 
that  the  latter*s  wife  was  dead,  and  he  an  eligible 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  Mr.  Meredith  is 
always  weak  in  the  jineing  of  his  flats. 

Hardly  less  noticeable  than  his  weakness  in  con- 
struction is  his  frequent  inability  to  animate  his 
characters,  or  to  create  them  in  perfect  and  necessary 
relations  with  their  surroundings.  In  almost  every  one 
of  his  novels  there  are  personages  on  whom  he  has 
spent  infinite  pains,  yet  without  being  able  to  convince 
us  that  they  are  actual  breathing  men  and  woinen. 
Dr.  Shrapnel,  Ottilia,  Major  Waring,  Mr.  Raikes,  the 
two  Cogglesbys,  Vernon  Whitford,  Purcell  Barrett, 
Agostino,  Dacier,  Colney  Durance,  are  cleverly-jerked 
puppets,  but  puppets  for  all  that,  and  not  actual  human 
beings.  And  almost  all  his  novels  run  on  pretty  much 
the  same  lines.  There  is  generally  either  the  man 
hovering  between  two  or  three  women,  or  the  woman 
hovering  between  two  or  three  men.  There  is  the  wit 
who  is  always  satying  brilliant  things,  or  things  that 
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are  fondly  supposed  to  be  brilliant;  the  wit  who  is 
Mr.  Meredith  in  one  or  other  of  his  diverse  moods  of 
irony  or  sarcasm  or  humor — Adrian  Harley,  or  Stukeley 
Culbrett,  or  Jorian  de  Witt,  or  Agostino,  or  Diana,  or 
Horace  de  Craye,  or  Colney  Durance,  or  Simeon 
Fenellan,  or  Tracy  Runningbrook.  And  there  is  re- 
duplication everywhere  in  the  novels;  characters  re- 
appearing ia  the  later  ones  that  are  merely  variations 
on  some  in  the  earlier  works.  His  women,  though  as 
a  rule  more  accurately  drawn  than  his  men,  are' 
curiously  alike,  as  the  men  are.  Victor  Radnor  is  a 
reincarnation  of  Richmond  Roy  in  another  sphere; 
Vernon  Whitford  is  Purcell  Barrett  with  Mr.  Meredith 
on  his  side  instead  of  against  him. 


V. 

The  problem  of  Mr.  Meredith's  personality  is  almost 
a  baffling  one.  His  novels  show  curiously  little  of 
himself  either  as  moralist  or  propagandist.  It  is  only 
here  and  there  that  we  get  face  to  face  with  the  actuid 
man,  in  his  prefaces  or  his  soliloquies.  By  one  set  of 
critics,  not  too  robust  in  themselves,  he  is  lauded  as 
the  exposer  of  sentimentalism,  against  which  modem 
vice  he  has  raised  the  banner  in  '*  Sandra  Belloni "  and 
in  the  preface  to  **  Diana  *\  It  is  hardly  profitable  to 
follow  him  into  his  analysis  of  sentimentalism ;  all  the 
more  so  as  the  very  books  in  which  he  wars  against  it 
are  those  in  which  he  has  inflicted  upon  us  something 
almost  worse  than  sentimentalism.  One  asks,  after 
reading  <* Sandra  Belloni",  wherein  the  sentimental 
ladies,  Arabella,  Adela,  and  Cornelia,  and  the  senti- 
mental gentlemen,  Barrett  and  Wilfrid,  are  worse 
than  the  heroic  Merthyr  and  the  heroinic  Georgiana. 
Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  more  insufferable 
incarnations  of  the  prig  than  these.  Mr.  Meredith's 
complacent  declaration  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  the 
angds  creates  in  us,  when  we  see  the  company  he 
keeps,  an  insatiable  longing  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
other  immortals.  His  declamation  against  the  senti- 
mentalist would  be  something  really  valuable  if  he 
could  convince  us  that  the  men  and  women  he  sets  up 
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in  opposition  to  the  sentimentalist  were  even  slightly 
better  types.  But  they  are,  if  an3rthing,  worse.  His- 
pattern-hero,  Merthyr,  is  funereal ;  his  very  excellencies- 
are,  as  O'Counell  said  of  Peel's  smile,  like  the  silver 
plate  on  a  coffin.  And  his  women  with  brains  are- 
sometimes  so  intolerable  as  to  make  men  even  long 
again  for  the  old  ideal  of  woman — the  ''  veiled  virginal 
doll "  of  the  sentimentalists.  Diana's  conversation  at 
times  is  an  affliction  of  the  understanding.  If  Mr. 
Meredith's  idea  of  women  with  brains  is  that  of  women 
who  talk  as  he  makes  them  talk  in  the  drawing-room 
encounters  of  chapters  twenty-eight  and  thirty  of 
*'  Diana",  a  frenzied  male  can  only  say  that  he  would 
prefer  women  of  the  'other  sort. 

Mr.  Meredith,  however,  is  always  on  the  woman's- 
side.  A  lady  once  told  Amiel  that  he  was  "super- 
latively feminine";  the  characterisation  would  apply 
very  accurately  to  the  Meredith  of  the  later  novds.^ 
"  The  Egoist"  is  so  exquisitely  delicate  an  analysis  of  a 
woman's  feelings  in  relation  to  a  man  who  offends,  not 
through  over-grossness,  but  through  over-refinement,^ 
that  one  might  be  reasonably  pardoned  for  supposing 
the  author  of  it  to  be  a  woman.  It  is  noticeable  that 
his  last  three  novels — "The  Egoist,"  "Diana,"  and 
**  One  of  Our  Conquerors  " — ^have  been  mainly  a  state- 
ment of  the  woman's  side  of  the  case,  a  pleading  that 
could  hardly  be  equalled  for  force,  delicacy,  insight, 
and  pathos.  If  you  consider  the  extremely  tenuous 
nature  of  the  interest  in  "  The  Egoist ",  you  will  be  all 
the  more  astonished  at  the  rare  psychological  ability 
with  which  that  interest  is  maintained  throughout. 
We  unconsciously  become  feminine  in  sensation  and 
emotion  in  the  reading  of  the  novel ;  we  feel  something: 
of  Clara's  subtle,  feminine  shrinking  of  the  flesh  at  the 
approach  of  Sir  WiUoughby's  caress.  In  "Diana", 
not  all  the  abortive  attempts  at  wit  can  make  us  do 
anything  but  love  and  sympathise  with  the  noble 
woman  whb  has  the  courage  to  stand  against  the 
masculine  grossness  of  the  world ;  while  "  One  of  Our 
Conquerors  ",  which,  perverse  as  it  is,  contains  some  of 
the  finest  of  Mr.  Meredith's  writing,  is  planned  on 
large  motives  and  is  supremely  pathetic  in  interest. 
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In  all  these  books  he  achieves  his  wonderful  success 
because  he  is  "  superlatively  feminine  "•  And  reading 
him  in  this  light,  one  smiles  at  Diana's  story  of  the 
girl  in  her  service  who  had  a  **  follower  "•  <'  She  was 
a  good  girl ;  I  was  anxious  about  her,  and  asked  her  if 
she  could  trust  him.  'Oh,  yes,  ma'am,'  she  replied, 
*  I  can ;  he's  quite  like  a  female.'  "  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  Mr.  Meredith  himself,  possessing  as  he  does  this 
desirable  virtue  of  being  quite  like  a  female,  has  not 
yet  become  a  favorite  of  the  sex  in  England.  It  may 
be  that  the  feminine  reader  is  more  perplexed  at  him 
than  the  masculine  in  this  respect.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  sajring  of  the  wise  woman  Mrs.  Berry : 
"That's  where  everybody's  deceived  by  him  .  .  .  • 
It's  because  he  keeps  his  face,  and  makes  ye  think 
you're  dealin'  with  a  man  of  iron,  and  all  the  while 
there's  a  woman  imdemeath.  And  a  man  that's  like  a 
woman  he's  the  puzzle  o'  life !  We  can  see  through 
ourselves,  my  lady,  and  we  can  see  through  men,  but 
one  o'  that  sort,  he's  like  somethin'  out  o'  nature." 


VI. 

Imitating  a  phrase  of  somebody  about  somebody 
else,  we  may  see  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  written  many 
good  books  and  scarcely  one  good  novel.  His  defects 
of  construction  are  too  many  to  permit  of  him  taking 
rank  as  a  great  novelist.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  would 
be  remembered  and  admired  for  other  qualities  and 
achievements ;  for  a  fine  if  sometimes  unruly  style,  for 
his  delicate,  poetic  sense  of  beauty,  his  charm  and 
variety  of  manner,  his  clever  character-drawing  here  and 
there,  and  a  general  sense  in  reading  him  that  we  are 
in  the  company  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  sanest 
spirits  of  any  time.  His  virtues  show  themselves 
mainly  in  detachments.  His  humor,  when  he  is  really 
humorous,  is  something  to  thank  the  gods  for.  He  can 
range  from  the  choice  and  deliberate  Oriental  gravity 
of  "  The  Punishment  of  Khipil "  to  the  redolent  earthy 
humor  of  the  conversation  of  the  tramp  and  the  tinker 
under  the  hedge;  firom  Adrian  Harley  to  Horace  de 
Craye;    from    Mr.    Raikes    to    Mrs.    Chump;    from 
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Skepsey  to  Master  Gammon ;  a  humor  always  Idndlyi 
always  illuminative,  free  from  bitterness  or  cynicismi 
frill  of  the  distillation  of  the  best  of  human  experiencei 
a  brightener  of  the  dusty  road  of  life.  In  consideration 
of  what  he  has  given  us  in  this  regard,  we  can  even 
pardon  him  the  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Japan. 

Weak  too,  as  his  constructive  ability  is,  he  can  yet 
hold  on  to  a  complicated  interest  with  rare  tenacity.  He 
is  always  at  his  best  in  tracing  the  mazy  threads  of 
feminine  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  The  many  shifts  and 
endless  resources  of  the  Countess  in  *'  Evan  Harring- 
ton" make  that  story,  whenever  she  appears  in  it, 
social  comedy  of  the  finest  kind.  The  delicate  feminine 
element  in  his  nature  always  serves  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  has  to  carry  his  women  through  a  crisis,  or 
when  they  have  to  rise  in  towering  supremacy  of  souL 
His  Clara  and  Diana  are  rare  creations ;  the  scene  in 
"Sandra  Belloni"  in  which  Lady  Charlotte  twists 
Wilfrid  round  her  finger,  is  as  fine  in  one  way  as  the 
inditing  of  Mrs.  Chump's  letter  or  the  purloining  of 
Mrs.  Berry's  ring  is  in  another.  If  his  "  great  ladies  ", 
his  Mrs.  Moimtstuart  and  Lady  Gosstre  and  the  rest  of 
them,  are  generally  intolerable  nuisances,  we  can  place 
to  his  credit  on  the  other  hand  such  an  entirely  original 
and  successful  creation  as  Sandra,  the  singer  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  her  art,  to  whom  the  world  is  something 
bom  of  music,  and  everything  in  it  translateable  into 
music — a  finer  study  of  the  musical  temperament  than 
anything  since  Balzac's  Gambara. 

And  threading  our  way  here  and  there  through  the 
novels,  admiration  at  their  strength  and  fineness  gets 
the  upper  hand  of  annoyance  at  their  perversity  and 
their  shortcomings.  Who  else,  we  then  ask,  could  have 
put  together  such  scenes  as  those  that  fill  the  canvas  of 
"  Richard  Feverel "  ?  Who  else  could  have  carried  the 
Countess  de  Saldar  or  Richmond  Roy  through  their 
extraordinary  involutions  and  evolutions  to  conquer  a 
society,  scarcely  ever  letting  the  narrative  grow  dull  or 
the  intrigue  lose  its  interest  ?  And  who  else  could  have 
painted  so  wholly  adnurable  a  picture  of  the  relations 
of  Italians  and  Austrians  in  Italy's  struggle  for  free- 
dom; a  picture  so  perfectly  balanced  in  its  coloring? 
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It  is  pretty  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  description  of  such 
a  struggle  the  sympathies  of  nine  novelists  out  of  ten 
would  have  been  entirely  with  Italy.  Read  Mr. 
Meredith's  account  of  it,  especially  the  account  of  the 
combat  of  Angelo  and  Weisspriess,  and  you  will 
appreciate  the  broad,  healthy  humanity  of  the  writer 
who  could  treat  such  a  subject  without  the  heroics  or 
the  sentiment  of  the  partisan.  When  he  rises  to  the 
occasion,  too,  he  can  be  Ol3mipian  in  his  serenity. 
One  knows  nothing  since  Shakspere  so  thoroughly 
Shaksperian  as  that  final  scene  of  "  Harry  Richmond  ", 
where  the  tragic  comedian  dies  in  the  ashes  of  his  last 
mad  scheme — the  ending  of  that  career  of  mingled  tears 
and  laughter,  the  career  of  the  jester  who  takes  himself 
with  such  sad  seriousness:  or  that  superb  chapter  in 
"  Beauchamp's  Career "  (the  nineteenth),  the  scene 
between  Everard  and  Rosamund,  that  has  the  high 
solemnity  of  elemental  nature.  In  face  of  the  vast 
amount  of  excellent  work  he  has  done,  we  can  readily 
condone  his  faults  and  perversities ;  nay,  we  can  almost 
come  to  like  them.  Few  would  willingly  give  up  the 
first  two  hundred  pages  of  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors  ", 
though  their  bearing  on  the  story  is  so  slight ;  and  no 
one  would  wish  to  part  firom  Skepsey,  though  he  has 
practically  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  march  of 
the  story. 

To  blame  Mr.  Meredith  for  his  perversities,  indeed, 
would  be  sometimes  to  blame  the  innocent.  The  guilt 
for  much  of  it  must  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  the  public. 
Cordial  recognition  of  his  work  in  the  beginning  would 
have  made  him  less  secretive,  less  inclined  to  retire 
inward  upon  himself,  and  would  have  spared  him  and 
us  that  conviction  that  he  is  writing  for  a  select  few, 
whose  contempt  for  the  long  and  hairy-eared  public  is 
as  great  as  his  own.  This  isolation  and  want  of 
recognition  have  made  him  take  up  the  part  of  the 
smiling  philosopher  regarding  the  foibles  and  follies  of 
men ;  a  part  that  can  only  be  played  by  a  posing  that 
sometimes  becomes  painfully  apparent.  That  he  can 
still  write  vigorous  prose  and  draw  living  characters 
is  amply  shown  in  the  latter  half  of  "  One  of  our  Con- 
querors ",  where  he  drops  the  part  of  satirist  and  ceases 
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to  pose.  Few  have  perceived  the  personal  note  of 
sadness  in  that  passage  in  *<  Beauchamp*s  Career "  in 
which  he  confesses  his  estrangement  from  an  in- 
appreciative  world : 

"We  will  make  no  mystery  about  it«  I  would  I  coold. 
Those  happy  tales  of  mystery  are  as  much  my  envy  as  the 
popular  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  bread-and -cheese  people, 
for  they  both  create  a  tideway  in  the  attentive  mind ;  the 
mysterious  pricking  our  credulous  flesh  to  creep,  the  familiar 
urging  our  obese  imagination  to  constitutional  exercise. 
And  oh,  the  refreshment  there  is  in  dealing  with  characters 
either  contemptibly  beneath  us  or  supematurally  above  1 
My  way  is  like  a  Rhone  island  in  the  summer  drought,  stony, 
unattractive  and  difficult  between  the  two  forceful  streams 
of  the  unreal  and  the  over-real,  which  delight  mankind — 
honor  the  conjurors !  My  people  conquer  nothing,  win  none ; 
they  are  actual,  yet  uncommon.  It  is  the  clock-work  of  the 
brain  that  they  are  directed  to  set  in  motion,  and — poor 
troop  of  actors  to  vacant  benches  I — ^the  conscience  residing 
in  thoughtfulness  which  they  would  appeal  to;  and  if  you 
are  there  impervious  to  them,  we  are  lost :  back  I  go  to  my 
wilderness,  where,  as  you  perceive,  I  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  listening  to  my  own  voice  more  than  is  good." 

When  we  consider  how  much  of  his  weakness  is  due 
to  this  constant  feeling  that  he  is  acting  to  vacant 
benches,  we  can  realise  that  perhaps  he  has  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  And  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  listening  for  years  to  his 
own  voice  more  than  is  good  is  answerable  for  many 
things  the  capricious  public  blames  him  for,  it  may 
reasonably  be  suggested  that  the  public  has  the  simple 
remedy  for  that  in  its  own  hands. 

Ernest  Nbwman. 
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In  one  of  the  few  essays  which  do  an3rthing  like 
justice  to  the  singular  powers  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,* 
Dr.  William  Hand  Browne  lowers  the  credit  of  his 
subject  with  one  hand  while  raising  it  with  the  other. 
Dr.  Browne's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  Poe's  origi- 
nality in  scientific  speculation ;  but  he  takes  occasion 
to  observe  that  in  Poe's  essay  on  The  Rationale  of 
Verse,  "  in  connexion  with  just  and  original  remarks  on 
English  versification,  of  which  he  was  a  master,  we 
find  a  tissue  of  the  merest  absurdity  about  the  classical 
measures,  of  which  he  knew  nothing".  In  just  this 
supercilious  fashion  have  avowedly  unfriendly  critics 
disparaged  Poe  on  other  grounds,  passing  judgment 
without  offering  a  jot  of  evidence.  One  is  led  to 
suspect  that,  while  thinking  for  himself  on  science,  Dr. 
Browne  treated  questions  of  classic  metre  with  the 
imquestioning  faith  which  other  people  give  to  the 
propositions  of  religion.  Those  who  have  looked  with 
independent  interest  into  the  dogmas  of  classic  prosody 
know  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  Poe  was  dealing 
with  a  subject  on  which  even  reputedly  "  orthodox " 
opinion  is  hopelessly  confused;  and  that  the  off-hand 
language  of  Dr.  Browne  pretends  a  certainty  of  expert 
authority  which  does  not  exist.  Certain  rules  for 
scanning  Greek  and  Latin  verse  pass  current ;  but 
save  in  respect  of  docile  adherence  to  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  a  given  text-book,  there  is  no  agreement  among 
scholars ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  traditional  lore 
of  the  schools  is  a  mass  of  uncomprehended  shibbo- 
leths, framed  without  imderstanding  and  accepted  on 
the  same  basis.  Poe  must  have  heard  at  school  and 
university — ^where  he  did  well  in  Latin — the  ordinary 
directions  for  the  scanning  of  classic  verse.  He  was 
singular  enough  to  think  them  out  for  his  own  satis- 

^  Article  on  "  Poe's  '  Eureka '  and  Recent  Scientific  Speculation  " 
in  the  Baltimore  New  Eclectic  Magaxine,  1868.  Some  years  ago  this 
magazine  could  not  be  got  at  the  British  Museum. 
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fkction,  and  he  thus  found  there  was  no  satisfaction 
to  be  had  from  them. 

What  Poe  urged  on  that  head  is,  I  venture  to  thinks 
broadly  just  and  well-timed.  As  he  truly  said,  "  there 
is  something  in  'scholarship'  which  seduces  us  into 
blind  worship  of  Bacon's  Idol  of  the  Theatre — ^inta 
irrational  deference  to  antiquity";*  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Prosody  of  the  schools  had  never  any  better 
basis  than  one  of  Talmudic  deduction  from  verse  never 
scientifically  studied.  "  The  Iliad,"  as  Poe  again  says^ 
**  being  taken  as  a  starting  point,  was  made  to  stand 
instead  of  Nature  and  common  sense.  Upon  this 
poem,  in  place  of  facts  and  deduction  firom  fact,  or 
from  natural  law,  were  built  systems  of  feet,  metres, 
rh)rthms,  rules — rules  that  contradict  each  other  every 
five  minutes,  and  for  nearly  all  of  which  there  may  be 
found  nearly  twice  as  many  exceptions  as  examples." 
The  notorious  want  of  hearty  enjoyment  of  ancient 
verse,  qua  verse,  among  those  who  study  it,  and  the 
naked  and  unashamed  unnaturalness  of  our  own 
enunciation  of  it,  are  sufficient  to  support  Poe's  protest 
against  any  mere  dogmatic  retort  from  the  pedants; 
and  I  apprehend  that  no  open-minded  reader  of  his 
essay  will  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the 
analytic  poet  or  the  ordinary  scholastic  is  the  better 
fitted  to  arrive  at  what  the  principles  of  rhythm  really 
are.  Poe  seems  to  have  had  the  eccentric  taste  to  try 
to  enjoy  his  Horace  as  he  enjoyed  his  Tennyson.  But 
to  say  this  is  to  say  that  he  undertook  an  almost  hope- 
lessly difficult  task,  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  he  has  succeeded  as  he  thought  he  did. 

Now  and  then  a  wind  of  inquiry  shakes  the  con- 
ventions of  the  schools,  and  reveals  nescience,  dissi- 
dence,  chaos,  where  use  and  wont  had  seemed  to  rest 
on  intelligent  agreement.  Eminent  philologists  offer 
elucidations,  and  are  forthwith  denounced  for  heresy* 
Niebuhr,  dealing  with  the  ** horridus  Humerus  Satumiu5'\ 
falls  foul  of  the  ancient  grammarians. 

''Atilius   Fortunatianus   and   others  among  them,  being 

'  In  this  connexion  note  the  recent  challenge  to  the  traditionist 
grammarians  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sub- 
junctive (Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1889). 
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ignorant  of  its  real  nature,  confined  their  remarks  to  a  conple 
of  lines  that  were  extant,  especially  to  the  following  : 

Malum  dabunt  Metelli  Naevio  poetae,  ^-^IS^'^ 
in  which  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  time  a  hypercata- 
lectic  senarius  appears.  Terentianus  Maurus,  who  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  triird  century,  speaks  of  it  in  treating  of  the 
Anacreontic  verse,  because  the  first  part  of  the  Satumian 
resembles  it.  But  the  true  Satumian  verse  is  quite  different 
•  ...  It  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  forms,  and  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  Greek  metres.  The  Latin  expression  for 
rhythm,  which  was  not  applied  to  Greek  metres  till  a  later 
time,  is  numeri.  The  Greek  metre  is  based  upon  music  and 
time,  but  the  Romans  actually  counted  syllables  and  rareJy  if 
at  all  measured  them  ;  a  certain  number  of  syllables  was  necessary 
to  constitute  rhythm.  Our  [German]  forefathers  too  had  no 
idea  of  long  or  stiOTt  syllables  after  the  Greek  fashion ;  in  the 
old  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church  likewise  short  syllables  are 
used  as  long  and  vice  versa,  Plautus  and  Terence  in  their 
iambic  and  h'ochaic  verses  in  reality  observe  the  rhythm  only 
and  not  the  time.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  Northern 
nations."  > 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  an  editorial  note 
that  another  German  scholar.  Professor  Schneidewin, 
« severely  criticised  Niebuhr's  expressions  respecting 
the  Saturnian  verse  " ;  for  his  remarks  on  Roman  verse 
in  general  are  ostensibly  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
common  scholastic  doctrine.  To  me  they  are  barely 
intelligible;  but  it  will  not  do  to  reject  them  on  the 
mere  groimd  of  common  consent.  Within  the  sphere 
of  the  (theoretic)  common  consent  there  is  really  as 
much  practical  contradiction,  as  between  Niebuhr  and 
the  schools ;  and  successive  discussions  among  English 
scholars  have  left  the  entire  subject  in  blank  un- 
•certainty. 

A  famous  modern  instance  is  the  discussion  which 
arose  out  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Translating 
Homer.  The  lecturer,  differing  from  Heyne  and 
Liddel  and  Scott  as  to  an  accent  in  Homer,  took 
occasion  to  remark'  that  <<  if  we  disregard  quantity  too 
much  in  constructing  English  hexameters,  we  also  dis- 
regard accent  too  much  in  reading  Greek  hexameters. 
We  read  every  Greek  dactyl  so  as  to  make  a  pure 

^"  Lectiues  on  the  History  of  Rome/*  3rd  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  64-5. 
Who  will  may  go  into  the  Satamian  controverflj  in  Kamsay 
('*  Manual  of  Latin  Prosody  "  5th  ed.,  App.  x.).  Niebuhr  was  right 
j»  to  the  verse  not  being  on  a  Creek  metre. 

*  **  On  Translating  Homer,"  p.  95. 
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dactyl  of  it;  but  to  a  Greek  the  accent  must  have 
hindered  many  dactyls  from  sounding  as  pure  dactyls.'* 
On  this  Mr.  Spedding,  moved  by  Mr.  Arnold's  argu- 
ments and  experiments  to  write  a  clever  paper  on 
"  English  Hexameters  ",*  not  only  pulled  to  pieces 
English  hexameters  in  general  and  Mr.  Arnold's  in 
particular,  but  ventured  on  certain  generalisations  con- 
cerning the  hexameter  of  antiquity.  In  logic  the 
reviewer  had  every  way  the  advantage  of  the  lecturer, 
with  whom  that  was  never  a  strong  point;  but  the 
reviewer  was  in  turn  challenged  on  his  prosody.  He 
had  declared  that  ''  verses  in  which  the  accent  falls  on 
every  one  of  the  six  long  syllables  (that  is,  on  the  first 
syllable  of  every  foot) are  rare  even  in  Homer";  where- 
upon Mr.  Munro,  the  Bentley  of  his  generation,  an- 
nounced that  "such  verses,  instead  of  being  rare» 
are  among  the  very  commonest  types  of  Homeric 
rhythm,"'  and  that  he  had  counted  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen of  them  between  verses  78  and  178  of  the  Iliad. 
"I  suppose,"  comments  Mr.  Spedding  on  this  later, 
"  he  does  not  read  Homer  as  I  was  taught  to  do "  ; 
which  seems  a  highly  probable  explanation. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Mr.  Spedding, 
making  some  very  classic-sounding  hexameters  of  his 
own,  said  something  about  accent  and  quantity; 
whereon,  as  Mr.  Spedding  records  for  us,  Mr.  Munro 
further  dissented.  "  *  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  (he 
[Munro]  tells  us,  p.  30)  had  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
knowledge  of  quantity^  upon  which  instinct  depended 
the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  their  rhythmical 
measured  verse.'  But  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  'quantity  perished' — perished  so  completely 
from  the  earth  that  <  it  does  not  exist  even  potentially 
in  any  modern  language '.  No  modem  ear  can  recog^ 
nise  it ;  we  know  it  •  only  by  the  rules  of  prosody '. 
Consequently  <our  English  reading  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  has  in  itself  no  meaning '."  On  the  first  head 
Mr.  Spedding  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  on  what 

1  Reprinted  in  his  **  Reviews  and  Discussions  ". 
*  Paper  on  the  Inscription  at  Cirta,  Camb.  Philos.  Soc.,  Feb.  13^ 
z86o,  ated  by  Spedding,  *'  Reviews  and  Discossions."  p.  337. 
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evidence  Mr.  Munro's  dictiun  as  to  the  loss  of  quantity 
is  founded,  and  can  therefore  offer  no  criticism ;  a 
course  which  I  in  the  present  connexion  may  well 
follow;  but  as  against  the  proposition  that  quantity 
"does  not  exist  even  potentially  in  any  modern 
language*',  I  am  struck  by  the  statement  of  that 
excellent  linguist  the  late  Viscount  Strangford*  that 
"Eastern  [»\^.,  Persian  or  Turkish],  like  classical 
metre,  is  quantitative,  not  accentual "  at  the  present 
moment.  I  am  struck  also  by  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Newman  that  many  scholars  have 

"  no  vivid,  feeling  of  the  di£ference  between  Accent  and  Quan- 
tity ;  and  this  is  the  less  wonderful,  since  so  very  few  persons 
have  ever  actually  heard  quantitative  verse.  I  have;  by 
listening  to  Hungarian  poems,  read  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Francis  Pulszky,  a  native  Magyar.  He  had  not  finished  a 
single  page  before  I  complainea  gravely  of  the  monotony.  He 
replied :  '  So  do  ic^  complain  of  it  ** ;  and  then  showed  me, 
by  turning  the  pages,  that  the  poet  cut  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  untie,  by  frequent  changes  of  his  metre.  Whether 
it  was  a  change  of  mere  length,  as  from  Iambic  senarian  to 
Iambic  dimeter ;  or  impUed  a  fundamental  change  of  tune, 
as  in  music  from  canon  to  minuet  time,  I  cannot  say.  But  to 
my  ear,  nothing  but  a  tune  can  ever  save  a  quantitative 
metre  from  hideous  monotony."* 

So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  genuine  modem  quan- 
titative verse  in  those  nations  whose  literature  is  least 
modem.  When  scholarly  authority  is  thus  nonplussed, 
is  it  too  madly  presumptuous  an  adventure  of  common 
sense  to  suggest  that  quantitative  scansion  may  after 
all  have  been,  in  classic  as  in  Eastern  verse,  the  only 
partially  determinate  natural  accentuation  succeeding 
on  the  primitive  practice  of  chanting;'  and  that 
Horace's  protests  against  the  leniency  of  his  country- 
men to  the  lax  metres  of  his  poetic  predecessors  gives 
a  clue  to  this  transition  ?     Not  every  amateur,  says 

»  "  Selected  Writings  of  Viscount  Strangford,"  1869,  i,  269. 

•  ••  Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  .Practice",  1861,  p,  14. 

>*'No  accentual  metre  can  reproduce  the  sound,  rhythm, 
'  movement/  of  a  quantitative  metre,  made  primarily  for  musical 
time  and  for  singing."  Professor  Newman,  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Iliad,  2nd  ed.,  p.  viii.  Cf.  preface  to  his  translation  of 
liorace,  p.  ix.  He  there  declares  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
translate  in  the  original  metres,  that  being  impossible.  Professor 
Ellis,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  to  have  translated  Catullus  in  th« 
original  metres. 
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Horace,  can  detect  ill-modulated  verses;  and  to  Roman 
poets  is  given  an  unworthy  licence.'  Past  generations 
have  praised  alike  the  numbers  and  the  point  of 
Plautus — very  tolerantly,  not  to  say  foolishly,  in  the 
poet*s  opinion.  He,  protesting,  will  not  take  the 
licence  he  might,  but  will  beat  out  his  rh3rthms  digUii 
et  aure,  regardful  of  the  Greeks.  Is  it  extravagant  to 
say  that  this  points  to  a  transitional  structure  of  verse 
reaching  towards  that  precision  of  accent  which  seems 
to  have  been  attained  ''in  the  third  century";  and 
that  even  Horace's  verse  would  be  read  in  his  day  with 
a  measure  of  accent,  though  with  a  certain  artificiality 
of  syllabification,  the  result  not  of  any  occult  sense  of 
quantity  but  of  primitive  usages  of  chanting  declama- 
tion ?  » 

On  this  let  us  again  hear  the  scholarly  opinion  of 
Professor  Newman.     He  declares  that  Mr.  Arnold's 

way  of  reading  Homer 

,- 
"  begins  by  wilfully  pronouncing  Greek  falsely,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Latin  accent,'  and  aitificially  assimilating  the 
Homeric  to  the  Virgilian  line.  Virgil  has  compromised 
between  the  ictus  metricus  and  the  prose  accent,  by  exacting 
that  the  two  coincide  in  the  two  last  feet  and  generally  for- 
bidding it  in  the  second  and  third  foot.  What  is  called  the 
*  feminine  csesura '  gives  (in  the  Latin  language)  coincidence 
on  the  third  foot.  Our  extreme  familiarity  wiUi  these  laws 
of  compromise  enables  us  to  anticipate  recurring  sounds, 
and  satisfies  our  ear.  But  the  Greek  prose  accent,  by  reason 
of  oxytons  and  peroxytons,  and  accent  on  the  antepenultima 
in  spite  of  a  long  penultima,  totallv  resists  all  sudi  compro- 
mise ;  and  proves  that  particular  form  of  melody  which  our 
scholars  enjoy  in  Homer,  to  be  an  unhistoric  imitation  of 
VirgU.'»* 

Homer  apart,  then,  the  versification  of  Virgil — and  why 
then  not  that  of  Horace — was  a  transitional  species, 
passing  from  primitive  and  quantitative  to  accentual. 

^  DeArts  Poetica,  263-4.    Note  the  whole  passage,  251 — 274. 

*  Compare  Coleridge:  "The  distinction  between  accent  and 
quantity  is  clear,  and  was,  no  doubt,  observed  by  the  ancients  in 
the  recitation  of  verse.  But  I  believe  such  recitation  to  have  been 
alwavs  an  artificial  thing,  and  that  the  common  conversation  was 
regulated  entirely  by  accent  *'.  TabU  Talk,  August  23,  1833.  See 
the  whole  passage  and  the  editor's  note  in  comment. 

*  On  this  obscure  point  compare  Niebuhr,  as  dted  above,  with 
Ramsav,  who  endorses  the  general  view  that  the  Romans  adopted 
the  elaborated  Greek  system  {Ma$iml,  as  dted,  p.  309). 

*  "  Homeric  Translation,'*  p.  15. 
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On  such  a  view,  Horace  and  Virgil  (not  to  speak  of 
Homer)  could  not  well  have  the  subtle  continuity 
which  belongs  to  modern  verse  as  to  modem  music; 
and  this  would  doubtless  sound  blasphemy  to  the 
schools,  where  the  musical  perfection  of  classic  verse 
is  a  dogma  held  irrespectively  of  agreement  as  to  how 
the  verse  should  be  read.  "Though  every  classical 
scholar  readily  admits  the  superiority  of  Latin  versi- 
fication over  that  of  modem  languages,"  wrote  Dr. 
Nuttall  fifty  years  ago,^  "still  there  is  no  branch  of 
education  less  profitably  cultivated  or  less  understood 
«...  Unfortunately  the  practice  of  modem  teachers 
and  professors  is  contrary  to  their  theory^  Similarly 
Mr.  Munro  alluded  to  a  "  wondrous  harmony  we  feel " 
in  the  verse  whose  rhythmic  principle  we  cannot  grasp, 
a  suggestion  which  in  Mr.  Spedding's  quiet  analysis 
gets  to  look  a  little  like  nonsense. 

Professor  Newman,  as  usual,  speaks  plainly : 

"  Our  English  pronunciation  even  of  Virgil  so  often  ndns 
Virgil*8  own  quantities,  that  there  is  something  either  of 
-delusion  or  of  pedantry  in  our  scholars*  self-complacency  in 
the  rhythm  which  they  elicit  ".• 

But  Professor  Newman  speaks  even  more  plainly  than 
that  on  the  subject  of  ancient  metres,  in  a  passage 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  common  knowledge : 

**I  have  the  conviction,  thoueh  I  will  not  undertake  to 
impart  it  to  another,  that  if  the  living  Homer  could  sing  his 
Jines  to  us,  they  would  at  first  move  in  us  the  same  pleasing 
interest  as  an  elegant  and  simple  melody  fi-om  an  Anican  of 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  that,  after  hearmg  twenty  lines,  we 
should  complain  of  meagreness,  sameness,  and  loss  of  moral 
^expression :  and  should  judge  the  style  to  be  lu  inferior  to  our 
own  oratorical  metres,  as  the  music  of  Pindar  to  our  third- 
rate  modem  music.  But  if  the  poet,  at  our  request,  instead 
of  sinking  the  verses,  read  or  spoke  them,  then  fiom  the  loss 
•of  well-marked  time  and  the  ascendancy  reassumed  by  the 
prose  accent,  we  should  be  as  helplessly  unable  to  hear  any 
metre  in  them,  as  are  the  modem  Greeks.*" 

This  from  {pace  the  manes  of  Mr.  Amold)  the  ablest 
modem  translator  of  Homer.  And  finally  even  Mr. 
Munro,  despite  his  deliverances  as  to  quantity,  and  his 


^  Ed.  of  Juvenal,  2836,  p.  xxvi. 
•  *•  Homeric  Translation,"  p.  16. 
'  *'  Homeric  Translation,"  p.  14. 
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denial  that  the  ancients  had  any  accent  such  as  ours^ 
confesses  that  '<  neither  his  ear  nor  his  reason  recog* 
nises  any  real  distinction  of  quantity,  except  that  which 
is  produced  by  accentuated  and  unaccentuated  sylla- 
bles/' so  that  ear  and  reason  alike  leave  us  with  a. 
"meaningless"  scansion  of  the  classic  hexameter.. 
That  was  the  view  tranquilly  reposed  in  at  last  by 
Mr.  Spedding,  who  genially  confessed  to  having  just 
discovered  that  all  his  life  he  had  been  reading  three 
favorite  lines  of  Virgil  with  five  false  quantities  I  He 
was  willing  to  allow  that  '*we  know  as  little  about 
Virgil's  pronunciation  "  in  one  "  particular  as  in  otheis^ 
— that  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  about  it."^ 
Alike  with  the  "false"  quantities  and  the  "true", 
Mr.  Spedding  *still  found  his  Virgil  very  delightful. 
Doubtless;  but  such  phenomena  promise  ill  for  any 
settlement  of  classic  rh3rthm. 

The  best  of  our  professional  prosodists,  by  their 
confident  affirmation  of  things  unintelligible,  only 
deepen  the  distrust  set  up  by  such  a  survey  as  the  fore- 
going. The  learning  and  the  scholarly  judgment  of 
Ramsay  are,  I  believe,  alike  imdisputed  ;  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  study  his  "  Latin  Prosody  "  without  feel- 
ing that  it  rests  on  no  scientific  principle  whatever.  It 
sets  out  with  mere  rules  for  practice,  resting  on  no 
generalisation,  syllable- values  being  treated  in  detail 
before  we  are  told  anything  of  verse ;  and  the  treatment 
of  "  Accent,  Quantity,  Emphasis,  Metre,  Rhythm, 
Metrical  Ictus,  Arsis,  Thesis,"  is  relegated  to  an 
appendix,  which  begins  with  the  confession  :  "  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
with  regard  to  these  topics,  upon  which  many  volumes 
have  been  written  to  little  purpose  ".* 

They  must  be  to  little  purpose  indeed  if  they  expound 
the  doctrines  here  set  forth  by  Professor  Ramsay*. 
He  actually  defines  Accent  as  variation  in  pitch  or  noti^ 
and  goes  on  to  observe  that  "  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  English  long  quantity  is 

^  *'  Reviews  and  Discussions,"  p.  338.  Compare,  on  this  qnes* 
lion  generally,  the  opinion  of  Clough  on  the  classic  hexameter^ 
**Work8,"i.  397. 

s  M  Manual  ^  Latin  Prosody."  5th  ed.,  p.  268. 
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ldwa3rs  or  almost  alwajrs  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of 
pitch  *'.  Now,  what  we  all  mean  by  accent  in  scansion' 
is  not  at  all  pitch  but  stress,  and  it  is  the  coincidence 
of  stress  and  real  quantity  that  sets  up  the  insoluble 
problem  of  the  classicists,  with  their  factitious  discrimi- 
nation between  vowel  sounds  of  equal  stress,  as  in  fat  and 
fate.  Stress  may  go  as  well  with  lowered  as  with  raised 
pitch.  The  confusion  is  twice  confounded  when  the 
Professor  goes  on  to  declare  that  ^^  Emphasis  is  perfectly 
distinct  both  from  Accent  and  Quantity,  and  signifies  the 
comparative  energy  or  fulness  of  the  voice  in  pronoimc- 
ing  different  syllables  .  .  .  .  Emphasis  is  not  confined  to 
single  syllables,  but  may  be  employed  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  words,  or  sentences,  or  paragraphs."  Here  we 
have  emphasis  first  defined  in  the  sense  of  syllable- 
stress,  which  is  what  quantity  resolves  itself  into  in 
reading ;  and  then  defined  as  general  meaning-stress,  a 
totally  different  thing.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  further 
told  that  ''  different  from  any  of  these  is  the  Metrical 
Accent  or  Ictus  Metricus,  the  name  given  by  grammarians 
to  the  stress  which  must  be  laid  upon  particular 
syllables  in  repeating  verse,  in  order  that  the  rhythm 
of  the  measure  may  be  made  perceptible  to  the  ear  "  ! 
This  is  the  fourth  bogus  conception  made  out  of  the  one 
fact  of  syllable-stress,  which  is  all  that  we  can  find 
beneath.  But  confusion  becomes  chaos  when  we  yet 
further  learn  that  the  ictus  falls  either  on  the  first  or  on 
the  second  syllable  of  a  spondee  according  as  the  verse  is 
trochaic  or  iambic.  Who  shall  utter  to  us  the  spondeea 
of  this  theory  ?  The  word  has  no  other  meaning  than 
"(a  foot  of)  two  syllables  of  equal  stress,"  as  "good 
God".  We  are  hard  pressed  to  find  a  spondee  ia 
English  on  the  quantitative  definition ;  but  on  the  ictua 
theory  we  may  find  plenty.  They  would  merely  be 
awkward  trochees  or  iambs. 

It  is  with  something  like  gratitude  that  we  find  the 
Professor,  instead  of  alleging  fresh  significances  for 


>    >  Ramsay*  like  earlier  scholars,  was  evidently  misled  by  the 
tbat  when  we  speak  of,  say,  "  a  Scotch  accent"  we  mean  a  nua 


fact 
\  number 
of  details  of  intonation  and  pronmidation,  of  which  voice  inflexion 
fa  one.  But  this  is  not  the  "  accent "  of  verse  or  of  syllables, 
separately. 
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arsis  and  ^A^,  contenting  himself  with  sa3ring  that  the 
syllables  on  which  ictus  falls  are  in  arsis^  and  the  others 
in  thesis.  Thus  at  least  ictus  is  admittedly  arsis ;  though 
the  Professor  would  not  admit  that  thesis  is  short 
quantity.  I  shall  not  follow  him  into  the  fresh  quag- 
mire of  "  rhythm  "  and  "  metre  *'.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  foregoing  is  plainly  pseudo-science,  no  matter 
how  confident  be  the  dogmatising.  This  becomes 
newly  clear  when  we  read  the  following : 

"  In  the  celebrated  controversy  which  took  place  aboat  the 
middle  of  last  century,  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  Doctor 
Gaily  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  accent  independent 
of  quantity,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  in  any 
language  to  accentuate  a  syllable  without  lengthening  it. 
His  opponent,  Foster,  succeeded  completely  in  demon- 
strating from  first  principles  that  accent  and  quantity  are 
in  their  nature  entirely  distinct,  and  that  nothing  would  pre- 
vent a  people  endowed  with  flexible  organs  from  giving  effect 
to  each  separately ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  done  by 
the  ancients,  if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  grammarians.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  we  hear  every  day 
in  our  own  provincial  dialects ;  nor  can  any  doubt  be  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  by  any  one  who  has  ever  caught  tl^ 

sound  of  such  words  as  leeberty  of  consciinu,  uttered  by  a 
lowland  Scotchman." 

The  last  sentence  ought  to  suffice  to  prove  to  any 

Scotchman,  at  least,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 

hallucination.     I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 

life  in  lowland  Scotland,  with,  I  think,  the  full  use  of 

my  ears,  and  I  never  once  heard  an  utterance  which 

could  properly  be  represented  by  Professor  Ramsay's 

marks.     He  merely  means  that  the  lowlander  raises 

his  voice  on  the  final  syllables ;  but  to  indicate  that  by 

acute  accents  is   to  upset  the  whole  significance  of 

accent  marks,  and  to  set  up  an  utter  delusion  about 

accentual  verse.     The  lowland  Scotchman  scans  just 

as  an  Englishman  does,  even  if  in  scanning  he  should 

raise  his  voice  on  some  final  syllables.    To  go  back  to 

Foster  is  needless,  if  his  position  was  identical  with 

Ramsay's.      It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Gaily  had  put  his 

finger  on  some  of  the  facts   as  against    the  fancy* 

mongers.    And  Ramsay  finally  contradicts  even  Foster, 

to  his  own  destruction  : 

*'  Foster,  however,  went  too  far  when  he  said  that  every 
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langnai^e  must  have  both  accent  and  qaantity.  We  have  a 
signal  instance  to  the  contrary  in  French,  where  qaantity  is 
onknown.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  that  tongue  can 
only  be  attained  bv  abstaining  from  dwelling  longer  upon 
an^  one  syllable  than  upon  any  other;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  very  i>eculiarity  which  renders  it  so  difficult  tor  us  to 
enunciate  it  with  accuracy.  That  the  French  made  great 
Qse  of  Accent  [= change  of  pitch]  is  clearly  perceptible,  both 
in  their  ordinary  conversation,  and  more  especially  in  the 
declamations  of  their  great  actors  and  public  speakers.** 

Now  this  is  simply  insufferable  nonsense,  though  the 
blunder  about  French  verse  was,  I  regret  to  say,  fallen 
into  by  Poe  himself.  Ramsay  might  well  fail  to  attain 
a  correct  French  pronunciation  on  these  preposterous 
principles.  He  evidently  did  not  know  what  French 
accents  stood  for,  and  he  cannot  have  intelligently 
noticed  the  pronunciation  of  a  single  line  of  French 
verse,  which  depends  as  much  on  longs  and  shorts,  or 
arsis  and  thesis,  as  our  own.  And  when  an  eminent 
scholar  and  prosodist  thus  falls  into  practical  absurdity 
over  a  living  language,  spoken  by  a  neighboring  people, 
it  is  plain  that  we  need  pay  no  deference  to  his 
deliverances  on  a  dead  language,  of  which  he  expressly 
admits*  that  "  our  knowledge  of  ...  .  the  true  sounds 
of  the  letters  and  the  accentuation  of  the  syllables 
....  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  exceed- 
ingly imperfect."  A  knowledge  of  the  sounds  and  the 
syllable  accentuation  is  essential  to  an  authoritative 
system  of  scansion ;  and  tradition  has  failed  to  yield 
us  such  knowledge,  evidently  because,  as  Professor 
Newman's  reasoning  implies,  tradition  has  failed  to 
grasp  or  retain  the  primary  fact  that  a  process  of 
change  went  on  when  verse,  originally  chanted,  came 
to  be  written  for  speaking,  which  is  so  essentially 
different  a  thing. 

This  becomes  more  and  more  clear  when  we  go  back 
to  the  earlier  discussions  on  the  subject.  Walker, 
writing  his  "Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent"*  early  in  the  century,  admits  that  the  difficulty 
about  accent  and  quantity  has  long  been  the  oppro- 

>P.4. 

^  Published  with  his  *'  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical 
Proper  Names". 
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hrium  et  crux  grammaticorum^  and  notes  that  ^*  VossinSi 
Henninius,  and  Dr.  Gaily,  produce  a  great  number  of 
quotations  which  seem  to  confound  accent  and  quan- 
tity, by  making  the  acute  accent  and  long  quantity 
signify  the  same"  ;  while  "White,  Michaelis,  Melanch- 
thon,  Foster,  Primat,  and  many  other  men  of  learning, 
produce  clouds  of  witnesses  from  the  ancients  to  prove 
that  accent  and  quantity  are  essentially  different'*. 
Walker, — who  says  so  many  just  and  forcible  things 
that  the  final  nullity  of  his  treatise  is  surprising — 
complains  of  the  lack  of  careful  analysis  of  the  subject 
matter ;  but  himself  leaves  it  confused  for  lack  of  such 
care.  Thus  he  fixes  the  meanings  of  "long"  and 
"short"  to  what  may  much  better  be  described  as 
open  and  close  vowels,  and  leaves  the  meaning  of 
"accent"  in  that  equivocal  state  in  which  we  have 
seen  it  manipulated  by  Ramsay.  These  laxities  quite 
preclude  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Walker  cannot 
see  that  "/a^  ",  with  its  close  or  limited  vowel  sound,  is 
in  a  very  practical  sense  as  "long"  as  "/ar",  with  its 
open  or  prolongable  vowel;  since  in  *' fatness*'  the 
first  syllable  normally  bulks  more  to  the  ear  than  the 
second,  whether  or  not  it  actually  takes  longer  to 
sound ;  and  an  open-vowelled  syllable,  as  against  any 
other,  can  do  no  more.  This  presupposition  that 
certain  vowel  sounds  are  in  themselves  "  long  "  is  the 
ruin  of  a  discussion  in  which  the  nature  or  meaning  of 
syllabic  length  is  the  problem  to  solve.  And  it  lands 
Walker  in  hopeless  contradictions.  He  writes  (§  24)  : 
^'  As  to  the  long  quantity  arising  from  the  succession 
of  two  consonants,  which  the  ancients  are  uniform  in 
asserting,  if  it  did  not  mean  that  the  preceding  vowel 
was  to  lengthen  its  sound,  as  we  should  do  by  pro- 
nouncing the  a  in  scatter  as  we  do  in  skater,  I  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  meant ;  for  if  it  meant  that  only 
the  time  of  the  syllable  was  prolonged,  the  vowel  re- 
taining the  same  sound,  I  must  confess  as  utter  an 
inability  of  comprehending  this  source  or  quantity  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  English."  It  is  strange  that 
such  a  scholar  should  not  see  the  point.  The  a  in  metal 
is  in  every  sense  short ;  but  it  clearly  becomes  longer 
in  metallic,  before  the  doubled  consonant — a  rule  of 
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spelling  not  indeed  always  observed,  but  &irly  general* 
Now,  Walker's  own  nomenclature  makes  the  a  in 
metallic  a  *'  short "  vowel ;  so  that  the  a  in  metal  must 
rank  as  extra-short.  The  hopelessness  of  that  crux 
may  have  been  Walker's  reason  for  not  seeing  the 
j)oint  raised  in  the  rule  he  cites,  which,  for  the  rest, 
goes  far  to  show  that  ancient  quantity  was  just  modem 
accent;  and  that  a  long  syllable  was  for  the  later 
*' ancients",  as  for  us,  just  a  stressed  syllable.  When 
Walker  tells  us  that  the  0  in  Cicero^  in  Latin  and 
English,  is  ''long",  though  unaccented,  and  the  i 
short,  though  accented,  he  shows  the  utter  irrelevance 
of  the  school  terminology  to  questions  of  scansion. 
But'  worse  remains.  While  thus  taking  accent  as  ^ 
stress.  Walker  finally  has  the  air  of  making  it  mean 
voice  pitch  or  inflexion.  He  exposes  the  confusions  of 
Foster,  "that  excellent  scholar,"  who  makes  "acute 
accent "  =  close  vowel  (as  in  man)  and  "  grave  accent" 
=  open  vowel  (as  in  mane) ;  but  he  himself  finds  (§  27) 
"  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  acute  accent  was  the  rising  inflexion,  and  the 
grave  accent  the  falling  inflexion,  in  a  lower  tone." 
Yet  he  had  just  before  (note  on  §  22)  accepted  Foster's 
remark  that  the  old  accent  marks  could  not  mean  voice 
inflexions  (=  "oratorical  accent");  since  such  in- 
flexions constantly  vary  according  to  the  context.  The 
confusion  could  have  been  at  once  got  rid  of  by  recog- 
nising that  quantity  in  speaking  must  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  stress — the  close  or  open  nature  of  a 
vowel  counting  for  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  aSect 
scansion — and  that  the  Greek  accent-marks  of  Aris- 
tarchus  represented  mainly  the  survival  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  old  fashion  of  chanting  the  verse,  in  which  length 
would  sometimes  coincide  with  stress  and  sometimes 
not.  But  Walker,  laying  too  much  weight  on  his  own 
very  acute  dictum  that  singing  and  speaking  differ  as 
leaping  and  sliding,  or  motion  and  rest,  rejected  the 
already  proffered  explanation  that  the  **  speech "  of 
the  ancients  was  "  a  kind  of  singing " ;  and  while 
deciding  (§  28),  long  before  Professor  Newman,  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verse  must  have  been  extremely 
monotonous,  he  would  not  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
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state  of  transition  from  the  primitive  to  the  subtilised. 
Finally,  having  disparaged  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
verse  without  accounting  for  its  crudity,  and  contra* 
dieted  himself  as  well  as  all  the  other  writers  on  both 
sides,  he  leaves  the  subject  in  confessed  confusion, 
expressing  the  hope  that  ''some  future  philosophical 
enquirer,  with  more  learning,  more  leisure,  and  more 
credit  with  the  world  than  I  have,"  will  solve  the 
problem,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ''entire  conviction 
that  the  ancients  had  a  notation  of  speaking  soimds  "• 

The  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Coleridge  glanced 
at  the  matter  as  he  glanced  at  so  many  matters,  seeing 
into  it  acutely,  but  lacking  the  patience  and  the  grip 
needed  to  settle  it,  or  to  solve  his  own  contradictions. 
The  passage  in  his  "  Table  Talk  "  begins  by  declaring 
that  "  the  distinction  between  accent  and  quantity  is 
clear*';  the  third  sentence  runs;  "I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  talk  any  language  without  confounding  the 
quantity  of  syllables  with  their  high  or  low  tones  *' — a 
deliverance  deriving  from  Foster's  school,  and  sound- 
ing  strangely  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  must  have 
known  how  to  scan  verse  by  his  inner  ear,  without  any 
use  of  tones  whatever.  The  matter  is  at  bottom  not 
one  of  tone  but  of  time  and  stress,  since  one  may 
talk  monotonously  if  one  will.  Changes  of  pitch  are  in 
a  measure  coincident  with  changes  of  stress:  that  is 
all.  For  the  rest,  Coleridge's  own  admission  that 
common  conversation  must  have  been  accentual  carries 
with  it  the  conclusion  that  when  verse  ceased  to  be 
customarily  chanted  it  must  inevitably  gravitate  to 
accentual  bases.  Yet  he  thus  concludes,  after  showing 
well  enough  that  the  old  accentual  marks  must  have 
had  reference  to  a  conventional  chant  rhythm : 

'*  Besides,  can  we  altogether  disregard  the  practice  of  the 
modem  Greeks?  Their  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity 
in  verse  is  of  course  a  barbarism,  though  a  very  old  one,  as 
the  verst^  politici  of  John  Tzetzes  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  Anacreontics  prefixed  to  Proclus  will  show ;  but  these 
very  examples  prove  d  fortiori  what  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion in  prose  then  was." 

There  is  no  "barbarism"  in  the  matter.  What  the 
modern  Greeks  have  done  is  to  lose  hold  of  a  certain 
cherished  barbarism  of  the  ancients.     They  identify 
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accent  with  quantity  because  to  separate  them  is  to 
maintain  a  barbarism  that  has  nothing  but  its  antiquity 
to  recommend  it.  Hence,  as  the  modem  Greek  accents 
strictly  represent  the  speaking  stress,  the  modem  Greek 
cannot  read  Homer  rhythmically  save  by  resort  to  the 
Alexandrian  accents,  the  use  of  which  yields  a  pre- 
posterous spoken  Greek  which  is  neither  the  Greek  of 
Periclean  Athens  nor  the  chanting  of  the  bards,  whose 
tune  we  have  lost,^  though  the  accents  were  meant  to 
preserve  its  measure. 

Inconsistencies  apart,  then,  Coleridge  had  pointed  to 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  accent  and  quantity,  as 
others  had  done  before  him,  and  as  Professor  Newman 
has  done  since ;  but  as  the  later  discussions  show,  the 
clue  went  for  nothing  with  the  schools,  which  went  on 
as  before,  either  hammering  out  the  cmde  classic 
rhythms  by  rule  of  thumb  or  reading  with  no  sense  of 
rhythm  at  all,  but  all  the  while  asserting  that  there  is 
no  verse-melody  like  that  of  the  classics.  The  stiff 
rhythms  of  Horace  are  supposed  to  exemplify  the  same 
laws  as  the  living  lilts  of  Catullus,  who  was  breaking 
away  from  tradition;  and  the  measure  of  Virgil  is 
assimilated  by  brute  force,  as  Professor  Newman  indi- 
cates, to  that  of  Homer.  Finally,  the  superstition  of 
quantity  holds  its  ground  like  a  creed ;  and  those  who, 
like  Walker  and  Munro,  admit  that  they  can  only  con- 
ceive of  quantity  in  terms  of  accent = stress,  go  on 
alleging  what  Walker  scouted — a  lost  and  mysterious 
power  of  rhythmic  discrimination  among  the  nations 
which  handled  verse  rhythm  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ments. The  general  outcome  is  that  classic  verse  is 
read  with  little  real  enjoyment  by  the  few  who  do  read 
it,  and  is  made  a  mere  nightmare  for  most  of  the  youth 
to  whom  it  is  taught. 

Reason,  however,  like  hope,  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast — in  somebody's  breast,  that  is — and  Poe 

^  Obviously  the  tune  must  have  been  poor ;  but  Bumey  went  too 
lar  when  he  decided  that  "there  ne^s  no  pther  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  ancient  melody  than  its  being  confined  to  long  and  short 
syllables".  This  would  hold  good  of  the  chant  of  the  bards,  but 
not  necessarily  of  all  other  music.  And  the  lately  discovered  score 
of  a  hymn  to  Apollo  seems  to  be  a  much  superior  composition  to 
thc^e  published  in  1762,  which  Bumey  found  so  crude. 
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is  not  the  only  modem  metrist  who  has  ventured  to 
overrule  traditional  prosody  at  a  pinch  altogether.  M. 
Lurin,  an  avocat  of  Lyons,  published  in  1854,  ^^  t^ut 
independently  of  Poe,  a  scheme  of  rhjrthm  which  seems 
to  have  passed  out  of  notice.^  Like  so  many  other 
scholars,  M.  Lurin  confessed  the  deadlock  in  practice. 

"  T0U8  les  faits  n6cessaires  k  rintelligence  de  cette  po6sie 
ont  6t6  r6unies,  et  cependant  une  obscurit6  profonde  reste 
encore  6tendue  sur  elle.  Pourquoi,  d'ordinaire,  ceuz  qui 
scandent  ces  metres  n*en  compremient-ils  pas  le  rhythme? 
pourquoi  ne  les  sentent-ils  pas,  m6me  dans  les  vers  composes 
par  eux  ?  "  "  Ou  peut  avouer  plusieurs  raisons  de  cette 
singuli^re  anomalie :  Les  principes  des  anciens  sur  le 
rhythme  ne  nous  scut  point  parvenues;  des  notions  pratiques, 
seules,  nous  6t6  transmises,  et,  comme  telles,  elles  ne  sont  ni 
definies  ni  class6es." 

And  he  resorted  to  drastic  measures,  as  did  Poe. 

'*  Les  auteurs  venus  avant  nous,  et  qui  nous  ont  guid6  pas 
i  pas  dans  cette  carri^re,  out  reproduit  les  divisions  donn^es 
par  les  grammairiens  latins:  nous  les  avons  discut6es  et 
r6form6es  lorsqu*elles  6taient  contraire  k  ^des  principes  ^ui 
sont  de  tons  les  temps  parcequ'ils  d6rivent  de  rorganisation 
m&me  de  Phomme.*' 

But  the  method  of  M.  Lurin  does  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  text-books ;  and  neither,  of  course,  has 
Poe's.  It  is  perhaps  only  as  apart  from  the  question  of 
classic  prosody  that  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  it  now. 

To  my  mind,  the  "  Rationale  of  Verse  **  is  a  brilliant 
essay  towards  the  simplification  and  logicalisation  of 
a  prosodical  method  which  is  essentially  incapable  of 
reduction  to  scientific  bases;  and  in  that  sense  its 
failure  is  its  success.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  here  a 
close  and  lucid  argument  which,  by  doing  nearly  all 
that  can  be  done  to  reorganise  the  analysis  of  verse 
into  "  feet "  on  the  old  plan,  proves  once  for  all  that 
the  primitive  expedient  of  the  "foot"  is  impotent  to 
solve  the  psychological  problems  which  verse  presents. 
Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Poe  in  rejecting  the  old 
scansions  of  Horace,  we  can  all  see  that  "  feet  '*  are 
purely  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  complex  rhythms 
of  modem  verse,  and  leave  half  of  even  the  rhythmic 
phenomena  uncodified.  Poe's  bold  imdertaking  to 
**  scan  correctly  any  of  the  Horatian  rhythms,  or  any 

^  MHhodi  pour  rtstituer  d  lapohie  Latine  sa  vnitable  harmonis. 
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true  rhythm  that  human  ingenuity  can  conceive," 
while  '*  employing  from  the  numerous  '  ancient '  feet  the 
spondee,  the  trochee,  the  iambus,  the  anapaest,  the 
dactyl,  and  the  caesura,  alone  " — this  is  but  a  short  cut 
to  the  proof  that  neither  these  nor  the  other  "  feet  '* 
can  really  analyse  verse  as  we  read  it  to-day.  That 
he,  reputed  a  fine  reader,  should  fail  to  see  this,  is 
puzzling  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  there  is 
extreme  presumption  in  thus  dismissing  his  argument. 
But,  feeling  as  I  do  the  pellucid  clearness  and  almost 
flawless  unity  of  the  "  Rationale "  as  a  composition — 
qualities  which  are  the  special  stamp  of  Poe's  literary 
work — I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  acquired  his 
confidence  in  his  conclusions  at  the  cost  of  ignoring  the 
deeper  issues.  He  has  disposed  of  the  confusions  of 
his  predecessors  by  overlooking  the  problems  which 
confused  them.  As  he  says,  "there  is,  perhaps,  no 
topic  in  polite  literature  which  has  been  more  perti- 
naciously discussed,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one 
about  which  so  much  inaccuracy,  confiision,  miscon- 
ception, misrepresentation,  mystification,  and  down- 
right ignorance  on  all  sides,*  can  be  fairly  said  to 
exist  *' ;  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  too  much  to  suppose 
that  a  mere  return  to  the  simpler  "feet"  will  settle 
everything.  In  his  own  critique  on  "  Longfellow's 
Ballads"  we  have  the  pregnant  deliverance:  "In 
short,  the  ancients  were  content  to  read  as  they  scanned, 
or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  we 
shall  never  do  this;  and  thus  we  shall  never  admit 
English  hexameters."    Very  true  and  soimd  ;  but  how, 


^pAs  one  proof  that  Poe  did  not  exaggerate,  take  the  fact  that  in 
such  a  standard  English  compilation  ^  Brande  and  Cox's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art "  we  have  the  statement, 
nnder  the  article  "  Metre",  that  "a  line  is  said  to  be  acataUctic 
when  the  last  syllable  of  the  last  foot  is  wanting  "  ;  whereas  that  is 
the  definition  of  cataUctic,  an  acataUctic  line  being  one  with  its  fuU 
complement  of  syllables.  In  an  earlier  compilation,  "Brande's 
Dictionary,"  the  same  blunder  is  found,  and  a  line  with  a  super- 
fluous syllable  is  there  said  to  be  "  hypercatale^tic  ".  If  Poe  had 
done  such  things,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  charging  him 
with  ignorance  of  his  subject.  But  indeed  the  scientific  nulUt]^  of 
the  terms  thus  gravely  presented  as  throwing  light  on  the  subject 
of  metre  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  futility  of  what  passes 
for  verse  analysis  in  the  schools.  Poe  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
nngatoriness  of  the  method  which  employs  them. 
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on  that  view,  can  we  proceed  to  chop  our  verse  into 
the  old  rhythms  ? 

One  illustration  from  his  own  essay  su£Sces  to  raise 
the  issue  in  a  decisive  form.  Analysing  the  rhythm  of 
the  opening  lines  of  Byron's  "  Bride  of  Abydos  ",  and 
deriding  the  attempts  to  formulate  it  by  the  mechanical 
methods  of  the  grammarians,  he  proceeds  to  show  how 
the  flow  is  not  properly  to  be  measured  by  single  lines, 
and  how,  on  the  contrary,  it  pulses  from  verse  to  verse» 
only  making  a  structural  pause  at  intervals  of  several 
lines.  Accordingly  he  prints  the  passage  continuously, 
to  show  that  it  is  a  series  of  dactyls  only  broken  at 
these  points ;  as  thus : — 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  J  cypress  and  |  myrtle  Are  | 
emblems  of  |  deeds  that  are  I  done  in  their  |  clime  Where 
the  I  rage  of  the  vulture  the  |  love  of  the  |  turtle  Now  |  melt 
into  I  softness  now  |  madden  to  |  crime  \  Know  ye  the  |  etc. 

The  word  *^  crime  *'  is  here  classed  as  a  caesura,  or  long 
syllable  constituting  a  foot  of  equal  length  with  the 
dactyls ;  later  on  the  syllables  "  -fume  Wax  ",  "  twine. 
And,"  and  "done,  Oh,"  are  similarly  italicised  as 
spondees,  also  equivalent  in  time  to  the  dactyls ;  and 
finally  "  tell "  is  another  caesura.  Now,  in  another 
essay,  the  criticism  of  Longfellow's  ballads,*  Poe 
treated  the  first  line  of  this  very  passage  as  consisting 
of  "  three  dactyls  and  a  caesura ",  observing  that 
"  myrtle  "  "  is  a  double  rhyme,  and  must  be  under- 
stood as  one  syllable  ".  He  might  as  well  have  called 
it  a  trochee  with  the  value  of  a  spondee  or  a  dactyl ; 
since  the  final  effect  of  his  analysis  is  to  show  that 
all  rhythm  is  a  matter  of  relative  time  or  stress  values, 
and  not  of  syllables ;  but  in  any  case  his  earlier 
decision  showed  that  the  first  line  of  the  "Bride  of 
Abydos  "  might  be  read  as  one  of  dactyls  ending  with 
a  caesura,  and  the  second  as  one  of  bacchaeuses  [or 
bacchiuses]  equally  ending  in  a  long  iambus  of  the 
value  of  a  caesura  or  bacchaeus,  as  thus : — 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle 
Are  emblems  |  of  deeds  that  |  are  done  in  |  their  clime 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  might  indeed  scan  all 
»  Works,  iv.  362. 
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veree  with  the  few  kinds  of  feet  on  which  Poe  pro* 
posed  to  proceed,  but  that  these  feet  themselves  in- 
dicate no  corresponding  facts  of  verse  structure,  being 
but  variable  ways  of  counting  time  in  a  given  rhythm. 
Rhythmal  pleasure  being,  as  he  rightly  says,  a  per- 
ception of  more  or  less  complicated  equalities,  the 
pleasure  tending  to  refine  with  the  complication,  the 
process  of  counting,  if  it  is  to  give  any  assistancCi 
should  be  complicated  with  the  refinement  of  the 
rhythm  itself.  There  is  no  time  unit ;  and  if  a  dactyl 
in  a  given  line  is  to  have  the  same  time  value  as  a 
trochee — ^which  Poe  allowed,  going  on  to  call  an 
anapaest  in  an  iambic  hne  a  bastard  iambus,  and  a 
paeon  primus  in  a  trochaic  line  (as  ''  Many  are  the  '*)  a 
quick  trochee — ^it  becomes  plain  that  our  feet  are  a 
pure  convention,  and  the  sole  rhythmic  fact  the  fluc- 
tuant relativity  of  long  and  short  or  stress  and  slur.'  Poe 
would  quash  the  pyrrhic,  or  foot  of  two  short  syllables, 
•on  the  ground  that  shortness  is  only  the  negation  of 
length,  and  that  two  shorts  therefore  mean  nothing; 
but  equally,  longness  is  only  the  negation  of  short- 

^  The  late  Professor  Shairp  has  left  an  interesting  account  of 
some  counsel  given  him  on  the  subject  of  scansion  by  Clougfa, 
which  is  worth  reproducing  here : — "  He  repeated  in  his  melodious 
way  several  lines  ^*  [of  the  "  Bothie  *',  then  about  to  be  published^ 
"intended  to  show  me  how  a  verse  might  be  read  so  that  one 
inrllable  shonld  take  up  the  time  of  two,  or  conversely,  two  of  one. 
The  line  which  he  imSanced  (altered,  I  think,  from  '  Evangeline ') 
was  this: — 

White  I  naked  |  feet  on  the  |  gleaming  |  floor  of  her  |  chamber. 
This  was  new  to  me,  as  I  had  not  risen  beyond  the  common  notion 

of  spondees,  dactyls,  and  the  rest He  bade  me  scan  the 

first  line  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost  *.  I  began :  '  *'  Of  man's :"  iambus.' 
■  Yes.*  *  *'  First  dis— "  '—There  I  was  puzzled.  It  did  not  seem  an 
iambus  or  a  spondee :  it  was  nearly  a  trochee,  but  not  quite  one. 
He  then  ezplamed  to  me  his  conception  of  the  rh3rthm.  The  two 
feet  '  first  oisobe — '  took  up  the  time  of  four  syllables,  two  iambic 
feet :  the  voice  rested  awnile  on  the  word  '  first ' ;  then  passed 
.swiftly  over  '  diso— ',  then  rested  again  on  '  be—*  so  as  to  recover 

the  previous  hurry A  clue  it  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 

term :  it  gave  me  an  insight  into  rhythm  which  I  had  not  before, 
and  which  has  constantly  been  mv  guide  since,  both  in  reading  and 
writing."  (dough's  "  Poems  ana  Prose  Remains  **,  Memoir.  1,  32.) 
Qough  was  evidently  reasoning  on  the  same  lines  as  Poe.  and  laying 
his  finger  on  the  rh3rthmic  essentials  of  verse  as  a^^ainst  mere 
syllable-counting.  He  too  therefore  was  tending  to  discredit  the 
*'  fopt  '*.  The  line  quoted  by  Professor  Shairp  could  obviously 
liave  been  marked  thus : — 

White  I  naked  |  feet  |  on  the  gleaming  |  floor  |  of  her  chamber. 
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ness,  so  that  the  caesura  and  the  spondee  are  disallowed 
by  the  same  reasoning.  If  it  was  worth  while  to  show 
analytically  that  the  line  is  an  arbitrary  measure,  much 
more  was  it  to  show  the  essential  arbitrariness  of  the 
fcx>t,  even  for  the  classic  metres,  which  after  all  most 
have  allowed  a  variety  of  modulations  of  which  the 
most  complex  foot  scansions  can  give  no  suggestion. 
Not  only  are  long  and  short  correlatives,  but  scansion 
like  musical  tempo  admits  of  rallentando  and  accelerando ; 
and  if,  further,  accent  is  in  our  own  verse  so  irretriev* 
ably  bound  up  with  length  of  syllable,  how  shall  we 
serve  ourselves  with  the  expedients  that  were  inade* 
quate  for  tongues  that  are  held  to  have  reckoned  their 
verse  originally  by  conventional  quantities  ? 

All  this  may  sound  like  emptying  Poe's  essay  of  all 
importance,  but  I  am  fain  to  repeat  that  its  value  lies 
in  carrying  analysis  so  far  that  the  omitted  final  step  is 
easy.  It  struck  at  the  endless  series  of  academic 
"{eet'%  of  most  of  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
now  knows  the  names,  forcibly  enough  to  make  plain 
the  expediency  of  throwing  foot  measurement  aside.  It 
effectually  puts  out  of  countenance  the  benighted 
pedantry  which  would  read  and  print  "  silv'ry  sea " 
and  "  th'  eternal  ".  It  contains  many  acute  and  sug- 
gestive ideas  on  the  origin  of  verseV  and  rhyme,  which 
I  do  not  think  have  yet  been  superseded.  And  it 
supplied  the  first  and  almost  the  only  reasoned  indict- 
ment of  what  commonly  pass  for  English  hexameters. 
The  most  questionable  passage  I  find  in  its  close 
packed  exposition  is  the  statement  that  "  comparatively 
the  French  have  no  accentuation ;  and  there  can  be 
nothing  worth  the  name  of  verse  without " ;  and  that 
the  French  heroic  is  "  the  most  wretchedly  monotonous 
verse  in  existence  ".  But  such  ill-instructed  judgments 
on  French  poetry  are  too  common  in  English  literature 

1  Foe's  theory  that  verse  began  with  the  spondee  is  well  worth 
investigation  in  connexion  with  the  rhythmic  chants  of  the  un- 
civilised races ;  and  his  suggestions  on  this  and  other  heads  un 
curiously  supported  by  research  in  other  directions.  Compare  his^ 
remarks  on  primitive  variations  of  verse  form  with  the  early 
notions  of  Rabbi  Azarias  on  Hebrew  poetry,  cited  in  Lovirth's 
*'  Preliminary  Dissertation  *'  on  Isaiah,  and  later  conclusions,  as 
set  forth,  for  instance,  in  G.  G.  Bradley's  '*  Lectures  on  the  Book 
of  Job,"  p.  II. 
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to  permit  of  Poe's  receiving  more  than  qualified  blame. 
It  is  countenanced  by  the  startling  proposition  of 
Mr.  Lowell^  that  Diderot's  choice  of  prose  for  his 
dramas  was  <'  dictated  and  justified  by  the  accentual 
poverty  of  his  mother  tongue".  Yet  Mr.  Lowell  would 
certainly  not  have  set  the  verse  of  Lessing,  which  he 
disparages,  above  Hugo's ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  woiild  deny  to  Hugo's  and  Musset's  and  Baude- 
laire's verse,  meaning  apart,  great  rhythmic  resource. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  likewise  spoken  of  the  monotony  of  the 
French  alexandrine ;  but  he  is  decisively  answered  by 
the  accurate  exposition  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,*  who 
points  out  that 

'<  There  is  no  normal  arrangement  of  feet  to  which  a 
French  alexandrine  tends  to  recur.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  there  should  be  an  accent  (and  consequently  the  end  of 
a  word)  in  the  sixth  place,  and  again  in  the  twelfth  place,  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  try  to  read 
French  alexandrines  as  if  they  were  to  be  referred  to  an 
iambic  type.  The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  French 
alexandrine  varies,  and  their  position  varies  also.  Some- 
times the  line  has  no  marked  accents  except  in  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  places ;  sometimes  it  has  a  marked  iambic  character, 
sometimes  an  anapaestic  character." 

Even  Mr.  Myers  is  wrong,  I  think,  in  saying  that  the 
alexandrine  must  have  its  caesura  on  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I 
have  noticed  some  recent  departures  firom  the  rule. 
Certainly  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  *'in 
the  French  tongue  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word  except  when  that  syllable  has  a  mute 
e  for  its  only  vowel ".  Mounet-Sully  in  Zaire  scans  one 
line  thus : 

£t  le  rest  |  e  du  jour  |  sera  toute  |  k  Zaire, 

making  s^d  toute  an  anapaest  like  the  other  ''  feet " — ^if 
we  are  still  to  measure  so.  I  do  not  see  how  the  line 
could  be  scanned  otherwise. 

Clearly  the  problems  of  metres  are  intricate  and  full 
of  traps,  and  no  man  is  to  be  put  out  of  court  for  even 

^  Essay  on  Lessing,  in  "  English  Poets  ",  Camdot  ed.,  p.  305.  n. 

* '  *  Essays :  Modem/ '  p.  123.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  George 
Moore,  "Confessions  of  a  Young  Man/'  pp.  308-9,  to  similar 
effect. 
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a  real  stumble.  But  between  normal  fallibility  and 
entire  incompetence  there  are  all  stages ;  and  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  many  of  the  scholars 
with  whose  tradition  Dr.  Browne  would  silence  Poe. 
*' As  a  proof  of  the  total  want  of  ear  in  a  great  Greek 
scholar/'  Walker  cites  this  from  Lord  Monboddo : 

**  Our  accents  differ  from  the  Greek  in  two  material  respects* 
First,  they  are  not  appropriated  to  particular  syllables  of  the 
word,  but  are  laid  upon  different  syllables,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  speaker,  or  rather  as  it  happens :  for  I  believe 
no  man  speaking  English  does,  by  choice,  give  an  accent  to 
one  syllable  of  a  word  different  irom  that  which  he  gives  to 
another." 

After  that  account  of  English  accent  from  a  scholarly 
Scotchman,  no  account  of  French  accent  from  an  Eng- 
lishman can  well  be  surprising,  though  it  is  given  to 
few  to  carry  oversight  to  the  length  reached  by  Mon- 
boddo. And  when  it  is  so  easy  for  instructed  men  to 
err  as  to  the  verse  of  their  living  neighbours,  it  behoves 
us  all  to  eschew  confidence  in  a  confused  tradition  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  verse  of  dead  languages. 

GiGADiBS,  Junior. 
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A  BAD  time  is  coming  for  the  clergy :  they  will  ha^^a 
either  to  give  up  their  faith  and  renounce  their  voca- 
tion, or  to  preach  what  all  the  world  knows  to  be  lies. 
They  are  already  growing  conscious  of  the  horns  (rf 
their  dilemma.  Some  are  taking  refuge  in  authority 
— a  poor  kind  of  refuge;  others  take  refuge  in  crass 
ignorance — they  studiously  ignore  and  fervently  damn 
all  new  light ;  and  others  are  trying  the  futile  experi- 
ment of  using  their  old  bottles  for  the  new  wine. 
Those  who  indulge  in  hypocrisy  pure  and  simple,  who 
reluctantly  and  secretly  accept  the  new  light  and  yet 
persist  in  preaching  the  old,  are  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. They  deserve  to  endure  the  worst  of  all  possible 
bad  times.  But  the  hope  of  even  those  who,  with 
some  degree  of  sincerity,  seek  refuge  in  authority,  in 
volimtary  ignorance,  or  in  compromise,  is  vain.  When 
the  world  knows  better  than  its  teachers,  the  teachers 
must  retire  or  learn  more.  A  discredited  class,  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  popular  sympathy  for  its  power 
and  its  pence,  cannot  continue  to  exist  when  that 
83rmpathy  is  withdrawn. 

Yet  many  of  our  young  men  are  still  crowding  into 
the  ranks  of  the  ordained.  Certainly  those  who  seek 
Orders  are  not,  in  most  instances,  the  men  of  the 
strongest  heads  or  the  most  virile  hearts.  Yet  among 
the  crowd  of  men  of  many  motives  who  enter  ouf 
pulpits,  there  are  some  strong-headed,  stout-hearted 
youths  who  are  the  victims  of  training  and  association. 
Others  are  little  more  than  goodness  personified,  bum* 
ing  to  bless  suffering  humanity  and  to  win  the  careless 
world  to  the  faith  which  their  mothers  taught  them, 
and  which  they  have  never  tested  by  direct  contact 
with  sceptical  thinkers  or  by  the  study  of  sceptical 
books.  Even  among^  the  miscellaneous  multitude  ot 
seekers  after  comfortable  rectories,  after  clerical  pres* 
tige,  after  a  respectable  professional  status  and  liveli* 
(  441  ) 
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hood,  there  are  not  a  few  worthy  youths  who  mean 
well,  and  who  would  do  credit  to  any  position  in 
society. 

They  are  all  much  to  be  pitied.  In  entering  Orders- 
early  in  life,  without  experience,  with  little  more  than  a 
narrow  text-book  knowledge  of  divinity,  with  only  the 
prejudices  of  their  parental  and  scholastic  associations 
to  guide  them,  "  they  know  not  what  they  do".  They 
have  for  the  most  part  grown  up  in  the  hot-beds  of 
narrow  orthodoxy.  To  them,  all  who  doubt  are  bad 
men;  their  ambition — so  far  as  it  is  not  directed  towards 
getting  a  living  in  a  cultured  and  gentlemanly  way — ^is 
simply  that  of  propagating  a  narrow  creed  which  in 
their  minds  has  all  the  authority  of  infallibility.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  sincere,  they  are  fired  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  they  take  to  be  holy,  and  the  con- 
sciousness  of  which  gratifies  their  self-respect.  If  they 
remember  that  they  are  young,  they  remember  also 
that  they  are  in  a  long  and  venerable  succession  of 
men  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  both 
saints  and  sages.  If  it  occurs  to  them  that  their  study 
has  been  brief  and  limited,  they  reflect  that  their 
manuals  are  the  standard  teachings  of  generations  of 
accredited  divines.  And  so  they  go  forth,  Paladins  of 
the  Church,  equipped  to  conquer  the  world,  the  fleshy 
and  the  devil. 

It  is  not  their  fault — ^it  is  rather  to  their  honor — that 
they  go  forth  in  this  spirit.  If  they  did  not  go  forth  in 
this  spirit,  they  would — from  their  own  standpoint — 
have  no  right  to  go  forth  at  all.  But  how  little  they 
know  what  awaits  them  I  Already,  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  laity,  their  faith  is  honey-combed  by  the 
destructive  criticism  of  to-day.  Already  a  great  part 
of  their  hearers,  and  a  still  greater  multitude  who 
refuse  to  hear  them  at  all,  can  see  that  their  proudest 
assumptions  are  baseless,  and  that  their  most  dearly* 
cherished  truths  are  myth  and  tradition.  Already 
these  young  clerics  are  less  well-informed  upon  what 
they  consider  the  bases  of  their  faith  than  many  among 
all  classes  of  the  laity.  And  every  year  makes  the  case 
worse.  The  laity  become  more  and  more  enlightened 
and  enfranchised  from  the  trammels  of  dogma,  while 
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the  young  clerics  dare  not  touch  the  new  truth  except 
at  the  risk  of  stultifying  both  their  teaching  and  their 
office. 

Let  us  follow  the  career  of  a  youth  bom  with  brains, 
yet  brought  up  among  strictly  orthodox  surroundings. 
From  a  nursery  where  he  has  been  taught  that  prayer 
and  church-going  are  essential  to  goodness,  he  goes  to 
a  school  where  everything  is  made  to  culminate  in  the 
duty  of  good  churchmanship.  At  the  very  best  he 
finds  an  atmosphere  of  Tom-Brownism,  and  learns  that 
study  must  be  "sanctified",  and  even  muscularity 
must  be  "Christian".  His  test  of  right  is  not  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  natural  morality 
of  healthy  society,  but  conformity  to  a  code  drawn 
firom  the  Scriptmres.  From  school  he  goes  to  college, 
where  his  world  is  wider,  but  where  he  naturally 
gravitates  towards  associates  and  associations  that 
are  in  harmony  with  the  views  in  which  he  has 
been  so  carefully  nurtured.  If  he  strays  beyond 
such  associations,  it  is  either  to  be  shocked  and  driven 
back  again,  or  to  be  "  led  away  ",  in  which  latter  case 
he  is  lost  to  the  pulpit  and  to  the  class  of  young  men 
whom  we  are  considering.  But  if  he  remains  faithful 
to  his  antecedents,  his  views  and  his  knowledge  con- 
tinue to  be  almost  as  narrow  as  before.  He  knows 
more,  but  this  new  knowledge  is  of  the  same  character, 
runs  in  the  same  groove.  Perhaps  he  glances  at  for- 
bidden literature  just  enough  to  make  him  fancy  he 
can  easily  refute  the  enemy's  arguments.  When  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  receive  ordination,  he  has  no 
doubts,  no  hesitations,  thinks  his  position  impregnablei 
and  begins  his  work  with  a  profound  pity  for  poor 
sinners,  a  haughty  contempt  for  sceptics,  and  a  well- 
nigh  total  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  really  exists. 

Such  a  man,  even  in  the  present  day,  must  soon  find 
much  food  for  thought  and  painful  questioning  of  mind 
when  he  throws  himself  into  the  real  arena  of  life.  But 
twenty,  nay  ten,  years  hence  he  will  find  still  more. 
That  he  will  find  most  of  the  religion  in  the  world  mere 
pretence,  fashion,  and  parrot-babble,  is  not  to  the  point 
here.  This  has  always  been  the  case.  But  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  where  he  does  any  real  good^ 
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where  he  can  show  any  pennanent  and  valuable  im-> 
provement  in  the  characters  of  his  flock  and  especially 
of  the  younger  people,  the  improvement  is  due,  not  to 
his  prayers  and  his  ecclesiastical  ministrations  and  his 
theological  teaching,  but  to  his  human  sympathy  and 
his  merely  philanthropic  efforts.  The  good  he  does 
might  be  done  as  easily  and  as  effectually  by  men  who 
make  no  profession  of  religion  and  employ  merely 
secular  means.  In  fact,  he  will  find  such  men  are — so 
£Eir  as  society  will  give  them  opportxmity  and  support- 
already  doing  just  the  work  of  mental  and  moral  social 
elevation  which  he  is  compelled  to  admit  is  all  he  can 
boast  of  doing  himself.  This  is  not  absolutely  peculiar 
to  the  present  age,  but  is  now  a  more  conspicuous 
social  fact  than  it  was  when  there  was  no  considerable 
party  of  avowed  and  intelligent  anti-religionists. 

But  all  is  this  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  will  find. 
If  he  has  brains  as  well  as  zeal — ^and  we  are  supposing 
he  has^he  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  people,  with  the  literature  of  historical  and 
textual  criticism,  with  the  literature  of  science,  with 
the  literature  of  art,  and  fiction,  and  poetry.  He  will 
not  only  have  opportunity  of  doing  this  in  his  study, 
but  he  will  have  the  ideas  of  all  these  branches  of 
literature  forced  upon  his  attention  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  parishioners  or  his  congregation.  Ten  or 
twenty  years  hence,  the  destructive  criticism  which  is 
already  leavening  all  classes  will  have  become  the 
common  property  of  the  people.  The  mediaevalism  ai 
the  orthodox  theology  of  to-day  will  sharply  differen- 
tiate that  theology  and  its  teachers  from  the  popular 
sentiments  and  the  leaders  of  popular  opinion.  The 
preacher  will  find  his  teaching  to  be  out  of  date,  and 
himself — ^while  he  continues  to  expound  his  mediaeval 
theology — ^isolated  from  the  thinkers  and  actors  of  the 
time.  Not  only  so,  but  in  proportion  to  his  honesty 
and  his  knowledge,  he  will  himself  be  forced  forward* 
First  he  will  suspect,  then  he  will  fear,  then  he  will  be 
convinced  that  he  has  been  wrong  and  that  the  new 
teaching  is  right. 

And  what  then  ?  Perhaps  his  incumbency  or  his 
curacy  is,  Uterally  as  well  as  technically,  his  '*  living '% 
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He  has  a  wife  and  family ;  he  has  no  qualifications  for 
any  other  means  of  earning  money.  He  cannot  dig,, 
to  beg  he  is  ashamed.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  low  view  to 
take  of  the  case,  but  it  is  the  view  which  is  now  being 
pressed,  and  in  the  immediate  future  will  much  more 
frequently  be  pressed,  upon  preachers  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  men  are  already 
jrielding  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  are 
suppressing  or  trying  to  suppress  their  convictions- 
because  they  "must  live".  Every  year  will  increase 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  temptation  will  be 
felt,  and  probably  of  cases  in  which  it  will  be  yielded 
to. 

Assuming  that  a  man  does  not  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, decides  that  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  after 
all  for  him  to  live,  but  that  there  is  an  imperative 
necessity  for  him  to  be  honest,  what  then  ?  Whatever 
happens,  whether  he  finds  some  other  means  of  getting 
his  bread  or  not,  will  he  not  heartily  wish  that  he  had 
not  rushed  into  Orders  at  the  prompting  of  an  unedu- 
cated enthusiasm  ?  How  much  of  the  worst  kind  of 
pain  would  have  been  spared  him  had  he  tried  the 
world  first  in  some  other  calling !  How  much  valuable 
time  has  been  lost,  how  much  youthful  energy  thrown 
away  I 

Assuming  yet  once  more  that  the  man  has  private 
resources  and  has  no  pecuniary  temptation  to  cling  to 
his  spiritual  vocation,  what  then  ?  He  still  feels  all  the 
worst  kind  of  pain,  the  regret  at  lost  time  and  waste  of 
youthful  energy.  He  is  thrown  adrift — not  pennilessi 
it  is  true — ^but  without  a  calling,  without  a  definite 
career.  He  certainly  sought  Orders  because  he  wished 
to  give  himself  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  highest  and 
holiest  work  the  world  offered  him.  And  now,  perhaps 
in  middle  life,  he  has  to  seek  a  fresh  aim,  to  discover  a 
new  opening  for  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  conscientiously  throw  up  their 
sacred  office  when  they  discover  that  what  looked  like 
truth  is  not  truth,  have  earned  a  wealth  of  rich  experi- 
ence and  have  learned  how  to  sympathise  with  men  of 
all  creeds  as  well  as  with  men  of  no  creed  at  all.  It  is 
scarcely  a  question  whether  this  way  of  acquiring  such 
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an  experience  is  not  a  wasteful  way,  whether  the  ex- 
perience could  not  have  been  learnt  as  well  and  as 
'effectually  m  some  secular  occupation.  But,  at  any 
rate,  they  have  this  experience,  and  thereby  are  made 
the  better  qualified  to  throw  themselves  into  any  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  career  that  may  open  for  them. 
Such  men  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  leaders  of  a 
new  movement  which  shall  give  us  a  set  of  unpaid, 
unorganised  teachers  of  a  true  humanitarianism.  Th^e 
is  much  in  the  actual  work  and  influence  of  the  ideal 
pastor  that  makes  for  ^ood  and  must  not  be  lost  to  the 
world.  The  mantle  of  the  pattern  of  a  good  life,  of 
the  exponent  of  human  sympathy,  of  the  guide  of  the 
weak  and  erring  and  the  consoler  of  the  sorrowing, 
should  fall  upon  some  one.  It  will,  doubtless,  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  general  mass  of  wise 'and  experienced 
and  naturally  sympathetic  men  and  women,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  will  be  greater  than  it  is  now  after  the 
professional  sympathiser  and  guide  has  disappeared. 
But  during  the  period  of  transition,  the  men  who  have 
for  conscience*  sake  left  the  pulpit  will  be  able  to  take 
upon  themselves  a  congenial  r51e  of  this  kind.  They 
will  fill  a  void  which  will  exist  for  a  time,  but  which 
will  only  be  temporary. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  bad  time  coming  for  the  clergy. 
It  has  already  begun;  the  intensity  of  its  ultimate 
badness  is  not,  however,  yet  ftilly  felt,  perhaps  scarcely 
imagined  by  many.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
suggest  that  the  office  of  pastor  will  suddenly  and 
immediately  cease.  All  kinds  of  compromise  will  be 
attempted:  doctrine  will  be  diluted,  the  more  objec- 
tionable tenets  silently  dropped  out  of  view,  sophistical 
interpretations  of  both  Scripture  and  the  new  light  will 
be  indulged  in,  and  some  preachers  will  even  go  on 
teaching  what  they  know  to  be  baseless  so  long  as 
they  can  get  weak-minded  and  ignorant  hearers  to 
gather  round  them.  But  the  best  men  will  have  to 
leave  the  pulpit,  and  the  exodus  during  the  next  few 
decades  will  be  a  large  one.  To  escape  from  the  land  of 
bondage  must,  to  many  of  these  men,  involve  a  weary 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  pecuniary  distress.  The 
mental  pangs  of  change  the  same  men  would  have  to 
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tindergo  were  they  merely  laymen ;  but  as  laymen  they 
would  not  have  to  suffer  social  and  pecxmiary  distress 
as  well.  Young  men  and  the  guardians  and  advisers  of 
young  men  ought  most  seriously  to  consider  this  matter 
l>efore  it  is  too  late. 

Arthur  Ransom* 
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THE     IMPERFECTIONS     OF     OUR 
CURRENCY.' 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret — at  the  same  time  it  is  verjr 
true — that  the  question  of  currency  is  less  understood 
than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  economic  thought. 
Yet  on  the  least  examination  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  currency  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  body 
social  as  does  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  human 
system.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  controversy 
between  bimetallists  and  mono-metallists :  that  has 
been  ably  done  in  the  January  issue  of  this  review. 
I  shall,  therefore,  pass  the  subject  of  bimetallism 
altogether,  and  deal  with  the  present  form  of  our 
currency. 

Gold  is  said  to  recommend  itself  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  on  account  of  its  portability,  durability,  etc. 
As  regards  its  portability,  however,  let  anyone  imagine 
what  it  would  be  if,  with  every  purchase,  gold  were 
transferred  from  the  purchaser  to  the  seller.  The  whole- 
sale merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  importer 
would  be  sending  bags  of  gold  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  retailer  the  same  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
liquidate  their  debts.  This  would  be  impossible ;  and 
in  our  international  relations,  letters  of  credit  and  bills 
of  exchange,  and  in  our  national  relations,  notes  and 
cheques,  have  come  to  supply  that  portability  which 
gold  does  not  possess. 

But  a  serious  objection  to  the  gold  basis  of  our 
currency  is  that  the  autocracy  of  one  commodity  over 
another  is  by  it  established,  carrying  with  it  the  power 
of  a  small  body  of  men,  at  certain  periods,  to  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  the  whole  industrial  organism ;  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  dictate  to  the  various  govern* 
ments  the  policy  they  shall  pursue,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  their  foreign  relations.    If  this  (and  more)  can 


>  This  essay,  which  in  part  concurs  with  that  on  the 
subject  in  the  July  number  of  this  review,  was  in  our  hands  before 
the  publication  of  that.— Ed.  F.R. 
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1)6  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  payments  in  gold  and  our 
promises  to  pay  gold  on  demand,  sufficient,  I  think,  will 
have  been  done  to  rivet  the  carefiil  attention  of 
heterodox  economists  to  proposals  that,  as  the  writer 
believes,  would,  if  carried  into  practice,  eflfectually 
purge  industrialism  of  this  pernicious  influence. 


Gluts,  Crises,  Panics,  Depressions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Merchants. — ^After  a  brisk  trade 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  the  inevitable  succession 
of  gluts,  crises,  panics,  and  depressions  is  that  the  agents 
of  production  and  distribution  find  a  slightly  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  their  products  and  merchandise 
into  consumption  as  fast  as  they  are  being  produced. 
No  sooner  is  this  felt  than  the  producers  and  manu- 
facturers all  do  their  best  to  get  their  respective  com- 
modities into  distribution  first.  But  the  more  this  sort 
of  thing  is  pushed  forward  the  more  apparent  becomes 
the  distention  of  the  channels  of  distribution;  then 
follows  the  pinch.  Liabilities  have  been  incurred  cal- 
culated upon  the  brisk  trade,  and  now  that  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  money  has  become  slower 
those  liabilities  cannot  be  met.  Consequently  great 
demands  are  made  for  loans,  and  this  causes  the  price 
of  loans  to  rise.  The  bank  rate  goes  up  and  up  to  a 
prohibitive  figure,  and  soon  we  hear  that  some  large 
firm  has  suspended  payment — often  not  because  it  does 
not  hold  values  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  far  beyond  liabilities,  but  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  those  liabilities  in  gold.  This  sends  its 
thrill  all  over  the  commercial  world.  More  bank- 
ruptcies are  heard  of;  prices  become  so  lowered  that 
much  production  can  no  longer  profitably  be  carried 
on.  In  all  directions  workmen  become  discharged; 
consumption  becomes  still  further  lessened;  further 
production  must  cease;  and  so  on  till  production 
becomes  so  far  suspended  as  to  allow  consumption 
to  be  in  greater  ratio  to  it.  Then  the  cycle 
commences  again,  to  end  inevitably  in  a  like  catas- 
trophe. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Financiers* — The  above  cycle 
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of  industry  falls  under  the  following  description  hy 
Gilbart  in  his  "  History  and  Practice  of  Banking "  r 
**  In  the  first  period,  after  a  pressure  [and  before  prices 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  production  to  go 
forward  rapidly]  money  is  abundant  [viz.,  in  the  hands 
of  financiers]  without  speculation ;  in  the  second  period 
money  is  abundant  and  speculation  abounds  [because 
the  recovery  of  prices  gives  larger  profits,  and  then 
everyone  wishes  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines] ; 
in  the  third  period  speculation  begins  to  decline  and 
money  is  in  demand  [the  channels  of  distribution  begin 
to  get  glutted] ;  in  the  fourth  period  money  is  scarce 
[viz.,  the  financiers  find  that  the  demand  for  gold  is 
heavy],  and  a  pressure  arrives."  Thus  the  description 
of  a  cycle  of  brisk  and  depressed  trade,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  financiers,  and  by  one  of  their  greatest 
authorities,  agrees  with  our  description  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  dealers  in,  and  producers  of^ 
commodities. 

How  Intensified  by  Gold. — ^We  saw  that  at  the  third 
period  speculation  declines  and  money  is  in  demand ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  channels  of  distribution  are  getting 
choked;  this  reflecting  itself  in  an  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  producers.  Now  if  this  means  anything,  it 
means  that  producers  should  slacken  their  rate  of 
production,  and  so  allow  consumption  to  increase  its 
ratio  to  it.  But  this  they  cannot  do ;  for  it  would  not 
mean  merely  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  certain  amount 
of  profit  would  be  lost,  but  that,  as  debts  must  be 
liquidated  in  gold,  and  as  gold  is  just  the  thing  that 
will  not  come  along  in  the  ordinary  course,  liabilities 
could  be  met  only  by  resorting  to  loans ;  and  loans  are 
the  things  that  cannot  easily  be  contracted  at  that 
period  of  the  cycle.  And  so  we  have,  as  a  result  of 
paying  gold  on  demand,  almost  as  by  a  law  of  cussed- 
ness,  production  pushed  forward  just  at  a  time  when 
it  should  be  slackened ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
another  consequence,  just  when  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended, financiers  finding  it  necessary  to  contract  that 
credit.  It  is  useless  for  theorists  to  cry  "  confidence  " ; 
the  hard-headed  financiers  know  that  they  must  on 
the  contrary  be  extremely  cautious.     And  heterodox 
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economy  is  on  their  side,  for  it  proves  indisputably  that 
a  catastrophe  must  come  sooner  or  later.^ 

But  this  is  looking  only  at  the  most  fatally  inevitable 
series  of  events.  Beyond  them  lie  all  the  tricks  and 
jobs  that  financiers  can  and  do  work  for  the  sake  of 
piling  up  bank  credits  wherewith  to  tax  posterity  to  all 
time — so  long,  that  is,  as  posterity  is  ass  enough  to 
meet  them.  Imagine  what  a  financial  corporation  can 
do,  at  certain  periods,  to  break  up  smaller  companies, 
by  "bearing"  their  stock,  and  other  sweet  devices! 
All  this  is  due  to  our  promises  to  pay  gold  on  demand. 

That  it  is  due  to  the  superstition  that  gold  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  our  currency  will  be  more  apparent 
as  I  endeavor  to  point  out  a  more  rational  system  of 
exchange. 

Loan-Intbrest. 
The  Conditions  of  Loan-InUrest. — If  I  possess  property 
— house  property,  stock,  or  what  not — to  the  value  of 
say  ;f  10,000,  and  if  I  wish  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
commerce  that  will  require  nearly  that  amount  of 
capital,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to 
obtain  purchasing  power,  to  sell  that  property ;  but,  by 
handing  such  papers  to  a  banker  as  will  give  him  under 
certain  circumstances  a  hold  upon  the  property,  he 
will  lend  me  money  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  that 
property,  charging  a  certain  rate  of  interest  for  the 
loan.  But  make  no  mistake;  I  should  not  get  the 
gold  coin,  and  if  I  did  I  should  not  want  it — I  should 
simply  put  it  back  again  into  the  bank.  But  the 
banker  does  not  want  it.  He  knows  that  I  shall 
require  in  gold  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  loaned,  so  after  bringing  himself  to  believe  that 
he  has  lent  me  the  money,  he  enters  the  amount  to  my 
credit  in  his  books,  and  keeps  only  a  small  amount  of 
gold  against  that  credit.  Soon  I  commence  commercial 
operations,  and  I  give  out  a  crossed  cheque,  which  is 

^  Modem  heterodox  economists  consider  nnder-consumption  and 
not  over-consumption  to  be  the  dominant  feature  of  trade  depres- 
dons.  Among  them  are  Marx,  Proudhon,  Dr.  Hertzka,  Hawle^, 
and  others ;  while  the  editor  of  this  Review  is  a  serious  offender  m 
this  direction. 
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an  order  for  my  banker  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  whomsoever  my  cheque  may  have  been  payable. 
The  banker  is  not  alarmed.  The  fact  that  the  cheque 
is  crossed  assures  its  being  paid  in  by  a  customer  of 
the  same,  or  some  other  bank,  and  he  still  requires  no 
gold — he  simply  transfers  part  of  my  bank  credit  to  the 
credit  of  someone  else.  So  it  amounts  to  this,  that  I 
have  paid  my  banker  for  that  which  he  does  not  give 
me,  and  for  that  which  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  want 
if  they  get  it — or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  I  have 
paid  my  banker  for  a  promise  to  pay  gold  on  demand, 
while  he  knows  full  well  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  that  promise.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of 
commerce,  a  certain  amount  of  gold  coin  passes  into 
my  hands,  but  I  immediately  find  it  a  nuisance,  so  I 
pass  it  on  to  my  bank.  The  banker  does  not  want  it 
though ;  he  simply  enters  so  much  credit  to  me  on 
receipt  of  the  gold,  retains  a  portion  of  it,  and  invests  tks 
rest.  The  fact  is,  a  loan  on  the  part  of  a  banker  to 
a  commercial  man  is  little  more,  practically,  than  a 
promise  to  transfer  a  bank  credit  from  one  customer's 
account  to  that  of  another.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  bankers  do  not  see  that  they  are  working  a 
huge  confidence  .trick  upon  the  whole  of  "  rational " 
beings. 

Of  course  it  could  be  said  that  the  profits  and  fat 
dividends  of  the  banks  must  be  paid  somehow,  and 
that  if  it  did  not  come  from  a  confidence  trick  it  would 
have  to  come  from  commissions.  I  answer,  perhaps 
so,  so  long  as  the  banking  industry  is  kept  such  a 
huge,  carefully  nursed  monopoly. 

Some  effects  of  loan-interest, — From  a  moral  point  of 
view,  loan-interest  is  the  immediate  cause  of  an  idle- 
ness which  is  incalculably  more  vicious  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  loafer.  So  long  as  people  can  by  the 
aid  of  big  banking  accounts  claim  upon  the  future 
services  of  industry,  the  ideal  of  men  will  be  to  live 
comfortably,  or  even  luxuriously,  without  making  the 
necessary  effort  to  earn  that  comfort  and  luxury — a 
vice  that  must,  and  does,  bear  fruit  after  its  kind. 

So,  too,  if  it  be  possible  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor 
without  work,  great  efforts  will  be  made  to  create  the 
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means  to  that  end.  Thus  a  great  incentive  to  save  is 
given  by  loan  interest.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  eflfect 
saving  has  upon  a  crisis ;  or  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
let  us  see  how  savings  of  all  kinds  ca$$se  a  crisis. 
People  who  have  saved  are  they  who  have  produced, 
or  who  have  had  produced  for  them,  certain  com- 
modities which  they  have  exchanged  for  money ;  that 
is  supposing  them  to  have  produced  for  purposes  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  dominant  character  of 
capitalistic  production.  Having  exchanged  those 
commodities  for  money,  part  of  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  for  purposes  of  consumption, 
and  part  of  it  they  save.*  This  amount  saved  is 
gathered  into  the  various  saving  centres,  and  focusses 
itself  into  the  hands  of  financiers.  This  process  goes 
on  for  a  tihie,  but  it  cannot  long  continue,  for  just  in 
proportion  as  the  money  is  saved,  so  commodities  are 
left  unconsumed  upon  the  market — values  representing 
say  twenty,  are  produced  while  fifteen  only  are  con- 
sumed, leaving  five  which  do  not  come  into  real 
consimiption,  as  the  footnote  explains.  The  inevitable 
soon  comes.  This  five  is  that  which  gradually  blocks 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  leads  on  to  those 
other  periods  of  the  industrial  cycle  which  have  been 
described. 

Sanu  further  effects  of  loan-interest. — If,  by  investing  my 
money,  I  can  secure  a  certain  income  without  work,  it 
is  not  diflScult  to  see  that,  should  I  use  my  money  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  I  shall  require  the  wages  due 
for  so  much  of  my  superintendence  as  I  may  accom- 
plish, plus  the  amount  I  could  get  as  a  mere  investor. 
This  principle  is  so  fundamental  and,  in  practice,  so 
universally  recognised  that  loan-interest  must  enter 
into  the  cost  of  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  capital 


tt 


Ut  mav  be  said  that  this  is  not  really  saved,  and  that  if  the 
eople  wno  save  do  not  use  their  savings  some  one  else  does, 
l^ell,  it  is  tme  that  someone  else  does  use  their  savings  if  they  be 
passed  into  the  saving  centres ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  saved.  It  is 
something  which  has  not  been  included  in  the  standard-of-comfort 
consumption  (real  consumption) ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  used  is 
that,  in  the  sense  of  real  consumption,  it  is  not  consumed  at  all,  as  it 
must  be  re-created  and  maintained  in  the  form  of  principal,  plus 
the  amount  necessary  to  reward  services,  etc.,  engaged  in  its  use. 
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and  money  invested  in  their  production.  Further, 
loan-interest  itself  must  enter  largely  into  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  wages  of  superintendence ;  indeed  it  is  a 
determining  factor  of  all  wages.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  greater  the  amount  of  money  required  in 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  a  calling,  the  greater  will 
be  the  reward.  This  reacting,  the  greater  the  reward 
attaching  to  a  calling,  the  greater  the  amount  needed, 
or  demanded,  for  being  initiated  into  the  arts  or  secrets 
of  it. 

As  we  get  into  callings  of  high  social  standing,  we 
find  that  these  callings  are  expected  to  and  do  yield, 
not  only  a  high  standard  of  living,  but  a  standard  of 
comfort  which  includes  a  certain  amount  of  saving.^ 
The  whole  of  this,  yielding  so  plentiful  a  harvest  of 
inequalities  in  standards  of  comfort,  is  a  matter  of 
historic  growth  working  upon  the  principle  of  loan- 
interest,  combined  with  such  conditions  of  legal  mono- 
poly as  greatly  intensify  the  effects  of  loan-interest, 
by  creating  the  low  standard  of  comfort  into  which 
manual  laborers  were  forced  by  a  nobility  as  fraudulent 
as  it  was  old.* 

Loan-interest  then  (the  payment  for  that  which  is 
not  wanted)  is  seen  to  lead  up  to  that  state  of  industry 
which  gives  us  now  brisk,  now  depressed  trade.  I 
hope  to  make  this  yet  more  certain  by  showing  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  the  abolition  of  loan- 
interest,  and  by  showing  the  effects  of  its  abolition. 

1  In  my  work  on  "  Value  ".the  phraseology  used  for  this  idea  Is 
that  the  standard  of  comfort  includes  a  certain  amount  of  '*  aocQ- 
mulation  of  capital "  instead  of  "  saving  ".  The  latter,  however,  is 
the  better  term  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real  capital  is  not 
accumulated,  except  for  a  time,  and  until  it  produce  a  crisis;  it  is 
then  thrown  back  into  the  market,  and  the  accumulation  is  in  bank 
credits.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  unconsumed  values 
which  the  saving  of  money  leaves  upon  the  market  before  it  has 
produced  a  crisis,  then  "  accumulation  of  capital  '*,  or  perhaps  of 
values,  would  be  the  better  term.  Beyond  this  conscious  saving, 
however,  there  is  that  which  is  quite  a  law  of  accumulation.  If  I 
invest  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  I  expect  a  return  of  the  principal, 
plu^  that  which  provides  for  mv  standard  of  comfort,  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  savings.  So  that,  if  with  a  capital  of  /io,ooo  I  save 
/500  per  annum,  then  when  this  saving  has  reached  ^5,000,  and  I 
bave  a  capital  invested  of  ^15,000,  I  expect  to  save  /750.  This 
follows  clearly  from  the  principle  of  rewarding  capital. 

*See  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages",  by  Profeitor 
Thorold  Rogers. 
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Thb  Abolition  op  Loan- Interest. 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  condition  of  borrowing 
is  that  the  borrower  shall  be  possessed  of  property 
which  he  can  offer  as  security  for  the  loan — a  condition 
which  Bastiat  entirely  omitted  to  note.  This  omission 
is  the  complete  anniUlation  of  his  whole  argument  and 
that  of  those  who  have  adopted  that  nice  little  fairy 
tale  about  James  and  the  plane.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  borrower  does  not  require  the  gold.  All  he 
gets  is  the  entry  of  a  certain  credit  in  the  banker's 
book,  upon  which  he  may  draw  cheques;  and  this 
necessitates  that  the  banker  keep  at  hand  a  very  small 
amount  of  gold.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  amount 
entered  as  credit  to  the  borrower  could  be  demanded, 
in  gold,  by  him;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  small  amount  of  gold  in  reserve, 
is  the  raison  cPitre  of  loan  interest. 

I  wish  to  show  that  this  small  amount  of  gold,  kept 
in  reserve  by  the  banker  against  his  credits,  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  amount  credited  being  demanded  in  gold;  that 
ultimately  the  whole  commercial  transactions  of  the 
nations  can  be  conducted  by  the  transference  of  one 
customer's  bank  credit  to  that  of  another,  and  that  our 
cheques  could,  and  in  the  end  will,  take  the  form,  not 
of  promises  to  pay  gold  on  demand,  but  of  promises  or 
orders  to  transfer  credits  on  demand.  In  his  "  Money  " 
Jevons,  speaking  of  the  cheque  system  and  the  London 
Clearing  House,  says :  <'  In  a  room  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, entered  from  a  narrow  passage,  debts  to  the  average 
amount  of  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  per  day  are 
liquidated  without  the  use  of  a  single  coin  or  bank- 
note." This  amoxmt  has  increased  since  then,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  include  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  well-nigh  the  whole  world.  If 
it  were  to  do  so,  loan-interest  must  cease. 

Let  us  proceed  by  deduction:  Suppose  our  com- 
merce to  be  conducted  by  a  medium  of  exchange  which 
iPTOuld  be  no  more  than  an  order  to  transfer  bank  credits. 
As  a  borrower,  I  should  go  to  my  banker  and  tell  him  that 
I  wish  to  hand  him  the  papers,  etc.,  of  certain  property 
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to  the  value  of  ;^io,ooo,  and  that  I  wish  him  in  ex- 
change to  credit  me  in  his  books  whatever  amount  we 
could  agree  upon  as  that  which  would  be  advisable  and 
fair — ^say  ;^8,ooo.  That  amount  would  be  entered  t<y 
my  credit  at  the  bank,  and  I  should  draw  my  cheque 
as  business  would  demand.  I  should  pay  my  work- 
men, may  be,  with  some  form  of  cheap  metal  cheques 
given  to  me,  instead  of  gold,  by  my  banker  in  exchange 
for  one  of  my  cheques,  thus  making  the  banker  respon- 
sible for  their  redemption.  They  would  take  those 
cheques  to  the  grocer,  butcher,  baker,  etc.,  and  pur- 
chase according  to  their  requirements.  The  trades- 
men, knowing  that  the  cheques  could  be  handed  into^ 
the  bank  to  their  credit,  would  accept  them,  and  so  on 
over  the  whole  field  of  industry. 

Nor  can  this  conception  be  said  to  be  Utopian.  The 
principle  has  been  put  forward  by  Professor  Jevons  as 
a  most  desirable  principle,  and  in  the  same  place  he 
has  shown  the  necessity  of  paying  wages  in  some  form 
of  cheques.  To  pay  wages  in  cheques  wo  uld  be  to  make 
the  cheque  system  almost  the  sole  medium  of  exchange, 
more  especially  if,  in  the  paying  of  wages,  the  banker 
were  to  give  cheques  for  which  he  is  responsible,  in  ex- 
change for  one  ordering  such  cheques  by  the  individual; 
or  if  the  principles  of  the  Cheque  Bank  were  adopted. 

If  even  this  simple  expedient  of  paying  wages 
with  cheques  were  adopted,  gold  would  soon  be 
discovered  to  be  an  unnecessary  factor  of  exchange. 
Under  such  conditions  loan-interest  would  not  exist ; 
for  a  loan,  in  a  commercial  sense,  must  be  trans- 
acted upon  the  basis  of  security,  and  with  security 
the  medium  of  exchange  would  be  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  registration  of  values  at  banks. 
The  banking  industry,  however,  must  be  less  a 
monopoly  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  abolition 
of  the  stamp  duty  which  is  now  imposed  upon  cheques 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to  industry. 


Some  Effects  of  the  Abolition  of  Loan-Interest. 

As  regards  savings. — ^The  evil  effects  of  savings  are  not 

so  much  that  those  savings  should  take  placci  as  that 
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they  should  be  utilised,  not  for  consumption,  but  as 
permanent  claims  to  future  services,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  loan-interest.  Supposing  loan-interest 
to  have  ceased,  if  I  have  saved  in  my  younger  days 
I  should  be  obliged  to  consume  that  saving  in  my  older 
days;  and  just  as  while  I  had  been  saving  the  older  gene- 
ration would  have  been  consuming,  so,  while  I  shall  be 
consuming,  a  younger  generation  will  be  saving.  But 
the  parsimony  of  the  ordinary  saving  individual,  made 
consciously  and  with  effort,  is  little  as  compared  with 
saving  which  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  accumulation 
consequent  upon  the  principle  of  loan-interest — the 
principle  which  rewards  capital  at  the  expense  of 
services.  All  this  kind  of  saving  would  fall  with  the 
abolition  of  loan-interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects 
it  would  have  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  system  of 
saving. 

As  regards  municipal  uform, — We  must  not  overlook 
the  effects  which  a  non-interest-bearing  currency  would 
have  upon  mimicipal  affairs ;  for  the  heavy  rates,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  obsoleteness  of  our  sanitary 
arrangements,  are  due  to  the  effect  which  loan-interest 
has  upon  reform  and  its  methods.  All  municipal 
structures  could  be  built  without  incurring  a  farthing^ 
of  debt,  as  experiment  has  proved. 

As  to  tk$  character  of  hank  credits. — Mr.  Robertson  has 
well  shown,  in  his  "  Fallacy  of  Saving  ",  the  character 
of  present  bank  credits,  and  how  little  they  represent 
real  capital.  This  would  be  entirely  changed  under 
the  influence  of  a  non-metallic  currency  such  as  I  have 
described.  Those  credits  must  then  represent  real 
capital,  except,  however,  those  that  would  be  granted 
upon  personal  security — a  growing  proportion  as  in- 
dustry became  more  and  more  stable.  They,  how- 
ever, would  be  different  from  those  of  to-day  which 
represent  consumed  commodities  thrown  back  into  a 
glutted  market. 

As  regards  industry  in  general. — ^The  fact  that  savers 
would  have  to  live  on  their  savings  (supposing  savings 
under  the  new  conditions  to  be  necessary)  would 
greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  conunodities  in 
proportion  to  their  production.    For  immediately  loan* 
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interest  ceases,  and  with  it  that  reward  which  is 
attached  to  services  accompanied  by  capital,  the  prices 
of  commodities  must  become  greatly  lowered ;  and  as 
there  would  be  nothing  to  force  down  money  wages 
■and  money  rewards,  the  quantity  of  consumption  must 
tremendously  increase,  because  the  great  demand  fior 
values  which  we  see  on  every  hand  would  soon  be 
•converted  in  effectual  demand — ^thus  bringing  up  the 
standard  of  comfort,  rendering  capital  secure,  and  labor 
well  rewarded. 

J.  Armsden. 
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Harnack  on  Dogma. 
A  SURVEY  of  the  theological  literature  of  an  entire 
-season  in  these  days  is  an  instructive  experience.  In 
no  other  way  can  one  so  fully  realise  the  complete- 
ness of  the  change  that  is  passing  over  the  religious 
thought  of  the  modem  world.  Orthodox  books  are  of 
•course  always  being  produced  for  the  orthodox ;  and 
1x)oks  of  instruction  which  presuppose  orthodoxy  are 
still  very  numerous ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
of  the  works  of  any  recognised  importance  which  have 
appeared  during  the  past  year,  not  one  in  three  pro* 
ceeds  upon  or  pretends  an  acceptance  of  the  Qiristian 
religion  as  it  has  been  historically  held,  and  as  it  is 
nominally  held  by  the  mass  of  the  Churches.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  the  amont  of  literature  directed  to 
the  reconstruction  of  nominal  Christianity  without  its 
religious  viscera,  so  to  speak.  For  one  book  straight- 
iorwardly  showing  that  the  faith  is  a  delusion  and  as 
such  is  to  be  set  aside,  there  are  ten  which  indirectly 
admit  the  delusion  and  undertake  to  put  a  new  and 
better  face  upon  it.  Professed  Trinitarians  put  forward 
Unitarian  doctrine ;  Unitarians  drift  confusedly  towards 
Pantheism ;  all  alike  covertly  depart  from  the  old  view 
of  the  unique  influence  of  Christianity  as  compared 
with  other  cults.  Even  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd's  ''  Social  Evolution ",  expressly  written  to  ag- 
grandise religion,  is  a  surrender  as  well  as  a  repetition 
of  the  familiar  pretence  that  Christianity  recommends 
itself  to  the  reason.  Such  an  ally  does  for  faith  the 
work  of  a  foe.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  Christian 
writer  of  standing  ,who  does  not  in  some  way  do  the 
same  thing. 

Let  us  take,  to  begin  with,  the  recently  published 

^* Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma"  of  Professor 

Harnack,  of  which  Professor  Knox  Mitchell  has  pro* 

duced  a  translation  apparently  meant  to  be  as  crabbed 
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and  congested  as  the  original  German.'  This  book  is  at 
once  highly  authoritative,  highly  instructive,  and  highly 
untrustworthy.  It  is  inaccurate  in  a  new  way.  The 
older  manuals  aimed  at  stating  Christian  doctrine  as  it 
actually  was,  and  systematically  perverted  the  picture 
as  against  Paganism.  Modem  research,  begun  by  in- 
dependent Freethinkers  and  carried  on  later  in  the 
schools,  has  made  it  clear  that  Christianity  is  only  one 
of  the  developments  of  Paganism,  so  called.  And  this 
lesson  Dr.  Harnack  has  learned,  albeit  unwillingly.  He 
has  candidly  told  how  loth  he  was  to  see  a  truth  that 
forced  itself  on  the  perception  of  one  of  his  students — 
the  Judaic  character  of  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  on 
similar  lines,  he  has  come  to  recognise  that  Christanity 
as  a  whole  is  merely  the  composite  product  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  tendencies.  But,  being  still  professedly  a 
Christian,  he  must  needs  falsify  his  account  of  the 
Christian  creed  in  the  interest  of  its  plausibility.  Thus 
in  his  opening  paragraph  he  defines  Christianity  as 
"that  religion  in  which  the  impulse  and  power  ta 
a  blessed  and  holy  life  is  bound  up  with  faith  in 
God  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  ".  The  defini- 
tion is  carefully  suppressive.  The  essential  and 
distinguishing  element  in  the  Christian  creed  is  the 
belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God 
(in  the  literal  sense),  that  he  died  as  a  blood  sacri- 
fice, and  that  men  can  be  saved  from  future  torment 
by  believing  in  his  sacrificial  death.  A  student  could 
never  learn  from  Dr.  Hamack's  "  Outlines "  what 
Christism  really  was  at  the  start.  He  expressly  avows 
(p.  12)  that  "  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  and  of 
dogma,  tbe  brief  history  of  the  Gospel  within  the 
bounds  of  Palestinian  Judaism  is  .  .  .  •  a  palaeonto- 
logical  epoch  **.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  yet  the 
classical  epoch ;  but  he  his  none  the  less  careful— or 
perhaps  he  is  unconsciously  led — to  picture  it  not  as  it 
really  was  but  as  it  would  now  be  convenient  to  find  it. 
His  section  on  "  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according 

» ••  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma."  By  Adolf  Haniack. 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Berlin.  Translated  by  Edwin  Knox 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Graeco-Roman  and  Eastern  Church 
History  in  Hartford  Theological  Semhiary.  Hodder  and  Stooghtoo. 
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to  his  own  testimony"  leaves  out  almost  entirely  the 
more  repulsive  side  of  the  Jesuine  doctrine — ^its  coercive 
menace,  its  alternation  of  a  gospel  of  bribe  with  a 
gospel  of  faith,  its  fatal  swing  between  a  principle  of 
love  and  a  principle  of  hate.  Similarly  in  setting  forth 
the  disciples'  standpoint  as  seen  in  the  Gospels,  he  sup- 
presses the  all-important  element  of  the  claim  to  work 
miracles ;  and  in  describing  Paul's  version  of  the  faith 
he  represents  it  as  wholly  "  spiritualising"  Judaism  by 
making  its  rites  matters  of  feeling,  and  fails  to  see  or  to 
show  that  Paul  simply  transferred  the  Jewish  principle 
of  legalism  from  ceremony  to  creed,  leaving  essential 
ethics  as  far  to  seek  as  ever.  These  and  other  far- 
reaching  misstatements  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
incurable  vagueness  of  the  German  speech,  which 
Professor  Mitchell  carefully  adumbrates  in  his  version ; 
but  they  must  be  partly  set  down  to  the  laxity  of  the 
German  understanding,  as  applied  to  questions  of 
doctrine  and  historical  interpretation.  That  under- 
standing moves  congenially  in  a  sphere  in  which  Eng- 
lish pietism  moves  awkwardly  and  imeasily.  Where 
English  orthodox  falsification  is  crudely  oflfensive,  the 
misty  German  process,  evolving  the  camel  out  of  the 
inner  consciousness,  has  an  aesthetic  charm.  As  Richter 
put  it,  the  German's  kingdom  is  in  the  air. 

But  as  against  this  systematic  glossing  of  the 
anatomy  of  Christism,  by  way  of  bringing  it  in  "  tone" 
with  humanistic  thought,  we  have  from  Dr.  Harnack  a 
very  explicit  avowal  of  the  fundamental  identity  of 
Christian  thought  from  the  earliest  times  with  that  of 
the  world  in  which  it  arose.  He  says  in  so  many 
words  (p.  5)  that 

"  The  claim  of  the  Church  that  the  dogmas  are  simply  the 
exposition  of  the  Christian  revelation,  because  deduced  &om 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not  confirmed  by  historical  investiga- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  becomes  clear  that  dogmatic 
Christianity  (the  dogmas),  in  its  conception  and  in  its  con- 
struction, was  the  work  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  upon  the  Gospel  soil,** 

He  admits,  in  stenographic  style,  that  monotheism  was 
the  tendency  of  all  cults  alike  at  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era ;  that  the  ideas  of  <'  Spiritualization  of 
the  cults,  ennobling  of  man,  idea  of  ethical  personality, 
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of  conscience  and  of  purity " ;  '^  repentance  and 
pardon,"  "  also  inner  union  with  the  Divinity,  longing" 
for  revelation,  asceticism  and  mysterious  rites  as  a 
means  of  appropriating  the  Divine,  yearning  after  a 
painless,  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave  " ;  "  the  earthly 
life  as  a  phantom  life  " — ^were  all  the  common  property 
of  the  Graeco- Roman  world.  He  admits  of  the  Pagan, 
cults — and  the  context  carries  on  the  admission  to  the 
case  of  the  Christian — ^that  "polytheism  was  not  thereby 
overcome,  but  only  shoved  aside  upon  a  lower  plane,, 
where  it  was  as  active  as  ever ; "  that  among  the 
Pagans  "the  ideal  of  the  perfect  man  and  of  the 
Leader  (Redeemer)  was  developed  and  sought  after ;  *•' 
that 

"Thoughts  of  the  divine,  gracious  Providence,  of  the  kin- 
ship  of  ail  men,  of  the  common  fraternal  love,  and  of  the 
ready  and  willing  forgiveness  of  wrong,  of  the  indulgent 
patience,  of  the  insight  into  their  own  weakness,  were  no  less 
the  product  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  for  wide  circles, 
than  the  conviction  of  the  mherent  sinfulness,  of  the  need  of 
redemption  and  of  the  value  of  a  human  soul,  which  finds  its 
rest  omy  in  God ; " 

and  finally  that  with  the  Greek  semi-agnostic  philo- 
sophy, "  the  highest  the  age  had  to  offer ^  the  Gospel  allied 
itself,  and  the  stages  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Dogma 
during  the  first  five  centuries  correspond  to  the  stages  of  ths 
Hellenistic  Philosophy  of  Religion  within  the  same  period'*. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  said,  and  better  said,  by 
professed  Freethinkers  long  ago ;  and  while  they  were 
saying  it  the  clerical  professors  were  either  scornfully 
silent  or  noisily  hostile.  Now  the  admission  is  made 
by  the  best  qualified  of  the  men  who  can  still  be  got  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  systematic  study  of  theology. 
Is  is  needless  to  point  out  that  these  admissions  make 
an  end  of  all  honest  adhecence  to  the  Christian  creed. 
A  teacher  who  thinks  as  does  Dr.  Hamack  has  no  right 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry — a 
career  in  which  they  must  afiect  to  hold  as  super^ 
naturally  revealed  the  beliefs  which  he  has  shown  to 
be  matters  of  human  development  like  any  other,  in 
the  earliest  as  well  as  in  the  later  forms.  The  histcny 
of  Christian  dogma  reveals  itself  in  his  Outlines,  if  not 
nakedly  at  least  ill-masked,  as  a  history  of  the  merest 
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guessings  and  strivings  of  second-rate  human  capacity 
held  in  the  net  of  a  primeval  delusion.  Yet  to  the  end 
he  preserves  the  air  of  having  kept  hold  of  some 
article  of  faith  insusceptible  of  change  and  discredit ; 
and  after  a  concluding  criticism  of  Luther  which  leaves 
as  little  whole  in  the  Lutheran  legend  as  the  earlier 
criticism  does  in  the  Catholic,  the  historian  intones  his 
voice  and  ends  with  the  parody  of  Protestant  convic- 
tion :  "  It  now  remains  to  hold  fast  and  carry  forward 
that  which  he  began.  Gott  schenke  uns  nur  ein  festes 
Herz,  Muth,  Demuth  und  Geduld.'*  It  was  very  right 
to  keep  the  final  note  of  s»entimentalism  in  German,  the 
native  tongue  of  the  bane  as  of  the  antidote. 


Kaftan  on  Christian  Truth. 

One  effect  of  the  rise  of  a  '' neo-Christianity "  will 
probably  be  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of  the  Jesuits. 
Protestantism  has  made  that  name  a  by-word  for 
crooked  argument  and  the  art  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Catholic  theology  has  never  gone  nearly  as  far  as  that 
of  modem  Protestantism  in  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
words  and  principles.  And  as  the  Pfldderers  and 
Hamacks  are  fathers  of  families,  and  are  Teutonic, 
and  do  not  live  in  seminaries,  and  obey  neither  a  Pope 
nor  a  General,  there  can  be  no  question  about  their 
honesty;  so  it  follows  that  the  Jesuits  may  not  have 
been  as  black  as  they  were  painted.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  the  Carlyles  and  Froudes  who  maligned 
them  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  dialectic 
methods ;  and  since  the  publication  of  Professor  Julius 
Kaftan's  "  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  "*  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  Jesuit  is  after  aU  a  man 
and  a  brother. 

We  have  the  express  assurance  of  Professor  Flint,  in 
his  prefatory  note  to  the  English  translation,  that  the 

1  "The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion."  By  Julius  Kaftan. 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  German,  under  the  Author's  supervision,  by  George 
Ferries.  B.D.  With  a  Prefatory  Nete  by  Professor  Flint.  T.  and 
T.  Clark.    2  vols. 
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Ritschlian  or  neo- Kantian  theology,  of  which  Dr.  Kaftan 
is  now  the  leading  (though  an  independent)  exponent, 
is  "  intensely  sincere  and  alive ".  As  to  its  doctrine, 
"  it  has  got,"  says  Dr.  Flint,  "  some  very  noteworthy 
features.  It  strives  to  represent  Christian  faith  as  its 
own  sufficient  foundation.  It  seeks  to  secure  for  reli- 
gion a  domain  within  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  practical 
judgment,  into  which  theoretical  reason  cannot  intrude. 
It  would  keep  theology  independent  of  philosophy,  free 
from  all  contamination  of  metaphysics.  It  would  rest 
it  entirely  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ."  After 
reading  Professor  Flint's  preface,  it  is  a  profoundly 
edifying  experience  to  read  Professor  Kaftan's  intro- 
-duction.  It  there  appears  that  the  domain  of  "  feeling 
and  practical  judgment,  into  which  theoretical  reason 
cannot  intrude,"  can  be  so  cultivated  that  feeling  and 
practical  judgment  move  in  it  as  in  a  swampy  jungle, 
while  theoretical  reason  is  excluded  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  reasoning  is  reducible  to  no  theory.  Dr.  Flint's 
language  about  **  feeling  and  practical  judgment "  is 
ostensibly  the  language  of  emotional  conviction,  which 
feels  sure  of  its  ground  and  will  not  stay  to  argue. 
Dr.  Kaftan's  introduction,  to  say  nothing  of  his  book, 
would  hopelessly  bewilder  ninety-nine  Evangelical 
Christians  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  simply  bad  meta- 
physics from  first  to  last.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
defender  of  the  faith  takes  as  his  motto  the  ancient 
shibboleth  of  Ambrose,  "  God  does  not  save  his  people 
by  dialectic  " ;  and  straightway  he  enters  on  a  dialectic 
which  is  designed  to  supply  God's  omission. 

Dr.  Kaftan  had  written  one  book,  "The  Nature 
{Wesen)  of  the  Christian  Religion  " ;  and  he  has  latterly 
produced  this  other  to  show  in  what  sense  the  Christian 
Religion  is  "  true ".  The  method  recalls  the  farce  in 
which  the  judicious  lady  advises  the  men  who  are  in  a 
scrape  to  simply  tell  the  truth.  They  cordially  assent, 
and  thereupon  proceed  to  discuss,  "  What  is  the  truth 
to  be  ?  "  "  What  is  meant,"  asks  Dr.  Kaftan,  "  when 
we  say  that  anything,  a  faith,  a  species  of  knowledge, 
a  theory,  is  true  or  the  reverse  ?  A  provisional  answer 
to  this  difficult  question  we  shall  have  to  seek  even 
here  in  the  Introduction."    Thus  are  feeling  and  the 
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practical  reason  catered  for,  and  metaphysics  excluded. 
But  on  the  next  page  Dr.  Kaftan  relents.  "  Countless 
difficulties,"  he  sighs,  "  rise  up  on  the  path  of  him  who 
seeks  to  answer"  the  questions  into  which  his  first 
question  resolves  itself. 

**  Hitherto  they  have  not  been  decided  in  a  way  which  is 
recognised  by  all,  and  they  cannot  be  cleared  up  in  a  sentence 
or  two  here  in  the  Introduction.  For  the  present  we  simply 
uvoid  them,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  common  notion  of 
truth  just  mentioned,  which  is  suitable  to  start  with,  because 
it  is  accepted  by  all,  and  everyone  daily  makes  use  of  it. 
Still  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  this  common  notion  of 
Ixuth  more  exactly.** 

The  method  now  is  that  of  the  Scotch  minister: 
**  Braithren,  we  here  come  to  a  deeficult  passage,  and 
having  looked  it  boldly  in  the  face,  we  will  pass  on." 
It  is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  settle  at  the  outset  the 
very  difficult  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
true.  But  immediately  the  question  is  found  to  be  too 
difficult  for  settlement  at  the  outset,  and  we  are  to 
make  shift  with  the  ** common  notion  of  truth",  only  it 
is  to  be  defined.     And  the  definition  is  this :  First, 

"  The  fact  that  we  hold  anything  to  be  true  always  signifies 
that  we  are  convinced  that  it  is,  or  maintains  itself  as  it  is, 
apart  altogether  from  our  knowledge  or  faith.  Our  know- 
ledge or  faith  adds  nothing  to  it,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  case.  '  The  fact  that  anything  is  objectively  true 
means  nothing  else  whatever  except  just  this,  that  it  is  in 
this  way  wholly  independent  of  our  subjective  relation  to  it.*' 

In  fact,  the  common  notion  of  truth  is  part  of  the  com- 
mon notion  of  truth,  "nothing  else  whatever  except 
just  this".  But  the  rest  of  the  notion  is  still  more 
remarkable : — 

"Then  the  other  point  is  this,  that  by  the  assertion  we 
frequently  intend  at  the  same  time  to  declare  our  expecta- 
tion that  we  could  count  on  the  matter  for  the  future.  True, 
it  is  evident  that  that  intention  applies  only  to  certain  cases. 
Yet  if  the  significance  is  for  this  reason  restricted,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  intention  does  apply,  as  in  the 
case  of  general  propositions  or  general  facts  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  that  the  chief  interest  comes  in,  which  we  feel 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition.*' 

In  fine,  "  by  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,"  "  ob- 
viously we  mean  nothing  else  than  what  the  common 
notion  of  truth  signifies,  and  signifies  just  when  it  is 
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defined  more  particularly  in  the  way  we  have  now 
done  •'.  Thus  is  the  meaning  of  *'  true  "  brought  home 
to  ''  feeling  and  practical  judgment ",  to  the  exclusion 
of  theoretical  reason,  philosophy,  and  contaminative 
metaphysics.  If  a  man  of  science — of  any  science — 
were  to  go  about  his  business  in  that  fashion,  he  would 
be  thrust  aside  by  the  feeling  and  practical  judgment 
of  all  men,  whether  rationalist  or  religionist,  as  a  wind- 
bag. But  when  a  German  vindication  of  Christianity 
sets  out  in  this  fashion,  with  all  the  marks  upon  it  of 
fallacious  rigmarole  and  conscious  circuttousness,  it  is 
received  by  the  mob  of  German  theological  students 
and  specialists  with  solemn  respect,  and  is  dutifully 
translated  into  foreign  tongues.  Dr.  Flint,  having 
advised  its  translation,  explains  that  he  did  so  not  as 
accepting  the  doctrine,  but  as  thinking  it  well  that 
English  readers  should  know  the  prevailing  theol(^caI 
attitude  in  Germany.  The  Ritschlian  theology,  he 
mentions,  <'  has  been  dominant  in  Germany  during  the 
last  fifteen  years".  That  being  so,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  dominant  in  Britain 
thirty  years  hence  ^ — that  being  the  time  taken  for 
German  philosophical  fashions  to  catch  on  here.  But 
by  that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  theology  in  Germany 
will  be  so  thoroughly  discredited  that  even  thinkers 
with  Dr.  Kaftan's  gift  for  diffuse  obscurantism  will 
have  no  market  for  treatises  on  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
whose  untruth  is  half-confessed  by  the  very  manner  of 
the  defence  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  not  an  efficient  thinker  doing  theological  work 
in  Germany.  Men  of  the  capacity  and  rationality  of 
Baur  are  no  longer  allowed  to  hold  theological  chairs, 
even  if  they  cared  to  fill  them ;  and  the  work  of  orthodoxy 
is  done  by  more  or  less  ingenious  evangelical  sophists 
like  Kaftan,  semi-rational  sophists  like  Pfleiderer,  or 
semi-scientific  documentists  like  Hamack. 

Whether  Kaftan  be  here  unfairly  estimated,  let  the 
reader  proceed  to  judge.  We  have  seen  Dr.  Flint 
explaining  that  Kaftan*s  system  excludes  theoretical 
reason  and  appeals  to  feeling  and  practical  judgment ; 
and  we  have  seen  Dr.  Kaftan  beginning  by  bamboozling 
feeling  and  practical  judgment  in  demonstrating  through 
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paragraphs  of  verbiage  that  ''  true'*  ought  to  be  taken 
to  mean  just  what  it  commonly  means.  Again,  whila 
Dr.  Flint  has  explained  that  Kaftan  holds  the  Chris- 
tian faith  to  be  its  own  su£Bcient  foundation,  Kaftan 
ostensibly  admits  that  this  can  "no  more  be  said  of 
Christianity  than  of  any  other  body  of  doctrines.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that,  besides  being  true  in  the  common 
sense  of  trueness,  the  Christian  faith  can  be  proved  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  proof.  He  has  in  his  previous 
work  "frequently  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
proof  of  Christianity  which  influenced  the  formation  of 
dogma  and  governs  theological  tradition  does  not  meet 
the  modem  demands  on  such  a  proof".  In  other 
words,  the  old  proofs  have  broken  down;  and  Dr. 
Kaftan  is  to  give  a  new  one,  which  shall  satisfy  the 
modem  notion  of  proof,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  proof. 
Yet  in  the  end,  as  Dr.  Flint  has  forewamed  us,  we  are 
to  have  no  proof  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
proof.  Circuitously  he  proceeds  to  hint  that  proof 
ought  to  be  "  presented  in  such  a  way  tluU  the  characUr 
cf  faith  peculiar  to  Christian  knowledge  would  be  preserved  in 
the  procees  ".  That  is  to  say,  the  proof  is  to  be  such  as 
will  suit  those  who  do  not  want  any  proof. 

'*  With  this  end  in  view,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  first  of 
all  that  answering  the  last  and  highest  questions  relating 
to  the  sense  and  purpose  of  the  world  is  not  a  matter  of 
objective  theoretical  (1)  knowledge  at  all,  that  what  is  neces- 
sary  for  this  is  rather  a  faith  which  is  governed  by  a  practical 
idea.  Next  we  would  have  to  proceed  to  prove  tnat  it  is 
preciselv  the  Christian  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
meets  the  demands  which  reason  makes  on  a  supreme  prin- 
ciple employed  to  interpret  the  world,  and  that  therefore  the 
Christian  faith,  which  is  governed  by  that  idea,  can  claim  to 
have  absolute  validity  as  the  faith  of  practical  reason.  Then 
the  last  stei>  to  our  end  would  condst  in  showing  that  the 
Christian  faith  c^ain(\)  proves  to  be  objective  truth,  only 
tlnrough  its  being  founded  on  a  divine  revelation  in  historv. 
In  other  words,  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  would 
form  itself  into  (I)  a  proof  of  the  reasonableness  and  the  abso- 
lute validity  of  the  jaiih  reposed  in  the  Christian  revelation." 

That  is  to  say,  the  reasonableness  of  faith  is  to  be 
inroved  by  assuring  faith  that  it  is  reasonable,  though 
faith  needs  no  assurance.  In  fine,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Kaftan  is  one  which  can  be  employed  with  perfect 
consistency  by  every  religion  in  the  world,  and  will 
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suffice  to  "  prove "  the  truth  of  them  all  alike,  in  a 
sense  in  which  "proof"  becomes  a  laborious  farce. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  book  are  worthy  of  the 
Introduction.  The  first  volume,  indeed,  has  consider- 
able value  as  showing  how  previous  theologians  have 
faced  the  task  now  imdertaken  by  Dr.  Kaftan.  The 
analysis  of  their  relation  to  the  questions  of  "  truth  " 
and  **  authority"  is  so  generally  good  that  we  can  only 
wonder  how  (or  whether)  Dr.  Kaftan  does  not  see  that 
he  is  merely  tr3dng  a  fresh  throw  with  the  loaded  dice 
of  presupposition.  His  first  volume  gives  a  really 
interesting  survey  of  a  hundred  attempts  to  reconcile 
faith  with  reason,  all  made  by  men  who  were  obliged, 
as  writers,  to  take  faith  for  granted.  What  this  volume 
lacks,  to  be  a  complete  scientific  record,  is  just  the 
psychological  commentary  which  should  show  how 
every  reasoner  in  turn  is  reversing  the  course  of  valid 
argumentation,  and  is  merely  bent  on  finding  a  plausible 
logical  covering  for  the  emotional  or  official  beliefs 
which  he  cannot  or  will  not  put  fairly  in  question.  Be 
the  belief  emotional  or  official,  the  reasonings  are  alike 
spurious.  One  man  has  to  show  that  the  primitive 
immorality  of  the  faith  is  the  highest  morality ;  another 
has  to  show  that  free  reason  is  compatible  with  the 
strict  authority  of  the  Church.  One  and  all  exhibit 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  bewilder  itself  and 
others  with  nugatory  arguments  for  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. And  after  tracing  dispassionately  the  failures 
of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  attempt  to  put  a  reason- 
able face  on  an  unreasonable  faith.  Dr.  Kaftan  gives  us 
his  own  stratagem.  His  conclusion  is  that  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  Christianity  needs  to  be  proved 
true  ;  though  he  will  not  say  that  the  old  proofs  did  not 
pass  as  such  with  those  who  used  them.  He  virtually 
admits  that  Freethinking  criticism  has  driven  the  faith 
from  its  old  positions,  its  old  state  of  dialectic  con- 
fidence. Much  of  the  old  reasoning,  he  admits,  "  will 
reappear  in  any  method  of  proof,"  but  the  old  methods 
have  been  "  broken  up  and  destroyed  in  the  historical 
development  of  mental  life  as  accomplished  in  Protes- 
tant Christendom  "•  "  Those  nuthods  themselves  are  altogether 
enoneoHs''     So,  like  the  gentleman  who  "abandoned 
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the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  embraced  those 
of  the  Church  of  England  ",  Dr.  Kaftan  frames  what 
he  thinks  is  a  new  method,  erroneous  with  a  difference. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the  very  fact 
that  men  have  been  believing  on  a  series  of  different 
erroneous  proofs  for  fifteen  hundred  years  sets  up  a 
strong  presumption  that  a  new  fprmula  will  be  equally 
erroneous.  He  cannot  believe  more  thoroughly  on  his 
method  than  his  predecessors  did  on  theirs.  There  is 
the  strongest  likelihood  that  his  system  will  be  found 
as  erroneous  by  newcomers  as  he  finds  the  old  systems. 
But  if  he  has  misgivings  he  does  not  avow  them,  and 
his  system  fills  a  second  volume. 

Sooth  to  say,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  case.  The 
new  method  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  a  device  con- 
stantly used  by  ordinary  orthodox  people  when  pressed 
in  argument.  Finding  they  cannot  defend  Gospel 
narrative  and  Christian  dogma  in  detail,  they  fall  back 
on  a  general  plea  to  the  effect  that  they  find  Christianity 
justified  in  history.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  chal- 
lenged on  Christian  history,  they  argue  that  Christian 
faith  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  finds  its  justification 
in  the  Gospels.  Faith,  when  it  would  reason,  stands 
upon  either  foot ;  and  with  its  facility  of  recovery  is 
always  ready  to  stand  on  the  formerly  damaged  foot 
when  the  second  is  too  immediately  conscious  of  dis- 
comfort. What  the  ordinary  man,  with  his  **  feeling 
and  practical  judgment",  does  confusedly  and  off-hand, 
Dr.  Kaftan  does  with  German  thoroughness.  He  gives 
three  long  chapters  on  •*  Knowledge  *',  "  the  Primacy  of 
Practical  Reason  ",  and  "  Criticism  of  the  Traditional 
Speculative  method  ".  The  ostensible  effect  of  these 
is  to  discredit  the  **  theoretic  reason  "  by  arguments 
which  one  and  all  appeal  to  and  claim  to  be  accepted 
by  the  theoretic  reason,  and  are  therefore  sophisms 
from  beginning  to  end.  Then  the  back  door  is  opened, 
and  as  in  the  ancient  festival  the  masters  waited  on  the 
slaves,  <'  feeling  "  is  told  that  she  now  rules  the  roost. 
The  formula,  **  theoretic  philosophy  the  product  of  a 
false  union  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Understanding 
and  Rational  Speciilation  ",  serves  to  introduce  a  new 
theoretic  philosophy,  the  product  of  a  union  of  false 
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logic  with  traditional  prejudice.  The  conclusion  thus 
arrived  at  is  that ''  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  the  idea  of  the  Chief  Good  which  answers  to 
Reason  ".  There  has  been  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
which  is  just  a  new  proposition  planted  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  Any  other  German  is  free  to  write  another 
book  to  show  that  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Chief  Good  which  answers 
to  reason ;  but  in  the  meantime  Dr.  Kaftan  has  the 
audience,  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  Teutonic  audience 
goes  away  hypnotised  with  his  Teutonic  legerdemain. 
•*  There  is  no  deception  " — so  says  Professor  Flint,  the 
candid  friend  of  the  profession. 

The  puzzle  for  the  outsider  is,  Who  is  going  to  pay 
for  having  himself  gulled  into  believing  anew  what,  in 
the  terms  of  the  case,  he  has  never  ceased  to  believe  ? 
The  Kaftan  method  will  do  just  as  well  for  Buddhism, 
Muhammadanism,  or  Brahmanism,  as  for  evangelical 
Christism.  The  steps,  though  long  drawn  out,  are 
simple.  You  begin  by  admitting  that  previous 
reasoners  have  not  shown  the  faith  to  be  reasonable. 
Then  you  show  that  after  all  there  are  two  kinds  of 
reason,  one  of  which,  the  theoretic  reason,  can  be 
shown  by  the  theoretic  reason  not  to  be  reason. 
Finally,  since  you  feel  sure  that  the  faith  satisfies  your 
reason — the  other  reason — it  clearly  must  be  reasonable. 
Q.E.D.  That  is  the  method :  the  stock-in-trade  is 
just  pen  and  ink,  paper,  and  words.  Paper  is  patient, 
as  the  Germans  say  when  they  begin  to  lose  patience 
with  each  other.  It  will  endure  any  conceivable 
manipulation  of  the  German  language,  and  criticism 
**  can  say  no  fairer  nor  that ". 

Is  Kaftan  then  to  be  called  a  Jesuit  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taste — taste  in  terms.  The  truth  is  that  Ger- 
man system- makers  are  in  a  sense  the  worst  Jesuists  ia 
the  world.  The  German  mind  is  not  so  much  profound 
as  patient :  it  really  does  not  strike  out  new  ideas ; 
rather  it  takes  a  current  vulgar  argument — as  Jenner 
took  the  hallucination  about  cowpox  and  smallpox — 
and  elaborates  it  into  an  academic  system.  The  tritest 
lEallacy  gets  the  same  systematic  handling  as  the  most 
iipportant  speculation ;   and  the  plain  man  who  gave 
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the  hint  finds  himself  led  around  and  around  in  minute 
twists  of  the  path  of  his  own  primary  fallacy  till  he 
thinks  he  has  been  all  over  the  field  of  philosophy* 
The  compensation  is  that  after  the  maze  is  framed  and 
hedged,  some  other  German  may  be  counted  on  to  come 
along  and  walk  murderously  across  it  in  the  German 
manner.  But  first  of  all  consenting  Europe  has  addled 
its  heady  and  has  paid  much  gate-money,  '*to  en- 
courage the  others  ". 


Knight  on  Theism. 

When  we  turn  to  the  abstract  side  of  the  current 
religion,  and  study  the  latest  expositions  of  its  theoretic 
or  theistic  basis,  it  is  found  to  be  in  no  better  case 
there  than  on  its  concrete  side.  Continuing  to  deal 
with  the  more  advanced  presentments  of  the  case,  we 
take  up  first  the  volume  of  Professor  Knight's  reprinted 
lectures  on  "  Theism "  (Longmans  and  Co.),  which 
made  some  little  sensation  a  good  many  years  ago^ 
when  he  figured  in  Scotland  as  a  clerical  heretic.  It 
would  of  course  be  unfair  to  take  these  as  the  most 
advanced  expressipn  of  Theistic  philosophy;  for  Pro- 
fessor Knight  has  never  been  reckoned  a  philosopher 
by  students  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  take  his  book  as 
speaking  for  a  number  of  educated  religionists,  who 
reason  similarly  if  not  identically.  The  book  may  in 
fact  pass  as  a  manual  of  the  pleadings  of  people 
thoughtful  enough  to  be  anxious  to  find  a  reasonable 
form  for  the  God-idea  to  which  they  cling. 

In  his  "  Introductory "  section  (p.  9),  after  some 
preluding,  Mr.  Knight  approaches  what  he  says  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  radical  evidence,  or  the  unassailable 
fortress,  of  Theism  ".  It  appears  to  be  this  evidence 
and  this  fortress  .that  he  specifies  when  he  says  (p.  12) : 
**  1  humbly  think  that  we  are  warranted  in  thus  in- 
terpreting the  Power  we  recognise  in  Nature  ....  as 
fundamentally  kindred  to  our  own."  Yet  immediately 
he  proceeds  to  quote  and  endorse  Browning's  affirma- 
tion that  *'  creation's  meant  to  hide  Him  all  it  can  " ; 
.and  that  "mind,  confironted  with  the  sight  of  Him," 
ivould  wither  up  more  surely  than  bare  brain,  eye,  and 
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heart  under  the  vertical  sun.  So  that  the  funda* 
mentally  kindred  thing  is  fundamentally  outside  com- 
munication with  us,  and  negates  all  knowledge  of  it, 
save  the  knowledge  that  it  does  so  in  just  that  way. 
So  that  our  irrefragable  reason  for  believing  our  feeling 
that  God  is  like  us  is  our  feeling  that  God  is  unlike  us. 
"  It  is  easy,"  says  Mr.  Kiiight  (p.  i6),  "  to  satirise  this 
channel  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  certainly  liable  to 
abuse.  All  its  reports  must  be  verified;  but,  when  they 
are  not  crude  states  of  consciousness  (!),  giving  rise  to 
tumult  or  outbursts  of  undisciplined  feeling — such  as 
those  to  which  the  Theosophist  appeals — they  may  he 
their  own  vindication'*  That  is  to  say,  all  feelings  about 
Deity  must  be  verified ;  but  when  by  being  mild  they 
prove  they  are  not  crude,  they  verify  themselves. 
When  they  are  strong,  they  are  doubtful.  And  this^ 
which  is  the  beginning  of  Professor  Knight's  argument^ 
is  also  the  end.  We  have  the  usual  parade  of  the 
« difficulties  of  materialism ; "  but  also  a  distinct 
avowal  (p.  33)  that  "many"  of  the  proofs  formerly 
reUed  on  for  Theism  "  have  failed ".  The  ontological 
argument  and  the  teleological  argument — under  which 
is  included  the  popular  design  argument — ^are  given  up 
on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Atheists  have  rebutted 
them ;  and  their  place  is  given  to  the  very  much 
cruder  argument  that  a  knowledge  of  Deity  is  a  matter 
of  special  perception  by  faculties  possessed  only  by  a 
few  people,  and  by  them  precariously.  Here,  again, 
there  is  talk  of  verification,  but  to  no  purpose  :  "While 
the  reports  of  every  faculty  must  submit  to  the  severest 
tests  for  verification,  the  evidence  Of  no  faculty  is  to 
be  set  aside  merely  because  it  is  possessed  by  few"^ 
(p.  III).  No  real  test,  no  valid  method  of  verifica- 
tion, is  propounded ;  so  that  the  Yogi,  the  Dervish,  the 
Mahdi,  Carlyle,  Hugo,  Browning,  and  Mr.  Stead,  are 
all  entitled  to  predicate  God  in  terms  of  their  personal 
equation,  no  man  making  them  afraid.  Of  definite  or. 
verifiable  doctrine,  Mr.  Knight  has  finally  none  ta 
offer.  He  ends  in  generalities  about  the  Infinite,  which 
leave  it  perfectly  open  to  the  Atheist  to  repeat  that  the 
Infinite  must  necessarily  transcend  human  conceptionSi. 
and  that  the  notion  of  personality,  which  is  always 
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coining  in  by  the  chimney  of  Theism  when  it  has  been 
formally  dismissed  at  the  door,  is  logically  on  a  par 
with  the  most  primitive  anthropomorphism  which  the 
later  Theist  professes  to  repudiate. 

It  is  thus  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Knight  in  the  very 
act  of  suggesting  his  *< tests  of  our  intuitions"  (p.  I22). 
These  tests  are :  (i)  persistence,  obstinacy,  tenacity ; 
(2)  historical  permanence ;  (3)  moral  tendency — "  If 
the  results  [of  an  intuition]  are  such  as  to  elevate  and 
etherealise  owe  nature,  its  validity  may  be  assumed". 
The  last  test  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  usual  fashion,  gives 
away.     He  admits  that  "  an  erroneous  belief  may  for  a 

time  elevate  the  mind  that  holds  it But  error 

cannot  permanently  educate."  As  we  are  dealing  with 
portions  of  time,  and  not  with  permanence,  solvuntur 
tabulae.  The  other  tests  fail  equally.  The  tenacity  of 
an  ''intuition"  in  an  individual  is  clearly  no  proof  of 
its  truth:  were  it  so,  the  most  grossly  superstitious 
person  would  be  the  standard  of  intuitional  truth. 
Similarly,  the  historical  test  would  establish  the  validity 
of  the  most  unprogressive  religion.  Applied  to  Theism 
in  Europe,  it  yields  no  residuum,  since  the  **  intuition  " 
of  Deity  is  found  to  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
person  to  person. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Knight  supplies  the  most  explicit 
verification  of  the  Atheistic  doctrine  that  the  God-Idea 
is  ''the  Brocken  phantom  of  Self  projected  on  the 
mists  of  the  Non-Ego  ".  He  lays  it  down  in  so  many 
words  (p.  145)  that  "to  know  self,  in  the  conscious 
apprehension  of  the  inner  thread  of  personality,  is  to 
know  God".  "  I  know  myself  as  one  with  the  Infinite." 
Then,  after  a  little  juggling,  we  find  that  "  God  pos- 
sesses consciousness",  so  that  we  come  duly  back  to 
our  old  friend  the  "  magnified  non-natural  man ", 
wondering  why  Mr.  Knight  ever  professed  to  give  him 
up.  His  "impregnable  fortress"  of  intuition  finally 
contains  for  him  only  his  own  image,  reflected  from  its 
walls  of  glass ;  and  his  attempt  to  give  a  newer  basis 
or  justification  for  Theism  is  a  complete  fiasco.  Re- 
jecting certain  demonstrated  Thdstic  fallacies,  he  takes 
refuge  in  a  much  more  obvious  confusion  of  reasoning 
than  these.     Theistic  philosophers,  seeing  the  crass 
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contradictions  of  ordinary  theology,  construct  elabormte 
networks  of  argumentation,  in  which  haply  the  ccmtra- 
diction  may  cease  to  be  obvious.  When  the  book  is 
long  enough,  and  especially  when  it  is  in  German* 
there  is  attained  a  great  success  of  esteem  ;  and  people 
l)elieve  in  a  new  God  for  what  they  suppose  to  be  a 
new  reason.  To  achieve  such  a  success,  it  may  be 
admitted,  takes  great  strength  of  brain — or  wrist. 
Professor  Knight  is  hardly  so  endowed ;  and  he  has  a 
fatal  bias  to  simplicity  of  expression.  What  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing,  accordingly,  is  merely  to  show 
the  nakedness  of  the  Theistic  land,  exhibiting  it  un- 
wittingly as  a  region  flowing  with  milk-and-water,  and 
other  meat  for  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  Under  his  treatment  it  cannot  even  pro- 
duce a  tolerable  mirage. 


Davidson  on  Theism  and  Human  Nature. 
Close  on  the  re-issue  of  Professor  Knight's  book  has 
come  a  somewhat  riper  and  more  circumspect  perform- 
ance,^ by  Dr.  William  L.  Davidson,  author  of  "  The 
Logic  of  Definition".  In  ''Theism  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature  ",  Dr.  Davidson,  like  Mr.  Knight,  fully 
recognises  the  failure  of  the  old  ontological,  cosmo- 
logical,  and  teleological  arguments,  and  goes  about  to 
find  a  more  tenable  basis  for  the  creed  of  the  majority^ 
And  like  Mr.  Knight,  he  can  find,  albeit  he  is  the  more 
methodical  and  impartial  reasoner,  no  better  basis  than 
the  simple  tendency  of  the  majority  to  believe  what 
they  do.  Naturally  a  thoughtful  man  cannot  be  very 
dogmatic  or  confident  on  such  a  footing  as  this;  but 
Dr.  Davidson  is  exceptional  among  Theists  in  the 
courtesy  and  considerateness  of  his  argumentation,  at 
least  as  regards  rationalists.  If  he  is  ever  epithetic, 
it  is  likely  to  be  towards  the  "mystics",  whom  he 
gets  rid  of  somewhat  summarily  by  calling  them  sickly:. 

1  *'  Theism  as  Grounded  in  Human  Natpre,  Historically  aii4 
Critically  Handled;"  being  the  Burnett  Lectures  for  z8oa  and 
1893.  By  William  L.  Davidson.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Jjof^LC  of  Definition."  etc.    London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Ca 
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He  is  bent  on  proving  his  case  on  rational  lines.  *<  In 
denying  Intuition,"  he  writes  (p.  21),  **  as  the  organ  of 
perceiving  the  divine,  I  simply  deny  that  God  is  known 
to  us  in  any  other  way  than  kindred  human  souls  are 
known  to  us,  or  that  His  presence  is  discoverable  save 
Arough  its  effects".  **l  regard  Theism  essentially 
^m  the  side  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  It 
is  a  doctrine  psychologically  grounded  and  rationally 
defensible;  and  I  venture  to  defend  it."  This  is  a 
"  far  cry  "  from  the  arrogance  of  the  old  Theism,  which 
seldom  went  far  without  contemning  the  intelligence  of 
its  opponents  and  aspersing  their  characters.  **  Scorn," 
says  Dr.  Davidson,  with  excellent  feeling  if  with  doubt- 
fnl  science,  *' unless  it  be  in  the  shape  of  moral  in- 
dignation against  insincerity  and  hypocrisy,  is  weakness 
and  disease,  and  blinds  the  eye  to  clear  perception  and 
the  light."  Such  a  writer  commands  the  courtesy  he 
|[ives. 

But  no  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  our  author's 
tone  and  temper  can  hinder  our  seeing  that  he 
finally  fails,  as  completely  as  Mr.  Knight  has  failed,  to 
erect  a  tolerably  logical  and  consistent  structure  in 
place  of  the  old  Theism  of  "  Design "  and  Necessary 
Cause  ".  In  fact  it  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  Theists 
must  quickly  retreat  to  their  old  groimd  if  they  are  to 
maintain  even  the  semblance  of  success.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  old  ground  was  first  its  siurface  plausibility, 
and  secondly  the  intricacy  of  the  pathways.  The 
*'new"  tactic,  which  is  simply  a  popularisation  of  Kant, 
explicitly  admits  the  final  failiure  of  these  defences,  and 
offers  one  that  is  far  more  simple — too  simple,  one  would 
8up|>ose,  to  satisfy  anybody  who  has  attained  to  feeling 
the  need  of  defences.  Kant  simplified  is  Kant  dis- 
credited. That  you  believe  in  God  because  human 
nature  tends  to  believe  in  God,  is  hardly  a  convincing 
doctrine  for  men  whose  human  nature  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  all  Godism.  Yet  that,  and  no  more,  is 
what  Dr.  Davidson's  scholarly  and  temperate  argument 
amounts  to.  ''The  method  that  I  adopt,"  he  truly 
says,  "  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  consists  in  a  statement 
and  analysis  of  Theistic  Experience,  together  with  an 
explicit  reference  to   its   psychological   grounds   and 
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logical  implications.  This  and  nothing  more."  But 
Dr.  Davidson's  own  survey  goes  to  show  that  Theistic 
experience  is  a  shifting  sand ;  that  a  large  part  of  it 
consists  in  putting  forward  fallacious  Theistic  argu- 
ments ;  and  that  the  Theism  of  to-day  turns  its  back 
on  the  Theism  of  yesterday.  The  analysis  of  Theistic 
experience,  in  fact,  is  just  the  procedure  of  Atheism* 
And  when  it  is  found  that  an  increasing  number  of 
men,  in  an  age  of  science  and  criticism,  feel  compelled 
to  reject  Theism  altogether,  what  becomes  of  the  argu* 
ment  from  human  nature?  If  it  was  human  nature 
that  made  men  Theists,  what  nature  is  it  that  makes 
them  give  up  Theism  ? 

Dr.  Davidson,  like  Theists  in  general,  not  only  uses 
an  argument  which  recoils  against  him :  he  introduces 
others  which  overthrow  that.  "  Grant,"  he  says 
(p.  219),  "  that  Religion  has  been  a  great  purifier  of 
Morals,  the  inspirer  of  noble  and  heroic  deeds,  the 
elevator  of  character  and  of  manners,  the  minister  of 
union  and  order,  the  suppressor  of  vice  and  incentive 
to  virtue — and  I  ash  no  more,''  Very  likely.  That 
fallacious  account  of  Religion  is  indeed  sometimes 
given  by  professed  rationalists;  but  how  can  it  con- 
sistently be  given  by  either  rationalist  or  religionist 
who  defines  Religion  as  a  need  of  human  nature? 
Theism  without  revelation  is  always  a  thinly-clad 
paradox;  a  scanty  improvement  on  the  primeval 
nakedness  of  the  Revelation  dogma  itself.  If  Religion 
originates  in  the  needs  of  human  nature,  then  all  the 
good  things  ever  associated  with  it  must  equally  be 
products  of  human  nature.  As  well  say  that  Morals 
has  been  the  great  purifier  of  Religion,  the  inspirer  of 
noble  and  heroic  deeds,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  If  Re- 
ligion is  '^  a  great  power  ",  it  is  in  the  terms  of  the  case 
a  power  of  human  nature,  and  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source;  which  source  in  turn  can  exercise  all  its 
powers  in  channels  firee  of  many  if  not  all  of  the 
obstacles  and  the  abominations  which  Religion  has 
always  involved  and  conserved. 

All  through  his  book.  Dr.  Davidson  thus  exemplifies 
the  want  of  continuity  of  logic  which,  not  to  say  it 
discourteously,  is    the    secret  of   the    persistence  of 
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Theism.  Admissions  are  made  in  one  section,  and 
covertly  or  unconsciously  withdrawn  in  another — ^the 
result  of  the  detailed  apologetic  method,  which  argues 
points  in  detail  like  a  second-rate  lawyer,  unguided  by 
a  clear  general  principle.  In  this  way  he  is  even  led  at 
times  into  a  tone  which  he  elsewhere  repudiates,  as 
in  the  passage :  <<  Better  far  be  superstitious  than 
wantonly  irreverent.  Better  superstition,  too,  than 
dogged  indifiference  to  religion,  and  supercilious  con- 
tempt. Better  rear  an  altar  to  an  'unknown  God' 
than  not  rear  an  altar  at  all."  Here  the  not  rearing 
of  any  altar  is  made  the  same  thing  with,  or  as  bad  as, 
"wanton  irreverence",  which  phrase,  however  immean- 
ing  as  applied  to  an  Atheist,  is  clearly  meant  to  imply 
oflfensiveness.  The  idea  of  "  dogged  indifiference  "  to 
religion,  again,  stands  logically  isolated  from  a  philo- 
sophy which  asserts  that  belief  in  a  governing  God  is  a 
need  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
governing  God  created  that  nature.  The  "dogged 
indifiference  "  is  theistically  part  of  the  divine  scheme. 

A  new  book  on  Theism  may  be  compendiously  tested 
by  asking  how  it  deals  with  the  old  crux — for  there 
•can  be  no  really  new  question  in  the  case,  though  new 
hands  take  ostensibly  new  ways  with  it.  The  eternal 
dilemma  of  Theism  is  its  afiirmation  on  the  one  hand 
of  an  Infinite  and  Benevolent  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  its  necessary  admission  on  the  other  hand  (a)  that 
certain  men  are  so  created  as  not  to  recognise  the  said 
Creator's  existence,  and  that  (b)  the  said  Creator  has 
made  evil  an  inseparable  condition  of  his  creation.  Of 
this  dilemma  there  can  really  be  ofifered  no  new  solu- 
tions. Those  of  Mr.  Browning  are  at  least  as  old  as 
literature,  and  Dr.  Davidson's  are  Mr.  Browning's. 
One  and  all,  they  are  self-stultifying.  The  typical 
method  is  to  say  that  the  unbeliever  is  the  insect  on 
the  leaf,  who  cannot  understand  the  scheme  of  the 
whole  tree  and  world.  All  the  while,  in  the  terms  of 
the  case,  it  is  just  another  insect  who  is  talking,  and 
who  thus  assumes  he  does  understand  the  scheme  of  the 
whole.  The  Theist's  self-love  will  always  sufiSce  to 
satisfy  him  with  a  sophism  which  for  the  instant  mag* 
nifies  him  by  disparaging  his  opponent;    unless  his 
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logic  should  haply  get  the  better  of  his  predilectioD. 
The  fadlacy  is  the  seme  in  the  a^pasUmn  argument  thai 
Pain  is  beneficent.  Even,  if  the  plea  did  not  resolve 
itself  into  the  verbalism  that  Pain  disciplines  us  to 
endure  Pain,  it  falls  as  the  plea  of  limitation  Iall8» 
For  in  the  terms  of  the  case,  Unbelief  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things  as  Belief ;  and  the  Be* 
Hever  who  would  annihilate  Unbelief  is  flouting  bja- 
own  philosophy. 

So  with  the  argument  from  human  nature,  which  in 
its  least  fragile  form  resolves  itself  into  the  argument 
from  universal  consent*  Dr.  Davidson  grants  at  once 
(p.  436)  that  the  latter  argument  ''is  very  far  from 
convincing,  and  is  liable  to  serious  objections  "•  The 
odd  thing  is  that  he  cannot  see  it  is  simply  a  modifica*^ 
tion  of.  his  own  argument  from  human  nature.  He 
rightiy  enough  says  that  **  General  consent  "  (which  he 
prefers  to  ''  universal  consent ") ''  is  not  itself  sufficient 
lo  establish  truth ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  us  pause  '*• 
Quite  so ;  and  to  whom  did  it ^ ever  fail  to  give  pause? 
A  man  cannot  reason  on  belief  at  all  without  reckomng^ 
with  the  phenomenon ;  and  there  was  never  a  ratio- 
cinative  Atheist  who  did  not  seek  to  explain  the 
**  general  consent "  in  justifying  his  own  dissent. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  general  consent  in  Theism  le 
Oiily  a  very  inferior  form  of  the  old  general  consent  ae 
to  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  the  varying  ideas  of  God 
being  innumerable,  while  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
flatness  of  the  earth  was  held  with  only  a  few  varia^ 
tions  of  doctrine. 

In  fine,  every  argument  Dr.  Davidson  uses  can  be 
better  employed  to  justify  Athdsm  (or  Agnosticism :  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  point — ^too  slightly 
touched  on  by  him — as  to  the  force  of  the  two  terms).. 
As  thus:  the  conviction  that  all  God-ideas  are  ali]»& 
hallucinations  has  its  root  in  human  nature,  in  "  head 
and  heart ",  inasmuch  as  the  free  reason  cannot  tolerate 
the  endless  tissue  of  contradictions  which  set  forth  the 
Theistic  dream,  and  the  ethical  nature  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  half-draped  primeval  paradox  which  is  the 
.upshot  of  all  Theistic  ethics.  The  existence  of  a  nai» 
nority  of  sane  and  omisiderate  Atheists  utterly  negateo 
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tfke  atgument  that  Theism  is  a  necessity  of  human 
nature:  as  the  existence  of  teetotallers  negates  the 
tOeged  necessity  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  human  natinre* 
And  when  Dr.  Davidson  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to 
•** conform  to  certain  conditions"  in  order  to  cognise 
that  Divine  which  he  says  we  only  cognise  as  we 
cognise  our  fellow  creatures,  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
the  conditions  he  prescribes  (^' fasts  and  feasts,  the 
sacraments  and  ordinances,  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
practised  with  more  or  less  detail  by  gvsry  religion  ")  are 
conditions  designed  to  make  men  beg  the  question; 
ftnd  that  on  the  other  side  a  man  cannot  really  come 
to  a  rational  view  of  a  creed  imless  he  puts  himself 
outside  of  conditions  planned  to  magnetise  him.  To 
say  "blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see 
God  ",  is  either  to  beg  the  question  in  the  old  style  or 
to  speak  without  significance.  ''Every  religion"  has 
bud  down  the  same  doctrine:  Siva  and  Tezcatlipoca, 
Attis  and  Adonis,  have  had  more  "  saints  "  than  Yah- 
weh  and  Jesus.  Which  then  is  the  God  of  the  pure  in 
heart  ?  And  what  does  the  formula  in  the  end  amount 
to  save  the  fatuous  impUcation  that  he  who  uses  it  is 
pure  in  heart  ? 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  through  Dr.  Davidson's 
book  step  by  step,  discussing  the  manifold  propositions 
with  which  it  is  packed.  He  is  to  be  praised  for  having 
sought  to  cover  the  ground  historically  and  methodic 
cally ;  and  his  book  may  be  recommended  as  giving  a 
really  good  conspectus  of  the  controversy.  The  trouble 
is  that  it  is  throughout  flawed  by  the  apologetic  pur- 
pose — not  that  apologetics  is  an  illegitimate  under- 
taking, but  that  a  book  in  vindication  of  the  prevailing 
faithy  be  it  a  Burnett  Lecture  or  a  Bampton  Lecture, 
cannot  be  scientifically  disinterested,  even  when  the 
writer  has  some  gift  for  impartiality.  Dr.  Davidson's 
judgments  on  concrete  issues — as  on  the  Hebrew 
character,  on  Confucianism,  on  the  constituents  of 
human  nature,  on  the  positions  of  Hume  and  Spencer — 
are  frequently  open  to  the  destructive  criticism  in- 
curred by  his  general  argument.  He  seeks  to  be  just, 
and  is  often  visibly  scrupulous ;  but  his  thesis  ties  him 
down  to  partial  views  of  the  case,  and  is  always  leading 
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him  to  solutions  which^  however  temperate  in  tone,  are 
purely  rhetorical.  He  himself,  indeed,  finally  avows  a 
certain  sense  of  their  inadequacy.  ''You  must  not 
expect,"  he  writes  (p.  441),  "  from  any  philosophy  as  a 
system^  finality;  neither  must  you  expect  at^solute 
completeness  (though  both  characteristics  have  some- 
times been  claimed  by  individual  philosophers) ;  but 
what  you  are  to  expect  is  an  elevated  standpoint, 
stimulating  conceptions,  and  light-giving  ideas,  and 
with  this  you  may  rest  content."  There  is  wisdom  in 
these  words,  but  surely  also  surrender.  The  things 
with  which  we  are  to  "  rest  content "  have  been  found 
by  many  men  in  Positivism,  Dualism,  Secularism  ;  yet 
Dr.  Davidson  proposes  to  set  their  views  aside  as  not 
satisfying  ''  human  nature  ".  The  fact  is,  every  philo- 
sophy must  claim  to  be  not  only  complete  so  far  as  it 
^oes,  but  capable  of  completion.  And  the  fatality  of 
Theism,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Davidson  as  of  all  others, 
is  that  it  is  not  merely  incomplete  but  incompletable, 
becau3e  it  is  divided  against  itself.  It  can  explain 
neither  its  own  hopeless  divisions  nor  the  perpetual 
phenomenon  of  Atheism.  Theism,  once  more,  cannot 
explain  Atheism  ;  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Atheism 
to  explain  Theism;  and  the  victory  lies  with  the 
doctrine  which  rationally  explains  its  rivals.  Not  that 
Atheism  professes  to  explain  the  imiverse ;  its  thesis  is 
that  man  cannot  explaiil  the  universe.  But  it  fatally 
explains  his  explanations.  Atheism  is  the  philosophic 
residuum  of  anthropology. 
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THE    SAXON    AND    THE  CELT. 


Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  writer  of  a  type  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  English,  and  believed  to  be  much 
esteemed  in  England  on  that  score.  His  manner  is 
one  much  cultivated  in  the  universities,  and  by  writers 
who  come  thence :  the  manner  of  self-restraint  and 
judicial  curtness,  the  air  of  understating  a  case  and 
putting  an  irresistible  truth  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  with  perfect  recognition  of  the  faults  on  both 
sides.  As  manners  go,  it  is  a  good  manner,  and  the 
impression  it  makes  is  a  testimony  to  the  general 
respect  for  accuracy  and  solidity  of  judgment.  In  no 
nation,  however,  are  accuracy  and  solidity  of  judgment 
common,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  get  credit  for 
them  at  times,  and  with  many  people,  by  carefully 
cultivating  the  semblance  without  attaining  the  sub- 
stance. Of  the  many  generalisations  as  to  national 
characteristics,  perhaps  the  least  fallacious  are  those 
which  deal  with  foibles,  airs,  the  lighter  qualities  which 
come  of  institutions  and  way  of  life ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  one  of  the  foibles  of  Englishmen  is  the 
parade  of  dispassionateness  and  reason  in  matters  of 
passion  and  prejudice.  They  love  to  think  they  are 
above  the  French  mania  for  rhetoric,  the  hysteria  of 
the  Irish,  the  methodism  of  the  Germans,  the  Russity  of 
the  Russians,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  though  the 
bias  be  a  good  one,  the  success  hitherto  attained  in 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  is  not  dazzling.  A 
certain  irrelation  of  mental  states  and  literary  manner 
is  still  the  rule,  especially  in  political  writing;  and 
men  are  found  getting  much  credit  for  hard-headedness 
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on  the  strength  of  being  merely  hard-mouthed.  In 
view  of  the  status  given  to  some  writers,  it  begins  to 
be  questionable — if  it  was  ever  otherwise — whether  the 
English  are  any  less  led  by  rhetoric  than  the  French, 
or  by  prejudice  than  the  Irish ;  whether  their  average 
reasoning  is  anything  but  rhetoric  and  prejudice  with  a 
difference. 

Nobody's  writing  raises  the  question  more  pressingly 
than  that  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith.  There  are  other 
political  writers  whose  tone  and  tactic  come  near 
enough  to  his ;  but  none  covers  so  many  fields,  and  few 
can  rival  him  in  the  variety  of  their  doctrine.  His 
recent  volume  of  **  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day " 
(Macmillan)  deals  with  the  "  social  problem "  ;  the 
"  political  crisis  in  England " ;  the  special  questions 
which  mainly  constitute  that  crisis,  to  wit,  Disestab- 
lishment and  Home  Rule  ;  "  the  Empire ; "  woman 
suffrage;  the  Jewish  question;  and  protection  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States — notable  questions  all. 
To  discuss  them  all  soberly  and  wisely  would  be  to 
render  a  service  to  the  commonweal.  There  is  a  place 
for  the  hard-headed  critic  of  new  ideals  and  new 
schemes,  if  he  can  only  be  hard-headed  enough.  The 
weak  side  of  reform  is  the  optimism  of  reformers ;  and 
though  hope  is  a  prime  factor  in  progress  it  need  not  be 
any  the  less  efficient  for  being  controlled  by  criticism, 
as  a  steam  engine  by  its  governor.  But  a  close  study 
soon  reveals  in  Dr.  Smith's  criticism  the  very  defect  of 
balance  which  he  imputes  more  or  less  all  round.  His 
relation  to  the  things  he  antagonises  is  at  best  a  check- 
ing of  the  puerile  by  the  puelline.  As  we  go  through 
his  essays  one  by  one,  and  note  the  method  and  the 
conclusions,  it  comes  home  to  us  that  instead  of  a 
scientific  tester  of  theories  and  theses  we  are  listening 
to  a  gentleman  in  a  state  of  covert  irritation  against 
things  in  general,  with  whom  an  instinct  of  opposition 
does  duty  for  a  body  of  principles.  Let  anyone  make 
the  study,  as  an  exercise  in  analysis  and  appreciation, 
taking  Dr.  Smith's  essays  one  by  one.  It  will  be  found 
that  he  is  the  bubble  of  his  moods,  as  our  ancestors 
would  say.  In  every  essay  he  reaches  a  conclusion 
which  in  some  other  he  disclaims,  unless  it  be  that  in 
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one  essay  he  combines  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrine 
with  the  statement  of  it.  There  are  men  from  whom 
you  can  get  a  denial  of  any  doctrine  you  please,  by 
simply  putting  it  to  them  a  Uttle  baldly  or  a  little 
aggressively.  Such  men  are  supposed  to  speak 
<:ommonly — and  indeed  they  often  do— with  an  Irish 
accent,  which  recalls  to  their  opponents  an  Irish 
anecdote.  But  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  more 
perfect  specimen  of  the  type  in  the  literary  world  than 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  main  inspiration  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Irish  question  is  his  sense  of  the 
radical  wrongness  of  the  Irish  character.  He  is  the 
weathercock  of  criticism :  the  opposite-of-all-things  to 
all  men.  When  optimists  are  about,  he  becomes 
strongly  appreciative  of  the  evil  side  of  nature ;  when 
Socialists  denounce  the  evils  of  society,  he  discovers 
in  society  a  wonderfully  happy  arrangement.  In  the 
opening  essay  of  the  present  volume,  entitled  "  Social 
and  Industrial  Revolution  '*,  these  two  positions  are 
taken  up  alternately.  We  set  out  with  a  black  picture 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  by  way  of  setting  us 
against  the  idea  that  mankind  will  ever  be  able  to 
attain  general  felicity.  "  Can  anything,"  asks  our 
philosopher,  "be  less  like  perfect  justice  than  the 
distribution  of  lots  amongst  living  creatures  of  every 
kind  through  the  whole  scale  ?  *'  and  the  thesis  is 
elaborated  in  a  forcible  manner,  man  and  his  methods 
being  shown  to  share  the  universal  imperfection. 
"  This  is  economically,  as  well  as  physically,  an  im- 
perfect world."  But  after  a  little,  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  Socialist  protests  against  the  social  system, 
the  case  alters,  and  the  Socialist  is  exhorted  to  "  con- 
sider how,  by  the  operation  of  economic  law,  under 
the  system  of  industrial  liberty,  the  single  penny  is 
distributed  among  all  industries  justly,  *  even  to  the 
estimation  of  a  hair,' "  and  then  to  "  ask  himself 
whether  his  government,  or  his  group  of  governments, 
is  likely  to  do  better  than  nature  !  "  "  Nature,"  be  it 
observed — not  the  established  systems  of  men.  This 
from  an  author  who  on  another  pretext  will  rail  with 
anybody  against  the  appeal  to  "Nature".  So  with 
every  other  issue  in  turn.     When  we  are  considering 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  nation  to 
perdition,  though  we  are  to  "  be  just  and  remember  the 
share  which  the  Conservative  party,  as  well  as  the 
Gladstonian  party,  had  in  bringing  all  this  disaster  and 
disgrace  on  the  country".  But  again,  the  methods  of 
democracy  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Parliamentary 
verbosity  is  a  terrible  thing  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  "  by  the  closure  "  the  House  of  Commons 
is  "  reduced  to  a  voting  machine  of  which  the  caucus 
turns  the  crank.  Its  members  ....  regard  them- 
selves as  delegates  of  the  caucus,  pledged  to  do  its 
bidding,  and,  if  their  conscience  rebels,  to  resign" 
(p.  99).  Then  a  little  further  on  (p.  109)  we  learn  that 
"  incapable  of  self-guidance,  the  masses  blindly  follow 
a  leader  '*.  So  that  the  Commons  are  under  the  caucus, 
and  the  caucus  imder  the  electors,  and  the  electors 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues;  and  yet 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  in  the  clutch  of 
the  caucus.  So  was  it  when  Mr.  Gladstone  led ;  now 
that  he  no  longer  leads,  Dr.  Smith  will  have  no 
difficulty  on  his  method  in  making  out  an  equivalent 
case. 

By  the  law  of  his  temperament,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
must  again  proceed  to  confute  himself  when  he  deals 
with  Woman  Suffrage.  When  he  is  contemplating  the 
political  crisis  over  Home  Rule,  he  finds  all  political 
virtue  gone  out  of  the  British  male.  But  inasmuch  as 
women  claim  to  have  a  hand  in  politics,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  male  is  after  all  doing  very  well.  la 
the  battle  of  life  men  learn  "  caution,  prudence,  the 
necessity  of  compromise,  the  limitations  of  their  will"  ; 
and  they  further  "feel  as  a  sex  the  full  measure  of 
responsibility  in  public  action".  This  after  all  the 
disaster  and  disgrace  and  degeneration  represented  by 
the  caucus  and  Home  Rule  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Finally 
the  British  male  must  be  rehabilitated  once  more  by 
way  of  disparaging  the  Irish.  In  the  essay  on  the 
**  English  "  Crisis,  which  is  just  the  Irish  Crisis,  Dr. 
Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  out  that  English  poli- 
ticians have  in  the  mass  become  worthless.  In  dealing 
seperately  with  the  Irish  question,  he  must  needs  put 
back    English   politicians   on    their   pedestal,    in   the 
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customary  English  manner,  in  order  to  belittle  the 
Irish.  The  gist  of  Dr.  Smith's  argument  against  Home 
Rule  is  just  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Irish  character 
is  extremely  bad  while  the  English  character  is  good. 
England  is  going  to  ruin  politically,  as  England ;  but  as 
the  contrary  of  Ireland  she  becomes  the  perfection  of 
political  development.  The  English  are  'incapable 
of  self-guidance  " — imtil  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
Irish  are.  Dr.  Smith  ought  really  to  be  thankful  to  the 
advocates  of  Home  Rule  and  Woman  Suffrage:  they 
enable  him  to  feel  he  has  something  in  common  with 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Here  then  we  are  dealing  with  a  literary  character 
in  itself  incurably  vacillating,  weakly  capricious,  and 
untrustworthy,  but  skilled  to  put  on  airs  of  sangfroid 
and  "Saxon"  superiority.  It  might  be  thought  that  such 
a  writer  would  discredit  at  once  himself  and  his  cause ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  trouble  is  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  want  just  such  a  mouth- 
piece ;  and  such  minds,  even  if  so  disposed,  are  mostly 
too  dull  to  do  for  themselves  the  work  of  analysis 
which  reduces  the  special  pleading  to  its  elements  of 
random  prejudice  and  self-contradiction.  Hence  Dr. 
Smith  has  been  able  to  do  perhaps  more  harm  than 
any  recent  writer  by  his  profoundly  malicious  treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  question.  His  tone  being  measiured, 
his  knowledge  wide,  and  his  detail  judgments  often 
just,  credit  for  justice  and  moderation  is  given  to  his 
whole  argmnent,  when  what  he  has  done  is  merely  to 
tithe  the  mint  and  anise  and  cumin  of  minor  issues  in 
order  to  pervert  the  weightier  matters  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  truth.  It  is  his  tendency  to  do  this  to  some  extent 
in  all  he  writes ;  but  in  the  case  of  Ireland  his  animus 
is  at  its  worst  and  his  chances  of  doing  harm  greatest. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  part  of  the  method  of  quasi- 
moderation  to  make  a  show  of  impartiality.  This  Dr. 
Smith  does  with  great  address,  as  thus  : 

**  Irish  history  is  a  piteous  tale.  But  there  is  no  sailing  up 
the  stream  of  time.  We  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are 
now,  not  immolate  present  policy  to  the  evil  memories  of  the 
past.  Detestable  is  the  art  of  the  demagogue  who  rakes  up  those 
memories  to  obtain  for  his  schemes  from  passion  the  support  which 
reason  and  patriotism  would  not  give.    No  living  man  is  now 
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responsible  for  anything  done  seven  centuries  or  a  single 
century  ago.  He  who  persists  in  accusing  England  of  cruelty 
to  Ireland,  when  the  last  three  or  four  generations  of  English- 
men have  been  as  much  as  possible  the  reverse  of  cruel,  only 
gives  way  to  his  temper  and  darkens  counsel "  (p.  266). 

Here,  if  we  had  not  read  the  preceding  pages,  the  tone 
of  judicial  calm,  or  at  least  of  earnest  wisdom,  would 
seem  perfect.     We  cannot  accuse  Dr.  Smith  of  overtly 
losing  his  temper.    He  is  sufl&ciently  English  in  respect 
that,  whereas  a  **  typical "  Irishman  perverts  truth  in 
a  passion,  our  Saxon  does   it   with   deliberation  and 
strategy.     A  cold  baseness  and  a  ratiocina  tive  iniquity 
are  certainly  more  "  Saxon  **  than  **  Celtic  ",  to  use  for 
the  nonce  the  old  terminology  of  English    prejudice, 
adopted   by   Dr.  Smith.       But   the   sequel  shows  the 
amount  of  sincerity  in  Dr.  Smith's  detestation  of  the 
art  of  the  demagogue.     Will  it  be  believed  that  after 
the  exordium  above  quoted  he  proceeds  just  to  rake  up 
all  that  has  ever  been  said  against  so-called  Celts  by 
non-Celts  in  all  ages,  from  Paul  to  Mommsen,  in  order 
to  prejudice  the  Irish  claim  for  Home  Rule,  and  **  to 
obtain  for  his  schemes  from  passion  the  support  which 
reason  would  not  give  "  ?     Of  all  who  have  judged  the 
Irish  question  by  the  test  of  Celtophobia,  no  one  has' 
raked  together  more  systematically  than  Dr.  Smith  the 
aspersions  which,  in  the   miserable   conflict   of  racial 
egoisms  and  stupidities,  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  "the 
Celts".     Dr.  Smith  begins  by  citing  Dr.  Mommsen  as 
having  pronounced  the  race  "politically  worthless",  but 
affects  to  put  his  testimony  aside,  because  "  Mommsen 
has  Bismarckian  iron  in  his  blood ,  as  he  has  the  tramp 
of  the  German  armies  in  his  style  ".     Well,  the  **  Bis- 
marckian iron  "  of  Mommsen  is  a  metal  of  which  there 
never  has  been  any  lack  in  any  nation.     Any  word- 
monger,   scholar    or    otherwise,   himself    incapa'ble  of 
action,  can  pose  as  a  man  of  iron  by  extolling  Caesar- 
ism  and  affecting  contempt  for  whole  races.     We  have 
had  plenty  of  that  in  our  own  tongue  from  Carlyle,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  estimate  how  much  of  coherent 
character  there  was  behind  it  all.     We  have  had  more 
of  it  from  the  Saxon  Lord  Salisbury,  whom  the  actual 
Bismarck  sums  up  as  ''a  lath  painted  to  look  like 
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iron  *'.  And  doubtless  Caesar  and  Severus  had  in  their 
antechambers  no  lack  of  Mommsens  and  Salisburys, 
acclaiming  them  in  their  march  towards  the  morass  in 
which  imperial  Rome  and  ancient  civilisation  ended. 

But  Dr.  Smith,  scrupulously  waving  aside  the  too 
Bismarckian  Mommsen,  goes  on  to  quote  the  charac- 
teristic passage  in  which  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  "has  no 
Bismarckian  iron  in  his  blood ",  comments  on  Paul's 
"  Ye  foolish  Galatians ",  which  for  the  Bishop's  pur- 
pose becomes  "Ye  senseless  Gauls**.  The  Bishop 
supports  the  inspired  epithet  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Romans,  who  found  the  Gauls  impetuous  in  onset,  but 
not  enduring;  and  of  Caesar,  for  whom  the  Gaulish 
inconstancy  was  "the  great  difficulty  with  which  he 
had  to  contend ".  For  Dr.  Smith  all  this  is  valid 
testimony  against  the  modem  Irish.  Any  stick  will  do. 
Paul  himself  had  become  a  violent  Christist  after 
violently  persecuting  the  Christists ;  but  when  his  con- 
verts in  Galatia  accepted  "  another  gospel  *'  he  was 
hotly  indignant ;  just  as  he  was  indignant  with  the 
Corinthians,  where  also  he  "  laid  a  foundation  and 
another  builded  thereon  *'.  For  the  men  to  whom  he 
prescribed  the  rule  of  love,  and  to  whom  he  appealed 
"by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ",  Paul 
when  crossed  had  always  in  pickle  the  rod  of  his 
vituperation;  and  his  commentators  of  the  apostolic 
succession  see  in  his  endless  see-saw  of  benediction 
and  reproaches,  humility  and  protestation,  a  stability 
of  character  which  gives  irresistible  weight  to  all  his 
estimates  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Oddly  enough,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Lightfoot  finds  that  a  condemnation  which 
fell  equally  on  Galatians  and  Corinthians — the  latter 
living  in  a  Roman  colony — proves  only  the  fickleness 
of  the  Gauls.  All  the  while,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  the  converts  in  Galatia  were  Gauls,  any 
more  than  that  the  first  converts  in  Rome  were  of 
Italian  birth.  The  presumption  is  that  many  of  them, 
like  so  many  of  the  first  Christists  everywhere,  were 
Jews,  members  of  the  "  stiff-necked  race  ",  which  was 
also  the  race  of  perpetual  "  backsliding  **  and  seeking 
after  "  strange  Gods**.  Such  are  the  data  on  which  some 
men  found  their  generalisations  of  national  character. 
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Dr.  Lightfoot's  jurisprudence  is  buttressed  by  Dr. 
Smith's ;  deep  answering  unto  deep. 

The  testimony  of  Caesar  and  the  Romans  is  of  similar 
value.  To  be  eager  in  onset  and  quick  to  disperse  is 
the  characteristic;  of  all  uncivilised  races  in  war  in  all 
ages.  It  was  the  noted  characteristic  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  of  last  century,  whose  children  and  grand- 
children, when  disciplined,  have  made  the  most  sted- 
£ast  soldiers  in  the  world,  even  in  the  judgment  of  Mr, 
Kipling,  who  holds  that  **  Celtic  "  practices  are  unalter- 
able through  posterity  when  the  Celts  happen  to  have 
been  born  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
Germans  of  the  Roman  period*  as  well  as  of  the  Celts* 
And  to  revolt  against  an  alien  rule  at  every  opportunity 
is  simply  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  high- 
spirited  peoples  of  all  races  in  all  ages — Greeks,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  Poles,  Swiss,  and  Scotch.  The  Austrians 
notoriously  found  "difficulty"  in  dealing  with  the 
Italians,  as  did  Edward  First  with  the  Scotch;  but 
it  is  not  now  common  to  argue  that  the  fact  served  to 
prove  the  fatal  instability  of  the  insurgent  race.  It  is 
left  for  an  obscurantist  bishop,  whitewashing  Paul, 
and  an  English  publicist,  blackening  Home  Rule,  to 
turn  such  facts  to  such  account. 

When  Dr.  Smith  proceeds  to  rely  on  his  own  socio- 
logical resources,  however,  he  leaves  the  bishop  far  in 
the  rear.  To  simplify  his  task,  he  makes  the  ingenuous 
assumption  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Celts  to  make  no 
progress  of  their  own  accord,  while  all  other  Aryan 
races  are  self-civilising. 

"In  France  the  Celt  underwent  Roman  and  afterwards 
Prankish  training.  What  he  would  have  been  without  that 
training,  Brittany,  amiable  but  thriftless,  slatternly,  priest- 
ridden,  saint-worshipping,  legendary,  is  left  to  tell.  We 
know  how  even  the  Celt  who  had  undergone  Roman  and 
Prankish  training  behaved  in  the  French  Revolution." 

Thus  "  all  occasions  do  inform  against "  the  Celt.  The 
Irishman,  albeit  his  country  has  been  again  and  again 
overrun  and  **  settled "  by  Saxons,  is  a  Celt ;  the 
French  Celt,  after  his  country  has  been  overrun  and 

*  Cp.  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cc.  i,  4,  6,  7. 
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subjugated  by  Franks  and  other  Teutons,  remains  a 
Celt ;  but  England,  after  being  overrun  and  subjugated 
by  those  same  French  Celts,  remains  Saxon.  When 
the  merits  of  France  have  to  be  explained  by  your 
Celtophobe,  he  decides,  with  Carlyle,  that  the  Teutonic 
Franks  who  conquered  the  Celt  have  "  ridden  him  ever 
since  ".  When  the  question  turns  on  French  misdeeds, 
it  is  the  Celthood  of  the  Celt  that  explains.  Thus  do 
the  complexities  of  human  things  become  clear  to  the 
British  Unionist,  strong  in  that  primeval  virtue  which 
an  impartial  Providence  allotted  to  his  race  along  with 
its  no  less  signal  endowment  of  critical  insight. 

Of  the  value  of  the  racial  a  priori  test,  as  against  the 
other  apriorism  of  the  detestable  demagogue.  Dr.  Smith 
is  quite  satisfied. 

"  Between  the  general  influence  of  race  and  that  of  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  Irish  Celt,  a  character  was  formed 
which  is  as  distinct  as  that  of  any  individual  man,  and  which 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  overlook  or  to  pretend  not  to  see 
in  dealing  with  the  race  as  it  would  be  to  overlook  or  to 
pretend  not  to  see  personal  character  in  dealing  with  a  man.** 

Taking  this  view.  Dr.  Smith  will  of  course  not  object 
to  my  prefacing  an  examination  of  his  anti-Celtic  argu- 
ment with  an  account  of  his  own  character.  But  may 
not  the  principle  be  carried  too  far?  Because  I  find 
Dr.  Smith  loading  the  dice  of  argument  and  reasoning 
alternately  like  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer  and  a  thimble- 
rigger  at  a  fair,  am  I  entitled  to  say  he  would  cheat  at 
cards  or  in  trade,  or  personate  another  citizen  at  the 
ballot-box  ?  Because  he  is  the  shuttlecock  of  his  varying 
moods,  perpetually  confuting  himself,  saying  **  no  **  to 
every  doctrine  in  turn,  though  the  last  itself  consists  in 
saying  "no"  to  the  one  before,  am  I  entitled  to  call 
him  a  lunatic,  and  advise  his  being  put  under  restraint  ? 
Because  his  views  on  political  problems  are  finally 
chaotic  and  nugatory,  am  I  entitled  to  demand  that  he 
be  disfranchised  ?  Am  I  even  justified  in  denying  that 
he  says  many  true  and  reasonable  things,  because  I 
find  him  uttering  systematic  falsity  and  folly  about 
what  he  calls  "  the  Celt  "  ? 

If  we  were  to  judge  him  by  one  page  of  his  essay  on 
**  The  Irish  Question  "  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
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speak  too  strongly  against  his  character.  The  passage 
I  refer  to  begins  thus : — 

**  That  the  Irish  Celt  has  gifts  and  graces,  or  that  under  a 
good  master  or  commander  he  makes  a  good  worker  or 
soldier,  nobody  who  knows  anything  of  him  denies.  Nobody 
who  knows  how  Irish  emigrants  have  been  assisted  by  their 
kinsmen  in  America  will  deny  that  the  Irishman  has  strong 
domestic  affections  and  a  generous  heart.  But  nobody  who  is 
not  angling  for  his  vote  will  affirm  that  in  Cork,  in  Liverpool 
or  Glasgow,  in  New  York  or  the  Australian  colonies,  or  any- 
where, he  has  as  yet  become  a  good  citizen  under  free 
institutions.  Noboay  who  is  not  angling  for  his  vote  will 
affirm  that  he  is  by  nature  law-abiding,  or  that  when  his 
passions  are  excited,  whether  his  victims  be  his  agrarian 
enemies  in  Ireland  or  the  hapless  negroes  in  New  York,  he  is 
not  capable  of  dreadful  crimes.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  when  he 
takes  to  rioting  may  be  brutal :  in  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots  (!)  he  was  brutal  enough ;  but  he  does  not  card  or  hough, 
nor  does  he  cut  off  the  udders  of  kine.  The  Phoenix  park 
murders  were  a  Celtic,  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  deed." 

It  is  something  that  Dr.  Smith  should  admit  that 
**  the  Irish  Celt "  can  work  and  fight  well  under  a  good 
master  or  leader,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  Saxons  included.  Other 
Saxons  are  industrious  in  asserting  that  **  the  Celt  " 
is  a  sluggard ;  Dr.  Smith  certifies  that  they  know 
nothing  about  him.  It  is  something  that  he  grants 
to  the  Celt  strong  domestic  affections,  which  some 
people  deny  to  the  thousands  of  Saxons  who  let  their 
fathers  and  mothers  die  in  the  poorhouse.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  point  of  the  generalisation  that 
Irishmen  do  not  make  good  citizens  in  Cork,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  New  York,  or  Australia.  Are  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  New  York, 
and  Australia  predominantly  good  citizens,  and  are  the 
Irish  never  so  ?  Is  there  proportionally  more  wicked- 
ness in  Cork  than  in — say — Newcastle?  Were  the 
members  of  the  Tammany  ring  all  Irish  ?  And  why 
is  it  now  only  the  Irish  Celt  who  is  to  prove  the  cursed- 
ness  of  Celticity  ?  What  now  of  the  Galatians  and  the 
French  ?  And  what  now  of  that  demoralisation  which 
at  other  times  Dr.  Smith  depicts  in  the  entire  political 
life  of  England  ? 

Testimony  is  a  ticklish  thing :  we  see  how  Dr.  Smith 
testifies  with   the  fear  of    God   avowedly   before    his 
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eyes ;  but  there  happens  to  be  abundant  testimony  to 
the  good  citizenship  of  multitudes  of  Irishmen  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Australia.  Such  testimony  was 
borne  by  Mill,  who  was  on  the  whole  a  better,  a  wiser, 
and  a  more  truth-loving  man  than  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  who  passed  this  judgment  on  the  kind  of  talk 
which  fills  so  many  of  Dr.  Smith's  pages  : 

"  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the  most 
vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character 
to  inherent  natural  differences.'* 

That  the  Irish  in  America  are  not  on  the  whole 
represented  in  politics  by  their  best  men  is  true.  So 
much  was  admitted  by  Mr.  McGuire,  a  sufficiently 
sentimental  Irish  Catholic  who  wrote  on  "  The 
Irish  in  America "  a  generation  ago.  But  it  is  no 
more  and  no  less  true  than  that  the  native-bom 
Americans  are  not  represented  on  the  whole  by  their 
best  men.  And  what  of  that  ?  Has  not  Dr.  Smith 
just  shown  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought  "  ruin 
and  disgrace "  on  England,  and  that  the  Conservative 
party  had  their  share  in  the  performance  ? 

As  to  capacity  for  crime,  does  Dr.  Smith  propose  to 
show  that  "Saxons"  are  devoid  of  it?  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  more  crime  per  head  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  ?  Does  he  suggest  that  the  worst 
slave-torturers  of  the  Southern  States  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  were  Irish  ?  Does  he  pretend  that  the 
lynchers  and  torturers  of  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States  in  our  own  day  are  mostly  Irish  ?  If  he  does 
not  imply  these  things,  his  argument  is  quackery :  if  he 
does  imply  it,  what  shall  be  the  comment  ? 

"The  Anglo-Saxon,  when  he  takes  to  rioting"  is 
brutal.  Most  peoples  are.  That  **  he  "  does  not  often 
hough  or  mutilate  kine  is  a  negative  circumstance  due 
to  the  fact  that  **  his"  brutality  is  evoked  in  other  ways 
than  those  which  evoke  the  brutality  of  Irish  peasants. 
But  "  he  "  used  to  set  dogs  to  worry  rats  and  bait  bulls, 
and  cocks  to  hack  each  other  to  death,  for  his  Saxon 
sport ;  **  he  "  still  does  strange  things  with  the  aid  of 
Her  Majesty's  buckhounds ;  and  if  **  he  "  were  waging 
an  agrarian  war  with  grasping  landlords,  **  he  "  would 
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probably  hough  his  landlord's  cattle  too.  The  English 
and  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  past  centuries  did  that 
sort  of  thing  with  small  scruple;  and  they  were 
"  Saxon  "  all. 

And  why  put  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  cattle- 
hacking  on  one  side,  with  only  the  Gordon  riots  on  the 
other?  Why  not  give  a  glance  at  the  literature  of 
Saxon  wife-beating  ?  And  why  not  take  a  **  Saxon " 
political  murder  ?  Such  a  murder  was  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  by  Scotch  Presbyterians,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and  there  is  preserved  for  the  sickening 
of  civilised  men  a  contemporary  record  of  the  beastli- 
ness of  that  business,  which  makes  the  Protestants 
concerned,  in  contrast  with  the  later  assassins  of 
Phoenix  Park,  somewhat  as  the  satyr  to  Hyperion  in 
the  scale  of  ferocity.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  again, 
when  the  Lowland  Scotch  had  been  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  fury  by  the  oppression  of  the  English, 
and  were  gradually  driving  them  out  by  the  help  of 
French  allies,  Scotch  men-at-arms,  we  are  told,  used 
to  buy  from  those  French  (Celtic  !)  allies  their  English 
prisoners,  in  order  to  tie  them  to  a  stake  and  tilt  at 
them  with  lances  till  they  were  bled  to  death.  It  was 
Saxon  to  Saxon  then,  presumably :  the  **  Celts  "  seem 
to  have  turned  their  backs.  It  was  Saxons,  too,  and 
Saxons  whom  Dr.  Smith  particularises  as  the  flower 
of  the  race,  who  in  New  England  two  hundred  years 
ago  bored  through  the  tongues  of  Quakers  with  a  red 
hot  iron.  And  it  is  not  recorded  that  they  were  Irish 
officers  and  soldiers  who  in  recent  years  smoked  natives 
to  death — men,  women,  and  children — in  caves  in  South 
Africa. 

When  a  writer  who  deprecates  the  raking  up  of  old 
abominations  proceeds  to  make  his  own  case  by  just 
such  means,  he  forces  these  odious  comparisons.  In  a 
rational  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  question  they 
would  never  arise  ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  disputants 
who  mask  with  judicial  airs  a  sophisticated  malice 
filtered  down  from  ages  of  crass  race  hatred.  The  way 
to  compare  English  and  Irish  brutality  is  to  go  back 
to  the  story  of  English  doings  in  Ireland,  when  the 
conquerors  stood  by  and  saw  the  surviving  vanquished 
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devouring  the  corpses  of  their  kindred  in  the  green 
ditches,  where  they  crawled  trembling  on  hands  and 
knees  like  dying  beasts.  Detestable  indeed  is  the  "art" 
of  the  English  publicist  who,  claiming  for  the  nonce 
to  put  out  of  sight  all  the  crimes  of  his  race  towards 
Ireland,  yet  heaps  up  every  evil  thing  and  evil  word 
that  stands  written  against  the  race  which  his  own  has 
for  centuries  systematically  brutalised. 

There  is  an  extravagance  of  partisanship  in  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  ethnology  which  would  discredit  him 
among  educated  men  in  any  country  save  Unionist 
England.     His  indictment  becomes  a  farce. 

"  Lists  are  given,"  he  observes,  "  of  Irish  statesmen  and 
commanders,  such  as  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Clare,  Welling- 
ton, Wellesley,  Grattan,  Plunket,  the  two  Lawrences,  Napier, 
Roberts,  and  Wolseley.  These  are  Saxon,  not  Celtic  Irish. 
Even  Pamell  and  Butt  before  him  were  of  that  intrusive  race 
which  it  was  the  object  of  their  movement  to  expel.  Of  Pamell, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  his  manner  was  Saxon  in  its 
reserve  and  his  speech  was  still  more  Saxon  in  its  rigidity. 
Pamell  probably  owed  largely  to  the  cool  tenacity  of  his 
Saxon  character  his  despotic  ascendancy  over  his  train. 
There  has  been  no  Celtic  leader  of  eminence  except  O'Con- 
nell,  who  was  an  agitator,  not  a  statesman,  Burke  had  in 
him  a  Celtic  strain  which  showed  itself  in  his  more  declama- 
tory and  passionate  moods.  That  the  Celt  is  politically  weak, 
ten  centuries  of  wail  without  achievement  are  surely  proof  enough,'* 

The  conclusion,  be  it  noted,  is  that  the  Irish  ought 
not  to  have  Home  Rule  now  because  they  did  not  get 
it  before  ;  and  the  premiss  is  that  the  strongest  element 
in  Irish  character  is  English.  Thus  **  the  Celt "  gets 
the  blame  for  failing  in  the  demand  which  has  been 
pushed  by  **  Saxon,  not  Celtic  Irish ".  It  was  not 
Saxon  weakness  that  caused  the  failure  of  achievement, 
albeit  it  was  Saxons  who  failed.  For  the  rest,  the  men 
of  Norman  descent,  who  in  France  at  revolution  times 
are  **  Celts  ",  are  in  England  **  Saxon  *'.  If  we  were  to 
cite  Scotch-Celtic  statesmen  and  commanders,  such  as 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  we  should 
doubtless  be  told  that  these  are  **  Scotch,  not  Irish 
Celts "  ;  and  if  we  made  a  list  of  French  commanders 
from  Cond6  to  Macmahon,  we  should  be  told  that  they 
were  **  Frankish,  not  Irish  Celts  ".  Roberts,  a  Welsh- 
man by  paternal  name,  becomes  Saxon  for  Dr.  Smith's 
purposes.     Pamell,  qua  Home  Ruler,  is  a  liar  and  a 
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trickster;  qua  "bom  leader  of  men"  he  is  Saxon  and 
superior.  Burke  is  to  count  to  Saxondom  in  respect  of 
what  was  best  in  him,  since  so  many  Saxons  have  sat 
at  his  feet ;  but  his  vices  are  to  count  to  his  Celticity ; 
while  Burke  of  Phoenix  Park  goes  wholly  to  the  Celtic 
side  of  the  account.  There  is  a  certain  felicity  in  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Smith  tempers  his  black  art  by 
burlesque.  But  the  farce  is  fitful,  and  shades  into  the 
other  thing.     He  goes  on  : 

"  In  the  North  of  Ireland  are  prosperous  industry  and  com- 
merce with  Protestant  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  South  are 
unthrift  and  poverty  under  the  dominion  of  the  priest.  The 
political  institutions  and  the  relation  to  Great  Britain  are  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cases  ;  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  character  of  the 
people  is  not,'* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  beat  that  *^are  exactly  the 
same  "  in  modern  sociology.  Catholic  Ireland  has  lain 
till  within  living  memory  under  a  penal  law  unmatched 
for  wickedness  in  European  history ;  her  commerce  was 
for  centuries  systematically  stifled  by  England ;  her 
land  laws  have  for  centuries  represented  the  high-water 
mark  of  iniquitous  absurdity.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
agricultural  south  is  thus  less  prosperous  than  Pro- 
testant Belfast,  the  difference  must  be  due  to  race 
character.  **  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the 
consideration  of  political  influences^ — !  " 

In  Protestant  Belfast,  bigotry  reaches  the  worst 
developments  now  to  be  seen  in  northern  Europe. 
Certain  groups  of  streets  are  allotted  to  Catholics,  and 
if  a  Catholic  dare  to  take  a  house  in  a  Protestant  street 
he  is  **  fired  out ".  If  the  dominion  of  the  Irish  pres- 
byter is  less  deadly  to  culture  and  judgment  than  that 
of  the  Irish  priest,  it  is  not  to  be  proved  by  the  tone  of 
society,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  And  there  is  no 
other.  In  France,  again,  somehow  we  have  Celtic 
"  thrift  *'  under  the  auspices  of  the  priest ;  and  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands  we  have  Celtic  poverty  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Free  "  Church.  But  these  intractable 
quantities  are  left  out  of  Dr.  Smith's  equation.  Heads, 
the  Saxon  wins;  tails,  the  Celt  loses.  The  sauce  for 
the  goose  must  not  be  served  with  the  gander.  Dr. 
Smith  proves  the  hereditary  viciousness  of  the  Irish  by 
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recalling  the  fashion  of  the  feudal  retainers  of  the  earl- 
chieftains  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  ^^The  historic 
thread,  if  slight,  is  not  invisibU,  which  connects  these  Bosses 
with  the  Bosses  of  New  York.**  But  we  must  not  look  for 
threads  from  the  English  of  those  times  to  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Dr.  Gold  win  Smith.  "  Detestable  is 
the  art  of  the  demagogue ! "  And  as  for  the  fact  that 
the  old  Bosses  were  as  often  as  not  "  Saxon,  not  Celtic 
Irish,"  why,  the  answer  is  that  "when,  by  the  degenera^ 
turn  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords,  the  chief  was  blended  with 
the  feudal  baron,  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  the  evils  of  both  systems  ".  Only  when  the 
Anglo-Norman  degenerated,  of  course,  did  his  system 
evolve  evils.  As  for  the  domestic  aflfections  of  the 
Celt,  it  could  doubtless  be  shown  (were  not  Dr.  Smith 
merciful)  that  these  are  Saxon  survivals. 

Attention  tends  to  flag  over  Dr.  Smith's  demonstra- 
tion, even  when  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  its  burlesque. 
He  covers  most  of  the  ground.  **  Cromwell  proclaimed 
to  the  Catholics  liberty  of  private  conscience" ;  and  as  for  the 
suppression  of  Catholic  worship,  when  we  consider  it 
as  Protestants  **  we  may  be  rather  disposed  to  wink  at 
this  departure  from  religious  liberty  ".  We  may.  We 
may  also  be  disposed  to  put  our  tongue  in  our  cheek, 
surmising  that  Dr.  Smith  has  done  it  to  begin  with. 
Even  when  denouncing  the  penal  code  as  **  cruel  and 
hateful ",  he  puts  a  Saxon  saving  clause. 

**  Mark,  however,  that  the  penal  code  was  not  intended,  like 
the  religious  codes  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  the 
Inquisition,  to  rack  conscience  and  compel  apostasy,  but  to 
keep  the  Celts  disarmed,  socially  and  politically  as  well  as 
physically,  and  prevent  them  from  repeating,  as^  if  the  power 
had  reverted  to  their  hands,  they  would  have  repeated,  the  acts  of 
TyrconneVs  Parliament,     Remember  too  what  was  being  done 

in  countries  where  Roman  Catholicism  reigned Forty 

years  after  this  the  Roman  Catholic  Prince  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg expelled  the  whole  Protestant  population  from  his 
dominions." 

Even  in  Saxon  Salzburg!  But  "mark",  as  Dr.  Smith 
says,  the  ethic  of  the  comparison.  The  pretence  that 
laws  putting  a  premium  on  apostasy  were  not  meant 
to  compel  apostasy,  may  be  left  to  dispose  of  itself: 
the  practical  issue  is  as  to  whether  the  penal  code  was 
an  act  of  self-defence.     That  Catholics  in  those  days 
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would  have  persecuted  if  they  had  the  power  may  be 
taken  for  granted ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  freedom  of  worship  in  Ireland  would 
have  given  them  the  power ;  and  the  only  way  of  pre- 
tending to  show  that  it  would  is  to  point  to  "  Tyr- 
connel's  Parliament".  The  very  phrase  is  a  fraud. 
Tyrconnel  had  power  simply  in  virtue  of  the  Catho- 
licism of  King  James,  under  whom  there  was  Catholic 
tyranny  in  England  at  the  same  time.  In  his  customary 
manner,  Dr.  Smith  writes  that  "  Ireland  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Tyrconnel,  who,  though  a  reckless  ruffian, 
was  accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Celts  at 
the  time".  And  what  about  the  Catholic  Saxons? 
Tyrconnel  was  appointed  by  James:  would  Catholic 
Saxons,  as  a  rule,  in  such  a  case  have  rejected  him  ? 
Tyrconnel  was  himself  a  ^^ Saxon''  according  to  Dn 
Smith's  own  precious  classification.  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  a  Talbot,  of  Norman  descent.  And  did  the 
High  Church  Saxons,  save  at  the  crisis  of  1688,  ever 
hesitate  at  a  pinch  to  accept  as  their  leader  either  a 
reckless  ruffian  or  a  reckless  adventurer,  a  Straflford  or 
a  Bolingbroke  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pretence  that 
a  penal  law  was  needed  under  William  and  the  Georges 
to  prevent  Irish  Catholics  from  reinstating  "  the  Par- 
liament of  Tyrconnel "  is  an  absurd  perversion  of  the 
plainest  historical  fact.  One  wearies  of  an  argument 
that  grows  devoid  of  even  decent  plausibility,  keeping 
up  the  manner  of  restraint  and  judicial  summary  over 
a  piece  of  the  worst  special  pleading  on  record. 

Even  Dr.  Smith  flags  in  his  course.  After  his  in- 
comparable defence  of  the  penal  code  he  is  fain  to 
admit  the  indefensibleness  of  the  commercial  code,  the 
English  refusal  of  commercial  union.  Of  course  nobody 
is  to  blame.  *'  //  the  sons  could  ever  deserve  to  suflfer 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  the  England  of  our  genera- 
tion would  deserve  to  suffer  for  this  misdeed."  But  it 
is  only  Irish  Celts  who  deserve  to  suffer  for  the  faults 
of  their  ancestors,  even  unto  the  generation  of  the 
Galatians.  "  Commerce  has  served  civilisation  well ; 
but  there  is  also  a  heavy  account  against  her''  So  we  can 
justly  blame  commerce,  and  trust  that  **  she  "  at  least 
will  get  her  deserts  at  the  day  of  judgment — with  "  the 
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Celt  **.  For  the  rest,  the  refusal  of  union  to  Ireland  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  "calami- 
tous blunder  ".  Dr.  Smith  cannot  wholly  forget  how 
he  once  wrote  that  Ireland  is  **the  standing  confutation 
of  our  boasted  statesmanship  and  of  our  boasted  love  of 
justice",*  and  added:  "/  have  myself  sought  and  found  in 
the  study  of  Irish  history  the  explanation  of  the  paradox  that  a 
people  with  so  many  gifts,  so  amiable^  and  naturally  so  submis- 
sive to  rulersy'*  [in  spite  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Galatians!] 
**  and  everywhere  but  in  their  own  country  industrious,  are  in 
their  own  country  bywords  of  idleness,  lawlessness,  disaffeetiony 
and  agrarian  crime.** 

In  those  days,  he  could  see  that  the  Irish  Rebellion 
of  1641  **  was  simply  a  natural  episode  in  the  Irish  land 
question".     He  could  then  be  wroth  that  **  contempt 
for  humanity  and  sympathy  with  cruelty  is  cultivated 
by  feebleness  as  a  proof  of  vigor".      He  could  see  with 
Adam  Smith  that   Ireland  was  cursed  by  **  an  aristo- 
cracy the  most  odious  of  all  "  ;  and  he  could  admit  that 
"  Ireland  was  ruled,  and  her  policy  kept  in  union  with 
that  of  England,  by  systematic  corruption";    though 
to-day  he  is  satisfied  to  quote  Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram  as 
unanswerable  on   the   subject  of    the   Union,  without 
troubling  to  meet  or  mention  the  answer  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.     When  in  that  forgotten  frame  of  mind,  too, 
Dr.  Smith  could  tell  the  story  of  1798  with  much  force. 
His  present  curt  account  is  to  the  effect  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Protestants  "  were  flogging,  pitch -capping, 
picketing,  and  half-hanging,  as  those  of  the  Catholics 
were  shooting,  carding,  and  houghing  ".     A  generation 
ago  he  told  how  the  Protestants  committed  rape  and 
murder ;  and  instead  of  using  terms  now  unintelligible 
he  told  how  Catholic  Celtic  victims  were  made  to  stand 
on  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake,  and  had  their  scalps 
torn  from  their  heads,  by  chivalrous  Saxons.     He  told, 
too,  how  when  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  was  hanged,  **  the 
remains  of  the  murdered  gentleman  were  abused  in  a 
manner  shocking  to  humanity  "•     He  told  among  other 
things  how   a    Protestant   yeoman    shot    an    already 
wounded  boy  dead  in  his  mother's  arms.    To-day  he 

^  Second  Lecture  on  Pitt,  in  "  Three  English  Statesmen  '*. 
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is  concerned  to  tell  at  length  only  how  Whiteboys 
committed  their  murders.  "  It  is  vseUss  to  recount  the 
infernal  history  of  1798,  the  passions  of  which  only  the 
vilest  demagoguism  would  wish,  for  political  purposes, 
to  revive/*  If  there  is  a  viler  demagoguism  anywhere 
than  Dr.  Smith's  own,  it  is  at  least  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  literary  status,  the  use  of  the  reviews,  and  the 
services  of  leading  publishers.  The  tactic  of  denouncing 
the  revival  of  all  memories  telling  in  favor  of  Ireland 
and  against  England,  in  the  very  act  of  parading  all 
memories  which  seem  to  tell  the  otjier  way,  is  surely  a 
shade  more  execrable  than  the  imsophisticated  malice 
of  ignorance.  Dr.  Smith  can  forget  anything  save  his 
acquired  prejudice.  He  claims,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
for  generations  **  Englishmen  ** — all  of  them — have  felt 
nothing  but  kindness  towards  Irishmen,  himself  giving 
the  lie  the  while  to  his  assertion.  He  flatly  denies  that 
"  the  Irish  since  the  Union  have  been  subject  to  social 
disparagement  in  the  slightest  degree "  ;  as  if  every 
middle-aged  man  could  not  still  remember  how  the 
insult  "  No  Irish  need  apply "  was  once  a  common 
stipulation  in  advertisements.  He  does  but  prove  either 
the  worthlessness  of  his  memory  or  the  worthlessness  of 
his  testimony. 

And  this  is  the  gist  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  service 
to  the  cause  of  **  Unionism  ".  His  essay  is  a  party 
pamphlet  of  the  worst  description,  all  the  worse  for  its 
drab  style  and  mock  dispassionateness.  If  he  had 
desired  to  discuss  the  issue  without  reviving  old  passions 
and  prejudices,  he  could  have  quietly  left  them  alone, 
and  argued  the  point  of  Home  Rule  on  the  grounds  of 
the  existing  situation.  But  it  is  death  to  "  Unionism  " 
to  do  that.  It  must  stand  on  race  prejudice  or  dis- 
appear. If  we  take  Ireland  as  a  moderately  civilised 
nation,  backward  but  improvable,  priest-ridden  but 
capable  of  superseding  priest-rule  like  France  and  Italy, 
the  argument  against  Home  Rule  becomes  only  an 
argumentative  protest  against  incurring  the  risks  of 
federalism,  as  seen  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  dual  monarchies ;  and  such  deprecation  of  risk, 
reasonable  ten  years  ago,  is  now  completely  overruled 
by  the  proved  incapacity  of  most  Englishmen  to  treat 
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Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  by 
the  proved  determination  of  most  Irishmen  to  accept 
only  a  federal  union.  The  political  situation  has 
made  a  federal  union  inevitable,  whatever  its  risks. 
Accordingly  a  so-called  "  Unionism  "  which  repudiates 
federation  even  while  pronouncing  it  the  only  logical 
course,  must  needs  rally  to  its  support  the  forces  of 
hereditary  passion  and  ill-wilL  Thus  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  party  calling  itself  Unionist  while  urging 
a  propaganda  of  pure  inter-racial  repulsion.  There  is 
not  one  unional  argument  in  the  Unionist  repertory. 
The  overt  motive  of  the  teachers  of  the  party  is  bitter 
aversion  to  the  race  whom  they  propose  to  keep  in  a 
desperate  union  with  England  on  English  terms ;  while 
on  the  contrary  the  first  effective  approach  towards 
Irish  reconciliation  with  Englishmen  has  been  set  up 
by  the  policy  which  the  Unionists  denounce. 

So  far  is  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  from  discussing  the 
matter  in  the  spirit  of  rational  statesmanship  that  he 
again  and  again  drops  covert  menaces  of  civil  war.  It 
is  typical  of  his  personality  that,  while  loudly  de- 
nouncing the  politics  of  revolution  or  violence  as 
against  Socialists,  he  is  ready  to  threaten  both  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion  as  against  Home  Rulers.  In  his 
more  restrained  style,  he  contrives  to  bluster  as  viru- 
lently as  any  Ulsterman,  telling  how  in  the  siege  of 
Derry  "  the  stronger  race  showed  in  extremity  a  force 
:  which  in  extremity  it  may  show  again  ",  and  finally 
declaring  that  **  Civil  war  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  but 
there  are  things  even  more  dreadful  than  civil  war. 
Submission  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation  by  the 
sinister  machinations  of  a  morally  insane  ambition, 
would  in  the  end  work  more  havoc  than  the  civil 
sword."  Well,  some  of  us  have  been  saying  for  years 
that  there  is  a  species  of  moral  insanity  apparent  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.*   Three 

*  It  may  be  not  uninstructive  to  recall  to  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
present  allies  one  of  the  many  criticisms  of  their  ideals  which  used 
to  appear  in  The  Bystander,  Toronto,  edited  by  him.  Here  is  a 
passage  dating  from  1881 : — "  Our  free  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  intense  vulgarity, of  the  view  of  life  presented  in  '  Endymion  ' 
seems  to  startle  some  Endymionists  in  England.  Journalism  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  all  events,  may  speak  without  reserve  of 
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years  ago,  he  came  forward  with  an  essay  on  the 
thesis  that  criminals  are  "moral  agnostics",  in  the 
course  of  which  he  alleged  that  the  murderer  Palmer 
(who  was  really  a  zealous  religionist)  had  no  religious 
belief,  and  proceeded  to  suggest  that  unbelief  was 
correlative  with  criminality.  And  this  moral  contro- 
versialist now  sets  up  as  the  censor  of  the  political 
morality  of  half  the  nation,  and  proposes  to  get  up  a 
civil  war  rather  than  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority  to  remake  the  constitution.  The  malice  of  a 
neurotic  invalid,  with  more  than  his  mental  vacillation, 
is  the  moral  stock-in-trade  of  Dr.  Smith. 

In  one  of  the  few  paragraphs  in  which,  after  ex- 
hausting his  gall  and  bitterness  on  the  character  of  the 
Celt,  he  comes  to  the  point,  he  argues  that  there  can  be 
no  confederation  save  in  '*  a  large  group  of  tolerably 

matters  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  Was  criticism  needless  ?  Is  nobody 
to  protest  when  young  men  setting  out  in  public  life  are  taught  that 
they  owe  nothing  to  their  country  or  to  their  kind,  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  get  as  much  of  gilded  luxury  as  they  can,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  get  a  full  measure,  it  signifies  nothing  what  course 
they  take  ?  This  is  the  moral  of  •  Enciymion ',  which,  from  b^;iii- 
ning  to  end,  never  hints  at  a  public  motive,  never  suggests  any  law 
of  action  but  success,  or  makes  success  consist  in  anything  but  money, 
titles,  the  society  of  people  of  rank,  gorgeous  furniture,  and  sumptuous 
dinners.  Again,  is  the  lurid  light  which  this  piece  of  oblique  auto- 
biography throws  on  the  history  of  England  and  Europe  during  the 
last  forty  years  to  be  utterly  disregarded  ?  England  has  poured  out 
blood  and  money ;  she  has  incurred  military  disgrace,  mingled  with 
dishonor,  in  South  Africa  and  the  East;  she  has  had  her  best 
Governments  overthrown  by  intrigue ;  she  has  had  her  representatioo 
degraded,  and  her  Parliamentary  institutions  placed  in  jeopardy; 
Turkey  has  been  plunged  into  a  hideous  war  with  Russia.  .  .  . ; 
Afghans  defending  their  country  have  been  slaughtered,  and  their 
women  and  children  driven  out  to  die  upon  the  hills — all  this,  not 
for  any  of  those  great  objects  which  make  up  to  nations  for  tem- 
porary loss  and  suffering,  not  even  to  fulfil  the  vision  of  a  grand  and 
soaring  though  perhaps  irregular  ambition,  but  to  realise  a  day^ 
dream  of  Houndsditch."  To-day  Dr.  Smith  is  the  champion  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  very  men  and  types  whom  he  thus  bitted? 
aspersed  in  1881.  In  the  tragical  farce  ot  human  tergiversation,  it  wifi 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  dramatic  antithesis.  The  student,  relazinff 
from  rigor  into  compassion,  can  but  speculate  on  the  phjrsiologiou 
secret  of  this  writer's  long  series  of  declarations  for  and  against  A 
hundred  things  in  turn,  consistent  only  in  the  shrill  note  of  the 
constrained  temperament.  What  is  certain  is  that  two  snch  literarr 
careers  as  his  and  Mr.  Froude's,  to  say  nothing  of  Carlyle's  and 
Ruskin's,  go  a  long  way  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  conventional 
English  discrimination  between  "  Saxon"  and  ** Celtic"  charao* 
teristics.  The  reaction  of  Taine  was  decent  and  dignified  te 
comfMurison ;  and  the  temper  of  Renan  simply  out  of  the  4 
son  altogether. 
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equal  States  ".  Who  is  to  decide  it  ?  The  question  is 
open ;  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  political  sagacity 
to  settle  it  in  advance.  And  what  of  political  sagacity 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Smith?  He  has  stultified 
himself  on  every  great  topic  he  ever  discussed*  In  this 
one  book  he  destroys  in  each  essay  some  of  the  positions 
he  takes  up  in  others.  In  writing  on  Pitt  thirty  years  ago, 
he  declared  that  **  the  income  tax  is  a  tax  which  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  time  of  war  or  in  some  national 
emergency  which  excites  the  national  spirit  as  much  as 
war.  It  is  only  when  the  national  spirit  is  so  excited 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  true  returns."  Will  any  one 
now  dispute  that  these  are  the  words  of  a  bumptious 
blunderer  ?  In  the  same  lecture  he  wrote,  apropos  of 
the  founding  of  Botany  Bay  :  **  Leave  nature  to  herself 
and  she  will  choose  the  germs  of  new  nations  well.  ...  * 
Careful  in  selecting  the  right  seed  for  a  plant,  she  is 
not  careless  in  selecting  the  right  colonists.  Left  to 
herself  she  selects  the  flower  of  English  worthy  the  founders  of 
New  England''  Whether  it  is  **  nature  "  or  **  man  *' 
that  floods  the  United  States  with  **  Irish  Celts ",  is 
left  to  our  speculation.  There  are  doubtless  still  some 
people  in  England  who  will  not  admit  that  this  is  the 
sociology  of  fools.  But  is  there  any  country  save 
England  where  such  folly  would  not  destroy  a  writer's 
status  as  a  sociologist  ?  It  was  the  counterbalancing 
effect  of  saner  sayings  that  made  some  of  us  continue 
to  credit  Dr.  Smith  with  some  intellectual  and  ethical 
influence  for  good ;  but  he  has  by  this  time  spent  his 
credit.  Once  he  denounced  the  men  who  made  the 
aggrandisement  of  England  their  sole  political  motive. 
Now  he  hunts  in  couples  with  them,  preaching,  to  use 
his  own  former  words,  "  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
rhetoric,  doctrines  which  in  their  naked  form  could  be 
avowed  only  in  the  cavern  of  a  bandit  or  on  the  deck  of 
a  buccaneer ".  And  this  weathercock  of  perversity 
presumes  to  threaten  civil  war  to  those  who  contemn 
his  doctrine  as  they  contemn  his  character. 


Enough  of  the  personaHty  of  a  writer  who  is  in  all 
sobriety  and  sadness  to  be  classed,  after  many  years  of 
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not  undistinguished  mental  activity,  as  a  mental  in- 
valid. But  the  discussion  of  the  questions  he  raises, 
and  of  this  of  "  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt  "  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  his 
personality.  To  settle  it  merely  by  exposing  his 
characteristics  would  be  to  imitate  his  own  evil  ways. 
If  the  foregoing  criticism  suggests  or  makes  out  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  judging  of  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  English  hatred  of  Irishmen  as  a  race 
is  a  course  unworthy  of  rational  men.  It  simply  gives 
fiill  and  final  justification  for  the  cherishing  of  the 
deepest  Irish  hatred  of  Englishmen.  The  analysis  of 
racial  character  is  a  sufficiently  complex  and  precarious 
business  for  a  scientific  and  impartial  sociologist ;  it  is 
the  idlest  of  occupations  for  men  professing  to  advise 
how  their  neighbours  should  vote  on  a  political  issue. 
There  are  Liberals  who  explain  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
terms  of  the  civic  character  of  Birmingham,  and  Tories 
who  detect  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  sinister  blend  of  Liver- 
pool and  Oxford,  giving  Scotland  credit  for  his  **  specu- 
lativeness  ".  When  it  comes  to  this  ethnology  of  the 
Galatians,  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians,  and  the 
Colossians,  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  principles 
of  the  "doctrinaires"  of  an  earlier  generation,  who 
would  have  pronounced  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  essay  an 
embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  taproom  in  the 
language  of  the  schools.  That  Irishmen  in  the  mass 
have  grave  faults  is  just  as  certain  as  that  Englishmen 
in  the  mass  have  grave  faults.  Let  there  be  no  dispute 
about  that.  But  to  say  that  Irishmen  are  not  fit  for 
self-rule  is  only  to  reduce  all  political  argument  to 
absurdity ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  case  to  make  out  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  follow  him  are  unfit  to 
judge  rightly  for  themselves  in  politics;  and  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  deprive  Gladstonians  of  the  power 
of  acting  on  their  political  opinions.  Therefore  it  is 
neither  here  nor  there  to  say  that  Irishmen  are  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  machinery  of  government.  That  is 
just  what  all  Liberals  and  Tories  say  of  each  other. 

Every  single  judgment  passed  by  Englishmen  on 
Irishmen  as  such,  recoils  directly  or  indirectly  on  them- 
selves.    The  charge   of  quarrelsomeness  is  made  by 
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Englishmen  who  have  quarrelled  bitterly  with  their 
own  former  colleagues.  Even  if  Irishmen  be  specially 
turbulent,  misgovemment  has  made  them  so.  If  they 
are  relatively  backward  in  culture,  it  has  been  since 
England  interfered  with  them.  If  they  are  anti- 
English,  what  is  gained  by  Englishmen  being  in  turn 
anti-Irish,  now  as  before?  The  one  aversion  justifies 
the  other.  The  risks  of  federalism,  again,  are  an 
argument  against  federalism  if  there  be  an  alternative 
of  amicable  progress  under  the  old  system ;  but  who 
can  now  say  there  is  any  such  alternative  ?  "A 
federation  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,*' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  *' woidd  be  an  everlasting  cabal  of  the 
three  lesser  States  against  the  greater  *'.  Then  what  is 
going  on  at  present  ?  The  cabal  is  even  now  insoluble 
just  because  all  of  the  lesser  States  alike  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  desire  Home  Rule ;  and  it  cannot 
conceivably  end  till  they  get  Home  Rule.  Given 
federalism,  there  is  no  ground  left  for  caballing — no 
ground,  that  is,  on  which  the  lesser  States  can  possibly 
unite.  If  need  be,  the  question  whether  England 
should  have  one  or  several  Parliaments  within  the 
federation  can  be  discussed.  Dr.  Smith  devotes  thirty 
pages  to  gossip  against  Gauls,  Galatians,  and  Celts,  in 
the  manner  of  the  man  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
glances  in  a  sentence  at  the  real  political  problem. 

**  To  a  moral  certainty,**  he  declares,  "  Ireland  would 
become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  To  sustain 
herself  against  her  powerful  neighbour,  she  would  attach 
herself  to  some  foreign  enemy  of  England,  as  the  tribes 
attached  themselves  to  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
as  Scotland  attached  herself  to  France  before  the  Union.  This 
Great  Britain  could  not  and  would  not  endure.  Ireland 
would  be  reconquered  and  the  circle  of  woes  would  revolve 
again.*' 

*■*  To  sustain  herself  against  her  powerful  neighbour  !  " 
There  is  one  ground  on  which  candid  men  will  admit  a 
possibility  of  Ireland  becoming  hostile  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  that  ground  is  religion.  If  she 
should  remain  devoutly  Catholic,  she  might  conceivably 
sympathise  with  a  Catholic  enemy  of  England.  Let 
us  give  the  possibility  its  full  force.  But  on  the  face 
of  the  case,  that  very  possibility  has  double  force  in  the 
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case  of  an  Ireland  struggling  for  Home  Rule ;  and 
what  are  Unionists  doing  to  lessen  the  riskj?  They  are 
simply  intensifying  it.  The  one  way  to  make  Ireland 
less  fanatically  Catholic  is  to  remove  the  motive  which 
keeps  her  Catholicism  identified  with  her  national  aspira- 
tions. In  the  long  indictment  of  English  stupidity 
and  wickedness  in  the  matter  of  Ireland,  the  five  main 
political  counts  are  (i)  that  Ireland  was  first  of  all 
driven  into  Papalism  when  she  was  on  the  whole  non- 
Papal,  and  when  the  Pope  had  injured  her  by  giving  away 
her  primitive  autonomy,  such  as  it  was ;  (2)  that  Ireland 
was  kept  Papal  by  specifically  Protestant  oppression ; 

(3)  that  after  she  had  been  Anglicised  under  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Cromwell,  the  very  EngHsh  element  was 
driven  into  hatred  of  England    by  insane  injustice; 

(4)  that  she  was  so  continuously  misgoverned  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  Dr.  Smith  of  the  last  generation,  **  the 
Protestant  Republicans  of  the  North  of  Ireland — ^they, 
mind,  not  the  Catholics,"  were  driven  into  revolt ;  and 

(5)  that  she  is  kept  intensely  Catholic  by  the  un- 
reasoned policy  which  is  based  on  hatred  of  her 
Catholicism.  The  last  is  the  point  of  present  import- 
ance. So  long  as  Ireland  is  kept  fighting  for  national 
existence,  so  long  will  she  be  boun  d  to  the  priesthood 
which  sanctions  her  struggle.  England  shrieks  against 
the  power  of  the  priest ;  but  it  is  England  that  makes 
the  power  of  the  priest.  Let  Ireland  be  left  to  develop 
politically  in  her  own  way,  and  there  will  inevitably 
arise  in  Ireland  an  anti-clerical  Liberalism  such  as  has 
arisen  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium.  The 
reason  why  there  is  yet  no  such  Liberalism  in  Ireland 
is  precisely  the  adherence  of  the  priesthood  to  National- 
ism— a  state  of  things  which  never  arose  in  the  popular 
movements  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Red- 
mondite  party  is  at  present  in  a  sense  anti-clerical ; 
but  its  anti-clericaUsm  is  bound  to  be  pragmatic  and 
ineffective  so  long  as  the  priesthood  are  just  as 
Nationalist  as  itself.  It  dares  not  attack  the  Church 
as  Chiu"ch  even  if  it  were  so  disposed,  which  it  is  not. 
But  under  Home  Rule  the  Church  can  no  longer  be 
identified  with  the  people;  anti-clericalism  will  begin 
to  mean  rationalism ;  politics  will  become  secidarised ; 
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and  Ireland  will  cease  to  be  an  Ultramontane  com- 
munity in  politics  even  as  France  and  Belgium  and 
Italy  have  ceased  to  be,  and  as  Spain  is  ceasing  to  be. 
Thus  the  main  conceivable  risk  of  Anglo-Irish  federa- 
tion begins  to  lesson  from  the  very  moment  of  federa- 
tion. 

Nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  Ireland  can  be 
made  less  Catholic.  Protestantism  is  of  no  avail :  it  is 
simply  the  stone  in  the  wound.  The  one  permanently 
effectual  foe  to  Papalism,  as  the  history  of  France  and 
the  history  of  Germany  have  shown,  is  rationalism. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  now  very  much  more  powerful 
politically  in  Germany  than  in  France,  in  Belgium,  or 
in  Italy,  because  rationalism  in  Germany  is  academic 
and  non-political,  and  the  composite  State  is  fatally 
committed  to  defending  the  Catholic  Church  every- 
where from  popular  criticism.  Only  in  Germany  can 
a  layman  be  sent  to  jail  for  a  jest  against  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  lecture  platform  or  at  a  caf6  table,  or  an 
editor  for  a  printed  jest  at  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  a  united  and  clearly  defined 
force  in  the  Empire,  fighting  for  her  own  hand:  she 
waxes,  while  Protestantism  wanes ;  and  nothing  but  a 
straightforward  application  of  rationalism  to  the  whole 
range  of  life  will  ever  stay  her  advance  and  her  tyranny. 
In  the  so-called  Catholic  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  powerful  in  virtue  only  of  the  surviving  super- 
stition of  the  most  uneducated,  and  she  is  jealously 
resisted  by  the  growing  mass  of  instructed  men. 
The  rationalists  of  Italy  have  set  up  the  statue  of 
Giordano  Bruno  on  the  very  ground  where  the  Papacy 
burned  him  ;  and  the  Papacy  can  but  impotently  curse 
the  defiant  deed. 

Given  the  conditions  of  severance  between  priest- 
hood and  people,  then,  the  severance  will  arise  in 
Ireland  as  elsewhere :  even  Dr.  Smith  can  see  that. 
The  Church  cannot  continue  to  be  the  chiu"ch  of  the 
tenant-farmers  as  such  under  Home  Rule,  whether  or 
not  the  State  becomes  the  landlord.  Nationalists  in 
their  own  Parliament  must  inevitably  divide  into 
parties:  and  she  cannot  be  the  ally  of  both.  What 
then  becomes  of   the  danger  of   Ireland  as  a  whole 
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siding  with  a  Catholic  enemy  of  England  ?  On  what 
ground  will  she  have  to  *'  sustain  herself  against  her 
powerful  neighbour  "  ?  If  Ireland  needs  to  do  it,  still 
more  will  Scotland,  which  is  smaller  than  Ireland,  and 
Wales  most  of  all.  The  Unionist  argument  will  then 
run  that  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  cannot  endure 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  and  will  have  eventually  to 
"  reconquer  "  Scotland ;  and  so  with  Wales.  But  Dr. 
Smith  has  also  thought  fit  to  say,  as  we  saw,  that  on 
the  contrary  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  will  be  in  an 
everlasting  cabal  against  England  under  a  federal  system. 
These  two  mutually  destroying  propositions  occur  within 
two  leaves  of  each  other.     Thus  does  prejudice  reason. 

May  we  not  now  reasonably  argue— even  those  of  us 
who  twelve  years  ago  feared  that  Britanno- Irish  federa- 
tion woidd  open  the  way  to  such  a  civil  war  as  that  of 
the  United  States — may  we  not  now  rather  reason  that 
a  small  federation  of  unequal  States,  such  as  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  is  after  all  less  open  to 
such  a  risk  than  a  large  federation  of  "tolerably  equal" 
States  ?  Such  a  federation  evolved  the  American  Civil 
War.  Could  ours  do  worse  ?  If  it  be  so  plain — and  it  is 
indeed  plain — that  Irish  secession  from  the  federal 
union  would  instantly  lay  Ireland  open  to  being  "  re- 
conquered ",  with  no  hope  of  another  emancipation,  is 
not  that  a  very  good  reason  for  expecting  that  Ireland 
will  not  attempt  to  secede  ?  And  is  there  any  surer 
way  of  giving  England  her  reasonable  predominance  in 
the  affairs  of  these  islands  than  to  create  a  federation  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  federated  States  will 
vote,  not  on  each  other's  domestic  claims,  but  only  on 
their  joint  international  and  fiscal  policy  ?  That  Eng- 
land is  at  present  constantly  out-voted  is  the  complaint 
of  the  very  men  who  propose  to  maintain  the  conditions 
under  which  she  is  bound  to  be  out-voted. 

It  is  sad  and  strange  that  men  should  thus  per- 
petually frustrate  their  own  aims  as  well  as  their  own 
good  by  sheer  stress  of  sub-rational  animosity.  The 
present  state  of  continuous  fever  and  friction  is  the 
very  surest  means  of  preventing  England  and  Ireland 
alike  from  getting  the  good  which  Ireland  might  other- 
wise attain  to;  and  the  malady  reaches  wherever  the 
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English-speaking  race  groups  itself  in  communities. 
By  keeping  Ireland  abject,  we  insure  a  perpetual  efflux 
of  inferior  Irish.  They  swarm  in  American  politics; 
and  Americans  rage  vainly.  They  endow  the  Home 
Rule  agitation,  and  will  continue  to  endow  it.  Posses- 
sing qualities  which  as  clearly  admit  of  high  culture  as 
do  those  of  the  French,  they  are  to-day  in  a  relatively 
lower  stage  of  culture  than  the  Irishmen  of  last  century. 
Belfast  is  no  longer  capable  of  republicanism  and 
rationalism  ;  Dublin  is  no  longer  literary.  The  recent 
efforts  to  revive  culture  can  come  to  little  while  the 
country  is  convulsed  by  political  struggle.  The  swarm- 
ing peasantry — ^who  will  never  learn  conjugal  prudence 
till  better  economic  conditions  outweigh  in  influence 
the  counsels  of  the  priest  —  flock  in  shiploads  to 
America,  where  for  a  generation  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  crudity  of  the  civilisation  that  is  made  by  suddenly 
plunging  primitive  ignorance  into  undreamt-of  material 
well-being.  And  so  it  comes  that  we  get  no  more 
Goldsmiths,  no  more  Burkes,  no  more  Sheridans,  no 
more  Moores  even ;  although  even  now  the  race  shows 
here  and  there  its  old  qualities  of  freshness  of  feeling 
and  wayward  genius. 

**  The  race,"  we  finally  say,  whatever  **  the  race " 
may  really  be ;  the  race  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Galatians,  or  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Normans  and  the  English,  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  complex  of  gifts  and  defects  wrought  out  of 
so  many  generations  of  certain  conditions — even  bad 
conditions.  If  grimy  English  factory  towns  can  jrield 
elements  of  good,  may  not  Irish  hovels  do  as  much  ? 
Corsica  has  yielded  only  one  Napoleon,  and  England 
only  one  Shakspere;  but  they  count  for  a  good  deal 
when  they  come.  And  Napoleon,  was  he  not  an 
"  Italian  Celt " ;  and  Shakspere,  is  it  not  surmised  that 
he  came  of  a  blend  of  Wales  with  Warwickshire  ?  The 
crucibles  of  race  are  deeper  than  our  alchemy.  If  rich 
England  yields  herds  of  fools  and  praters  as  well  as 
strong  men  and  sane  thinkers,  may  not  Ireland  yield 
clear  heads  as  well  as  hot  ones  ?  Dr.  Smith  finds  that 
.we  have  no  trustworthy  English  politicians :  why  then 
so  much   fear  of   Irish  ?      Tennyson  talked  of  **  the 
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blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt "  ;  and  all  the  while  he  made 

his  literary  eflfect  mainly  in  virtue  of  his  own  hysterics, 

which  may  or  may  not  have  been  Saxon.     We  do  not 

all  esteem  him  as  he  esteemed  himself;   and  perhaps 

these  pages  may   partly    show    that    Englishmen    in 

general  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  self-criticism. 

The  truest,  tersest,  and  most  scientific  sentence  that 

has  been  said  in  this  century  on  the  Irish  question  is 

the  utterance  not  of  an  English  publicist  or  politician 

but  of  an  Irish  landlord,  whose  written  remains  were 

published   last   year.      He  was  not  a  highly-cultured 

man :  he  was — be  it  duly  recorded  by  a  rationalist — a 

warmly  evangelical  Christian.    But  he  had  an  excellent 

heart,  and  if  the  heart  be  only  good  enough,  it  can  at 

times  wonderfully  enlighten  the  head.    John  Hamilton 

of  St.  Ernan*s,  Donegal,  met  with   Irish   peasants  of 

both  religions,  did  well  by  all,  and  was  well  done-by 

by  all,  as  he  shows  in  many  a  simply  touching  tale. 

And  though,  dying  before  the  Home  Rule  issue  took  its 

present  shape,  he  was  no  Home  Ruler,  he  gave  this 

judgment  on  the  Irish  question : 

^^  Ireland  has  to  attain  an  adult  state,  which  was  certainly 
retarded  in  bygone  years  by  misgovernment  and  oppression. 
A  great  deal  of  what  is  attributed  to  the  character  of  race  is 
readly  due  to  national  youth,  and  time  with  national  advance- 
ment will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  show  it."* 

The  "  blessing  of  God  "  is  on  the  side  of  the  nation 
which  knows  how  to  bless  itself,  even  as  it  is  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions.  The  man  who  wrote 
that  sentence,  with  its  simple  wisdom  and  its  touch  of 
childishness,  could  never  have  been  a  *•  Unionist ". 
Unionism  cannot  afford  to  admit  that  the  faults  of  the 
Irish  are  the  faults  of  national  youth  artificially  pro- 
longed. 

We  have  only  to  go  back  a  generation  to  find  Low- 
land Scotchmen  charging  Scotch  Celts  with  all  the 
vices  which  the  Goldwin  Smiths  find  in  those  of  Ire- 
land. Hill  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  is  flawed  and 
stained  throughout  by  irrational  imputations  on  the 
Celts  who  gave  their  name  to  his  own  race,  imputations 
which  point   to  their  own  answer  in  his  own  pages* 

>  "  Sixty  Years  Experience  as  an  Irish  Landlord,'*  1894,  P-  3^- 
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The  simple  secret  of  it  all  is  the  evil  instinct  which 
makes  the  prosperous  impute  others'  unprosperity  to  a 
vice  of  character,  carrying  into  class  relations  and  race 
relations  the  baseness  which  makes  them  shim  their 
unlucky  acquaintances,  especially  those  they  have 
helped  to  ruin.  Burton  like  other  Scotch  publicists 
was  faced  by  the  trouble  of  Highland  poverty,  and  like 
the  most  vulgar  ignoramus  he  framed  a  simple  theory 
to  the  eflfect  that  Highland  crofters  were  poor  by  reason 
of  their  hereditary  character.  All  the  while  he  inad- 
vertently made  it  clear  that  the  Gaelic-speaking  people 
of  the  Hebrides,  where  the  poverty  is  as  serious  as 
anywhere,  are  mostly  of  Scandinavian  descent;  and 
that  Lowland  settlers  have  utterly  failed  to  make  a 
living  at  all  where  native  Hebrideans  have  managed  to 
get  along.  Himself  ostentatiously  sceptical  about  the 
Druids,  he  accepted  the  worthless  traditional  termino- 
logy of  Celt  and  Saxon  without  the  least  critical  scruple. 
All  the  while  he  was  falling,  in  his'  own  history,  into 
hundreds  of  inaccuracies,  as  if  to  show  how  slovenly 
a  scholarly  "  Teuton  "  can  be.  To-day,  we  hear  much 
less  of  the  vices  of  Celticity  in  Scotland,  seeing  that 
the  Scotch  Celt  visibly  holds  his  own  with  the  Low- 
lander  wherever  he  meets  him  on  equal  terms,  and 
supplies  the  most  energetic  element  in  half  the  colonies. 
It  is  the  Irishman  who  is  to-day  under  the  insensate 
ban  of  "British"  prejudice;  and  we  are  now  told  that 
the  Scotch  Highlander  is  a  wholly  diflferent  type  from 
the  Irish  peasant.  So  much  change  can  one  generation 
work  in  the  babble  of  the  partisan.  A  difference  of 
character  there  certainly  is  between  the  average  High- 
lander of  to-day  and  the  average  Irish  tenant-farmer. 
But  what  made  the  difference?  Last  century  the 
ancestors  of  both  were  classed  together  as  irreclaim- 
able: last  generation  Burton  foimd  the  Highlander's 
case  hopeless.  Prejudice  can  never  stop  to  analyse 
and  think  :  the  Saxon's  temper  is  as  near  his  tongue  as 
the  Irish  Celt's,  albeit  the  Saxon  tongue  is  slower  in  its 
motion.  The  fact  is  that  the  Highlanders  of  to-day  are 
going  through  something  like  the  intellectual  evolution 
that  the  Lowlanders  began  at  the  Reformation.  They  are 
developing  all  the  narrow  and  obstinate  bigotry  which 
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for  two  hundred  years  distinguished  the  "  Saxon '^ 
Scotch  of  the  south.  It  is  they  who  now  reinforce 
the  party  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  and  repel  all  rational  criticism.  They  show 
the  brute  strength  of  purpose  that  goes  with  brute 
strength  of  body.  They  recruit  the  towns,  and  tend  to 
keep  the  level  of  town  culture  fixed  at  the  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  of  the  past.  In  fine,  their  faults  are  just  the 
faults  of  previous  generations  of  the  other  "  race "  in 
the  same  environment.    Ahsit  omen  ! 

If  racial  prejudice  can  but  unseal  its  eyes,  it  may 
read  in  every  history  the  lesson  that  not  national 
characteristics  but  national  conditions  determine  a 
nation's  well-being.  Given  different  conditions,  causes 
of  one  class  may  work  to  wholly  different  ends. 
Englishmen  are  wont  to  point  to  intestine  discord 
as  the  mark  of  racial  failure  or  unfitness.  As  if  any 
nation  ever  sank  lower  from  intestine  discord  than  did 
England  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  Germany  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War !  Dr.  Smith  decides  that  **  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Irish  horoscope  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  or  in  any  subsequent  manifesta- 
tions (!)  to  lead  us  to  assume  that  Irish  history 
without  British  connexion  would  have  been  bright 
and  happy  ".  **  Horoscope  "  is  the  right  word  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  sage,  in  such  an  undertaking.  But 
it  would  tax  even  his  gift  of  sophistry  to  point  to 
promise  of  bright  happiness  in  the  English  horoscope 
of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Saxons,  turned  religious 
.cowards,  basely  bought  off  the  Danes;  or  in  the  twelfth 
century,  under  King  Stephen,  or  under  King  John,  or 
under  Richard  the  Second,  or  under  either  Charles  or 
James  the  Second.  With  Dr.  Smith,  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought.  And  so,  while  deciding  on  one  page 
that  a  federated  Ireland  is  sure  still  to  be  united  against 
England,  he  decides  on  another  that  the  Irish  on  the 
contrary  will  fight  disastrously  among  themselves.  *•  The 
torch  of  intestine  discord"  will  be  ** re-kindled  once 
more".  So  that  while  the  rule  of  the  priest  is  "sinister", 
the  dissension  which  will  destroy  it  is  sinister  all  the 
same.  Sinister  in  a  sense  it  may  be;  but  English- 
men ought  surely  to  be  the  last  men  to  impute  intestine 
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discord  to  other  nations  as  a  crime.  It  is  the  strict 
scientific  truth  that  all  political  progress  is  made  by 
intestine  discord,  in  England  as  everywhere  else ;  and 
when  Dr.  Smith  is  not  bent  on  making  a  pariah  of  the 
Celt  he  is  lugubrious  over  the  intestine  discords  of  his 
own  race,  which  point  to  a  social  relidjustment  more 
profound  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  For  Irish- 
men as  for  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  discord  is  the 
natural  parent  of  social  progress.  The  one  sort  of 
intestine  discord  that  is  incurable  and  merely  ruinous 
is  the  discord  of  a  man's  reason  when  divided  against 
itself.  Into  that  discord  has  fallen  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  He  crowns  his  criticism  of  the 
Home  Rule  principle  with  the  claim  that  nearly  all  the 
'*  wealth  and  intelligence  '*  of  Ireland  are  on  the  side  of 
the  old  state  of  things — this  after  making  out  that  the 
"  Celtic  Irish "  have  no  intelligence  worth  reckoning 
with,  and  that  it  is  **  Saxon  Irish"  who  lead  the  **  Celtic 
Irish  *'.  When  an  English  intelligence  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  impartial  puts  the  case  thus,  the  value 
of  the  Irish  intelligence  which  joins  cause  with  Irish 
"  wealth  "  may  be  quickly  calculated. 

And  there  is  something  more  amiss  in  Dr.  Smith's 
polemic  than  even  the  wild  prejudice  and  self-contra- 
diction which  have  been  passed  under  review.  The 
line  between  passion  and  disingenuousness  is  delibe- 
rately crossed,  as  it  happens,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
essay.     He  begins : 

"  It  is  proposed  that  Celtic  and  Catholic  Ireland  shall  be 
made  a  separate  nation  with  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  that 
into  this  nation  Saxon  and  Protestant  Ulster  shall,  against 
its  will  and  in  spite  of  its  passionate  appeals  to  the  honor  of 
the  British  people,  be  forced/' 

What  are  the  facts  ?  Many  Home  Rulers,  recognising 
the  Ulster  difficulty,  have  proposed  to  meet  it.  Among 
other  schemes,  one  has  been  broached  for  the  erection 
of  Protestant  Ulster  into  a  separate  State  with  a 
separate  Parliament,  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  as 
that  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  the  future  Federal  Par- 
liament. And  how  was  this  suggestion  met  ?  By  loud 
Ulsterical  protests  that  Ulster  would  never  abandon 
the  scattered  Protestants  of  Southern  Ireland ;  that  she 
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would  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be«  After 
this,  the  initial  statement  of  Dr.  Smith  is  a  specific 
imposture,  sought  to  be  palmed  off  on  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  toleration 
of  false  witness  in  the  name  of  Saxonism  and  Pro- 
testantism and  Ulsteria.  The  Ulsterite  may,  if  he 
likes,  demand  separate  treatment :  he  may  not  go  on 
protesting  that  he  is  denied  separate  treatment  when 
he  has  expressly  refused  to  accept  such  treatment.  If 
we  are  to  infer  Ulster  character  from  Ulster  symptoms, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  fashion,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  decide 
that  the  man  of  Ulster  is  typically  a  blatherskite  and 
a  braggart,  and  that  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  whatever 
else  may  be.  At  present  his  main  function  is  to  help 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  South  by  showing  how  much 
more  brutal  and  fanatical  and  hysterical  a  Protestant 
may  be  than  a  Catholic.  But  even  he,  scientifically 
considered,  is  capable  of  improvement,  like  other 
people. 

Editor. 
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It  is  a  sad  pity  that  the  task  of  protesting  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  last  exhibition  of  royalism  should 
have  been  left  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie ;  or  rather  it  is  a  sad 
pity  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  having  an  excellent  case, 
should  have  so  handled  it  as  to  be  more  vulgar  than 
the  vulgarism  he  denounced.  He  thought  fit  to  insert 
in  his  protest  in  Parliament  some  expressions  addressed 
to  the  taste  of  the  pothouses  of  West  Ham ;  and  he 
chose  to  figure  as  a  man  who  gives  his  word  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  '<I  owe  no  allegiance  to  any 
hereditary  ruler,"  was  one  of  his  deliverances.  Now, 
Mr.  Hardie  poses  as  a  Christian  Socialist ;  and  he  is 
understood  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
taking  his  seat.  Sworn  or  aflSrmed,  that  "  allegiance  " 
is  a  political  undertaking;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  burden  the  cause  of  Republicanism  with  the  avowal 
that  such  a  declaration  has  no  meaning  whatever.  It 
has  the  clear  practical  meaning  of  committing  the 
utterer  to  the  acceptance  of  the  monarchy  while  the 
monarchy  is  by  law  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  disclaimer  as  Mr.  Hardie's  commits  the  utterer 
in  common  decency  to  some  action  for  the  purpose  of 
legally  removing  the  monarchy ;  but  Mr.  Hardie  takes 
no  such  action.  His  outbreak  thus  ranks  as  a  piece  of 
passing  bravado,  on  a  par  with  his  brass  band,  his  fore- 
and-aft  cap,  and  his  performances  in  the  pulpit.  It 
does  no  good  to  Republicanism ;  it  does  harm  in 
respect  of  its  gratuitous  vulgarity;  and  it  throws 
away  the  very  kernel  of  its  own  protest,  which  is, 
that  the  solemn  passing  of  a  jubilatory  and  con- 
gratulatory resolution  by  a  great  legislature  on  the 
score  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  heir  to  the  heir  of 
the  throne  is  ignoble,  and  subversive  of  that  legisla- 
ture's dignity.  You  cannot  stand  up  effectively  for 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  without  some  dignity  of 
your  own;  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Hardie's  recent 
(  5^3  )  2  L 
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speech  must  have  made  many  an  Englishman  groan, 
"  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  Bradlaugh  ". 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  give  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  due 
credit  for  being  the  one  member  of  Parliament  who 
had  the  courage  to  say  in  his  own  way  what  many 
members  of  Parliament  must  needs  have  felt.  It  is  a 
pitiful  thing  that  in  all  England  there  is  hardly  a 
glimpse  of  the  courage  which  says  these  things  openly. 
There  is  courage  to  protest  in  Parliament  against  royal 
grants;  but  to  protest  against  that  abasement  of 
national  dignity  and  national  character  which  royalism 
chronically  involves,  and  which  is  to  money  exaction 
what  dishonor  is  to  inconvenience — this  is  a  task  which 
only  a  single  representative  of  **  the  people  ",  with  no 
status  to  lose,  will  venture  to  take  up.  As  if  we  were 
not  all  humiliated  alike  by  the  prostration  of  our  repre- 
sentatives before  the  snob's  fetish  of  the  porphjrrogene. 
Monarchy  in  this  country  is  a  rebuke  to  its  civilisation, 
which  the  truly  civilised  man  bears  with  what  resigna- 
tion he  can  muster,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  elements 
of  barbarism  and  abjection  are  yet  too  strong  to  permit 
of  the  removal  of  the  reproach.  He  must  be  content 
to  hear  his  venerable  and  respectable  sovereign  com- 
placently classing  millions  of  her  intellectual  superiors 
as  **  my  people  '*,  and  amiably  acknowledging  their 
"  loyalty  "  to  her  throne,  person,  and  progeny ;  he  must 
further  be  content  to  see  the  heir-apparent  rank  as  the 
head  of  English  society,  on  the  strength  of  personal 
merits  which  could  not  well  secure  him  a  seat  in  a 
County  Council ;  he  must  yet  further  be  content  to  see 
the  heir's  heir  elevated  to  the  same  egregious  eminence, 
and  recipient  of  the  same  besotted  adoration.  But 
this  business  of  Parliamentary  felicitation  on  the  birth 
of  one  more  great-grandchild  is  surely  the  last  straw. 
Why  was  there  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  rise  and  say,  without  Mr.  Hardie's  bad  taste 
but  with  Mr.  Hardie's  courage :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
common-sense  of  the  nation  I  protest  against  a  resolu- 
tion which  implies  that  its  happiness  depends  in  any 
degree  on  any  addition  to  the  family  of  the  sovereign. 
In  the  name  of  the  dignity  of  this  House,  I  protest 
against  its  occupying  its  time  in  rejoicing  over  such 
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a  morally  infinitesimal  matter.  In  the  name  of  the 
people  for  whose  good  we  are  supposed  to  legislate,  I 
protest  against  the  pretence  that  the  monarchy  is  more 
than  a  surviving  formality,  part  of  the  constitution 
while  it  lasts,  yet  resting  on  no  other  reason  than 
custom  and  superstition.  In  the  name  of  duty  and 
dignity  alike,  let  us  go  about  our  legislative  business, 
and  try  to  do  something  to  better  the  lot  of  those  who 
so  sorely  need  such  betterment.  Enough  for  the  day  is 
the  monarch  thereof."  Why  was  there  no  one  to  say 
this  without  putting  his  foot  in  it  ?  Why  ?  Because 
England  is  at  this  moment  as  much  ridden  by  cant  and 
dissimulation  as  ever  she  was  in  her  history.  Because 
sincerity,  always  proclaimed  as  the  national  virtue, 
was  never  scarcer  than  now.  Because  the  recent 
"  advances  '*  in  democratic  politics  are  most  of  them 
changes  involving  no  pvirification  of  principle,  no 
deepening  of  thought,  no  rectification  of  logic ;  changes 
in  the  direction  of  sentimentalism  and  gain-seeking 
philanthropy;  changes  representing  the  substitution 
of  popular  sentiment  for  anti-popular  or  commercial 
sentiment,  without  any  subversion  of  the  reign  of 
instinct  in  general  or  of  the  instinct  for  popularity  in 
particular.  The  new  democratic  journals  are  no  more 
outspoken  on  the  main  issues  of  life  than  the  old. 
They  have  to  truckle  to  lower-middle-class  prejudice 
and  snobbery  where  the  old  press  truckled  to  upper- 
class  prejudice  and  snobbery.  They  must  above  all 
things  conciliate  the  class  which  advertises.  They 
must  dissemble  on  religion  and  on  science.  How 
should  we  then  expect  from  them  a  repudiation  of  the 
royalist  superstition?  And  why  should  we  hope  for 
more  outspokenness  from  Parliament  than  from  the 
press  ? 

The  why  is  sadly  simple.  Middle-class  Liberals 
may  have  many  virtues  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  look  to  them 
£Dr  an  outspoken  repudiation  of  any  one  of  the  shib- 
boleths of  "good  society".  The  more  enlightened 
shrug  their  shoulders  over  the  abracadabra  of  royalism 
as  they  shrug  their  shoulders  over  the  mummeries  of 
religion;  but  they  will  not  speak  out.  The  rule  of 
English  life  is  not  to  speak  out.    Gentlemen  will  jest  or 
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jeer  in  the  smoking-room  over  the  last  royal  marriagei 
and  over  the  Te  Deums  for  the  last  royal  birth ;  but 
they  will  say  not  a  word  of  protest  in  the  House  or  on 
the  platform.  And  when  the  word  of  protest  is  said  in 
bad  taste  by  a  **  Labor  member"  so-called,  they  shrug 
their  shoulders  the  more,  and  feel  they  have  done  well 
to  say  nothing.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the  hundreds 
of  educated  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  miss 
feeling  the  intellectual  humiliation  involved  in  these 
addresses,  in  the  declarations  of  statesmen  that  the 
birth  of  another  potential  heir  to  the  throne  is  a  matter 
for  national  thanksgiving.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  even  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  are  none  who 
see  the  ridiculousness  of  the  performance.  A  lord  is 
understood  to  keep  his  intelligence  conveniently  drugged 
by  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  order,  and  of  the  dangers 
of  whatever  **  rising  tide  **  happens  to  be  doing^duty  for 
the  time  being.  But  the  noble  lords  who  satirise  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  private  are  not  likely  to  feel  happy 
in  solemnly  rejoicing  that  one  more  sacred  infant  stands 
between  the  nation  and  the  possibility  of  having  to 
manage  its  affairs  without  a  Mikado  in  the  background. 
Lord  Rosebery  in  making  his  motion  said  it  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life,  or  something  of  that 
nature.  The  more  shame  to  Lord  Rosebery  if  it  were 
so.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  '*  unaffected  pleasure  "  to  him 
to  carry  Parliamentary  resolutions  of  congratulation  to 
the  Queen  on  the  birth  of  a  great-grandchild,  he  is  not 
the  man  for  his  post.  Last  year  he  was  telling  us  in 
careful  periods  how  anxious  he  was  that  his  party 
should  develope  into  something  imafifectedly  demo- 
cratic ;  that  its  policy  should  be  a  practical  grappling 
with  the  needs  of  the  people;  that  it  should  not  in 
future  give  the  people  reason  to  say  to  the  two  tradi- 
tional parties  alike,  "  A  plague  o*  both  your  houses  ". 
After  that  promise,  this  pudding.  The  rival  houses 
join  as  of  old  on  a  basis  of  banality.  Our  parties  never 
do  coincide  save  to  endorse  an  absurdity  or  a  dishonor: 
the  one  platform  on  which  they  can  fraternise  is  one  of 
common  and  congenial  degradation.  Never  will  a 
great  principle  or  a  noble  action  bring  the  Liberal 
leaders  and  the  Tory  leaders  to  an  understanding :  it 
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must  be  some  surrender  of  manly  dignity,  some  pros* 
tration  of  reason  and  judgment  before  a  throned  super- 
stition. They  agree  about  royalism  as  they  agree 
about  Parliamentary  prayers. 

It  would  be  gratuitously  pessimistic,  of  course,  to 
assume  that  Lord  Rosebery  enjoys  these  dissemblings 
and  genuflexions.  He  has  shown  plenty  of  common- 
sense.  But  the  trouble  is  that  British  common-sense 
has  been  for  ages  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
conformity.  It  never  dreams  of  breaking  with  tradi- 
tional convention  :  rather  the  acceptance  of  that  is  held 
to  be  part  of  the  process  of  common-sense.  So  we  get 
from  Lord  Rosebery  well-calculated  aspirations  which 
please  the  populace  and  hurt  nobody ;  and  for  the  rest 
the  customary  leather  and  prunella  of  English  life — 
insincerity,  hypocrisy,  cant.  Let  us  call  them  by  their 
names;  for  if  our  royalist  formulas  do  not  deserve  these 
titles,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  does.  And  the 
question  arises  for  those  who  are  in  earnest  about 
democracy.  What  serious  good  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
politicians  steeped  in  all  this  dissimulation  ?  If  this 
life  of  make-beHeve  and  moral  fraud  is  not  corrupt, 
what  is  meant  by  social  corruption  ?  If  the  national 
intellect  is  to  remain  benumbed  by  a  reason-wronging 
superstition,  or  the  national  character  degraded  by 
a  chronic  prostration  before  an  old-world  idol,  what 
hope  is  there  that  we  shall  at  the  same  time  succeed  in 
making  democracy  dignified,  self-respecting,  and  worthy 
of  respect  ? 

There  is  no  more  practical  question  before  the 
British  nation  at  this  moment ;  though  with  its  usual 
defect  of  philosophy  it  puts  aside  the  fundamental  issue 
as  unpractical.  The  one  class  to  whom  we  may  look 
for  a  clear  and  outspoken  decision  on  the  matter  is 
undoubtedly  the  working-class,  since  that  is  the  class 
in  which  sincerity  on  the  whole  has  most  chances,  and 
make-believe  is  least  a  matter-of-course.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  a  working-man  member,  however  faultily, 
comes  forward  to  say  what  everybody  else  is  afraid  to 
say  in  Parliament.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
working-class  representative  should  do  the  thing  in 
bad    taste.      Working    men    in  the  mass  appreciate 
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dignity  and  impressiveness  as  much  as  anybody;  and 
they  have  always  valued  those  leaders  who  in  point  of 
self-control  and  judgment  can  hold  their  own  with 
upper-class  men  apd  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 
But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  workers  can 
keep  their  representatives  right  on  this  question,  and 
that  is  by  establishing  a  deliberate  and  determined 
Republican  movement.  It  will  not  do  to  go  on  year 
after  year  voting  against  royal  grants  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  rOyalism  is  not  only  left  unchallenged  but  is 
formally  glorified  by  the  legislature  with  an  imbecile 
complacency.  It  is  in  fact  a  plain  inconsistency  to 
stand  by  the  principle  of  a  hereditary  monarchy  and 
yet  cry  out  at  every  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  sacred  stock.  If  we  want  an  heir  to  the  throne  it 
is  plainly  the  sovereign's  business  to  provide  plenty  of 
heirs  to  guard  against  extinction ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  these  in  turn  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  likewise. 
If  we  are  tired  of  keeping  them,  it  is  time  we  were 
tired  of  maintaining  the  sinecure  they  are  called  upon 
to  fill.  A  leading  Conservative,  perhaps  not  in  sober 
earnest,  but  certainly  in  earnest,  lately  argued  that  a 
royal  family  is  necessary  for  the  laying  of  foundation 
stones,  the  opening  of  new  hospitals  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  the  unveiling  of  important  statues ;  but 
it  is  not  understood  that  the  royal  family  endorses  that 
vindication  of  its  existence.  Even  if  we  were  as  foolish 
as  we  undoubtedly  look  in  this  matter,  we  could  run  a 
President  fqr  such  purposes,  without  any  obligation  to 
suspend  legislative  business  for  the  passing  of  votes  of 
thanks  to  God  on  the  occasion  of  an  addition  to  his 
family. 

Let  the  workers  look  to  it.  If  they  will  not  resolve  to 
make  an  end  of  this  medieeval  absurdity  of  monarchism, 
they  need  not  hope  to  put  their  politics  on  a  sound 
footing.  If  they  will  not  coerce  official  Liberalism 
into  manliness  and  honesty,  they  will  never  get  from 
it  the  fruits  of  manliness  and  honesty.  If  they  will 
not  squarely  and  straightforwardly  move  for  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  out-and-out,  they  will  never  get 
to  the  end  of  royal  grants  and  fulsome  votes  of  con- 
gratulation.     If  they  will   not   put  their  foot  on  the 
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politics  which  makes  *'  God  save  the  Queen "  the 
typical  national  aspiration,  they  will  never  attain  to 
politics  which  shall  enable  the  nation  to  save  itself. 

And  if  they  will  but  be  true  to  themselves  and  do 
these  things,  they  can  work  a  transformation  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  on  this  head  in  a  few  years.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  they  began  to  call  for  an  Eight 
Hours  law;  and  already,  in  defiance  of  economic 
argument  and  commercial  common-sense,  they  have 
got  scores  of  middle-class  members  pledged  to  give 
them  their  wish,  leaving  them  to  take  the  consequences 
of  the  experiment.  If  they  can  so  overrule  self-interest 
and  sound  argument,  they  can  certainly  overrule 
pusillanimous  propriety,  conscious  superstition,  and 
.half-hearted  ceremonial.  And  it  would  be  immeasnr- 
ably  better  worth  their  while. 

X. 
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The  Census  Reports  do  not  tell  us  all  we  should  like  to 
know  about  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  the  rise 
and  decline  of  industries.  Much  of  the  information 
they  purport  to  set  forth  is  grievously  impaired  by 
unscientific  modes  of  classification  and  by  the  lack  of 
all  attempts  to  correct  or  verify  the  statements  made 
on  the  Census  sheets.  But  certain  large  facts  marking 
movements  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  and 
important  changes  in  the  structure  of  industry  are 
clearly  brought  to  light. 

In  trying  to  set  some  of  these  facts  in  their  more 
important  bearings  I  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  dispense  with  the  more  cumbrous  array  of  figures 
and  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  more  instructive 
estimate  of  percentages.  For  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  growth  of  the  several  industries  and  occupations  by 
the  employment  they  afford,  our  principal  statistical 
objective  will  be  the  11*65  P®^  cent  which  marks  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  decennial  period  1881  to  1891,  and  the  15'!  per 
cent  which  measures  the  increase  of  the  "occupied" 
classes  in  the  country. 

Since  the  larger  part  of  our  investigation  will  be 
directed  to  the  Censuses  of  1881  and  1 891  it  will  be 
desirable  to  begin  by  placing  in  evidence  the  general 
classification  of  occupations  in  the  two  reports. 


1881. 

1891. 

Professional - 
Domestic      -      -      -      . 
Commercial- 
Agricultural  (and  Fishing) 
Industrial     .... 

647,075  .. 
1,803,810     ., 

980,128  .. 
1.313.184  .. 
6,373.367     .. 

926,132 
.     1,900,328 
.     1,399,735 
.     1.336,945 
..     7.336,344 

The  one  important  fact  disclosed    by  the  Census 
which  has  attained  wide  publicity  is  the  decline  in  the 
(  520  ) 
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number  of  agricultiiral  laborers  and  of  others  engaged 
in  working  on  the  soil.  The  number  of  agricultural 
laborers  has  fallen  from  870,798  in  1881  to  780,707, 
a  drop  of  10*3  per  cent.  The  number  of  farmers  and 
their  male  relatives  decreases  from  299,140  in  1881  to 
290,897  in  1 89 1.  The  significance  of  this  absolute 
decline  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  each  Census 
since  1851  shows  a  nearly  proportionate  change.  Long 
before  agricultural  rents  had  begun  to  fall  and  the 
decay  of  agriculture  had  obtained  recognition,  the 
number  of  Englishmen  engaged  in  what  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  English  industry  had 
begim  to  fall  oflf  rapidly.  The  chief  economic  determi- 
nants of  this  movement  obtain  clear  recognition  in  the 
General  Report:  "The  natural  eflfort  of  the  farmer 
to  meet  the  continuous  fall  of  prices  of  his  produce 
by  cutting  down  his  labor  bill  to  the  utmost  in  his 
power ; "  and  "  the  diminished  demand  for  labor  due 
to  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  permanent 
pasture  ". 

But  while  the  decline  in  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  staple  branches  of  agriculture  is  absolute,  the 
rural  population  as  a  whole  shows  only  a  proportionate 
decline,  yielding  a  growth  of  3*29  per  cent  in  places 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  The  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  large  towns  prove  that  while  the  town  popu- 
lation is  still  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  rural  districts,  the  influx  from  the  country  to  the 
towns  which  marked  earlier  decades  has  received  a 
decisive  check.  How  far  improved  intelligence  is 
engaged  in  dispelling  the  rustic  dreams  of  a  London 
paved  with  gold  and  bringing  home  to  the  bucolic  mind 
the  growing  difficulties  of  obtaining  regular  well-paid 
work  in  the  towns,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  the 
facts  stand  clearly  out.  In  the  first  place  the  net 
emigration  from  England  to  other  countries  has  enor- 
mously increased,  measuring  617,487,  as  compared  with 
148,298  in  the  previous  decade,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  passing  directly  from  the  country  to  foreign 
lands.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  certain  branches  of  rural  occupations  outside 
the  staple  branches  of  agriculture.     The  number  of 
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market  and  private  gardeners  has  largely  grown  between 
1881  and  1891,  showing  an  increase  of  20*9  per  cent, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  amount  of  land  used 
for  market  gardens  and  nursery  groimds  has  increased 
65  per  cent.  The  remarkable  figures  of  the  transport 
industries  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
rural  population  is  engaged  in  employments  connected 
with  roads  and  railways.  Again,  the  utilisation  of 
large  rural  districts  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  other  home 
counties  for  residential  purposes,  and  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  country  outside  the  urban  boundaries  of 
all  large  centres  of  population,  has  made  immense 
progress  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  provides  in 
household  work  and  in  subsidiary  local  occupations 
employment  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  establishment  of  an  ever-growing  number 
of  schools  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  country 
must  add  appreciably  to  the  rural  population  of  many 
coimties.  These  considerations  will  help  to  explain 
why,  in  the  face  of  a  great  reduction  in  agricvdtural 
labor,  the  rural  population  shows  a  small  absolute  in- 
crease. In  regarding  the  smaller  flow  of  rural  popu- 
lation into  the  towns  we  are  not  justified  in  ascribing 
it  to  any  actual  weakening  of  the  economic  attractions 
of  town  life.  As  the  towns,  growing  faster  than  the 
rural  parts,  contain  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  the 
population,  the  same  attractive  forces  necessarily  seem 
feebler,  when  measured  by  results,  as  applied  to  an 
outside  population  which  is  an  ever- diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  from  agriculture  to  the  other  great  ex- 
tractive industry,  that  0/  mining,  we  find  an  activity 
and  development  which  compensates  the  decline  of 
agricultural  employment.  Indeed,  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  coal-miners  from  381,963  to  517,110,  or  a 
rise  of  35*5  per  cent,  outweighs  both  the  reduced 
number  of  agricultural  workers  and  the  remarkable 
diminution  in  the  miners  of  ironstone,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  and  lifts  the  increase  for  the  extractive  industries 
taken  as  a  whole  to  11  per  cent,  or  nearly  the  level 
of  the  growth  of  population,  though  they  remain  still 
considerably  below  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  employed 
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population.  The  case  of  the  coal-miners,  however, 
aptly  illustrates  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  *' employ- 
ment", for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the 
number  of  miners  increased  35*5  per  cent  the  output 
of  coal  grew  no  mpre  than  20*0  per  cent,  a  comparison 
involving  important  efifects  on  regularity  of  employment 
and  average  weekly  earnings.  In  other  words,  the 
real  increase  in  employment  in  coal-mining  is  fax 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  em- 
ployed. The  actual  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
the  extractive  industries  of  agriculture  and  mining  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  England  has  become 
specialised  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  a  steady  and  continual  flow  of  population 
from  agriculture  into  manufacture.  Now  it  is,  of 
course,  true  that  an  ever-growing  proportion  of  the 
wealth  we  produce  takes  the  shape  of  manufactured 
goods.  But  the  Census  returns  for  the  last  thirty  years 
show  that  it  is  not  the  case  that  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  of  the  English  people  is  engaged 
in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  coimtry.  Taking  the 
aggregate  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  from 
the  Census  returns  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,'  it  appears  that  while  up  to  1861  they  furnished 
employment  for  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
people,  after  that  date,  although  there  continues  to  be 
an  absolute  increase  in  the  number  thus  employed,  that 
increase  is  slower  than  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  manufacture  from 
1 84 1  to  1 88 1  runs  as  follows  : 

1841 27'i  per  cent. 

1851 3«7    "      M 

1861 330    „      „ 

1871 3i'6    „      „ 

1881 307    „      ,. 

While  the  Census  returns  for  1891  do  not  furnish  the 
figures  in  a  form  directly  available  for  comparison  as 

»  "  Occupations  of  the  Peoples/*  1841-1881. 
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1881. 

145*307  ". 

105,04a 

342.231  ... 

267,976 

820,58a  ... 

786,660 

108,780  ... 

87.174 

70.517  ... 

54.080 

56,047  ... 

43.015 

31,141  ... 

22,175 

797,989  ... 

629,371 

1,128,589  ... 

1.053,648 

1.099.833  ... 

981,105 

76.566  ... 

68,20a 

196,889  ... 

166,745 

1,503,225  ... 

1.277,592 

940,320  ... 

816,243 

18,328  ... 

14.339 
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regards  the  whole  field  of  manufacture^  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  workers 
who  are  engaged  in  manufacture  is  rather  diminishing 
than  growing. 

Books,  Prints,  Maps   - 
Machines  and  Implements 
Houses,    Furniture,    and 

Decorations 
Carriages  and  Harness 
Ships  and  Boats  - 
Chemicals  and  Compounds 
Tobacco  and  Pipes     - 
Food  and  Lodging 
Textile  Fabrics     - 
Dress        .      -      -      - 
Animal  Substances 
Vegetable  Substances- 
Mineral  Substances    - 
General  and  Unspecified 
Refuse  Matters 

Total    7,336.564     ...    6.393,127 

The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  decennium  is  14*9, 
or  a  little  below  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  occupied 
population.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
figures  include  a  large  number  of  dealers,  especially  in 
the  textile  and  clothes  trades,  a  class  shown  to  be 
growing  at  a  rate  far  above  the  average  for  manu- 
facture, we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
manufacture  is  offering  an  increase  of  occupation  per- 
ceptibly below  the  increase  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. When  we  turn  to  deal  with  the  staple  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  the  lesson  is  a  still  more  striking 
one. 

The  only  great  manufacturing  industries  which  have 
shown  a  steady  and  considerable  progress  in  the  pro- 
portion of  employment  during  the  last  forty  years  are 
the  machinery  and  tool-making  trades  and  ship-building, 
in  other  words,  those  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  transport  trade,  a  fact  of  which  the  importance  will 
presently  appear.  In  the  last  decennial  period  the 
persons  engaged  in  making  or  dealing  in  machines, 
tools,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds,  increased  27*7  per 
cent,  the  great  growth  being  in  engine  and  machinery 
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makers.  The  shipbuilding  trades  show  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent.  The  other  leading  groups  of  our  staple 
manufactures,  the  steel  and  iron  trades,  the  textile 
trades,  the  dressmaking  trades  (excluding  the  dealers) 
show  an  increase  below  that  of  the  population.  The 
number  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  advanced 
from  361,343  in  1881  to  380,193  in  1891,  or  less  than  6 
per  cent. 

The  most  instructive  figures,  however,  are  those 
which  relate  to  those  textile  trades  whose  expansion 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of  English 
commerce.  Though  the  output  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  factories  has  been  growing  at  a  portentous  rate 
during  the  last  torty  years,  the  proportion  of  English 
labor  engaged  in  these  trades  has  been  continuously 
diminishing.  Taking  the  cotton  manufacture  and  the 
flax  and  linen  manufactures  which  are  grouped  with  it 
we  find  the  increase  for  the  period  1881-1891  is  87  per 
cent,  considerably  less  than  the  growth  of  population. 
The  group  of  next  importance,  the  wool  and  worsted 
industries,  yields  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  failing 
slightly  to  keep  pace  with  population.  The  silk,  linen, 
and  lace  manufactures  show  an  absolute  decline  of 
emplo3rment :  the  only  large  advances  are  in  the  hosiery 
and  carpet  manufactures.  Taking  a  general  view  of 
the  textile  and  dyeing  manufactures,  and  deducting 
drapers,  mercers,  and  other  dealers,  we  find  that  the 
growth  in  the  decennial  period  is  just  over  5  per  cent, 
or  one-third  of  the  growth  of  the  occupied  classes,  and 
less  than  half  the  rate  of  growth  of  population.  Yet 
this,  decennium  is  distinguished  from  the  last,  which 
showed  not  merely  a  relative  but  an  absolute  decline  of 
employment  in  textile  industries.  The  figures  for  the 
half  century  bring  out  the  valuable  fact  that  since 
machinery  has  firmly  established  its  control  over  the 
weaving  trades  the  most  important  and  expansive  of 
England's  great  industries  gives  direct  employment  to 
an  ever-diminishing  proportion  of  workers,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  textile  workers  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and  of  employment 
in  general.  The  following  figures,  dating  back  to  1841 
(before  the  large  factory  and  power  loom  had  estab- 
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lished  themselves  over  the  whole  area  of  textile  in- 
dustry), are  worth  consideration : 

Textile  Popalation. 

1841  -         -         -        -         .         -         618,509 » 

1851 603,800 

1861  .         .         .        -         .         -         934*500 

1871 970,000 

1881 962,000 

1891 1,011,255 

Thus  it  appears  that  since  1861  the  textile  trades  have 
been  falling  behind  in  the  proportion  of  direct  employ- 
ment they  afford. 

The  group  of  dress-making  trades  shows  an  increase 
of  13*9  per  cent,  a  slight  falling  off  in  proportion  of 
employment.  Here,  however,  traders  are  largely 
merged  with  "  makers  ",  so  that  the  proportion  engaged 
in  making  dress  will  be  smaller  than  appears.  The 
only  great  machine  industry  which  marks  a  large  in- 
crease here  is  boot  and  shoe  making:  the  growth  of 
tailors,  milliners,  and  hand-machinists  plays  the  most 
prominent  part  in  bringing  out  the  increase. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  proportion  of 
the  industrial  population  engaged  in  the  textile  and 
dress  groups  during  the  last  fifty  years,  prove  that  the 
normal  tendency  after  1861  has  been  a  retrogressive 
one  in  the  proportion  of  employment  given  : 


Textile  and 

Dyeing. 

Dress. 

I84I 

-      9-1  pel 

*  cent. 

7*8  per  cent. 

I85I 

-     ii'i 

■     IO-3        „ 

I86I 

-      IO'2 

-        -      9-8         „ 

I87I 

•      9"3 

•        -      8-5         „ 

I88I 

-       8-2 

-        -      8'i         „ 

I89I 

•-      7-6 

•        -        -      8-3         „ 

It  appears  that  since  machinery  has  obtained  fiill 
control  over  the  principal  textile  and  dress  industries 
the  proportion  of  employment,  in  spite  of  the  vastly 
increased  output,  has  fallen  off,  and  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  cotton-spinning  and  boot-making  are  the 
only  considerable  branches  of  the  textile  and  dress 

1  Ov\y  349.452.  or  56-8  per  cent,  in  factories  (Porter,  **  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  p.  78). 
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manufkctures  which  yield  an  increase  of  employment 
above  the  growth  of  population. 

Among  the  secondary  manufactures,  which  are  not 
in  the  full  sense  machine  industries,  and  where  much 
skilled  handwork  is  required,  the  furnishing  trades, 
china  atid  earthenware  and  glass  manufactures,  show 
a  growth  in  the  proportion  of  employment  to  popula- 
tion. One  more  conspicuous  fact  appears  from  the 
statistics  of  manufacture.  The  most  rapid  increase  of 
employment  shows  itself  in  those  industries,  whether 
machine  or  hand- worked,  which  supply  some  luxury 
or  some  peculiarly  modern  want.  Electrical  apparatus, 
gas,  book-binding,  tobacco,  watch-making,  printing, 
china,  bicycles,  show  a  very  large  increase  of  em- 
ployment. To  these  must  be  added  the  chemical 
trades  and  a  certain  number  of  small  unspecified  trades 
chiefly  connected  with  and  subsidiary  to  machinery. 

A  foil  view  of  manufacture  makes  it  evident  that  the 
one  million  and  three  quarters  added  to  our  working 
population  between  1881  and  1891  are  not  by  any 
means  absorbed  by  manufacture.  How,  then,  are  they 
occupied?  Outside  the  extractive  and  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  there  is  only  one  great  depart- 
ment of  **  making "  which  has  been  left  unmentioned, 
the  building  trades.  But  though  in  the  previous 
decennium  these  trades  grew  21  per  cent,  between 
1 88 1  and  1891  their  employment  only  increased  from 
666,738  to  680,886,  or  a  paltry  2*1  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  we  must  look  outside  the  <* making" 
trades  for  the  explanation.  While  the  agricultural 
class  has  positively  declined,  the  domestic  class  grown 
only  5«4  per  cent,  the  industrial  class  i5'i  per  cent, 
the  commercial  class  shows  an  increase  of  42*8  per 
cent,  and  the  professional  class  43*1  per  cent. 

Our  examination  of  manufacture  makes  it  clear  that 
few  of  the  staple  manufactures  have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  industrial  population,  and  that  the  great 
increase  has  (excepting  coal  mining  and  machine 
making)  been  in  the  minor  trades.  The  Census 
figures,  however,  include  a  large  number  of  dealers. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  shop-keeping  class  comes 
under  this  head.    There  is  every  reason  ta  believe  that 
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if  the  Registrar-General  had  felt  himself  able  to 
separate  the  "dealers"  from  the  "makers"  in  the 
industrial  class,  the  latter,  instead  of  nearly  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  occupied  population, 
would  show  a  considerable  decline.  The  Census  con- 
tains ample  evidence  that  the  retail  shopkeeper  has 
grown  much  faster  than  the  "making"  classes.  The 
following  comparison  of  the  population  in  1881  and 
1891  in  trades  where  they  are  separable  from  "makers" 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  tables  in  the  volume : — 


Trade. 
Chemists  -  • 
Booksellers 
Stationers  -  • 
Drapers  -  -  - 
Haberdashers  • 
Grocers  -  -  - 
Poulterers  and 


Fish 


mongers  •  -  - 
Greengrocers  and 

Fruiterers  -  - 
Cheesemongers    and 

Buttermen  -  - 
Butchers  •  -  - 
Coal-dealers  •  <• 
Ironmongers  -  - 
General  Shopkeepers 


i88z 

19,000 
9,910 

82,362 

9.565 
129,818 

21,497 
29,614 

4.379 
81,702 
20,401 
16,122 
54.860 


1891 
2ii930 
13.596 
21,798 

107,018 
12,481 

181,856 


Increase  or 
Decrease  per 

+  15-4 

+  37'2 

+  43-0 

+  a9"9 

+  30-5 

+  40"i 


29,711    +  38-2 
40,963    +  38-3 


5,108 
98,921 

23.799 
21,444 
53.608 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


i6-6 

2I'I 

i6'7 
330 
23 


Total  of  Sample  -    494,471      632,233        +  27*9 

This  enormous  increase  in  all  the  sample  trades  (which 
include  all  the  important  branches  of  retailing  where 
"productive"  work  does  not  directly  enter)  indicates 
that  the  "  dealing"  part  of  the  industrial  class  is  grow- 
ing much  faster  than  the  growth  of  the  occupied  popu- 
lation, while  the  manufacturing  and  other  '* productive" 
industries  fail  to  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  as  formerly. 

The  full  significan'ce  of  these  ''  shop-keeping  "  figures 
is  not  perceived  tmtil  we  turn  to  that  great  division  of 
the  "Commercial  Class"  engaged  in  wholesale  dealing, 
money,  and  insurance.  This  class  has  grown  from 
316,865  in  1881  to  416,365  in  1891,  or  33-1  per  cent* 
The  large  heterogeneous  division  described  as  "mer- 
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chants  and  agents"  has  grown  from  285,138  to  363,037, 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  occupied  population.  A 
still  more  significant  feature  is  the  growth  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  engaged  as  dealers  in  money 
and  as  insurance  agents.  The  concentration  of  banking 
business  in  companies  is  indicated  by  a  positive  decline 
in  the  number  of  men  returned  as  bankers ;  but  the 
increase  of  banking  business  is  proved  by  the  growth 
of  bank  officials  and  clerks  from  14,998  to  19,975.  But 
while  dealers  in  money  have  increased  more  than  31 
per  cent,  insurance  agents  have  actually  doubled  their 
number.  Indeed  the  growth  of  insurance  agents  during 
the  last  twenty  years  deserves  an  exact  enumeration : 

1871  .  -  -  -  5,687 
1881  -  -  -  -  15,068 
1891      ...       -     31,437 

Commercial  clerks  and  commercial  travellers  are  rapidly 
increasing  groups.  The  former  increased  24*2  per  cent, 
while  the  latter  grew  no  less  than  36*2  per  cent  in  the 
last  decennium. 

We  find  then  that  every  branch  of  the  trading  class  * 
has  grown  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  than  the  in- 
dustrial population  as  a  whole.  The  extractive  and 
manufacturing  occupations  are  absorbing  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  the  growing  population,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  "dealing"  trades  an  ever-increasing 
proportion.  No  conclusion,  indeed,  seems  more  certain 
than  that  the  conditions  of  modern  competitive  industry 
in  this  coimtry  are  placing  a  rapidly  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  population  in  the  various  branches  of  ''dis- 
tribution ",  in  the  capacity  of  wholesale  merchants, 
brokers,  dealers,  agents,  shop-keepers,  etc.  Nor  is  the 
movement  peculiar  to  the  last  decennium.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  analysis  of  the  four  previous  Censuses  shows 
that  the  increased  proportion  of  employment  in  ''  deal- 
ing" and  "industrial  service"  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  last  forty  years. 


Dealing. 

Industrial  S«nrices. 

I85I     - 

x86i      . 
1871 
1881      - 

6*5  per  cent. 
7*1        « 

-  7*8        »t 

-  7*8 

4*5  per  cent. 
40        „ 
60        „ 
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The  most  marked  tendency  of  modern  industrial  evolu- 
tion, the  concentration  of  capital  and  labor  in  larger 
units  for  efifective  competition,  the  swallowing  of  small 
businesses  by  larger  businesses,  indicated  in  retail  trade 
by  the  growth  of  "  Universal  Providers "  and  huge 
stores,  does  not  appear  to  be  attended  by  that  aggregate 
saving  of  labor  which  is  secured  by  the  corresponding 
movement  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  A  smaller 
proportion  of  persons  are  engaged  in  "making"  a  vastly 
increased  quantity  of  material  goods,  a  larger  propor- 
tion in  distributing  them.  The  labor  saved  by  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  in  other  economies  of 
manufacture  and  agriculture  seems  to  be  flowing,  with 
growing  rapidity,  into  the  work  of  distribution.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  economies 
of  labor  achieved  in  distributive  have  been  far  less 
marked  than  those  achieved  in  the  "  productive " 
businesses.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  fiill  explanation. 
J.  S.  Mill  observed  long  ago,  **  Retail  price,  the  price 
paid  by  the  actual  consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly 
and  imperfectly  the  eflfect  of  competition ;  and  when 
competition  does  exist,  it  often,  instead  of  lowering 
prices,  merely  divides  the  gain  of  the  higher  prices 
among  a  larger  number  of  dealers  *'  (**  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  II,"  ch.  iv,  sec.  3). 

The  owner  of  a  small  capital  possessing  neither  the 
skill  nor  the  enterprise  required  to  engage  in  manu- 
facture with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  realising  more 
and  more  the  hopelessness  which  attends  small-scale 
production  in  businesses  where  the  "  law  of  increasing 
returns  "  is  strongly  operative,  is  driven  more  and  more 
to  distributive  trade,  where  by  moderate  skill  and 
assiduity  he  may  hope  to  obtain,  at  the  expense  of 
established  shops  and  other  businesses,  a  proportion 
of  the  distributive  work  which  attaches  to  a  particular 
community.  There  are  many  evidences  that  this  in- 
cessantly increasing  subdivision  of  the  trading  and 
distributive  work  is  going  on.  The  starting  of  numerous 
small  branch  establishments,  the  growth  of  advertising 
and  touting  of  every  kind,  the  increased  assiduity  in 
calling  for  orders,  the  rapid  delivering  of  goods  which 
mark  retail  trade  in  all  considerable  towns  are  examples 
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of  increased  labor  of  distribution  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Since  all  these  classes  obtain  a  living  derived 
from  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
it  seems  likely  that  that  difference  is  an  ever-growing 
one.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  great  fall  in  wholesale  prices  since  1873  ^^is  been 
attended  by  a  wholly  incommensurate  drop  in  retail 
prices.  Unfortunately,  there  exists  no  reliable  and 
adequate  record  of  the  variations  of  retail  prices  in 
such  a  form  that  they  can  be  compared  with  the 
variations  of  wholesale  prices  recorded  in  Sauerbeck's 
tables.  The  comparison  often  made  between  the  price 
of  flour  and  that  of  bread  is  of  course  invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  the  baker  is  not  a  mere  distributor,  while 
in  the  case  of  meat  and  vegetables  and  dairy  produce, 
the  margin  is  often  rendered  doubtful  by  the  necessary 
allowance  for  risk  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating  cost 
of  carriage.  It  is,  however,  a  highly  probable  judgment 
that  the  restriction  of  labor  in  manufacture,  due  to 
improvements  in  the  industrial  arts  advancing  faster 
than  the  current  consumption,  is  driving  a  large  amount 
of  labor  to  betake  itself  to  a  competition  for  the  work 
of  distribution  which  seems  capable  of  subdivision  and 
refinement  to  an  extent  which  has  little  relation  to  the 
actual  increase  of  utility  which  attends  such  subdivision. 
The  competition  of  two  grocers  in  a  small  district 
probably  suffices  to  secure  reasonable  prices  and 
efficient  service.  If  two  other  grocers  compete  in  the 
same  district  the  service  may  be  slightly  more  effective, 
but  since  twice  the  number  of  persons  must  make  a 
living  by  distributing  the  same  amount  of  goods  as 
before,  the  effective  competition  of  the  four  cannot 
secure  prices  at  so  low  a  level  as  the  effective  com- 
petition of  two. 

Closely  associated  with  the  increased  occupation  of 
dealing  is  the  increased  conveyance  of  goods  and 
persons  which  it  involves.  This  brings  us  to  that 
division  of  the  commercial  class  which  we  have  not 
yet  touched,  the  transport  services.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  road  traffic  has  increased  from 
282,391  to  366,201,  or  29-7  for  the  ten  years,  while 
those  engaged  in  railway  traffic  have  increased  no  less 
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than  34  per  cent.  During  this  period  it  appears  that 
the  length  of  railway  lines  had  increased  from  12,807  to 
14,156,  or  just  over  10  per  cent,  while  the  net  receipts 
had  increased  about  13  per  cent.*  Among  railway 
workers  the  class  which  shows  by  far  the  largest 
proportionate  growth  is  the  engine  drivers  and 
stokers,  who  increased  from  22,856  to  40,008,  or 
about  76  per  cent.  The  number  engaged  in  water 
traffic  shows  a  rise  of  11 '6,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  but  falling  short  of  the  growth 
of  the  occupied  classes.  The  increase  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  conveying  messages,  porterage,  etc.,  shows 
an  increase  from  140,613  to  194,044.  Adding  to  these 
certain  minor  branches,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  persons  directly  occupied  with  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  has  grown  from  663,263  to  983,370,  or 
48^3  per  cent.  This  portentous  growth  throws 
further  light  upon  the  statistics  of  manufacturing 
populations.  The  industries  connected  with  making 
carts,  carriages,  ships,  rigging,  bicycles,  harness, 
and  other  goods  subsidiary  to  conveyance,  those 
connected  with  making  and  mending  roads  and 
railways,  show  an  increase  far  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country, 
an  increase  measuring  in  fact  26*8  per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  has  remarked  upon  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  transport  services  in  the  production 
of  English  wealth  :  "  Probably  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  benefit  she  has  derived  from  the  progress 
of  manufactures  during  the  present  century  has  been 
through  the  indirect  influence  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
transport  of  men  and  goods,  of  water  and  light,  of 
electricity  and  news;  for  the  dominant  economic  fact 
of  our  own  age  is  the  development  not  of  the  manu- 
facturing, but  of  the  transport  industries  ".*  That  this 
movement,  though  its  pace  is  accelerated  in  the  last 
decennium,  is  a  regular  movement  of  the  last  fifty 
yearS|  appears  from  Mr.  Booth's  analysis  showing 
the  percentage  of   the    employed    engaged    in    such 

t  StatisUcal  Abstract,  p.  x86. 

s  «« Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  vol.  i,  p.  724. 
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work  since  1 841,  to  which  I  append  the  percentage  for 
1891 : 

1841 2'2  per  cent 

1851 4-1   „       „ 

1861 4-6  „       „ 

1871 4*9  „       „ 

i88i 5-6  „       „ 

1891 6-8  „       „ 

A  closer  investigation  makes  it  evident  that,  so  far  from 
the  occupations  connected  with  traffic  by  road  falling 
off,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  making  and 
repairing  roads  and  streets  and  in  carrying  on  road 
traffic  has  constantly  increased  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  faster  than  the  population,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  year  1881,  which  showed  a  temporary 
set-back. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  movements 
of  the  employed  population  so  far  as  the  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  of  material  goods  is  con- 
cerned. Agriculture  employs  an  absolutely  smaller 
proportion  of  the  employed  population ;  the  staple 
manufacturers  engaged  in  producing  textile,  metal,  and 
miscellaneous  goods  for  home  consumption  and  for 
foreign  trade  employ  an  increased  number  of  persons, 
but  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  total  of  employed. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  mining  and  building  classes, 
and  even  those  engaged  in  making  and  maintaining 
the  machinery  of  transport,  so  as  to  yield  an  aggregate 
of  all  occupied  in  "  making  "  forms  of  material  wealth, 
the  growth  of  this  order  falls  below  the  growth  of  the 
occupied  population.  An  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  conveyance 
and  distribution,  in  carrying  and  trading,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  making.  If  one  may  venture  upon  a 
wide  generalisation,  the  tendency  of  the  movements 
described  is  to  suggest  that  just  as  England  passed  at 
the  close  of  last  century  from  the  rank  of  an  agri- 
cultural country  to  that  of  a  manufacturing  and  trading 
country,  she  is  now  shedding  the  manufacturing  charac- 
ter and  is  becoming  more  and  more  what  she  has  been 
often  prematurely  dubbed,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers". 

Two  other  movements  of  deep  and  general  interest 
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appear  from  a  comparison  with  former  Censuses.  The 
first  has  reference  to  the  enormous  growth  of  the  pro- 
fessional class,  which  appears  in  the  first  rough  classifi- 
cation. A  close  analysis  of  this  extremely  interesting 
section  is  here  impossible,  but  a  few  points  may  be 
noticed. 

The  clerical  profession  has  grown  from  51,120  to 
58,642,  or  about  as  fast  as  the  ** occupied"  population^ 
and  considerably  faster  than  the  population  as  a  whole* 
This,  however,  includes  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing 
class  of  missionaries.  Scripture  readers,  nuns,  and 
sisters  of  charity,  church,  chapel,  and  cemetery 
attendants.  The  increase  of  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  is  11*9,  just  keeping  pace  with  the  population. 
The  Protestant  Nonconformist  churches  show  an  in- 
crease of  ministers  only  amounting  to  3*3  per  cent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  alone  are  growing  much 
faster  than  either  the  population  or  the  "  occupied " 
classes,  numbering  2,511  as  against  2,089  ^^  1881,  or 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  spurt» 
for  in  the  last  decennium  the  growth  was  20*2  per  cent. 
The  legal  profession  grew  14*9  per  cent,  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  no  less  than  26  per  cent,  in  the  class  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  general  practitioners.  Though 
it  is  believed  that  a  number  of  unqualified  persons  return 
themselves  as  medical  practitioners,  the  increase  must 
have  been  large,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
small  increase  recorded  in  the  previous  decennium, 
which  was  only  3  per  cent.  The  number  of  sick 
nurses,  as  might  be  expected,  shows  a  large  increase,  from 
about  35,000  to  53,057,  almost  all  of  whom  are  women. 

The  increase  of  teachers  (exclusive  of  music  teachers) 
amounts  to  15-5  per  cent,  a  little  above  the  increase  of 
the  "occupied"  classes  as  a  whole,  but  shows  a  marked 
decline  in  growth  as  compared  with  the  phenomenal 
increase  of  36  per  cent  in  the  former  decennium.  **  In 
1 87 1  there  was  one  teacher  on  an  average  for  every  68 
persons  of  from  three  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  in  1881 
one  for  every  58  ;  and  in  1891  one  for  every  56." 

The  increase  of  brain-work  outside  the  regular  pro- 
fessions is  attested  by  the  growth  of  the  **  literary  and 
scientific"  class  from  8,394  in  1881  to  12,229  i°  i^Q^f 
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an  increase  of  over  45  per  cent.  But  the  most  remark- 
able figures  are  those  which  show  the  increase  of  musi- 
cians, actors,  and  performers  of  various  kinds.  The 
class  of  actors  has  grown  60  per  cent,  while  the  humbler 
order  of  professional  exhibitors  has  grown  80  per  cent. 
Photographers  and  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus 
show  a  gain  of  59  per  cent.  In  all  these  cases  the 
former  decennium  also  shows  a  rapid  rise.  "  If  we 
make  one  group  of  the  artists,  actors,  musicians,  per- 
formers, and  photographers,  and  further  add  to  them 
their  necessary  subordinates,  we  have  a  total  of  99,767 
persons  ministering  to  art  and  amusement,  and  this 
total  exceeds  that  of  1881  by  no  less  than  53  per  cent." 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures showed  that  the  largest  growth  of  employment 
was  in  luxury  trades,  we  clearly  perceive  that  a  rapidly- 
increasing  proportion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation  is 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  satisfaction  of  luxurious 
wants,  or  in  what  the  older  economists  regarded  as 
•*  unproductive  labor  ". 

With  the  above-named  "professions"  are  classed  the 
public  services,  which,  in  view  of  the  expanding  sphere 
of  public  activity,  naturally  show  a  large  increase. 
Army  and  navy  grow  considerably  faster  than  popula- 
tion, showing  an  increase  of  i9'5  and  19*3  respectively. 
The  police  force  grows  still  faster,  registering  an  in- 
crease of  22*8  Der  cent  (twice  the  growth  of  population), 
which  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  increase  of 
serious  crime,  vhich  in  spite  of  attempts  to  conceal  it 
by  deceptive  statistics  is  undoubtedly  taking  place,  or 
else  by  improved  eflSciency  of  surveillance.  The  growth 
of  the  professioml  and  public  services  has  been  regular 
and  rapid  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  increased  peicentage  of  the  ''occupied**  classes 
which  belong  to  these  departments : 

1841 

1851 

•    1861 


1871 
1881 
1891 


3*6  per  cent. 

5"3  >i 
5*5  .. 
5*6        „ 

7a        » 


This  increase  during  this  last  decennium  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  facts  of  the  Census,  marking  once 
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more  the  general  tendency  of  non-material  wealth  to 
absorb  in  its  production  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
activity  of  the  nation. 

The  gromng  tendency  of  women  to  play  a  more 
prominent  part  in  industrial  and  professional  work  is 
well  indicated  in  the  general  description  of  occupa- 
tions»  male  and  female,  for  iSSi  and  1891. 


1881. 


1891. 


Professional     < 
Domestic     - 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial    - 

Bfale. 

450,955 
258,508 
960,661 

•  1,318,344 

•  4.795.178 

Female. 

196,120 

1.545.302 

19,467 

64,840 

1,578,189 

Blaie^ 

597.739 

140,773 

1.364.377 

1,284,919 

5.495.446 

FemalA. 

328,393 

1.759.555 

35.358 

52,026 

1440.898 

7.791.366   3.403.898      8,935,280   3,964,204 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  while  the  pro- 
portion of  women  occupied  in  other  than  h3me-work 
is  only  growing  a  little  faster  than  the  growlh  of  occu- 
pied males,  measuring  16*5  fper  cent  in  the  decade  as 
compared  with  14*7  for  males,  the  gain  of  vomen  over 
men  in  the  professional,  industrial,  and  commercial 
classes  has  been  much  more  rapid.  Professional 
women  have  increased  67*9  [per  cent,  ard  commercial 
women  no  less  than  81*6  per  cent;  whle  women  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits  have  increased  167,  or 
slightly  faster  than  the  aggregate  grDwth  of  female 
occupations. 

The  increase  of  professional  womai  is  chiefly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  employment  in  public 
offices,  the  great  growth  of  the  teaching  profession 
(74  per  cent  of  which  is  in  the  hanis  of  women),  the 
large  incursion  of  women  into  the  inferior  branches 
of  the  medical  and  clerical  professbns  in  the  capacity 
of  sick  nurses,  sisters  of  charity  etc.  As  yet  the 
number  of  women  practising  medicine  is  only  lox. 
The  increased  conmiercial  emplqrment  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  growing  habit  of  using  vomen  as  commercial 
clerks  or  for  other  routine  meital  work.  Whereas 
in  1861  only  five  women  were  employed  as  clerks  for 
every  100  men  so  employed,  tie  figure  has  risen  to 
eight  in  1891. 
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But  the  most  important  point  arising  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  is  the  increased  employment  of  women 
in  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  statistics  of  the 
last  four  Censuses  show  that  throughout  manufactures 
(excepting  the  specifically  male  manufactures  of  ma- 
chine-making, metal  working,  and  shipbuilding)  women 
have  been  gaining  upon  men  in  the  proportion  of  employ- 
ment they  obtain.  Up  to  1881  this  was  particularly 
apparent  in  the  textile  and  dress  trades,  in  which 
women  are  most  largely  engaged,  the  men  not  merely 
failing  to  advance  in  numbers  vnth  expanding  trade, 
but  showing  in  some  decades  an  absolute  diminution 
in  numbers : 

1851.  x86i.  1871.  1881. 

Males    Females 

over  15.  over  15.  Males.  Females.  Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 
Textiles  394.400  390,800  374*100  443.100  37Moo  466,300  345.900  500,000 
Dress        377.400    441,000    360400    524,500    350.000    529.300    335.90o    589.000 

This  tendency  to  substitute  female  for  male  labor  in 
the  textile  trades  has,  however,  received  a  decisive 
though  probably  a  temporary  check,  which  is  visible 
both  in  the  cotton  and  the  woollen  manufactures.  It  is 
most  marked  in  cotton,  where  the  number  of  males  has 
increased  during  the  decennium  almost  as  fast  as  the 
number  of  females : 

Male  Female. 

1881 185,410        ...        302,367 

189I 213,231        ...        3331784 

The  great  boom  in  spinning  factories,  in  which  male 
labor  bears  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work,  and 
certain  new  adaptations  of  machinery  which  favor  male 
workers,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  operative  in  the 
case  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  while  the  decay  of 
the  linen  and  lace  trades,  which  have  been  peculiarly 
women's  industries,  and  whose  decay  has  been  but  partly 
compensated  by  the  growth  of  the  jute  manufacture, 
has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  In  other  manufactures  the  inroad  of  women 
seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum  under  present 
mechanical  conditions,  and  in  a  few  there  is  a  turn- 
ing of  the  tide.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  women 
are  still  advancing  in  the  proportion  of  employment  in 
manufactures    as    compared    vnth    men,    though    the 
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advance  is  distinctly  slower  in  the  last  decennium  than 
in  the  two  former  ones.  The  general  report  of  the 
Census  gives  the  following  interesting  table  : 


Occupation. 


Women  to  ioo  Men. 


1861. 


1871.      1881.      1891 


Commercial  clerks 

Bookbinders     

Woollen  cloth  manufacture  • .     . . 

Worsted,  stuff.  

Flannel,  blanket,  „  . .  . . 
Silk,  crape,  gauze,  „  . .  . . 
Cotton  „  ..  .. 
Flax,  linen,  „  . .  . . 
Lace  „  ..  .. 
Hemp,  jute,  cocoa  fibre,  manu- 
facture        

Felt  manufacture 

Carpet,  rug,  manufacture      . .     . . 
Hosiery  „  ..     .. 

Glover,  glove  maker       

Shoe,  boot,  clog  maker 

Paper  manufacture         

Chma,  earthenware        

Tobacconist,  tobacco  manufacture 


05 

82 

60 
161 

38 
180 

131 
137 
508 

27 
4 
*4 
88 
636 
18 
72 
46 
28 


2 

95 

79 

178 

48 
208 

149 
144 
476 

67 

7 

47 

88 

745 
13 
65 
55 
42 


3 
III 
102 
180 

94 
224 

163 
186 
289 

194 
10 

59 
"4 
586 
20 
80 
62 
77 


8 
124 
100 
172 
125 
201 
156 
217 
167 

195 
16 
80 

170 

334 
23 
67 
63 

121 


It  appears,  then,  that  only  in  glove-making  and  the 
decaying  industries  of  silk  and  lace  have  women  lost 
ground  among  these  selected  industries,  which  repre- 
sent by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  manufacturing 
employment,  though  in  not  a  few  they  seem  to  have 
reached  their  maximum  and  to  be  holding  their  own 
with  difficulty. 

The  tendency  for  female  labor  to  displace  male  labor 
had  been  up  to  1881  particularly  marked  in  those 
manufactures,  textile  and  other  (excepting  the  metal 
industries),  which  had  fallen  most  completely  under 
the  reign  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system.  The 
check  experienced  in  this  decennium  by  the  textile 
industries  is  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  to  economic 
students,  though  other  factors  not  purely  economic  are 
operative  in  determining  the  occupations  of  women. 
The  growing  reluctance  of  married  women  to  under- 
take factory  work,  though  slow  in  its  practical  results 
even  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
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shire,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  some  influence  upon 
the  proportion  of  female  employment  in  textile  factories. 
We  shall  await  with  interest  the  figures  of  the  next 
Census  upon  this  point.  In  spite  of  the  loud  complaints 
about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  domestic  servants,  we 
find  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  industrial  compe- 
tition shortens  the  supply  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  number  of  women  in  domestic  service  has  not 
indeed  grown  quite  so  fast  as  the  number  in  industrial 
work,  but  the  growth  has  been  13*9  per  cent,  or  con- 
siderably above  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population. 
The  large  reduction  of  male  domestic  servants,  indeed, 
indicates  that  some  displacement  of  male  by  female 
labor  has  here  too  taken  place,  but  the  total  increase  of 
the  domestic  servant  class  (12*28)  proves  that  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  the  population  are  in  domestic 
service.  The  class  of  servants  is  indeed  immense,  for, 
if  outdoor  and  temporary  servants,  hotel  waiters,  char- 
women, and  caretakers  are  reckoned  in,  it  is  believed 
the  class  would  be  nearer  two  millions  than  a  million 
and  a-half. 

The  leading  industrial  lessons  of  the  Census  bearing 
upon  the  occupations  of  the  people  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  The  declining  agricultural  population  is 
not  absorbed  into  the  manufacturing  industries,  for 
while  the  former  yields  an  absolutely  diminishing  em- 
ployment, the  increase  of  employment  in  manufactures 
is  somewhat  slower  than  the  increase  of  population,  and 
distinctly  slower  than  the  increase  of  the  "occupied" 
population.  An  ever  larger  share  of  the  working 
population  is  engaged  in  the  transport  industries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  "dealing"  industries  on  the 
other  hand.  Merchants,  brokers,  agents,  commercial 
clerks,  of  every  sort  are  a  rapidly-growing  class ;  while 
persons  connected  with  money  and  speculation,  bankers, 
stock-brokers,  insurance  agents,  show  an  increase  which 
is  quite  phenomenal ;  and  retail  trade,  in  spite  of  the 
economies  of  large  businesses,  is  constantly  engaging  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  "  occupied "  classes.  The 
"  making  **  industries,  both  extractive  and  manu- 
facturing, are  distinctly  falling  behind  the  "  carrying  ** 
and   **  dealing "    industries  in    the    employment    they 
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furnish  :  even  those  manufactures  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing for  foreign  as  well  as  home  markets,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  employ  directly  a  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  employed  population.  In  spite  of  com- 
plaints of  depressed  trade  and  insecure  incomes,  the 
most  rapidly-increasing  manufactures  are  those  engaged 
in  suppl3ring  luxuries,  while  the  occupations  which  grow 
fastest  of  all  are  those  which  supply  luxurious  services. 
The  classes  engaged  in  furnishing  professional  and 
personal  services  are  growing  faster  than  the  classes 
engaged  in  producing  and  distributing  more  enduring 
forms  of  material  wealth.  Women  are  undertaking 
a  constantly  increasing  share  of  work  outside  the  home, 
in  the  professions,  in  commerce,  and  in  manufacture. 

John  A.  Hobson. 
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Month  after  month  and  quarter  following  quarter  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  an  increasingly 
alarming  condition  of  things  in  our  home  trade,  by 
which  we  mean  our  manufacturing  operations  for  the 
production  of  goods  for  exportation  in  return  for  others 
received  as  imports.  The  returns  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  showed  that  the  increase  in 
the  imports  was  of  the  value  of  ten  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  the  last  year, 
whilst,  for  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  every 
ten  shillings  worth  of  goods  received  as  imports  the 
capital  and  labor  of  Britain  provided  goods  to  the 
amount  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  export  as 
payment  for  them  ;  but  the  above  figures  show  that  for 
every  ten  shillings  worth  of  that  ten  million  pounds 
worth  of  increased  imports  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters sent  out  goods  of  about  the  value  of  eight- 
pence;  shovdng  a  loss  to  our  manufacturing  and 
exporting  industries  of  six  shillings  and  tenpence  on 
every  ten  shillings  worth  of  such  increase  of  imported 
goods. 

The  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  just  issued,  and 
which  bring  up  our  knowledge  of  the  accoimts  to  the 
end  of  June,  are  still  more  alarming.  The  figures  for 
the  month,  compared  with  June,  1893,  show  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  ;^2,38o,ooo,  but  they 
show  a  decrease  in  that  of  the  exports  amounting  to 
;^876,ii6.  The  first  question  which  naturally  rises  in 
the  astonished  mind  is:  How  were  these  increased 
imports  paid  for?  Or,  we  may  ask:  What  do  they 
represent?  Certainly  they  do  not  represent  pay  for 
exports.  They  are  goods  which  came  to  us  from 
abroad,  but  for  which,  in  the  words  of  Giffen,  <<  British 
capital  and  labor  have  provided  no  equivalent  "• 
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The  returns  for  the  six  months  ending  Jane,  1894, 
and  compared  vath  the  corresponding  period  of  1893, 
show  an  increase  of  ;f  i3,349>937  of  imports,  whilst  the 
exports  for  the  same  period  have  decreased  ;^894,465. 
A  large  and  positive  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
received,  with  a  considerable  and  positive  decrease  in 
the  value  of  British  goods  sent  abroad.  These  figures 
show  us  how  rapidly  the  revolution  is  progressing, 
which  is  filling  our  markets  and  storehouses  with  the 
abundance  of  goods  produced  abroad  by  the  investment 
of  British  capital  all  over  the  world,  instead  of  their 
being  paid  for  by  goods  produced  by  British  industry 
and  exported.  This  rapidly  progressing  change  is  an 
immense  factor  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  depression  of  British  industry. 

"  How  is  trade  with  you  ?  '*  was  the  question  lately 
put  to  the  son  of  a  manufacturer,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  large  parcels  of  stocked  goods.  Pointing  to  them,  he 
said,  "  These  show  how  trade  is.  We  should  have  none 
of  these  here  if  trade  were  good." 

"  How  is  trade  vrith  you  ?  **  was  the  question  asked 
of  a  manufacturer  a  few  minutes  later ;  to  which  came 
the  reply,  "  There  is  none."  The  same  answer  came 
from  a  factor  ;  and  all  three  within  an  hour. 

In  a  recent  journey  into  several  districts  of  South 
Wales,  we  were  surrounded  by  numerous  remains  of  a 
past  activity  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
noise  of  steam  and  hammers,  all  incidental  to  business ; 
but  over  which  there  now  broods  a  silence  which  is 
painful.  We  went  down  the  harbor  of  Cardiff,  and 
saw  several  vessels  of  tolerable  size  lying  idle,  because 
no  man  had  hired  them.  All  these  are  signs  of  a 
depression  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  upon  us,  but 
which  very  few  understand.  In  attempting  to  account 
for  it,  one  says  one  thing  and  one  another.  One  seeks 
comfort  from  this  speculation,  and  another  from  that. 
Some  point  us  to  the  sad  conditions  of  our  neighbours 
in  America  and  the  colonies,  and  want  us  to  be  philo- 
sophical and  give  up  asking  questions,  seeing  that  in 
such  company  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  complain. 

But  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  shut  our  eyes 
and  abstain  from  the  consideration  of  facts  that  cannot 
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be  hidden,  but  must  sooner  or  later  become  matters  of 
serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
either  of  a  remedy  or  a  palliative. 

Bad  trade  is  aflfecting  profits  and  wages,  by  which 
employers  and  employed  live.  The  diminution  of 
profits  lessens  the  employer's  powers,  and  necessitates 
a  change  in  his  methods  of  living.  He  curtails  his 
out-going,  first,  for  pleasure  and  comfort,  then  for 
necessities.  If  wages  grow  less,  the  comfort  and 
pleasures  of  the  worker  are  curtailed,  and  his  necessi- 
ties are  threatened.  But  not  always  does  the  full 
extent  of  the  curtailment  fall  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  workers.  Its  tendency  is  to  fall  most  heavily  on 
the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  least  capable,  who,  being 
discharged  from  their  employment,  go  to  swell  the  * 
rapidly  increasing  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Trades 
unions  strive  to  keep  up  wages,  but  if  production  of 
goods  for  exportation  falls  off,  and  no  other  kind  of 
production  takes  its  place,  then  the  whole  body  of 
workers  must  share  the  result,  or  the  number  of  persons 
employed  must  be  restricted. 

Recently  the  idea  of  finding  employment  for  these 
unemployed  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  has  been 
discussed.  The  eight  hours  day  is  a  proposal  now 
before  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  The  supple- 
menting of  wages  by  the  production  of  food  from 
allotments  of  land  is  suggested,  all  which  questions 
show  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis ;  and  all  tend  to  an 
accommodation  of  conduct  and  arrangement  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  of  our  economic  life.  But 
where  there  is  a  force  that  is  working  evil,  although 
the  force  may  not  be  evil  in  itself  and  its  ultimate 
results  may  not  be  adverse  to  the  general  good,  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  and  power  and  probable  effects  of 
that  force  must  prevent  earnest  efforts  from  being  put 
forth  to  meet  it ;  the  end  of  which  will  be  calamitous. 

A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  wrote  of  our  living 
in  **  A  Deluge  of  Imports,"  which  deluge  was,  to  his 
mind,  an  evil  that  required  restriction  by  import  duties. 
But  whence  and  how  does  evil  come  in  connexion  with 
the  importation  of  abundance  ?  We  import  goods 
which  at  the  ports  of  export  were  worth  two  hundred 
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millions  of  pounds,  and  we  send  out  of  our  ports  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  goods  to  pay  for 
them  ;  what  can  be  the  result  but  a  mutual  benefit  ? 

But  if  we  increase  the  amount  to  three  hundred 
millions  on  each  side  of  the  accoimt,  and  get  a  deluge 
of  imports  for  ia  deluge  of  exports,  where  does  the  evil 
come  in  ?  We  have  had  a  busy  time  manufit.cturing 
our  exports.  We  have  increased  our  carrying  trade 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  have  multiplied  our  ships, 
our  iron  manufacturing,  our  coal  mining,  and  a  thousand 
other  industries  besides.  Surely  there  is  no  evil  here. 
But  if  we  are  passing  through  a  revolution  which  has 
already  advanced  so  far  as  that  we  are  getting  one- 
third  of  this  **  Deluge  of  Imports  '*  without  the  capital 
and  labor  of  the  country  providing  an  equivalent 
— that  the  economic  source  of  this  one-third  of  our 
imports  is  the  returns  that  are  coming  home  for  money 
invested  abroad — that  this  source  of  our  imports  is 
slowly  but  surely  superseding  our  export  trade,  and 
threatens  it  with  speedy  destruction, — then  the  imports 
coming  in  this  particular  way,  and  not  simply  because 
they  are  imports,  are  producing  results  of  a  most 
serious  and  anxious  character,  and  which,  for  the  time 
being,  have  the  appearance  of  an  evil. 

The  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  we 
receive  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  imports  than 
we  pay  out  as  exports.  The  diflference  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  all  on  the  principle  of 
quid  pro  quo.  Imports  increase  thirteen  millions,  exports 
decrease  hard  on  for  a  million.  Where  is  the  quid  pro 
quo  ?  There  is  no  quid  at  all.  There  are  no  exports  to 
show  for  these  increased  imports. 

Another  example  of  the  state  of  things  is  furnished 
by  the  returns  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
1891.  Our  imports  that  year  were  104  millions,  our 
exports  only  27  millions.  After  accounting  for  import 
charges,  there  remains  a  balance  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  70  millions.  That  cannot  by  any  process  be 
brought  under  the  above  principle. 

A  large  number  of  the  investing  public  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  opened  up  to  them  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  invested  their  money  in 
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various  enterprises  that  oflFered  them  profitable  returns. 
The  investing  monies  went  out,  for  the  most  part,  as 
goods  from  Britain,  and  the  proceeds,  when  turned  again 
into  money,  were  invested  until  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ments has  reached  a  fabulous  sum.  The  returns  or 
interest  on  these  large  investments  have  now  reached 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  our  imports.  Whereas 
at  first  imports  were  all  paid  for  by  exports,  now  not 
more  than  two-thirds  are  thus  paid  for,  the  other  third 
coming  in  as  profits  on  investments.  The  above-quoted 
returns  show  how  rapidly  the  two-thirds  is  diminishing 
to  one-half  of  our  imports  that  will  be  paid  for  by  our 
exports.  We  have,  clearly,  as  the  result  of  the  invest- 
ment of  British  money  in  foreign  enterprise,  lost  the 
opportunity  and  necessity  of  producing  goods  for  export 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  less  than  we  should  now  have 
to  do  if  we  still  paid  for  our  imports  with  our  exports. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  above  mentioned, 
70  millions  of  goods  came  into  Britain  in  1891,  but 
nothing  went  out  for  them.  We  had  a.  deluge  of  im- 
ports, but  a  drought  of  exports.  This  drought  repre- 
sented hundreds  of  workmen  who  were  formerly  fully 
employed  to  produce  the  quid  for  the  quo^  but  who  are 
now  either  unemployed  or  less  employed  because  we 
are  getting  the  quo  without  the  quid  being  at  all  needed. 
What  this  will  grow  into  in  the  immediate  future  is 
not  difl&cult  of  calculation.  At  present  its  voice  is 
drowned  in  the  noise  and  clamor  of  party  strife.  People 
clamor  for  the  specification  of  remedies  where  attention 
is  called  to  the  facts;  but  as  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
pound-^H  ^^hey  commit  themselves  to  the  tide  of  circum- 
stances and  so  allow  themselves  to  drift.  **  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  breast  ** ;  and  though  the  hope 
of  improvement  is  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  no 
morning  star  has  yet  appeared,  they  hope  on.  But  an 
unintelligent  hope,  like  an  unintelligent  faith,  reveals 
but  a  low  condition  of  manhood.  Bible  morality 
teaches  us  to  be  "  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us**.  A  hope  thus  based  has  in  it  the 
power  of  salvation.  Otherwise  it  is  only  another  word 
for  despair. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  refreshing  and  hopeful  to  note  the  set 
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of  the  tide  in  Britain  to-day.  Amid,  and  notvdthstand- 
ing,  the  tremendous  opposition  of  interested  parties,  an 
immense  power  and  opportunity  for  meeting  our  present 
economic  difficulties  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  by  the  new  Local  Government  law.  The 
power  of  a  properly-constituted  government  working  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  and  constantly  imder  their 
observation,  to  take  and  hold  land  and  hire  it  out  to 
the  community,  opens  the  door  to  a  large  measure  of 
relief  and  help  to  our  unemployed .  This  great  change 
with  its  vast  possibilities,  if  not  seen  to  be  necessary 
in  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  does  point  us  to  a  hope- 
ful mitigation  of  difficulties.  We  watch  its  develop- 
ment with  great  interest  and  expectation. 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  Democratic  Budget"  has 
changed  the  principles  of  our  taxation  and  expen- 
diture, to  the  great  advantage  of  our  heavily-stricken 
employers  and  workmen.  Henceforth  to  clamor  for 
expenditure  means  that  the  clamorers  must  pay  for  it, 
whilst  the  privilege  of  holding  property  must  be  ran- 
somed by  appropriate  taxation.  This,  too,  is  in  the 
direction  of  trade  relief ;  but  there  is  yet  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  on  the  same  lines  before  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  vnW  be  met.  In  the  beneficial  result  of  this 
new  policy  we  have  the  strongest  hope.  Here  we  see 
certain  signs  of  sunri  sing,  and  of  the  development  in 
our  homeland  of  the  principle  that  a  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth,  but  in  that  right-he  artedness  which  in  the 
New  Testament  is  called  **  the  love  of  God ",  and 
which  produces  a  high  and  noble  type  of  manhood, 
finding  its  highest  expression  in  social  brotherhood. 
Neither  is  this  a  question  of  Free  Trade  versus  Fair 
Trade  or  Protection  ;  and  arguments  such  as  the  preva- 
lence of  bad  trade  in  other  countries,  though  powerful 
when  the  question  in  discussion  is  Free  Trade,  are  alto- 
gether out  of  place  here.  Special  conditions  require 
special  investigation  and  treatment.  The  investment 
of  money  abroad  and  the  above  results  on  British  trade 
effected  by  its  returns  are  peculiar  to  Britain.  We 
have  immense  wealth,  and  are  able  to  invest  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  abroad,  such  as  no  other  nation 
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in  the  world  is  able  to  do.  We  have  sent  a  large 
number  of  emigrants  abroad,  who  are  able  to  use  that 
capital  and  make  large  returns,  sending  immense 
quantities  of  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise to  the  old  home,  enriching  it  with  the  abundance 
of  the  earth,  but  sapping  an.  old  order  of  things  that 
had  become  effete,  and  that  must  pass  away. 

Revolutions  are  not  usually  effected  without  disloca- 
tions and  ruin  to  some  old  interests  they  may  happen 
to  affect.  Evolutions  are  aided  sometimes  by  the  stormy 
wind,  the  heaving  earthquake,  the  destructive  fire,  as 
well  as  the  more  silent  operations  of  life.  Whether  our 
present  change  be  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  causing 
great  distress  and  difficulty,  not  only  to  individuals  and 
classes  of  the  people,  but  also  to  communities,  land- 
owners, tithe  receivers,  tenant  farmers,  manufacturers, 
workers.  Hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
religious  institutions,  are  all  troubled,  and  plunged  into 
difficulties,  and  know  not  where  to  look  for  relief.  Be 
it  evolution,  it  is  only  another  instance  of  an  effort  to 
attain  perfection,  or  at  least  an  improved  state  of 
things,  through  sufferings. 

Yet  is  the  process  a  perfectly  natural  one.  A  world 
full  of  riches  invites  the  energies  of  men  to  come  forth 
and  appropriate  them.  Men  governed  by  false  prin- 
ciples, who,  instead  of  regarding  the  earth  as  the  source 
of  living  and  enjoyment  for  teeming  millions  of 
joyous  spirits,  look  on  it  as  wealth  to  be  grabbed 
and  aggregated  by  the  strongest  and  most  unscrupu- 
lous, however  much  others  may  be  injured  thereby, 
everywhere  build  up  that  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
destroyed.  Every  unnatural  institution  will  fall  before 
the  evolution  of  nature,  and  nature  is  only  the  per- 
petual operation  of  the  God  who  made  it.  It  is  the 
principle  of  using  the  world  for  the  aggregation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  that  is  staggering,  first 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  incubus,  and  trembling 
before  the  more  enlightened  minds  of  a  more  educated 
people.  Emigration  has  become  the  Nemesis  of  the 
British  land  system,  and  British  land  owners  in  their 
greed  have  sown  dragons'  teeth  everywhere,  for  higher 
dividends,  only  to  produce  the  very  abundance  which 
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is   pulling   down    the   price  of  ever3rthing,   including 
land. 

But  the  process  will  go  on.  The  capacious  earth, 
longing  to  be  delivered  of  her  burdens,  is  crying  for 
that  which  will  help  her  out  of  her  travail.  Solomon 
says  "  that  the  earth  that  is  not  filled  with  water  saith 
not,  It  is  enough."  It  ever  cries,  and  pretty  well 
everywhere.  It  cries  by  its  variety  of  products.  It 
cries  by  its  abundance,  and  men  will  hear  her  cries. 
They  will  help  her  travail.  They  will  reap  her  fniits. 
They  will  distribute  her  products.  In  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  generally  by  the  easiest  way,  the  abundance 
of  land  and  sea  will  be  brought  to  the  people  that  can 
consume  them.  The  easiest  way  and  the  least  com- 
plicated is  to  invest  money  abroad,  and  send  the  goods 
home  as  dividends.  You  have  only  one  process  of 
investment  and  production  and  distribution,  and  its 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  will  cause  it  to  triumph 
and  succeed. 

We  have  therefore  to  contemplate  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  system,  and  at  present  can  see  no  possibility  of 
a  check  to  its  operations.  Realising  this,  we  must 
make  all  proper  speed  in  endeavoring  to  keep  all  those 
who  are  consumers  of  produce  to-day  in  that  same 
condition,  and  bring  all  those  who  have  ceased  to  be 
consumers  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  through  loss 
of  work  back  to  that  state  where  they  can  bring  the 
results  of  their  toil  and  exchange  them  for  imported 
goods.  We  have  immense  capabilities  in  our  land, 
which  cannot  be  brought  out  by  capital  cultivature,  but 
which  will  yield  to  labor.  The  union  of  the  land  and  the 
labor,  and  the  removal  of  the  incubus  of  the  man  who 
owns  land  for  wealth  obtained  by  rents  instead  of  for 
cultivation,  is  becoming  the  prime  necessity  of  the  hour, 
and  the  material  preparation  for  the  full  results  of  the 
great  economic  change  which  is  affecting  our  whole 
national  life. 

J.  D.  Alpord. 
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As  men  have  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  as 
nations  have  abandoned  continual  warfare  for  the  more 
interesting  and  fruitful  arts  of  peace,  as  communities 
have  by  wise  expenditure  improved  the  conditions  of 
living,  and  made  life  not  only  longer  and  more  abun- 
dant, but  more  refined,  so  have  the  diseases  of  the 
earlier  times  given  way  to  milder  and  more  tractable 
ones.  In  all  this  movement  from  a  worse  to  a  better 
state,  the  one  essential  has  been  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  living.  As  it  is  true  of  national 
prosperity,  so  it  is  true  of  national  health.  It  is  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life,  and  that  alone, 
which  has  brought  about  so  great  a  change  in  the  list 
of  deaths,  reducing  them  as  much  as  it  has  changed 
their  names.  Where  in  the  bad  old  days  of  the  Plan- 
taganets  there  was  fear  and  terror  of  **  black  death  ", 
"  sweating  sickness,**  and  the  like,  we  have  now  an 
almost  uniform  death-rate,  which  we  can  be  sure  will 
not  in  any  year  go  far  beyond  the  average.  Where  in 
later  times  the  plague  devastated  the  country,  and 
carried  off  thousands  on  thousands  who  had  been  living 
in  dread  of  its  approach,  now  we  have  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  disease  historically,  and  dispute  as  to  what 
sort  of  malady  it  was.  And  whereas  in  the  earlier 
times  there  was  no  sort  of  provision  for  the  supply  of 
food  and  of  water  in  regular  and  systematic  routine, 
and  both  were  at  one  time  plentiful  and  again  in  other 
years  failed,  or  were  so  bad  as  to  be  not  food  but 
poison,  we  have  now  a  state  of  things  in  which  food 
and  water  are  in  systematic  and  regular  supply,  of  the 
best  and  purest  quality,  as  far  as  can  be  secured  by 
the  action  of  the  more  enlightened  communities  of 
to-day,  and,  as  compared  with  the  fitful  supplies  of 
the  old  times,  nearer  to  perfection  than  their  wildest 
dreams  could  have  approached. 

Dr.  Wol£f  thus  sums  up  in  a  sentence  the  above 
(  549  ) 
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remarks :    "  The  hygienic   conditions  under  which   a 
community  is  living,  have,  as  might  have  been  predi- 
cated, a  very  powerful  influence  in  determining   the 
form  of  the  disease."     And  in  another  place  he  says : 
**  The  badly  fed,  scantily  clothed,   and  foully  lodged 
bodies  of  the  extremely  poor  offer  less  resistance  to 
disintegrating  action  than  the  well -nourished  and  care- 
fully tended  structures  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  ".   This  doctrine  was  not  believed  in  by  Jenner, 
the  inventor,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so,  of  the  practice 
we  now  all  know  by  the  name  of  vaccination.     With 
him  small-pox  was  a  something  which  was  amenable  to 
a  charm.     You  had  not  to  think  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  field  of  disease,  which  might  be  made  to  disperse 
its  foulness  under  the  influence  of  pure  air,  food,  and 
water,  but  you  had  to  think  of  it  as  a  monster  to  be 
appeased,  or  as  a  bad  influence  to  be  charmed  away 
by   a   more  potent   spell   than   that  which   raised  it. 
In  all  that  he  has  left  to  us,  to  judge  of  his  mental 
condition,  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  indication  that 
he  thought  small-pox  was  subject  to  banishment,  under 
good  conditions.      He  promised  the  **  extermination  " 
of  the  small-pox,  you  say  ?     Well !  he  did.     But  it  was 
to  be  done   by  the   "  cow-pox ".       One  pox   was  to 
banish   another.     And  now  we  have  our  learned  pro- 
£essors  telling  the  world  that  one  disease  can  have  no 
influence  in  preventing  another.     Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  theory  no  less  than  the  practice  of  modern  life  has 
changed   as  regards  disease.      Professor  Crookshank, 
when  before  the  Royal  Commission,  sitting  to  consider 
all  the  aspects  of  small-pox  and  its  prevention,  sub- 
mitted to  it  a  sample  piece  of  legislation,  which  had 
for  its  aim  to  totally  prevent  the  importation  of  filthy 
articles,  loaded  with  the  spores  of  human  contagion, 
and  calculated  to  reproduce  them  under  contact  with 
predisposed  human  beings.    The  old  notion  of  Jenner 
was  prevention  by  a  charm ;  the  modern  one  is  preven- 
tion by  a  process  of  cleanliness,  and  prohibition  of  filthy 
conditions. 

And  yet,  an  amazing  thing  about  our  modern  views 
is  this,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  recognised 
the  entirely  altered  condition  of  the  argument  as  to  the 
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dissemination  of  disease,  we  have  kept  up,  side  by  side, 
the  nasty  old  idea  of  the  possibilities  lying  in  a  charm 
or  fetish.  So  while  we  are  learning  that  the  "cow-pox" 
of  Jenner,  was  a  filthy  thing,  bred  by  filthy  conditions, 
and  as  really  to  be  avoided  as  the  other  filthy  things 
Professor  Crookshank  has  aimed  his  model  legislation 
at,  we  have  not  only  permitted  that  this  filthy  product 
should  be  used,  but  have  permitted  that  it  should  be 
enforced,  as  a  national  rite  or  charm,  against  the  disease 
that  only  clean  conditions  of  life  can  banish. 

Premising  that  the  earlier  periods  are  of  London 
only,  and  of  a  London  whose  statistics  were  incom- 
plete, as  compared  with  any  of  our  Registration  years, 
we  have  in  the  comparison  framed  here  a  very  graphic 
view  of  the  enormous  changes  which  a  few  words 
have  sufficed  to  enumerate,  only  too  feebly  to  the 
comprehension. 

Deaths  in  Old  and  in  Modern  London,  to  a 
Million  op  the  Living. 


Plague. 

2SSSZ 

Small-poz. 

Fever. 

All  Deaths. 

I660-I680 

12,250 

10,380 

4,170 

8,750 

80,000 

1770- 1780 

— 

? 

5»<»o 

6,200 

50,000 

1880 

— 

1,024 

125 

643 

22,200 

1890 

— 

678 

I 

363 

20,300 

You  may  read  into  this  table  not  only  the  reduction 
of  the  deaths  among  a  million  of  Londoners,  but,  in 
inverse  ratio,  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  still  bad  conditions  existing 
among  the  London  poor,  have  resulted  in  such  a 
tremendous  lessening  of  the  mortality. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  vaccination.  It  was  made  a 
matter  for  the  administration  to  see  carried  out  in  the 
year  1840.  From  that  time  it  was  carefully  imposed 
on  the  coimtry  by  those  in  official  positions,  and  the 
period  i860  and  1870  may  be  taken  as  representing 
fairly  the  height  of  its  imposition  on  the  people  of 
this  land.  Since  that  it  has  in  the  later  years  been 
much  less  adopted  by  the  people,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  losing  way  steadily  and  annually. 
During  the  period  under  consideration,  there  have 
been  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  making  more  and 
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more  endeavor  to  improve  the  water  supply,  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  dwelling  among  the  poorer  of 
the  population.  And  the  year  1875  may  be  taken  as 
the  dividing  line  between  the  old  style  and  the  new 
in  this  respect.  Thus  as  regards  the  small-pox,  the 
years  i860- 1870  should  be  the  best,  seeing  that  the 
vaccination  of  the  people  was  at  its  maximum  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  last  years  of  the  following  table  should 
be  in  this  respect  the  worst.  As  regards  typhus, 
which  has  for  a  very  long  series  of  years  been  observed 
to  run  with  small-pox,  there  is  nothing  of  a  special 
preventative ;  the  only  thing  which  can  have  influenced 
this  is,  confessedly,  the  improved  conditions  before 
named.  Yet  we  see  that  there  is  as  much  improv- 
ment  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  And  the  vaccination 
which  has  cost  us  so  much  suflfering,  and  so  much 
money,  and  so  much  misery,  during  all  these  years, 
coxmts  for  nothing  more,  if  even  you  gave  it  credit 
for  all  the  improvement  in  the  small-pox,  than  the 
altered  and  improved  conditions  count  for  in  the 
case  of  the  typhus.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  slightest  claim  for  a  special 
benefit  in  one  fever  over  another,  to  be  derived  from 
the  vaccine  rite.  Small-pox  is  as  amenable  to  improved 
conditions  as  any  other  fever.  Wolff  says  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  the  same  causes  as  cause 
other  zymotic  diseases.  And  Mr.  Simon  has  said, 
ardent  vaccinist  though  he  is,  "  the  inhaled  something 
which,  after  a  fortnight's  lingering  illness  in  the  body, 
covers  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  with  the 
pustules  of  small-pox  or  develops  the  cutaneous 
blotches  and  respiratory  irritation  of  measles,  or  sets 
the  skin  and  kidneys  desquamating,  and  the  tonsils 
sloughing  with  scarlatina,  is  ",  etc. ;  thus  recognising 
the  common  cause  of  the  several  different  maladies  to 
be  the  same  or  a  similar  **  something  ". 

London  under  Vaccination,  and  Typhus  and  Small-pox 
Deaths,  per  Million  of  the  Living. 

Typhus  and  Fever*  Smallpox. 

1841-1850                           979  402 

1861-1870                           904  276 

1881-1890                           215  145 
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The  falls  are  similar,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
our  affirming  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the 
cause  which  has  reduced  the  one  has  also  reduced  the 
other.  This  we  do  affirm.  It  is  sanitation  which  is 
the  unique  cause  of  the  falls,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
made  it  so  difficult  to  prove  our  case  until  the  fall  in 
the  vaccinations  took  place.  For  during  all  the  years 
that  there  was  fall  in  the  fevers,  small-pox  included, 
and  a  rise  or  a  maintained  high  level  of  vaccinations, 
it  was  hard  to  dispose  people  to  see  that  the  vaccina- 
•  tions  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  now  we 
can  point,  not  merely  to  the  fall  in  the  vaccinations, 
nationally  and  in  the  metropolis,  but  to  cities  and 
towns  of  no  mean  importance,  where  there  has  been 
almost  no  vaccination,  but  where  the  good  level  of 
sanitary  advance  has  been  maintained,  and  where  the 
small-pox  has  not  invaded  the  place  at  all,  as  at 
Gloucester  and  Keighley,  or,  if  it  has  invaded  it,  as  at 
Leicester,  etc.,  has  done  so  in  a  much  less  savage 
manner  than  it  has  done  in  some  of  the  very  largely 
vaccinated  of  our  towns,  such  as  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
etc.  Indeed,  there  is  now  nothing  needed  to  make  our 
victory  argimientatiVely  complete  but  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  small-pox  cases  and  deaths.  These  are 
still  classed  by  the  doctors  without  the  smallest  refer- 
ence to  the  vaccination  register,  and  with  the  result 
that  those  vaccinated  persons  on  whose  arms  the 
small-pox  has  covered  up  the  vaccination  marks  are 
returned  as  "  imvaccinated  ",  and  this  often  in  spite  of 
the  declarations  of  friends  that  they  have  been  vacci- 
nated or  re-vaccinated.  This  one  point  is  a  strong 
one  for  the  other  side,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  only  the 
bad  cases  in  which  there  can  be  enough  eruption  of  the 
small-pox  to  cover  up  (while  the  illness  lasts)  the 
previously  clear  vaccination  marks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  doctors  become  more 
amenable  to  reason  this  will  be  amended.  At  present, 
with  all  the  difficxilties  this  throws  on  a  correct  classi- 
fication, we  have  nearly  all  the  cases,  and  a  majority  of 
the  deaths,  returned  to  us  by  medical  men  themselves 
as  "vaccinated".  Remains  the  injuries  done  by 
vaccination.    And  this  point  is  not  now  in  dispute  as 
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to  fact ;  it  is  only  in  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
done.  But  we  can  very  well  waive  the  amount,  seeing 
that  the  bulk  of  our  people  are  entirely  agreed  that  if 
injury  is  done  the  practice  should  cease  to  be  supported 
by  the  State,  and  be  left  entirely  to  private  option. 

Albx.  Wheelbr. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  in  these  days  we  are  all 
living  at  high  pressure.  Telegraphs,  telephones,  rail- 
ways running  at  phenomenal  speed,  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  papers  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  so  many 
of  which  one  feels  must  be  read,  render  our  daily  life  a 
perpetual  rush  and  excitement.  Our  nerves  are  con- 
stantly strung ;  and  when  we  can  get  a  few  hours  of 
much-needed  rest,  the  brain  is  often  so  over-wrought 
that  sleep  is  impossible.  There  are  few  people  who  at 
one  time  or  another  have  not  broken  down  under  this 
strain,  sought  medical  advice,  and  (with  us  in  England) 
been  told  to  take  a  rest,  go  out  of  town,  or  keep  per- 
fectly quiet  away  from  relations  and  friends,  perhaps  to 
undergo  this  latter  treatment  in  the  house  of  a  doctor, 
under  his  supervision.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  such 
patients  in  England  always  remain  free  agents,  and  if 
they  object  to  the  treatment,  are  at  liberty  to  leave  at 
any  time.  For  some  the  simple  rest  is  sufficient,  and 
they  return  after  a  time  to  their  duties  quite  cured; 
for  others  it  is  not  so.  They  return  home  in  the  same 
listless,  hopeless  condition ;  the  medical  man  shakes  his 
head ;  the  patient  tries  to  be  well,  fails,  and  probably 
goes  to  swell  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
lunatics. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  my  sad  lot,  through  over- 
strain, to  become  very  nervous.  I  had  much  work  still 
on  hand,  and  the  wish  to  accomplish  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  attempted  the  smallest  thing  the  mental  effort  was  too 
great,  and  everything  was  blurred  and  indistinct.  This 
feeling  of  incapacity  and  helplessness  engendered  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness,  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  living 
in  such  a  manner,  the  wish  for  death,  the  idea  of  suicide 
as  the  only  way  out  of  a  life  not  worth  living.  My 
friends  were  much  distressed  at  my  state,  which  was 
absolutely  opposed  to  my  normal  condition,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  consult  several  well-known  medical  men 
in  London,  who  treated  me  in  various  ways  without 
(  555  ) 
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any  permanent  good  results.  Then  a  relation  in  Ger- 
many took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  insisted  on  my 
being  brought  over  and  put  under  medical  treatment 
there.  My  state  of  mind  was  such  that  it  was  an 
absolute  impossibility  for  me  to  make  any  preparations 
for  my  journey:  even  to  the  packing  of  my  trunk, 
everything  had  to  be  done  for  me.  Rather  against  my 
will  I  submitted,  and  immediately  on  my  arrival  I  was 
placed  in  a  Nervenheilanstalt — a  title  which  is  best 
translated  by  Sanatorium.  In  Germany  these  insti- 
tutions are  nimierous,  and  in  many  families  one  or 
another  member  has  at  some  time  of  his  life  been 
under  treatment.  With  us,  I  believe,  they  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unknown.  Therefore  I  think  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  one  I  was  in  may  be  of  interest  to  English 
readers.  These  institutions  are  not  in  any  sense  lunatic 
asylums,  but  simply  homes  for  nervous  patients  who, 
though,  through  having  lost  control  over  their  nerves, 
they  may  for  the  time  being  act  strangely,  still  have  no 
organic  brain  troubles. 

On  arriving  at  the  Sanatorium,  whence  I  had  been 
almost  forcibly  taken  by  my  relation  in  conjunction 
with  her  medical  man,  we  were  received  by  the  doctor 
and  matron,  who  both  made  an  unsympathetic  impres- 
sion on  me ;  and  I  flatly  refused  to  remain  in  the 
establishment.  I  soon  realised,  however,  that  opposi- 
tion was  of  no  avail.  After  a  few  hours'  stay  my 
friends  left  me,  and  I  remained,  absolutely  hopeless, 
alone  among  strangers.  Well,  thought  I,  you  have 
money,  and  if  all  fails  you  have  scissors  and  a  knife, 
and  can  end  existence  if  it  prove  too  terrible.  But  I 
was  soon  undeceived  on  this  point.  I  was  taken  to  my 
bed-room,  a  pleasant  and  well-furnished  chamber,  un- 
dressed, and  went  to  bed.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  a 
nurse  was  to  sleep  with  me ;  and  further,  my  clothes, 
candle,  and  matches,  were  taken  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  door  locked  from  the  outside.  After  a  sleepless  and 
restless  night,  my  first  day,  in  what  seemed  to  me 
purgatory,  began.  To  my  intense  horror  I  found  my 
purse  gone  ;  and  on  inquiry  I  was  calmly  told :  **  Yes, 
the  doctor  requires  all  money  to  be  taken  from  patients* 
He  takes  care  of  it  till  they  leave."     The  prospect  was 
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pleasant :  all  hope  of  flight  gone.  Well,  if  life  were 
too  terrible,  siiicide  remained.  But  no.  Later  in  the 
day  I  discovered  that  scissors,  knife,  needles,  pen,  ink, 
books,  in  short,  everything  barring  my  clothes,  had  been 
taken  from  me.  I  revolted  against  this  treatment, 
giving  vent  to  my  feelings  in  wild  outburst  of  rage, 
without  making  the  least  impression  on  doctor  or 
nurses.  After  breakfast,  taken  in  my  room,  the  doctor 
appeared,  and  told  me  I  could  go  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  I  should  find  several  charming  companions, 
especially  one  young  lady  who  had  been  in  Scotland 
and  spoke  English  perfectly.  I  was  not  to  talk  to  her 
about  my  own  personal  griefs  and  troubles ;  altogether 
I  must  not  annoy  my  companions,  nor  always  look  so 
miserable,  but  be  amiable,  cheerful,  and  happy.  In  the 
sitting-room  I  found  two  ladies  and  a  nurse,  and  soon 
discovered  that  each  patient  was  only  interested  in 
herself  and  her  afiairs,  moody,  unhappy,  sometimes 
with  hysterical  outbursts  of  hilarity.  One  of  the 
ladies  had  an  intense  aversion  to  food,  and  to  truth- 
fulness, her  overstrained  nerves  showing  disease  in 
that  form.  I  quickly  discovered,  too,  that  the  patients 
were  always  watched  by  a  nurse,  and  that  the  con- 
trol was  rigid  and  constant.  We  took  a  walk 
twice  a  day  in  the  large  grounds,  with  the  nurse,  in 
gangs  of  four  or  five  patients,  like  prisoners  with  a 
warder.  Our  meals  we  took  with  the  doctor  and  his 
family,  except  when  we  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
and  then  we  were  punished  by  having  them  in  our  own 
rooms.  The  discipline  was  strict :  we  were  obliged  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  work  every  day,  either  helping 
in  light  domestic  duties  or  sewing,  according  to  the 
doctor's  directions.  In  the  summer  we  all  helped  in 
preparing  fruit  and  vegetables  for  preserving.  All 
letters  we  wrote  and  received  were  first  read  by  the 
doctor,  who,  if  he  disapproved  of  the  contents,  did  not 
send  them  off,  or  sent  them  back  to  our  firiends,  as  the 
case  might  be.  As  I  felt  very  unhappy  during  the  first 
months  of  my  stay,  and  wrote  despairing  letters,  I  was 
for  nearly  ten  weeks  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
any  friends.  I  honestly  believed  that  I  shoxild  never 
recover,  and  that  my  stay  could  only  be  harmful,  and 
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therefore  felt  terribly  unhappy ;  but  through  the  strict 
treatment,  the  absolute  quiet,  the  good  food  which  <, was 
forced  upon  one,  I  gradually  regained  bodily  strength 
and  mental  equilibrium ;  at  first  dimly,  then  more 
clearly,  realized  that  I  should  recover ;  and  firom  that 
day  the  attainment  of  perfect  health  was  rapid.  As 
soon  as  I  became  calmer  and  more  reasonable,  many 
of  the  stringent  rules  were  relaxed ;  and  during  the  last 
months  I  had  a  private  bed-  and  sitting-room,  took  all 
meals  with  the  doctor's  family,  went  out  in  the  village 
with  th^m  or  alone,  had  my  purse  given  me  again,  and 
before  I  left  was  allowed  to  send  off  and  receive  letters 
without  scrutiny.  But,  in  my  case,  visitors  were  strictly 
forbidden  during  the  whole  of  my  stay.  At  last,  after 
nine  long  months,  came  the  day  when  according  to  the 
doctor's  dictum  I  was  quite  fit  to  leave  and  go  into  the 
world  again.  Then  I  had  misgivings.  I  had  been 
shut  off  so  long,  living  the  life  of  a  hermit :  should  I  be 
able  to  manage  life  in  a  town,  the  bustle  of  even  a  quiet 
town  existence  ?  The  doctor  laughed  at  my  fears,  told 
me  I  was  fit  to  do  anything  ;  in  fact,  was  better  physi- 
cally and  psychically  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  His 
opinion  was  correct,  and  the  first  days  spent  in  town 
were  a  constant  delight  to  me :  the  sense  of  fireedom, 
the  joy  of  seeing  friends  again,  of  being  a  firee  agent  in 
every  way,  was  exhilarating.  My  feeling  of  deep  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  man  who  through  his  skill, 
energy,  and  determination,  had  achieved  this,  will  last 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  partly  prompts  me  to  write 
this  short  description. 

This  special  sanatorium  is  comparatively  small,  and  can 
accommodate  at  most  between  fifty  and  sixty  patients, 
male  and  female.  The  house,  or  rather  houses,  for  there 
are  three — one  for  male  patients,  one  for  female,  and 
one  for  the  doctor  and  his  family — stand  in  large  well- 
.  kept  grounds,  well-stocked  with  fruit  trees  and  flowers, 
and  lying  amidst  very  pretty  scenery,  at  some  distance 
from  a  town.  The  houses  themselves  are  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  verandahs  and  balconies,  having  no 
barred  windows,  or  anything  suggesting  a  place  of 
enforced  detention.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  speciality 
of  Dr.  Engelken's  sanatorium  at  Obemeuland,  and  of 
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a  few  others,  most  of  such  places  having  a  sombre 
and  prison-like  appearance  outwardly.  On  visiting 
the  Anstalt  some  months  after  I  had  been  discharged 
as  completely  cured,  to  again  thank  my  doctor  for 
all  he  had  done,  I  fully  realised  how  charmingly  the 
place  is  situated,  and  how  everything  is  done  there  to 
make  life  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  inmates. 
There  are  flowers  in  all  the  rooms ;  pretty  pictures 
and  engravings  on  the  walls ;  a  fair  collection  of 
books,  and  pianos  in  all  the  houses,  every  thing 
being  calculated  to  give  a  sense  of  peace  and  well- 
being.  Whilst  I  was  there  as  a  patient,  I  had 
felt  miserable  despite  all  this ;  but  the  doctor  informed 
me  that  the  prettiness  and  charm  of  the  surroundings, 
though  unappreciated  at  the  time,  have  a  soothing  eflfect 
on  the  nerves.  I  have  now  been  away  from  Oberneu- 
land  nearly  a  year,  and  am  quite  able  to  take  up  all 
duties  devolving  upon  me,  and  to  act  independently 
as  before  my  illness.  More  than  this,  I  am  much 
stronger,  seem  to  have  more  energy,  and  certainly  take 
a  less  gloomy  view  of  life ;  and  I  am  altogether  in  a 
healthier  and  more  equable  frame  of  mind.  I  look 
back  upon  the  time  of  my  illness  as  an  unpleasant 
experience,  but  one  that  has  brought  great  gain  with 
it;  and  upon  the  year  of  enforced  idleness  decidedly 
not  as  upon  time  lost.  If  this  short  description  of  my 
treatment  and  cure  should  lead  any  who  feel  that  their 
nerves  are  unstrung,  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  work  as  of  yore,  to  try  a  German  Nerven- 
heilanstalt,  I  feel  confident  that  they  would  return  with 
a  larger  share  of  health  and  strength  than  they  had 
possessed  before.  And  if  one  goes  to  one  of  these 
homes  before  one  breaks  down  entirely,  when  only  the 
first  signs  of  nerve  prostration  appear,  the  regimen  is 
neither  so  strict  nor  the  detention  so  long,  for  no 
doctor  will  keep  his  patient  a  day  longer  than  he  deems 
necessary. 

I  can  only,  in  conclusion,  say  that  I  considered  the 
whole  plan  of  treatment  which  I  underwent,  looking 
back  upon  it  now,  as  eminently  scientific,  always 
carried  out  with  great  strictness,  yet  with  kindness; 
and  the  decision  and  constant  and  untiring  care  of  the 
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doctor  towards  myself  and  all  other  patients  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  Nearly  all  the  patients  are  dis- 
charged as  cured  within  a  space  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
months,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
Sufferers  from  morphia-mania  and  dipsomaniacs,  how- 
ever,  are  often  among  the  patients;  and  these  are 
generally  only  partially  cured,  as  the  disease,  unfor- 
tunately, in  most  cases  breaks  out  again  after  some 
years  of  life  under  normal  conditions. 

I  trust  that  I  am  permanently  cured,  and  that  my 
nerves  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  that  will  be  put 
upon  them  till  the  end  of  my  life,  but  should  they  not, 
on  the  first  sign  of  weakness  I  should  immediately  pack 
up  and  journey  to  Dr.  Engelken's  establishment,  feeling 
sure  that  after  a  short  time  I  should  return  fit  again  to 
take  my  place  even  in  this  nerve-wearing  and  nerve- 
destroying  city  of  London. 

J.  G. 
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The  present  enquiry  has  been  started  mainly  by  a 
significant  passage  in  J.  Stuart  Mill's  **  Principles  of 
Political  Economy",  where  he  says  (book  III,  chap,  xvii, 
par.  i) :  **  England  might  import  corn  from  Poland 
and  pay  for  it  in  cloth,  even  though  England  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  Poland  in  the  production  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other  ". 

I  propose  to  examine  into  this  statement. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  **  Why  should  England 
have  to  import  foodstuffs  when  in  raising  them  at  home 
it  has  a  greater  advantage  than  the  country  it  imports 
them  firom  ? "  And  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  in  reply, 
"  because  it  has  a  still  greater  advantage  in  producing 
and  exporting  other  commodities".  I  take  it  that  every 
country  has,  first  of  all,  the  right,  and  I  may  add  the 
duty,  to  raise  food  for  its  inhabitants  from  its  own  soil. 
This  contention  I  hold  is  a  sound  one,  both  on  the 
ground  of  social  ethics  and  of  social  economics.  There 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  in  the  temperate  zone, 
under  fairly  equivalent  topographical  conditions,  the 
foodstuffs  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  given  country  may  not  be  raised  equally  well 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Wherever  such  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  artificial  restrictions, 
chiefly  of  a  legislative  nature,  have  been  laid  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  given  country  (the  United  Kingdom 
in  this  instance),  and  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  thus  created,  and  to  procure  the  food  supplies 
necessary  for  the  respective  population,  other  industries, 
mainly  of  a  manufacturing  character,  have  been  nursed 
into  excessive  proportions  so  as  to  procure  from  abroad 
the  necessary  food  supplies.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  1889  (p.  879) 
exclaims  with  a  great  semblance  of  reason  :  **  We 
weave  our  wheat  on  Rochdale  looms,  grind  our  meat 
on  Sheffield  stones,  and  hew  our  wool  in  Durham  coal 
(  561  )  20 
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pits  *'.  Translated  into  plain  English,  this  means,  of 
course  :  **  Our  manufacturing  facilities,  our  resources 
for  producing  cloth  and  cutlery,  coal  and  iron,  are 
so  great  that,  although  we  could  afford  to  raise  advan- 
tageously our  foodstuffs  at  home,  we  can  yet  still  more 
advantageously  afford  to  supply  the  world  with  manu- 
factured goods  and  the  products  of  mining  industries  ". 
This  contention,  so  far  as  it  embodies  a  fact,  is  not 
denied :  what  is  questioned  is  the  expediency  of 
keeping  up  such  a  system ;  and  what  is  also  ques- 
tioned is  the  moral  bias  which  underlies  the  above 
reasoning.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  adduce  briefly 
the  various  reasons  which  militate  against  the  expediency 
of  such  a  system,  although  this  has  been  done,  perhaps, 
before.  The  reasons  are,  ist,  the  contingency  of  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  especially  with  the  one  which 
supplied  us  hitherto  with  foodstuffs  ;  2nd,  the  likelihood 
of  the  productiveness  of  those  foreign  soils  diminishing, 
and  their  own  population  increasing  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  leave  no  surplus  available  for  export;  3rd,  the 
danger  of  foreign  nations  rivalling  and  eventually  over- 
taking our  own  industrial  supremacy. 

If  I  come  now  to  the  second  consideration,  viz.,  the 
moral  bias  which  prompts  the  above  reasoning,  I  beg  to 
submit  that  the  premises  underlying  Stuart  Mill's  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  view  ought  not  to  be  supported 
because  it  assumes,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  per- 
manency of  a  state  of  affairs  which  not  only  has  no 
ethical  foundation  nor  legal  claim  strictly  speaking,  but 
which  is  directly  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  best  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large,  I  take  it,  demand  that  there  should  be  the  largest 
number  possible  of  peasant  proprietors  in  existence, 
that  tlie  soil  be  subdivided  in  the  greatest  degree  con- 
sistent with  rational  farming  and  benefit  to  the  individual 
producer,  and  that  a  sturdy  yeomanry,  which  in  reality  is 
the  backbone  of  the  country,  be  made  to  grow  up.  The 
economic  interests  of  the  nation  no  less  than  its  ethical 
interests  demand  the  hearty  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
Were  the  land  democratised,  that  is  to  say,  subdivided 
into  small  holdings,  English  producers  of  manufactured 
goods  would  find  their  best,  their  safest,  not  the  least 
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numerous,  and  certainly  their  most  substantial,  cus- 
tomers at  home;  they  would  be  saved  from  the  anxieties 
which  accrue  to  them  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign 
trade,  the  instability  of  foreign  political  life,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  foreign  exchanges.  Intermediate  ex- 
penses such  as  commission,  brokerage,  etc.,  which  in 
the  aggregate  absorb  a  heavy  sum,  would  be  saved ;  the 
returns  for  goods  supplied  would  be  much  quicker,  and 
consequently  a  greater  volume  of  capital  would  be 
constantly  in  circulation.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  have 
weighed  all  these  facts,  important  though  they  un- 
doubtedly are.  People  when  arguing  on  these  subjects 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  because  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  have  hitherto  supplied 
the  world  with  breadstufFs,  this  state  of  things  is  to  go 
on  for  ever  ;  that  the  countries  aforesaid  have  facilities 
for  agricultural  production  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
European  nations ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustrial superiority  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  much 
beyond  dispute  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
being  unable  to  purchase  any  amount  of  breadstufFs  in 
the  cheapest  market  abroad.  I  fancy  that  through  the 
above  chain  of  reasoning  we  are  getting  on  to  a 
dangerous  incline.  It  is  by  paradoxes  such  as  the 
aforesaid  of  Mr.  Webb*s — paradoxes  very  brilliant  no 
doubt,  but  also  slightly  erratic — that  we  are  lulled  to 
security  on  this  dangerous  incline.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  almost  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States  can 
be  raised  equally  well  on  our  soil  at  home — certainly 
quite  as  cheap  and  in  quality  not  inferior,  speaking 
generally,  of  course.  A  corresponding  contention  will  be 
borne  out,  on  the  reverse  side,  with  regard  to  the  much- 
vaimted  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  persons  who  lull  themselves  to 
sleep  on  the  above  optimism— does  it  strike  them 
sufficiently  that  all  our  neighbours,  America,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  are  powerfully  per- 
fecting their  means  of  industrial  production,  that  they 
are  throwing  out  new  feelers  in  commercial  centres  and 
in  virgin  coimtries,  that  they  are  increasing  their 
shipping  facilities,   their  soiurces   of  supply  and  their 
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means  of  export  ?  How  long,  then,  will  the  boasted 
supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  last  ?  But  not  only 
do  people  lull  themselves  to  sleep  in  that  calm  self- 
confidence,  it  is  even  asserted — not  by  inconsiderable 
persons — that  no  matter  how  high  the  wages  the 
British  factory  hand  may  get,  no  matter  also  how  high 
the  pay  of  the  American  plough-boy  may  be,  both 
England  and  America  can  always  afford  to  hold  their 
own  indefinitely  against  all  comers  in  their  respective 
realms — the  one  in  the  domain  of  manufacturing,  the 
other  in  the  domain  of  agricultural  production.  I  fancy 
that  to  say  this  is  to  embark  on  a  dangerous  delusion. 
Are  wages,  or  are  they  not,  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production  ?  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  although  not  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  definite  utterance  on  the  subject, 
seems  inclined  to  the  view  that  they  are  not.  Another 
writer,  quite  an  able  person  no  doubt,  a  Mr.  W.  B. 
Robertson,  writes  under  date  December  27th,  1 891,  to 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  London,  as  follows  : 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  it  was  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  wages  have  no  influence  upon  price,  and  along 
with  that  proof  we  have  had  recurring  experiences  in  new 
countries  of  high  wages  and  cheap  produce.'* 

And  after  having  illustrated,  through  a  more  or  less 
unfortunate  simile,  the  non- influence  of  wages  upon 
price,  he  proceeds : 

" .  .  .  .  The  reason  that  our  farms  are  going  out  of  culti- 
vation is  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  competition  of  the  wheat 
growers  of  America  and  Russia.     It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  due  to  the  competition  of  our  own  manufacturers  with 
our  own  farmers.      A  bushel  of  wheat  shipped  from  San 
Francisco,  after  passing  through  the  perils  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  freightage,  insurance, 
etc.,  by  the  time  it  enters  our  markets  may  have  occasioned 
more  expenditure  than  a  bushel  of  wheat  grown  in  Essex, 
and  yet  sell  for  less.     Suppose  that  England  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  America  in  growing  wheat  and  in  making  cloth, 
her  advantage  in  the  making  of  cloth  being  to  her  advantage 
in  the  growing  of  wheat  as  two  is  to  one.    The  cloth,  then, 
made  by  fifty  men  in  England  will  bring  back  twice  as  much 
American  produce  as  the  wheat  grown  by  the  same  number 
of  men  would  bring,  supposing  America  required  wheat.    It 
would  be  clearly,  under  such  circumstances,  more  profitable 
for  England  to  devote  her  energies  to  the  production  of  cloth, 
and  get  her  wheat  thereby,  than  to  grow  her  own  wheat. 
Moreover,  though  our  farmers  had  an  advantage  over  the 
American  farmers,  they    would  yet,  under  the  conditions 
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supposed,  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  cloth-purchased 
wheat ;  and  the  price  of  the  cloth -purchased  wheat  in  our 
markets  would  be  regulated,  not  by  the' wages  paid  to  agri- 
culturists in  America,  but  by  the  cloth  we  gave  for  it." 

Such  statements  as  these  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a 
great  many — even  cultured  and  well-informed  persons, 
I  mean.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  such 
persons  would  very  likely  endorse  the  above,  holding 
the  views  expressed  therein  to  be  substantially  sound. 
Let  us,  therefore,  examine  into  them  closely.  They 
are,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  main  a  repetition,  an 
amplification,  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  above -quoted 
passage  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

I  desire  to  cull  from  Mr.  Robertson's  correspondence 
to  the  Weekly  Dispatch  one  or  two  sentences  which  give 
the  keynote  of  the  whole.  The  first  is :  "  It  (namely, 
the  displacement  of  our  agricultural  producers)  is  due 
to  the  competition  of  our  own  manufacturers  with  our 
own  farmers.''  This  statement,  I  beg  to  submit,  is  as 
inaccurate  as  it  is  illogical  and  unsound.  Moreover, 
were  it  true,  it  would  be  a  lamentable  contention  to 
make.  For  it  would  prove  either  that  the  manu* 
facturing  industries  of  rival  nations  abroad  are  woefully 
handicapped,  or  that  our  home  agriculture  is  shame- 
fully crippled,  or  it  would  prove  both.  In  the  present 
instance  it  proves  both.  A  little  inquiry  will  demon- 
strate the  economic  unsoundness  of  either  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  therefore  the  fallacy  of  the 
above  argument. 

The  British  consumer  pays  for  his  commodities  a 
price  closely  approximating  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  same,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  he  pays  to  the 
manufacturer  (for  I  speak  only  of  manufactured  com- 
modities at  present)  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a 
moderate  profit.  But  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  case  is  not  so.  There  the  consumer  pays  to  the 
manufacturer  the  cost  of  production  (generally  higher 
than  here)  plus  his  profit,  plus  a  certain  margin,  never 
inconsiderable,  but  always  more  or  less  heavy,  the 
said  margin  having  been  laid  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  shape  of  an  import  duty.  It  is  in 
the   main,   this  fact,  although  generously  overlooked 
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by  an  interested  opponent,  which  really  constitutes 
the  alleged  intrinsic  superiority,  for  all  manufac- 
turing purposes,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same 
reason  again  applies,  although  on  the  reverse  side, 
with  regard  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  both 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  respectively.  Why  is  it,  in  the  words  of 
the  above  correspondent  and — although  impUedly — ^in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Webb,  why  is  it  that  the  produce  of 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  undersell  us  in  our  own 
markets?  Simply  because  our  own  agriculture  is 
handicapped,  is  hemmed  in  with  trammels,  chief  of 
which  is  the  excessive  charges  for  rent — and  because, 
therefore,  it  cannot  afford  to  withstand  international 
competition.  The  American  farmer  pays  no  rent. 
Neither  does  he  pay  Church  rates,  tithes,  and 
glebes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  in  this  country  to 
^5,000,000  per  annum.  If  anyone  utters  to  me,  parrot- 
like, the  cry  of  Ricardo,  "Rent  is  not  an  element  of 
the  cost  of  production,"  then  I  reply,  and  I  stand  ready 
to  prove  it :  "  But  it  is  an  element,  an  important 
element,  of  the  price  of  sale".  Let  us  clearly,  and 
above  all  dispassionately,  enter  into  this  question  of 
the  influence  of  wages  on  the  cost  of  production. 
Why  should  not  English  agriculture,  speaking  in  the 
abstract,  be  a  successful  rival  to  America  in  the  cost 
of  raising  its  home  produce  ?  Suppose  it  had  no  rent 
to  pay;  suppose  it  had  the  same  perfected  system  of 
mechanical  appliances  in  reaping,  threshing,  etc.,  as 
America  has ;  suppose  the  pecuniary  standard  did  not 
militate  against  the  export  of  English  farm  produce; 
supposing  taxation  (in  the  widest  sense)  were  equitably 
levied  from  the  soil,  and  that  lands  now  lying  fallow 
were  brought  into  cultivation— does  anyone  mean  to 
say  that  agricultural  produce  of  any  kind  could  not  be 
raised  just  as  cheaply,  nay  more  cheaply  (seeing  that 
costs  of  freightage  would  be  saved),  than  in  America  ? 

Again,  on  the  other  side.  What  constitutes  the 
so  much-vaunted  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  So  far  as  reference  to  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  answer  is  obvious:  international 
rivalry  is  impeded,  and  cost  of  production  is  artificially 
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raised  over  there  by  adverse  tariffs.  Were  the  United 
States  free  to  evolve  industrially  as  the  United  King- 
dom does ;  did  they  possess  a  powerftd  merchant 
navy;  were  they  not  crushed  by  railway  monopolies, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  heavy  taxation  laid  on  by 
Government  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  tariff,  the 
industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  find  in  that  of 
the  United  States  a  powerful  rival,  and  the  assured 
supremacy  of  the  former  might  speedily  disappear. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  line  of  argument  of  the  above 
correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  also  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  S.  Webb,  an  impor- 
tant point — a  very  important  point — has  been  missed. 
When  these  writers  express  their  conviction  that 
"  wages  have  no  influence  upon  price  ",  that  "  in  new 
countries  we  have  recurring  experience  of  high  wages* 
and  cheap  produce ",  then  it  must  be  retorted  that 
these  allegations  do  not  cover  all  the  factors  in  the 
case.  No  doubt  their  contention  is  very  specious,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  entrap  those  persons  who  are  not 
on  their  guard,  perhaps  even  professional  men ;  for  it 
seems  strange  that  such  doctrines  should  not  have 
been  refuted  by  responsible  contributors  to  the  very 
periodicals  in  which  the  original  statements  appeared. 
Students  of  economics — dilettante  students  I  mean — 
are  very  apt  to  mislead  themselves  and  the  public  by 
drawing  conclusions  from  incomplete  premises.  Now, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  no  deduction  in  economics  can 
be  sound  unless  the  facts  relating  thereto,  as  drawn 
from  different  countries,  are  considered  on  a  par  of 
conditions,  under  equality  of  circumstances.  Because 
wages  do  not  seem  to  affect  prices  in  one  or  two 
countries,  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  they  will  not  affect 
them  in  any  country,  nor  under  any  combination  of 
circumstances  ?  It  would  be  a  reasonable  inference  to 
argue  that  wages  do  not  affect  prices,  provided  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  two  different  coimtries, 
or  two  different  epochs,  on  being  placed  side  by  side, 
are  not  found  to  yield  different  results.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  S.  Webb  and  his  follower,  Mr. 
Robertson,  have  omitted  to  do.  It  will  be  obvious  from 
what  was  said  above  that  the  conditions  of  production 
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— of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States 
respectively,  and  of  industrial  production  respectively 
in  the  United  Kingdom — are  not  comparable,  are  not 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing;  and,  therefore,  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  of  his  amplifier, 
Mr.  Robertson,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  this  connexion,  an  important  deduction 
to  be  drawn.  Wherever  we  compare  with  each  other 
the  position  of  two  countries  whose  conditions  of  pro- 
duction are  not  equal — one  having  a  vast  advantage 
over  the  other  in  the  production  of  a  given  commodity 
— there  will  we  find  that  the  cost  of  labor  does  not 
enter  as  an  element  into  the  cost  of  production ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  background,  in  reserve,  as  it  were ;  but  as 
soon  as  these  inequalities  are  removed,  as  soon  as  the 
producing  power  of  one  nation  is  placed  on  an  equal 
footing'  with  that  of  the  other — we  find  that  this 
element,  the  cost  of  labor,  springs  forward,  enters  as 
a  factor  into  the  list,  and  makes  its  influence  felt.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  look  into  economic  phenomena; 
but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  overlooked  so  far  is 
simply  due  to  the  unwillingness  with  which  most  people 
regard  these  phenomena.  The  laboring  masses  them- 
selves bear  the  strongest  witness  to  this.  Their 
reluctance  against  international  compacts  is  largely 
due  to  the  apprehension  that  "  the  low  wages  of  one 
country  will  be  driving  out  the  high  wages  of  the  other 
country'*,  preventing  orders  coming  to  the  latter. 
Now,  this  fear  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  causes, 
and  on  a  misapprehension  in  terms.  For  it  is  not  the 
low  wages  of  one  country  that  are  driving  out  the  high 
wages  of  the  other ;  it  is  the  low-priced  products  of  one 
country  (quality  of  goods,  etc.,  being  equal)  that  drive 
out  the  high-priced  commodities  of  the  other.  Wages 
may  be  low  and  yet  the  finished  product  may  be  dear, 
and  vice  versd ;  it  happens  every  day  that  in  high- wage 
countries  the  price  of  the  commodities  produced  is  low. 
The  correspondent  to  the  Weekly  Dispatch  reproduces, 
in  this  connexion,  a  cry  which  is  very  common  among 
the  working  classes  of  England  :  "  How  cheap  some 
articles  of  foreign  extraction  can  be  produced,"  is  an 
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exclamation  of  surprise  one  constantly  hears,  coupled 
with  the  explanatory  remark  that  "these  foreigners 
work  for  nothing  ". 

Well,  the  author  in  question  does  not  furnish  the 
English  sidelight  to  this  remark.  But  if  anyone 
chooses  to  go  abroad,  beyond  the  domain  of  Britidi 
possessions,  to  countries  which,  commercially  speaking, 
are  neutral  ground,  such  for  instance  as  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  how  often  does  one  not  hear  from  European 
merchants  resident  there  the  cry :  "  Oh,  but  we  are 
swamped  with  British  goods  *'.  All  things,  that  is  to 
say,  price  of  sale,  quality,  etc.,  being  equal,  the  foreign 
importer  might  therefore  be  tempted,  just  as  the 
British  workman  aforesaid,  to  re-echo  the  same  cry, 
yet  the  conclusion  would  be  just  as  erroneous  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. ^ 

Speaking  thus  of  the  interdependence  of  workers  of 
all  nations,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  juncture,  to 
examine  an  issue  which  has  often  been  raised,  viz.,  the 
right  with  which  the  workers  of  a  given  country  may 
properly  interfere  in  the  labor  grievances  or  even 
social  institutions  of  another  country.  In  connexion 
with  certain  violent  outbursts  which  recently  have 
originated  at  the  hands  of  foreign  artisans  residing  on 
British  soil,  one  may  often  hear  the  remark :  **  What 
do  these  people  want  with  us  in  this  country?  If 
there  are  grievances  to  be  rectified,  let  foreigners 
rectify  their  own  at  home ;  we  will  attend  to  ours." 

This  view,  very  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  often  put 
forward  among  unthinking  men;  and  as  it  embodies 
a  weighty  principle,  it  is  well  to  enquire  into  its 
legitimacy.  Is,  then,  the  above  view  a  sound  one,  or 
must  its  validity  be  disputed  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  but*  little  consideration  is 
required  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  the  position. 
Both  on  the  ground  of  ethics  and  social  economics  the 
contention,  to  my  mind,  must  be  rebutted. 

As  to  the  first   ground,  it  is  a  notorious  fact   that 

*  The  item  of  cheap  ocean  freights,  powerful  mercantile  con- 
nexions, easy  terms  of  payment,  and  British  prestige  generally 
being  here  the  chief  determinant  factors  of  the  relatively  low  price 
of  sale. 
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workers,  say,  of  the  same  trade,  but  of  different  nation- 
alities, are  very  different  both  as  to  their  intellectoal 
and  as  to  their  emotional  development.  Whilst  the 
workers  of  one  country  are  backward  both  in  profes- 
sional training  and  in  general  culture,  the  workers  of 
another  country  are  admittedly  advanced ;  whilst  those 
of  one  country  are  stolid,  impassive,  unmindful  of  social 
injustice  and  inequalities,  those  of  another  country  are 
spontaneously  endowed  with  a  lively  sense  of  fairness, 
and  quickly  resent  privilege  of  whatever  kind.  Is  it  not 
fair,  then,  is  it  not  just  and  conducive  to  the  general 
evolution  of  the  race,  if  the  workers  of  the  latter  class 
act  as  teachers  and  trainers  to  those  of  the  former 
class  ? 

And  not  only  ethics,  but  economics  of  the  best  kind 
— Klemocratic  economics  I  mean — are  strongly  com- 
mitted to  answer  the  above  question  in  the  same  sense. 
For  what  are  the  facts  ? 

During  fifty  years  Ireland  has  been  depopulated  in 
order  to  satisfy  monstrous  Tory  greed  and  land-hunger ; 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  crofters  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands  have  been  evicted  wholesale  on  the  same 
iniquitous  ground.  Abroad  similar  events  have  been 
brought  about  not  exactly  by  the  same,  but  by  similar 
causes.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  the  German 
element,  in  Poland  the  PoHsh  element,  has  been  and  is 
being  gradually  superseded  by  the  autocratic  will  of 
the  Czar  in  order  to  make  room  for  inhabitants  of 
purely  Russian  blood ;  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  same 
expulsion  has  taken  place  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Prussian  bureaucracy,  so  as  to  give  place  to  "  loyal ", 
>.^.,  German  subjects.  What  has  become  of  all  these  dis- 
possessed populations?  Evidently  they  have  gone  to 
countries  which,  relatively  less  thickly  peopled,  or  less 
shockingly  misgoverqed,  gave  them  room,  i,e,y  chiefly 
the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
At  the  time  the  above  exodus  happened,  these  countries 
could  receive,  perhaps  without  too  much  inconvenience 
to  their  own  workers,  the  swarms  thus  evicted ;  but 
were  similar  facts  again  to  occur  to-day,  in  the  present 
over-crowded  state  of  the  three  countries  aforesaid^ 
would  not  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  laboring 
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classes  of  those  countries,  be  entitled  to  keenly  resent 
such  shameful  expropriation  as  a  grievous  wrong  done 
personally  to  every  one  of  themselves,  thus  being 
swamped  and  flooded  in  his  struggle  for  life  ?  Would 
he  not  be  entitled  to  raise  his  hand  against  every  land- 
lord usurper,  every  kingly  tyrant,  and  every  clerical 
slave-breeder  ? 

Another  important  economic  aspect  of  this  matter  is 
the  great  and  growing  evil  of  imder-consumption.  The 
educated  world  is  barely  becoming  aUve  to  it ;  but  the 
foreign  toiler  of  all  nations,  long  before  ascertaining  it 
as  a  scientific  fact,  is  keenly  made  to  feel  it  indivi- 
dually. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  enormous  manufacturing 
capabilities  of  this  country,  **  always  straining  as  it 
were  " — to  use  the  picturesque  expression  of  a  modem 
writer — "  in  the  leash  "  ;  we  surmise  its  thirst  for  ex- 
pansion, its  himger  for  colonial  policy,  its  power  which 
outruns  the  demand  of  foreign  markets,  ever  is  ready  to 
spring  upon  them  and  absorb  them  in  its  all -capacious 
maw.  Needless  to  say  that  such  overtowering  manu- 
facturing potency  of  ours  is  a  standing  danger  to  the 
foreign  artisan ;  it  is  the  living  worm  which  undermines 
the  foundation  of  the  structure  that  gives  him  shelter 
and  sustenance.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  he  looks 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  such  inroads  ? — if  he  views  angrily 
the  large  areas  of  land  lying  fallow  in  this  coimtry, 
preventing  the  British- bom  subject  from  becoming  a 
profitable  consumer,  and  thus  relieving  the  burden  he, 
the  foreigner,  must  bear,  even  when  reeling  and  stag- 
gering under  it  ?  Can  it  be  wondered  if  he  views  every 
British  monopolist — and  they  are  legion — as  his  own 
personal  enemy,  if  he  rises  up  in  arms  against  him,  and 
resorts  to  extreme  measures  on  the  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth  "  principle  ? 

We  are  a  peculiar  people.  Our  national  ethics,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  truly  remarkable.  We  object, 
for  instance,  to  having  foreign  silver  dumped  on  our 
shores,  lest  our  precious  gold  standard  be  deteriorated ; 
we  object  to  being  deluged  with  alien  immigration,  we 
object  to  being  swamped  with  German- made  goods. 
But  we  do  not  scruple  one  moment  from  doing  all  these 
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things  on  a  far  larger  scale  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
We  do  not  object  to  print  all  the  rag  paper-money 
foreign  governments  may  demand ;  we  do  not  object  to 
discharging  all  the  refuse  of  our  workhouses,  prisons, 
and  lunatic  asylums  on  such  American  and  colonial 
soil  as  circumstances  may  permit ;  we  do  not  object  to 
displacing  foreign  native  labor,  whether  skilled  or  im- 
skilled,  by  British  imported  artisans  and  technical  sta& 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and — last  but  not  least — we 
do  not  object  to  dumping  British-made  goods  on  all 
countries  of  the  habitable  globe. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject. 

The  principle,  then,  that  wages  only  enter  relatively, 
conditionally  I  should  say,  into  the  cost  of  production, 
can  thus  be  proved  by  a  priori  considerations.  But  it 
can  also  be  proved  a  posteriori  by  the  observation  of 
actually  occurring  facts.  Russia — and  for  that  matter 
Austria-Hungary — have  for  a  long  time  past  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  for  supplying  Continental  Europe  with 
wheat,  with  breadstuffs.  For  the  moment,  the  influence 
of  Russia  in  that  direction  is  practically  zero,  caused  by 
recent  developments  we  are  all  acquainted  with.  At 
the  same  time  the  present  position  of  Russian  agri- 
culture gives  a  very  good  answer  to  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Robertson,  viz.,  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is 
not  regulated  by  wages.  In  a  back  nimiber  of  the 
Tinus  of  London  (January  gth,  1892,  p.  5)  I  find  the 
following  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  Times  special 
correspondent  in  Russia : 

**....  The  gentry,  consequently,  are  directly  interested 
in  keeping  the  entire  peasantry  in  a  low  state  of  economic 
development,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  market  value  o£ 
their  labor.  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  great  fears  of  the 
landed  gentry  is  that  the  peasant  may  become  too  prosperons 
to  work  for  them  at  a  rate  of  wages  sufBciently  low  to  make 
farming  profitable." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  of  agri- 
cultural productiveness  in  Russia  have  fallen  to  that 
level  where  the  rate  of  wages  enters  as  an  active 
element  into  determining  the  cost  of  production.  And 
this  fact,  together  with  some  others  which  perhaps  we 
do  not  take  sufficient  heed  of,  this  fact  gives  us  our 
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lesson  and  points  the  moral.  The  moral  is  this :  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to-day  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
nay  over  the  whole  world,  to  an  equalisation  of  the 
conditions  of  production.  With  regard  to  America 
this  tendency  is  upwards;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  industry  there  is  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  cost  of  production,  to  despoil  agriculture  of  the 
monopoly  it  has  enjoyed  so  long  for  supplying  the 
markets  of  Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  population,  of  the  intenser  system  of  tillage  now 
prevailing,  the  overstocking  of  the  grazing  lands  with 
cattle,  of  the  restriction  of  arable  soils  owing  to  the 
extension  of  cities,  railroads,  canals,  etc. — in  conse- 
quence of  all  this  the  cost  of  production  is  sure  to  rise 
to  the  average  of  the  producing  facilities  of  the  whole 
world,  and,  pari  passu,  with  that  rise  the  factor  wages  will 
enter  as  a  determining  element  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  under  the  effect  of  the 
tendency  towards  equalisation  aforesaid,  the  undoubted 
sway  hitherto  held  by  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Great  Britain  is  almost  certain  to  be  curtailed;  other 
nations  equally  well  equipped,  gifted  with  equal  or 
greater  natural  resources,  endowed  with  good  sea- 
boards and  an  active  merchant  fleet,  will  come  to  the 
fore,  and  dispute  with  England  the  supremacy  it  has  held 
so  long  in  industrial  matters.  Under  these  conditions 
wages  too,  industrial  wages,  will  begin  to  assert  them- 
selves in  these  islands;  and  despite  our  great  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  will  count  as  a  factor,  as  a 
material  factor,  in  determining  the  cost  of  production. 
In  saying  this  do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  In 
saying  "  wages  will  begin  to  assert  themselves ",  I  do 
not  mean  necessarily  that  wages  or  wage-earners  will 
become  aggressive.  The  standard  of  wages — I  mean 
the  money-wage  paid — may  be  the  same  as  at  present ; 
it  may  even  be  lower  ;  and  yet  wages  will  assert  them- 
selves. I  mean  to  say  they  will  enter  as  a  material 
element  into  fixing  the  cost  of  production.  The  con- 
dition of  parity  will  be  brought  about  by  the  levelling 
downwards  that  will  go  on  among  all  the  industrial 
producers  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
levelling  upwards  that  will  go  on  among  all  the  agri- 
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cultural  producers  of  the  earth  —  both  tendencies, 
although  starting  from  different  directions,  yet  con- 
verging to  the  same  end,  viz.,  that  of  equalisation  of  the 
cost  of  production  all  the  world  over. 

I  believe  I  have  thus  dealt  with  the  predominatiiig 
idea  in  Mr.  Robertson's  correspondence,  viz.,  that 
wages  are  not  an  element  of  the  cost  of  production. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have  very  little  to  add.  There 
is,  however,  a  final  passage  in  his  letter  which  needs 
elucidation.  He  says  there :"....  And  the  price  of 
the  cloth -purchased  wheat  in  our  markets  would  be 
regulated,  not  by  the  wages  paid  to  agriculturists  in 
America,  but  by  the  cloth  we  gave  for  it.'*  Now  this 
sentence  contains  a  dangerous  delusion,  and  betrays  on 
the  part  of  its  author  either  an  unwillingness  to  grapple 
with  economic  problems  or  an  inability  to  see  them  in 
their  true  light.  The  price  of  wheat,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  is  contained  within  two  limits,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  limit. 
The  minimum  one  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production ; 
the  maximum  by  the  price  of  sale  in  the  open  market. 
Now  in  the  majority  of  transactions  the  margin  between 
these  two  is  a  comparatively  narrow  one :  that  is  to 
say,  except  where  exceptional  circumstances  prevail, 
goods  are  sure  to  sell  at  or  near  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  above,  there 
are  two  countries  which  furnish  a  notable  exception  to 
this  rule :  on  the  one  side,  the  United  Kingdom  with 
regard  to  manufactured  goods ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  natural  pro- 
duce. In  both  of  these  countries  there  exists,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  aforesaid,  a  wide  margin  between 
cost  of  production  and  price  of  sale.  This  fact  explains 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  English  farmer  to  com- 
pete with  American  produce,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  American  industries  to 
compete  with  English  manufactured  goods.  But  this 
inability  is,  as  I  have  expressly  observed,  only  an 
apparent  one ;  and  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  writer 
in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  must  be  taken  exception  to  as 
imsound,  seeing  that  it  is  based  on  false  assimiptions. 
If  "  the  price  of  the   cloth-purchased  wheat  in  our 
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markets  is  regulated  not  by  the  wages  paid  to  agricul- 
turists in  America",  then  that  proves  that  owing  to 
certain  circumstances  such  as  excessive  fertility  of  the 
soil,  high  machine  power,  etc.,  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  is  so  great  as  to  have  kept  the 
element  of  wages  in  the  backgroimd  ;  and  if  the  writer 
aforesaid  adds,  "  but  by  the  cloth  we  gave  for  it ", 
then  that  proves  again  the  same  on  the  industrial  side 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  To  show  how  misleading  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  writer  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch 
is,  let  us  convert  the  argument.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  American  consumer  of  Lancashire  goods  says :  "  I 
pay  my  cotton  cloth  not  according  to  the  wages  paid  to 
Oldham  and  Rochdale  operatives,  but  according  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  corn  I  choose  to  give  for  it,"  what 
would  we  say  then  ?  Would  we  not  recognise  clearly 
that  the  rate  of  wages  enters  as  a  determining  element 
into  the  lower  limit,  the  cost  of  production,  but  that 
the  American,  as  a  consumer  of  our  goods,  is  free  to 
pay  so  much  more  as  he  likes,  or  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  country  enable  or  compel  him  to  ?  The  margin 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  sale  of 
industrial  commodities  on  the  one  hand  in  the  United 
Kingdopi,  and  of  agricultural  produce  on  the  other 
hand  in  tl^e  States,  is  so  great  as  not  to  allow  the 
element  wages  to  become  a  determining  factor  in  the 
sale  price  of  the  goods ;  and  thus  my  above  contention 
is  in  reality  borne  out  by  my  very  opponents,  seeing 
that  their  argumentation,  however  specious,  tends  to 
that  end. 

I  can  only  close  with  a  formal  protest  against  the 
collusion  lent  by  a  Radical  newspaper  and  a — so-called 
— Socialistic  writer  to  the  spread  of  anti-democratic 
views.  The  structure  which  has  been  so  artfully  raised 
on  the  ground  of  proletarian  sympathies,  but  with  Tory 
materials,  needs  only  the  prism  of  analytic  reasoning 
in  order  to  be  clearly  seen  through.  It  will  then  be 
observed  that  the  whole  plea  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Unfortunately  most  readers  are  not  possessed  with  the 
skill  or  the  weapons  to  do  the  intellectual  dissecting 
themselves.  Such  will  therefore  do  well  to  be  doubly 
on  their  guard.    They  will  then  often  recognise  that 
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one  half  of  the  revendications  put  forward  in  the  ] 
under  the  guise  of  democracy,  in  so-called  Radical 
papers  or  by  self-styled  Socialists,  are  in  reality  Tory 
arguments,  calculated  to  delude  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary reader.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  follow 
an  advocacy  which  professes  to  see  the  ills  of  mankind 
either  in  an  insufficient  currency  or  in  "  natural  "  short- 
comings inherent  to  our  system  of  land  tenure.  The 
whole  plea  of  both  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than  an  anti-democratic 
opiate,  designed  to  lull  the  freedom -loving  spirit  of  the 
age  to  sleep.  With  this  end  in  view,  landlordism  is 
hypocritically  glossed  over,  and  manufacturing  potency 
correspondingly  magnified.  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  growing  popular  instinct  of  this  country  may 
speedily  discern  its  true  leaders  from  false  prophets; 
and  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  tear  the  mask  off 
all  Tory  sophistry'  and  false  economic  reasoning,  even 
if  they  should  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly 
Dispatch. 

J.  T.  Blanch ARD. 
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